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G. I. Peninsula Ry. Vols, 
U. Burma Vol. Rifles, 
3.C. 

S. and Trans-Officer. 
Somersetshire L. I. 
18th Bengal Infantry. 
Retired. 

Retired. 

R. A. 

16th Bombay Infantry, 
38th Dogra Infantry, 
25th Punjab Infantry, 
26th Madras Infantry, 
Burma Railway Vols. 


Royal Berkshire Regt. 


' Royal War. Regiment. 


S. Corps. 
8. ¢. 


6th Bengal Cavalry, 


(ores) 


LIFE MEMBERS—(Contd.) 
ee 


Rank. i Name, Corps, be. 


Captain e» | Cooper, W. G, ee | 4th Bombay Cavalry, 
Lieutenant ++ | Davidson-Houston, C.E.D.: 5th Panjab Infantry. 


Colonel, p. 8.0. ... | Deshon, C. J. we, Fate R.A, 


Captain «| Dewing, R. H. 16th Madras Infantry. 


Colonel, c.p., c.1.£. | Durand, A. G. A. 8c. 


vel 
\ 


Lt.-Col., Bart, cb. A Durand, Sir E. 1. we BC 


Major as Eardley-Wilmot, A... R. A. 
Majer, w.p.,cM.c. | Eawards, W. R. . LMS. 
Major +. Egerton, R. G. ne | “Q.0." Corps of Guides 
The Hon'ble,k.c.s.1., Elliot, Sir CG. A. : s. 

CLE. | 

i] 

Esquire, wp, ... | Evans, Griffith ve | Retired. 
Captain et Ewbank, W, ow RE 
Colonel « | Finn, H. .. | Late 21st Lancers, 
Colonel ee | Francis, G. F. aes | 5th Bombay Cavalry. 
Captain + | Frazer, G. 8, ees 6th Infantry H.C. 
Captain, d.s.o. ... | Fulton, H. T. eee | 2-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Major-Genl, c.n... | Gatacre, J. oes 8.0. 
Major «| Gibbings, H.C... | Retired. 
Major-Genl., c.B... | Gosset, M. W. E. | Retired, 
Lt.-Colonel .. , Gowan, W. E. «. Retired. 
Colonel +. | Graves, 8. HP, «| A. A. General. 


—_—————— 


( 3 ) 


LIFE MEMBERS—(Contd.) 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps, &c. 


Colonel, H. 
G.C.8.1.,A.D.C. 


H, 


Lt.-Colonel, c: B.... 

Colonel 

Major, p.s.0, 

Major 

Captain 

Col, K.C.LE., C.B... 

Major 

Lieut.-Genl., K.c.B. | 
D.8.0, 

Lt.-Colonel 

Lt.-Colonel 

Captain 

Major maeiil 

Colonel ay 


Major oss 
The Hon’ble,x.c.s.1. 
Lt.-Colonel caer 
Captain et 
Lt-Genl, on. 
Lt-Colonel B ( 


Major 


| Headlam, J. E. W. 


, Holdieh, Sir T.H. 


| 
. Kaye, W. J. P. 


' Knight, W. C. 


.. | Little, H. A. 


_—_—_—_————— 


Gwalior, Maharaja Adhi- 


| 


raj Sir Madho Rao | 
Sindhia of— 
Haig, D. 


Hanna, H. B. 


Hodson, G. B. 
Hogg, T. C. M. T. 


Holland-Pryor, P. 
Hunter, Sir A. 
James, M. 
Jennings, R. H. 


Kerrich, G. S. 


King-Harman, M. J. 


La Touche, Sir J. J. D. 
Lawford, E. E. M. 


Tee, A. W. H. 


Lowry, W. H. 


McIntyre, H. D. 


1S. C. 


17th Lancers. 


R. A. 

Guides ‘Tufantry. 

8th Bengal Lancers.. 
Late R. E. 

13th Bengal Lancers. 
Comdg. Scottish Dist. 
S.c. 

RE. 

30th Punjab Infantry. 
1st Madras Lancers. 
S.C. 

4th Bengal Lancers 
Lt.-Govr. N.W.P.&Oudh 
Ist Madras Infantry. 
16th Madras Infantry. 


. | 8. C. 


28th Madras Infantry. 
8th Madras Infantry. 


—— 


Rank. 


Lt.-Colonel, c..z... 
Major 


Major, c.a.¢, 


Major ae 
Major Ratt 
Captain oe 
Colonel eee 
Licutenant oo 


Major, Nawab, Af- 
ser-i-Jang, A 
uddula Bahadur, 
CLE. 

Colonel, c.1.E.  ... 


Captain wel 


Colonel Ce 


Licut.-Colonel the 
Hon'ble 
Esquire oe 


Lt.-Colonel eet 


Lt.-Culonel 
Captain 
Colonel 
Major 
Lt.-Coloncl,p.s.0... 


Major-General, c.n. 


CST 


(ae) 


LIFE MEMBERS—(Coat?.) 


Name. 


McKay, IL. K. 
McRobert, A. 
Manifold, J. F. 
Maxwell, A. G. 
Mercer, H. F. 
Moore, F. L. 
Morley, F. 
Morton, 8. 


Muhammed Ali Beg 


Muir, C. W. 
Muscroft, W. St. C. 
Nixon J. E. 

Noel, FE. 

Ogilvie, G. M. 
Olivier, H. 1D. 


Phayre, A. 


we! Pillean, A. T. 


Pollock, J. A. I. 
Prendergast, C. G. 
Presgrave, E.R. J. 


Protheroe, M. 


Corps, &e. 


I. M.S. 

Cawnpore Vol. Rifles. 
R. A. 

6th Bengal Cavalry. 
R.A. 

3rd Bengal Cavalry. 
Retired. 

24th Punjab Infantry. 


3rd Lancers H.C. 


17th Bengal Lancers. 
S. and Trans. Officer. 
A. Q. M. Genl., IB. 
D. A. A. General. 

Cc. S. 

REBB& CL Ry. Vols. 
3rd Bombay Cavalry. 
oth Bombay Infantry. 
Ist Sikh Infantry, 
4th Punjab Infantry, 
10th Gurkha Rifles. 


Comdg. Burma Dist. 
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LIFE MEMBERS—(Contd.) 


a 
Rank, Name. Corps, &ec. 
Captain Ray, Mac C. R. E. “th Rajput Infantry. 


Lt.-Colonel 

Field Marshal, the 
Right Hon’ble, 
VC, KG, K.P, 
GOB, 6.0.8.1, 
G.C.1.B. 

Major 

Colonel 

Captain 

Captain ace 

Lt.-Colonel 

Major-Genl., D.8.0. 

Colonel se 

Major 

General, x. c. B.... 

Lt.-Colonel Pe 

Lieutenant ee 

The Hon'ble, c.s.1. 

Major 

Captain ves 

Maj.-Genl.,v.c.,¢.B. 
Captain 


Captain Sc 


Renny, A. MacW. 


Roberts, Earl 


Roe, C. H. 
Sawyer, H. A. 
Scharlieb, W. K. 
Seton, B. G. 


Smith, J. G. 


Smith-Dorrien, H. L. ... 


Stainforth, W. 
Stewart, J. M. 
Stewart, Sir R. C. 
Stockley, V. M. 
Thomson, H. 
Tupper, C. L, 
Turner, G. H. 
Vaughan, E. G, 
Vousden, W. J. 
Walton W. C. 
Whitehead, J. H. 


7th Bengal Lancers. 


C.-in-Chief, War Office. 


RE. 

S.C. 

5th Bengal Cavalry. 

LMS. 

S, and Trans. Dept. 

Adjutant Genl. in India. 

Retired. 

2-5th Gurkha Rifles, 

Indian Army. 

16th Bengal Lancers, 

Cawnpore Vol. Rifles, 

Financial Commissioner, 
Punjab. 

26th Baluch Infantry. 

§S. and Trans. Officer. 

I. G. of Cavalry in India 

4th Bombay Rifles. 

33rd Burma Infantry. 


RS 


Major 


Colonel 
Colonel 


Lt.-Colonel 


Lieutenant xe 
Captain ess 
Major oe 


The Hon ‘ble,g.c.s.1. 


Major on 


Williams, G. 
Willock, G. W. 
Wilson, C. W. H. 


Worlledge, J. F. 


Wright, C. H. B. see 


Wynch, F. J. H. 
Yate, A. C. 
Young, Sir W. M. 


Younghusband, L. N. ... 


R. E. 

Indian Army. 
Retired. 

6th Infantry H. C. 
Ist Infantry H. C. 
37th Dogra Infantry. 
29th Baluch Infantry. 
Lt. Governor, Punjab. 


19th Bengal Lancers. 


Cul) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. - 


Rank. 


Name. 


i} 


Corps, &c. 


Br-General 
Colonel, c. B. 
Lt.-Col., p.3.0, 
Esquire er 
Lieutenant 

Captain 

Col., ¥.¢.,C.B.,a.D.C. 
Major 

The Hon'ble, ¥.a. 
Major 

Lieutenant eee 
Captain 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Major 
Major 
Major 


Captain, p.s.o, ... 


ee: 


Abbott, F. 
Abbott, H. A. 


..| Abbott, H. E.S. 


Acres, T. G. 
Adair, W. F. 
Adam, F. L. 
Adams, R. B. 
Agnew, Q. G. K. 
Aikman, R. S. 
Aitken, A. E. 
Alexander, E. C. 
Alexander, H. S. 
Alexander, R. 8. 
Allen, A. J. W. 
Allen, R. F. 


; Allen, W. J. B, 


Allgood, B. 
Anderson, C. C. 
Anderson, J. H. A. 
Angelo, F. W. P. 
Annesley, J. H. A. 


Comdg. at Nasirabad. 

8. C. 

R. E. 

Dist. Traffic Supdt., 
[N.W.Ry. 

30th Baluch Infantry. 

Scots Guards. 

Corps of Guides. 

Royal Scots Fus. 

C.8. 

19th Bombay Infantry. 

Ist Punjab Infantry. 

|Eurinpura IrregularForce 

7th Bengal Lancers. 

A. A. General. 

RE. 

R. A. 

Royal Trish Rifles. 

33rd Punjab Infantry. 

Manchester Regt. 

9th Bengal Lancers. 


3rd Dragoon Guards. 


( & ) 


ORDINARY MEMRBERS—(Contd ) 


Rank. Name. Corps, &c. 
Major Alpin, P. J. H. 7th Bombay Pioneer. 
Major Archer, C. Dy. Commissioner. 
Captain Armstrong, J. C. Royal Inniskilling Fus. 
Captain Arnold, A. S. Ist Madras Lancers. 


Maj.-General 

The Hon'ble, c.s.1. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Esquire 
Colonel, v.c. 
Captain 
Lt.-Genl., c.B.,c.8.1. 
Major 
Maj.-Genl., cn... 
Lt.-Colonel 


Captain con 


Major, D.s.0. 
- Colonel am 
Major 
Captain 
Major 


Major 


Arnott, N. 
Arundel, A. T. 
Aslett, W.C. 
Atkinson, G. W. E. 


Aylmer, F. J. 


' Badcock, A. J. 


Badcock, A. R. 
Baddeley, C. E. 
Paden-Powell, R. S. 
Bailward, A. C. 
Baker, 0. C. 
Baldwin, G. M. 
Balle, E. 

Mane J.u. 
Balfour, P. 

Ballard, C. R. 


Banbury, W. E. 


R. E. 


Members of theViceregal 
(Council. 


5... 
Late Survey Dept. 
A. Q. M. General. 


|S. and Trans. Officer. 


SCY 


R. i. 


«South Africa, 


ra URGAS 


Royal Trish Rifles. 
Corps of Guides. 

J. A. General in India, 
13th Bengal Lancers. 
Highland L. I. 


Norfolk Regt. 


. 25th Madras Infantry. 


(9) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS ~(Coutd.) 


Name. 


Lt.-Col.,the How'ble, 
Br.-Genceral 
Captain 


Col., 6.M.G., D.8.0 .. 


Maj -Genl., K cB... 
Captain 


Major 


Captain 
Reverend 
Captain 
Captain on 
Captain 


Lt.-Col., ¢.B.,D.s.0. 


Major ae! 
Major eel 
Major oes 


Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel, c.n. es 
Captain oss 


Esquire eee 


Captain ey 


Paring, 
Barlow, J. A. 
Barnard, A. 3B. 


Barrow, A. FP. 


Barrow, Sir E.G. 


Barrow, G. de S. 
Barton, FJ. H. 


Basevi, W. H. F. 


| Bateson, J. I. 


Batten, F. G. 
Battine, C. W. 
Bayley, L. S. 
Bayly, A. W. L. 
Bazalgette, L. HL. 
Beale, A. 
Beames, D. 
deatson, C. Hf. 
Beatson, 8. B. 
Beatty, L. N, 
Becher, A. R. 


Becher, H. W. 


| Corps, be. 
ae 


. Mily.Secy. to WE. Viceroy 
\ 

. Dy. Adjutant General, 
‘3rd Bu. Caleutta Vol. 


\ [Rifles. 
wot 8iG: 


Seey. to Govt., M. Dept. 
«Ath Bengal Lancers. 
Corps of Guides. 
tb 3ist Burma Infantry. 


7 Ist Madras Pioncers. 
| 15th Hussars, 

R.A. 

of ALA. General. 

e 1 2nd Suffolk Regiment. 
e) Sth Bombay Tnfantry, 
«| 19th Punjab Infantry, 
I. M.S. 

«| LG. Impl., S. Troops. 
».. | Interpreter to H. E. the 


Cine, 
1 PW. D. 


i 
ae West Riding Regiment. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 
————— ——— 


Rank, 


Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Captain 
Lt.-Colonel, p.s8.0. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Maj.-Genl.,c.B ... 
Captain 

The Hon'ble, c:1.5. 
Major 

Major 

Major 

Major 
Lt.-Colonel, c.B.... 
Captain 

Major, D.s.0. 
Major 

Major, D.8.0.  o.. 
Major oe 
Genl., K.C.L.B, C.B. 
Lt.-Colonel ©... 
Lt.-Colonel sea 
Lt.-General, c.n.... 


Colonel, K.c..E. ... 


Bell, J. B. 

Bell-Irving, A. 

Bellers, E. V, 
Bengough, H. M. 
Bentinck, R. J. See 
Beresford, J. 8. 
Beresford, W. R. H. 
Bethell, H. A. 
Bethune, H. A. abe 
Bewicke, H. B. N. 
Bewicke-Copley, RAB, 
Beynon, H. L. N.° Pros | 
Beynon, W. G. L. bot 


Biddulph, S. F, 


Biggs, H. V. Al 


Bingley, A. H. on 
Bird, Sir G. C. eae 
Bird, W. J. B. ar 
Birdwood, W. S. 


Biscoe, W. W. 


Bisset, Sir, W. S. S. 


32nd Punjab Pioneers. 
R. A. 

Middlesex Regiment. 
Retired. 

S.C. 

c. Ss. 

Royal Welsh Fus. 

R. A. 

Gordon Highlanders. 
Late Manchester Regt. 
King’s Royal R. Corps. 
R. A. 

2-3rd Gurkha Rifles. 
19th Bengal Lancers, 
RE. 

D. A. A. General. 

S. Corps. 

Contlr. of Mily. Accts, 
10th Bombay Infantry. 
S. Corps. 

RE 


a , 


2————— — ———— 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS —(Contd.) 


Corps, &e. 


Br-General ... | Black, W. C. 


Major ... | Blane, C. F. 


Lt-General, x.c.B. | Blood, Sir B. 


Major ... | Blood, W. P. 

Major ... | Blyth, H. R. ae 
Captain ... | Boddam, E. B. C. 

Major «| Boileau, F. R. F. 

Major «| Bond, F. G. 

Captain «| Bond, R. F. G. ais 
Major ... | Bonbam-Carter, H. 


Major, ps0, ... | Borradaile, H. B. 


Lt.-Colonel ... | Borton, A. C. 


Captain ... | Bosanquet, J. T. I. 

Major ... | Boulnoia, W. A. 
Lt.-Colonel «.. | Bower, H. ae 
Major ... | Bowes, W. II. 

Colonel, cat, ... | Brackenbury, M. C. 
Captain ... | Bradley, H. V. 

Captain ... | Bradshaw, F. E. 


Lt -Colonel «| Bradshaw, L. J. E. 


Faquire ... | Bramley, P. B. 


Comdg. Deesa Dist. 


R. A. 


A Comdg. teForees, Punjab. 


2ud Royal Irish Fus, 
Royal Warwick. Regt. 
25th Gurkha Rifles. 
R. E. 


R. E. 

R.E. 

34th Punjab Pioncers. 
Late Somersetshire L. I. 
2nd Border Regt. 
R.A. 

Ist Chinese Regt. 

D. A. A. General. 

R. FE. 

2-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Dy. Commissioner. 


17th Bengal Infantry. 


Dist. Supdt. Police. 
4 


—_—<———$—$—$ $$$ 


Rank. 


Captain 
Major, Ds.o. 
Tieutenant 
Colonel, cB. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 
Major 
Captain 
Colonel, D.s.0. 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel, c. B. 
Lt.-Colonel 


Licutenant 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—-(Coutd.) 


EE ay 


Name. 


Corps, &c. 


Rredin, A. 


Bretherton, G. H. 


Breul F. A. 

Broadbent, J. E. 
Bromfield, F. W. 
Brooking, H. T. 
Broghton, E. C. 


Brown, W. IT. 


Browne, A. G. F. 


Browne, I. A. 
Brownlow, C. B. 


Bruce, J. 


Brunker, J. M.S. 


Brunner, F. W. 
Brush, J. FE. R. 
Bryan, T. W. G. 
Back, W. T. 

Buckland, P. A. 


Bullock, G. M. 


' Bunbury, W. E. 


) Bunbury, W. H. 


. 12th Madras Infantry. 
S. and Trans. Officer. 

‘ Gloucestershire Regt. 
‘RE. 

Cheshire Regiment. 


D. A. A. General. 


.. | York and L. Regt. 


25th Madras Infantry. 
| 2-4th Gurkha Rifles. 
Ist Border Regiment. 
4th Sikh Infantry. 
19th Bengal Lancers. 
RA. 

R. E. 

Royal Irish Fus. 


R. A. 


2nd Durham L. T. 


- | Suapdt, Army Clothing 
.. | Late Devonshire Regt. 
» | 28th Panjab Infantry. 


wf RE 


= 


( i) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS— (Contd.) 
rs 


tank, Name. Corps, ke. 
Lt.-Cutonel «| Burgess, F. F. R. + | S. Corps. 
Lt.-Colonel + | Burn, A. BP. «| 14th Sikhs. 
Esquire «| Barn, RN, «.. | Acctt.-Genl. P, W. D. 
Major +. | Burrowes, H. G. o | R.A. 
Captain + | Burton, A. de S. + | 25th Bombay Rifles, 
Captain «+ | Burton, A. R. «| Ist Infautry H.C. 
Colonel «+ | Burton, F.C. we | S.C. 
Captain « | Burton, R. G. «| Ist Infantry H. C. 
Vety-Captain ... | Butler, E. R. C. «| AV. D. 
Major + | Bythell, W. J. o. | RE. 
Major-Genl., cB... | Caldecott, F. J. : | Late R. A. 
t-Colonel on Callwell, AHL o | RAL 
Fsqnire ee | Campbell, A. ... | Asst. Supdt. Police. 
Major «| Campbell, C. F. «| Oth Bengal Cavalry. 
Major ese j Campbell, C. P. a. | CO. I. Horse, 
Captain «| Campbell, I. H. «| @th Bengal Lancers. 
Captain «| CampbelJ, J. ... | A. and S, Highlander. 
Br-Genl., cB. ... | Campbell, L. R. H.D.... | Comdg. meena 
Captain + | Campbell, L. W. Y.... | 8th Madras Infantry. 
Major, p.s.0. —... | Campbell, W. «| Gordon Highlanders. 
Captain «| Campbell, W. N. we [ S.C 


——————— 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS —(Contd ) 


Rank. 


Name. 


_ 


Corps, &e. 


Lt.-Colonel ee 
Captain 

Colonel 

Major 

Major ane 
Esquire 

Captain bed: 

tol, CALE. 


Major the Hon’ble 


Major 

Major ae 
Major ve 
Captain on 
Major oe 
Major . 
Major 
Major a8 
Captain o 
Major fc 


Colonel, c.B. on 


Lieutenant 


Candy, J. M. 
Capper, A. S. . 
Capper, W. B. 
Carbonara, E. 
Cardew, F. G. 

Carey, A. D. on 
Carleton, H. A. 
Carnac, J. H. Rivett ... 
Carnegie, R. F. oe 
Carpendale, P. M. 
Carncutiates W. M. 
Carruthers, R. A. ees 


Carson, T. ah 
Carson, W. P, es 
Carter, W. G. ee 


Carthew-Yorstoun, M. E 
Cartwright, C. M. oe 
Cattell, G. L. ake 
Cavendish, C. C. 
Chamberlain, N. F. F. G. 
Chamier, A. T. 


14th Bombay Infantry. 
C. I. Horse. 

A. A. General. 

8. Corps. 

Dy. Seey., M. D. 

Cc. 8. 

33rd Burma Infantry. 
Retired. 

Gordon Highlanders. 
21st Punjab Infantry. 
8th Bengal Lancers. 
1]th Bengal Lancers, 
Royal Irish Rifles. 
Retired List. 

Essex Rest. 

4th Bombay Cavalry, 
6th Bombay Cavalry. 
25th Madras Infantry. 
2nd Highland L. I, 

S. Corps. 

R. EL 


I 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS (Contd) 


—_———— ee 


Rank, Name. Corps, &e, 
General, v.c., .B. | Channer, G. N. S.C. 
Lt.-Col. v.p, Chanter, E. J. 2nd P. Vol. Rifles. 
Lt-Col., v.c. .. | Chase, W. St. L. 7th Bombay Pioneers, 
Major Chenevix-Trench, G. F. | Political Agent. 
Captain ++ | Chesney, N. E. 2-5th Gurkha Rifles. 
Captain Cheyne, A. Y. 15th Bengal Lancers. 
Captain e+ | Chitty, W. W. +. | 19th Bombay Infantry. 
Ciiptain Chrystie, G. ee | Sth Punjab Cavalry, 
Major .» | Churchill, A. B. N. RA. 
Colonel + | Clarke, H. w | BE 
Captain w | Clay, C. H. "—,,, [43rd Gurkha Rifles. 
Captain we | Clay, S. .. | 3rd Gurkha Rifles, 
Lieutenant Clayton, E. R. 2nd Oxfordshire L. I. 
MajorGenl. —... | Clifford, R. ME. «|S Corps. 
Major w+. | Climo, V. C. ... | West India Regt. 
Captain ... | Close, L. H. | RE. 
Lt.-Colonel +. | Clothier, R. F. ... | 27th Madras Infantry. 
Major Coates, J. U. we [RAL 


Colonel y's G.H.B. ay 


hk e 
“es Cockle, yc. J.D. re 


Esquire 
Lt.-Colonel 


™ | Odie, A.W. 6 ij 


25th Punjab Infantry. 


R. Welsh Fusiliers. 


Se 


ORDINARY MEMBE 
$$$ 
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(Contd ) 


Rank, Name. Corps, &e. 
Esquire Cole, C. J. | Public Works Dept. 
Major Cole, E H. + | 11th Bengal Lancers. 


Lt.-Colonel 

Major 

Captain, D.8.0. 

Maj -Genl., aor, 
CB, 

Captain 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Captain on 

Major 

Major oe 

Lt.-Celonel 

Maj-Gencral ... 

Lt.-Col., p.s 0. 

Captain ae 

Captain ase 

Major aes 


Lt.-Col., p.s.0. 


Cole, H.-H. 
Coleman, W. F. 
Collen, FE. H. 

| Collen, Sir E. Hf. H. 
Collins, G. G. 
Colomb, F. C. 
Combe, L. 
Comins, H. 
Compton, T. E. 
Conner, R. 
Conran, W. L. 
Cook, H. R. 
Cook, W. 
Cooke, T. A. 
Cookson, G. A. 
Cooper, H. A. 
Corbyn, E. C. 


Couchman. On, H. 


Cordue, W. G. R-~ ,., 


‘Late R. E. 

Suffolk Regiment. 

BR. A. 

S.C. 

U. Burma Vol. Rifles. 
42nd Gurkha Rifles. | 
Ist Scottish Rifles. 


Ist Brahman Infantry. 


... | Gloucestershire Rest. 


-. | 25th Bombay Infantry. 
i R.A. 
43rd Gurkha Rifles, 


+. | 16th Bengal Lancers, 


Ist Sikh Infantry. 
18th Bengal Lancers, 
RE. 


Somersctshire L, I. 


Northamptonshire Rezt. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Condd.) 


——————————_ 


Rank. 


Corps, ke. 


Esquire 

Major 

Major 

Captain 

Major 

Lieutenant 
It.-Colonel, 3... 


Br.-General 


Maj-Genl, vie... 
Captain 

Lieutenant 

Captain aoe 
Major 

Major 

Captain on 
Captain 

Captain 

Captain 

Major 

Major, D.s.0. 


Colonel, c.B. 


4 


Cowley, J. W. 


Cox, F. W. H. 


Coxhead, J. A. 


Craigie, J. H. 8. 


Crookshank, C. de W. ... 
Crookshank, W. P. 
Crosthwaite, J. G. 
Crowe, J. Hf. V. 


Crowther, R. T. 


Cruddas, H. W. 
Cuffe, 0. F. L. W. 
Cumberlege, C. J. 
Cunningham, A. H. 


Cuppage, W. A. 


Public Works Dept. 


« | £3rd Gurkha Rifles. 
| 


. 10th Bengal Lancers. 


; 12th Burma Infantry. 


. 21st Madras Pioneers, 


«| 16th Bengal Lancers. 


ce i R.A. 


Comdy. Sind Dist. 


i 
«| Comdg. China Field , 


i [Force. 


, RE 


ce | 1-Ist Gurkha Rifles. 


se | Asst. Commissioner, 


wie A 


23rd Punjab Pioneers. 
38th Dogra Tufantry. 
U. Burma Vol. Ritles. 
23rd Bombay Rifles. 

R. E. 

| 48th Bengal Pioneers. 
lst Gloucestershire Regt 


N. Staffordshire Regt. 


Ee 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 
SE 


Rank, Name. Corps, ke. 
Major «| Dallas, A. 16th Lancers, 


Maj.-Genl., cB .. 
Major, ¢.1.5. 
Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Captain on 
Major 

Captain 

Major 

Major 

Lt.-Colonel 


Captain wel 


Esquire, ¢.3. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain ae 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel 

Captain 

Capt., 6.3.6, CLE. 


Captain, D.8.0. .., 


Dalrymple, W. L. 
Daly, H. 

Dalton, J. C. 
Daukes, C. T. 
Daunt, W. D. 


Davidson, C. | 


Davidson, S. R 
Davies, H. R oH 
Davis, C. 
Davison, K. S. 
Davy, R. M. M. 
Dawkins, C. E. 
Dawkins, Hf. S, 
Dawson, E. 

Day, A. C. Fitz R. 
Day, J. G. 
DeBrath, E. 
deLabilliere, E. G. D. ... 
DeLesse, A. F. 


DeLisle, H. De B. 


Retired. 

Dy. Seey., Foreign Dept 
R.A. 

43rd Gurkha Rifles, 

C. I. Horse. 

2nd Sikhs. 


47th Sikhs. 


Oxfordshire L. Infy. 
Ist Bengal Lancers. 
2nd Bengal Lancers. 
Gloucestershire Regt. 
R.A. 

Rangoon Vol. Rifles. 
Ist Dorsetshire Regt. 
R.E. 

Dy. Secy., Mily. Dept. 
22nd Punjab Infantry, 
Pol. Agent. 


Durham L. Infantry, 


ee 


ORDINARY MEM BERS—(Contd.) 


———————— RE A pe 
Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
i 

Major Denne, A. R. 2nd Madras Infantry. 
Colonel +. | Des Voeux, C. H. me | 36th Sikhs. 

Li.Colonel +++ | Dewar, D. E. oe | R.A. 

Major Dick, A. R. : | 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
Captain «. | Dickson, J. H. ae S. and Trans. Officer. 
Lt.-Colonel «| Dillon, G. F. HH. oe 26th Punjab Infantry, 
Lieutenant +. | Dixon, C. S, . ee | Royal Irish Rifles. 
Major «| Dixon, P. E. oe | RE 

Major «| Dobbin, W.J.K. —,.. | Ist Sikh Infantry. —* 
Esquire +. | Donaldson, P. ... | Presdt. Simla Mplty. 
Captain +. | Donlea, T. ... | Retired List. 

Captain ++ | Donnan, W. es 1 BY &, 

Major-Genl., K.c.. Dorward, Sir A. R.F.... | RE. 

Vienne +. | Douglas, A. C. RN. 


Major 


Captain ae 
Captain 

Major 

Captain 
Lt-Col., ce. 


Lieutenant 


be a ee ee 


Douglas, J. A. 
Douglas, W. B. 
Dowding, H, H. H. 
Dowell, G. C: 
Drummond, EF. J. 


Drummond, F. H. R. ... 


Duckett, J. S. 


2nd Bevgal Lancers. 


8th Rajput Infantry. 


2nd Essex Regiment. 


R. A. 
8. C. 
C. I. Horse. 


9th Lancers. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 


Rank. 


Naine. 


aeeeneeeee ey 


Corps, &e. 


Captain 
Colonel, ¢.8, C.1.8. 
Captain ae 
Major 

Lt.-Colonel on 


Lt.-Colonel,x.p.,... 


Major, .n, on 
Captain oe 
Captain 
Major aes 
Colonel 


K.038.1, K.C.LE ... 
Colonel . 


Br.-Genl., cn. 4... 


Major oe 
Captain roe 
Major one 
Major oa 


Captain, p.s.o. 
Captain wet 


Captain ae 


——_—_—_—_— 


Dudgeon, F. A. 
Daff, B. 

Duff, G. M. 
Duhan, W. W. T. 
duMoulin, L. E. 
Duncan, A. 
Duncan, G. 
Dunean, 8S. 
Dunolly, K. J. G. 
Dunsterville, K. 8. 
Duperier, H. W. 
Durand, Sir H. M. 


+; Duthy, A. E. 


Dyce, G. H.C, 
Dyer, A. F. 

Dyer, R. E. H. 
Eardley-Wilmot, I. 
Farle, F. A. 

East, L. W. P. 
Eceles, C. J. 


Edmiston, W. 1. 


ey 


D. A. A. General. 
D. A. General. 
RE. 


R.A. 


.. | Royal Sussex Regt. 


IMS. 


LMS. 


. Late Gloncestershire Regt 


. | Sth Madras Infantry. 


RA, 


D. A. General. 

U. Burma Vol. Rifles. 
29th Punjab Infantry. 
18th Bengal Lancers. 
Royal War. Regt. 
R.A, 

16th Lancers, 


Nilgiri Vol. Riftes, 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS--(Contd.) 


Rank. 


_——— 


Name. 


—_— 


Corps, &e. 


Major, D.8.0, 

Major, D.8.0. 

Major-Genl., c. n., | 
D.8.0,, A.-D.-C. 

Captain 

The Hon’ble Major- 
Genl., K.c.B. 

Major-Gonl., c. B., 
D.8.0, 

Captain 

Lt.-General, c.B... 

Lt.-Colonel, D.8.0. 

Captain ate 

Colonel, c.at.c. 

Captain 

Captain 

Lt.-Colonel 

Br.-General ss 

Captain on 

Esqr., 0.8.1. 

Lt.-Colonel 

Major 

Major 


Major 


Edwards, F. J. M. 
Edwards, J. B. 


| Egerton, C. C. oo 
1 


. ' Egerton, C. P. ror 


Elles, Sir E. R. 
Elliot, E. L. ae 


Eustace, A. IT. 


Fagan, IL. E. 
Faithfull, H. TRO ow 
Fancourt, St. J. M.... 
Fane, V. B. ove 
Fanshawe, A. U. ass 
Fasken, C. G. M. ase 
Fasken, W. H. ane 
Faulknor, A. A. M. M.... 


Fayrer, J. 0. 8. one 


Evans, H. M. ae 
Evatt, J. T. ees 
Everett, H. J. on 
Exham, R. ate 
Fagan, H. R. on 


| 


3rd Bombay Cavalry. 
C. I, Horse. 
Comdg. Punjab Frontier 


[Force. 
Dy. Commissioner. 


. IMily.Member of Viceregal 


Council. 
S.C, 


2nd Sikhs, 

S.C. 

2-39th Garhwal Rifles. 
Somersetshire L. I. 
R.A. M.C. 

Ist Punjab Infantry. 
6th Madras Infantry. 
S.C. 

8.¢. 

Ist Punjab Cavalry. 
D.G, Post Office in India 
2nd Sikhs. 

10th Bengal Lancers. 
znd Bombay Grenadiers 
1-5th Gurkha Rifles. 


a 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd ) 


Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
Major | Fegen, M. F. o [R.A 
Major «| Fell, R. B. Scottish Rifles. 
Major, D.8.0. Fendall, C. P. we |R. AL 
Lt.-Colonel «.. | Fenton, A. B. e. | A. A. General. 
Captain +. | Fergusson, A. C. o | R.A. 
Captain «+. | Fergusson, H. C. H. L. Infantry. 
Lt.-Col., p.s.o, ... | Ferrier, J. A. «| REL 
Captain Finch, C. 1st Bengal Lancers, 
Captain +. | Finch, E. H. F. «.. | Late E.Lancashire Regt. 
Major +. | Fink, G. H. oe {LMS 
Esqr., €.8.1. «| Finlay, J. F. +. | Secy., Finance Dept. 
Lt.-Colonel Finnis, H. . a. | BL EL 
Captain Firth, E. W. A. © «| 9th Madras Infantry, 
Captain ... | Fisher, J. «.. | 1-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Lt.-Colonel FitzGerald, C. M. e | S. & Transport Officer. 
Major ».. | FitzMaprice, R, {RA , 
Major ... | Fleming, A. S, ...| Moulmein Vol. Rifles. 
Captain +. | Foord, E. R. +. | Inspr. Mily. Accounts. 


Lt.-Colonel, cn. ... 
Major on 
Captain 


Forbes, W. E. G. ies 
Forde, L. a8 
Forestier-Walker, C. E... 


Royal War. Regt. 
R.A. 
R. A. 


ey 


(ar5 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 


Rank, 


Name. 


Corps, ke, . 


Captain vee 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 


Captain 


Captain 


Captain oe | 


Surgn.-Genl., c.1.B., 
K.P. 

Captain 

Captain 


The Hon'ble k.c.s.1. 


Major 

Lieutenant one 
Captain ase 
Lieutenant 
Captain 


Lt.-Coloncl, ¢.3.... 


Colonel 

Lieutenant eee 
Captain as 
Captain an 


Forman, D. E. 
Forrest, R. T. E. L. 
Forth, C. T. W. 
Foss, K. M. 
Fowler, C. A. 

Fox, E. V. 


Fox-Strangways, T, S.... 


Franklin, B. 
Fraser, L. D. 
Fraser, N. G. 
Fryer, Sir F. W. R. 
Fuller, R. W. 
Furse, G. A. 


Fyffe, B. 0. 


+ | Gabbett, E. 


; Galloway, F. L: 


Gallwey, E. J. 
Garbett, C. H. V. 
Gardiner, A. 
Gardner, R. M. 8. 
Garratt, H. 8. 


R. A. 


30th Punjab Infantry, 


8th Madras Infantry. 


N. Staffordshire Regt. 
Royal Irish Rifles. 
ILM.S. 

R.A. 

4th Bombay Cavalry. 
Lt.-Governor, Burma, 
RA, 

R. A. 

Gloucestershire Regt. 
U. Burma Vol. Rifles, 
R. A. 

Somerset L. Infantry, 
S.C. 

R. E. 

Gloucestershire Regt. 


3rd Bombay Infantry. 


B. B. & C. I. Ry. V. Rifles. 


22nd Punjab Infantry. 


| 


Dates: 


(HES 


ORDINARY MEMBERS (Contd) 
ee 
' 


Rank. Name. Corps, ke. 


Captain Be | Garraway, CG. We he i D. A. A. General. 
LtColonel ene. Gartside Tipping BERL s C 
Maj. Genl, Gur, ; Gaselee, Sir A. ou aan 

Ren 
Magy -Genk, Kica. Gataere, Sir WF, 
Diese wee Gatesen, AL WL DD. tee We Lt jeune 
Lat Colonel we Gibbs, MOT sak 
Captain we Galbert, G. Seth Paul Pioneers 
Major wee Giles AL we Vath Ragpat Tofantes 
Moyer ee Gand, HEE eee Tet Ba, Caleutta ae 
Caption tise MS Be eis Ga. 
Colonel we Goad, He. ee Dar Arig BR : 

| Z i [Prep arti tee. 1 

Major wo Gedfnv SUL tee SY 
Leateuant wo Geode, GAO Sel Pons Cavalry. 
Capron cnn oa. Geet ae WS we EN, Pt, ROD Marine 
Cobo dere. tendo Dlr. 2S Corps 
Cartan Recitation Dodd? we Eth Shes 
Cold eo Geb DS LOS Corps 
Vee eal Cas ar ten tee wh Pes ab Gav dry, { 


seeou dh Dhak. 


Aa 


Panjab Pivxs 
ajput Inbes 
Caleatta V 


{ 
t Surrey Key: 


ny Remount 
[ Departs: 
ib Cavalry. 


, RI. Mae 


‘avelrs. 
anders. 
ruards, 


Anvers. 


—__—_— 


tank, 


(35) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS — (Coutd.) 


| 


Name. | Corps, &e. 


| 


Major 
Major, D.s.0, 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 


Colonel 


Maj.-Genl., cb. ... 


Colonel 
Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Licutenant 
Captain 
Colonel, c.n. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Esquire, C.1.8. 
Captain 
Captain 


Major 


1 ; 
. Gough, 8. C. ee Ath Bengal Lancers. 
i 


Graham, H.W. G. we Oth Lancers. 


« Graham, M.D. «+ Northamptonshire Regt. 


Grant, C. we DAL A. Genl., Br.- 
Army Schools, ‘ 
Grant, H. G, ee Seaforth Highlanders. 
Grant, HF. wed 1. G, Cavalry, England, 

Grant, Jas. aaa S.C. 

| Grant, S. te RED 
Grant, S. G. ».. | Scottish Rifles. 
Grant, W. O. eee 27th Baluch Iniantry. 

. | Grant-Duff, A. ... | Royal Highlanders. 
Graves, B. C. sees 
Gray, W. du G. ae Ist Punjab Infantry. 
Greenfield, R. MM. A. A. General. 
Freenhill-Gardyne, A. D. | Gordon Highlanders. 
Grey, A. oy Punjab Light Horse. 
Grey, W. G, ae | 23rd Madras Infantry. 
Griesbach, C. L. «| Dir. Geological Survey 

of India. 
Griffith, G. H. ew ROE 
Grimshaw, E. W. on | 24th Madras Infantry, 
i Grimston, R. E. on 6th Bengal Cavalry. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 
i A A I 


Rank. 


Captain 
Lt.-Colonel, c.p. ... 


Maj.-Genl., G.c.L.., 
K.C.B. 

Maj.-Genl., Kc. , 
D.8.0. 

Lieutenant 


Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Major 

Major 
Captain 
Colonel 
Major 
Licutenant 
Captain, c..5. 
Colonel, c.1.8. 
Captain 
Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel, v.c. ... 
Lt.-Colonel, c.p. ... 


Lt.-Colonel 


Name. 


Garraway, C. W. 


Gaselee, Sir A. 
Gatacre, Sir W. F. 
Gaussen, A. W. D. 
Gibbs, M. I. 
Gilbert, G. E. L. 


-+ | Giles, A. 


Girard, H. E 
Glasgow, W. J.T. 
Goad, H. 


Godfrey, S. H. 


| Godwin, C. A. C. 
oT Goodridge, W. 5S. 
+ | Gordon, J. CF. 
Gordon, JL. R: ae 


! Gordon, R. 


-. | Gordon, §. D. 
1 


i Gordon, W. E. 


! Gore, St. J. C. 
i : 


Gott, G. A. oh 


Gartside-Tipping RF. ... 


i 


Corps, &e. 
D. A. A. General. 
S.C. 
8.C. 


.-- | Cumdg. Eastern Dist. 


[England. 
H. Lt. Infantry. 


34th Panjab Pioneers, 


13th Rajput Infantry. 


- , lst Bn, Calcutta Vol. 


(Rifles, 
R. West Surrey Regt. 


Dir. Army Remount 
[Departinent. 
8.6. 


+ | 3rd Punjab Cavalry. 


R.N., Dir, R. I. Marine 
S. Corps. 

15th Sikhs. 

S. Corps. 

5th Bengal Cavalry. 
Gordon Highlanders. 
dth Dragoon Guards, 


‘th Bombay Lancers. 


ee ee 


cea 
ORDINALES MEMBERS — DES Cd eee ert 


Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 


Hay Bengal Lancers. 


Major ++ | Gough, 8.C. 


Major, D.S.0. Graham, I. W.G. ae i 5th Lancers. 
| 


Captain od Graham, M. D. oe Northamptonshire Regt. 
Lt.-Colonel fee Grant, C. we | D. A. A. Genl., Br.- 

| | Army Schools. 
Colonel «| Grant, H. G, oy Seaforth Highlanders. 
Maj-Genl.,, c.B. ... | Grant, H. F. aoe 1. G. Cavalry, England. 
Colonel «.. | Grant, Jas. cee 8. C. , 
Colonel vl Grant, 8. ow | RE 
Lt-Colonel «| Grant, S. G. ... | Scottish Rifles. 
Lieutenant «.. | Grant, W. 0. ee | 27th Baluch Infantry. 
Captain «. | Grant-Dutf, A. + | Royal Highlanders. 
Colonel, c.B. ... | Graves, B. C. oo 8... 
Lt.-Colonel «| Gray, W. du G, ee | Ist Punjab Infantry. 
Colonel ... | Greenfield, R. M. w. | A. A. General. 
Captain ... | Greenhill-Gardyne, A. D. | Gordon Highlanders. 
Lt.-Colonel a. | Grey, A. «| Panjab Light Horse. 
Captain «.. | Grey, W. CG. ... | 23rd Madras Infantry. 
Esquire, ce, ... | Gricsbach, C. L. ... | Dir, Geological Survey 

of India. 

Captain «.. | Griffith, G. H. w | REL 
Captain ... | Grimshaw, E. W. ... | 24th Madras Infantry. 
Major ++ | Grimston, R. E. on 6th Bengal Cavalry. 


m~ 
te 
ws 


ORDINARY MEMBERS — (Contd.) 


Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
Captain : ‘Gateln, S. B. 18th Bengal Lancers, 
Lt.-Colunel ~. | Grover, M. H. 8. | 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
Colonel Gwatkin, F. 8. : A. A. General. 
Lieutenant ITadow, A. L. Norfolk Regt. 

Colonel Haggard, C. ' Late Royal Irish Rifles. 


Br.-General 


Captain oe 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant 
Captain on 
Major eee 


Maj.-Genl., K.c.B., 
D.S.0. 

Major, D.g.0. 0... 

Col, v.c.,C.B., D.S.0.,| 

Colonel, o.B.,a.D.c. 

Lt.-Colonel 

Esquire 

Major See 

Lt.-Culonel 

Captain 


Colonel 


«| Hamer, M. A. 


Hailes, W. 
Hall, R. M. 


Hallett, R. L. H. 


| Hamilton, A. 8. 
Hamilton, C. 
Hamilton, Sir, Ian S. M.. 
Hamilton, W. G. 
Hammond, A. G. 
Harley, G. EL 
Harman, C. E 
Harrington, H. 8. 
Harris, A. P. D. 
Harris, C. W. 
Marrison, T. A. 


Hart, H. H. 


; Comdg. AMahabad Dist. 


13th Bengal Lancers. 
18th Bengal Infantry. 
29th Baluch Infantry. 
4th Sikhs. 

2nd Rajput Infantry. 
Adj.-Genl., S. Africa, 
Norfolk Regt. 

S. Corps. 

A. A. Gencrat. 

2nd Connaught Rangers 
Chief Engr. K.-S, Raily. 
17th Bengal Infantry. 
2nd Rajput Infantry. 
Asst. Secy., Mily. Dept. 


RE 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS— (Contd.) 


—— 


Nank. 


Maj-Genl.,v.c ,k.c.B 
Captain 

Major 

Lt-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant on 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant on 
Major, D.s 0. 
Lt.-Colonel 

Captain 

Captain 

Major, v.D. oe 
Captain 

Lt.-Colunel 

Major 

Captain, D 8.0. 
Maj.-General 

Lt -Colonel 


Lt.-Colonel 


Colonel 


Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Hart, Sir R. C. 
Harvest, H. de V. 
Harvey, J. E. 
Haughton, T. H. 
Hawkes, H. M. P. 
Hawkes, R. 
Hawkins, F. 
Hawkins, W. 
Hayden, F. A. 
Hayes, C. H. 
Hayes, R. H. 


' Head, G. 


Heaven, F. G, 
Heffernan, H. W. 
Heyan, F. 
Hendley, H. 
Henegan, J. 
Henry, G. 
Herbert, C. : 
Herbert, L. 


Hervey, HH. de la M. 


“| 


Comdy. Quetta Dist. 
9th Madras Infantry. 
R. A. 

20th Madras Infantry. 
I. Genl., 8. & Transport, 
Ist Brahman Tafantry. 
1st Brahman Infantry. 
Ist P. Vol. Rifles. 

West Riding Regiment. 
1st Bengal Lancers, 
Middlesex Regiment. 
Ist Norfolk Regiment, 
Madras Railway Vols. 
19th Madras [nfantry. 
Late Sth D. Guards, 

I M.S, 

10th Gurkha Rifles. 

Q. M. Genl. in India, 
S.C. 


C. I. Horse. 


«| Comdg. K.-Kuarram Force 


— Eee 


Rank, 


( 


93) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS ~ (Coatd.) 


Corps, &e. 


Lt.-Colonel 


Exqnire, C.1.E. 


Maj.-Genl, ¢.B. ... 


Licutenant 
Colonet 
Lientenant 


Captain 


Maj.-Genl., cB... 


Esquire 


Maj.-Genl., CB... 


Colonel 

Major 
Captain 

Major 

Major 

Major 

Major 
Captain, D.8.0. 
Captain 
Major 


Captain 


me 


| Home, J. M. fod as 


) . re 
Nouison-Craufnrd, J. 


* Hobday, T. F. vel 


Hewitt, A. 1. u 
| 


Higham, T. on 
Hill, W. 

Hill, W. 1. B. eel 
Hilliard, W. EF. 
Hilson, R. J. 


Nislop, A. F. veel 


Comdg. Moulmein V-. 
Rifles. 

PublicWorks Dept. 

I. G. of Vols. in India. 


Gloucestershire Regt. 


Asst. Qr. Master Genl. 


31st Burma Infantry. 
5th Bombay Cavalry. 
S.C. 


Hodson, C. W. 


Hogg, . C. se 
Hogge, C, ose 
Hoghton, F. A. 
Holbrook, BE. 1. St. Go... | 


Holland, 1. F. ee! 
| 


Holland, P. 
Holloway, B. a 
Holloway, FE. 1. aoe 
Holman H.C. os | 
| 
| 
i 


A, 


{ 
Howell, E. ALR. oh 


Dy. Secy., P. W. D. 
S. Corps. 

33rd Punjab Infantry. 
D. A. A. General. 
West Yorkshire Regt. 
22nd Punjab Infantry. 
47th Sikhs. 

2nd Madras Lancers, 
4th Madras Pioneers. 
16th Bengal Lancers. 
1-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
th Bombay Pioneers, 


8. & Transport Officer, 


( 2) 
ORDINARY MEMBER 


S-—(Coutd.) 


Rank. 


Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Captain 


Major 


Lt.-Colonel, p.s.0. 


Lieutenant 
Major 
Major, D.s 0. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Esynire, c.s.1. 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 


Major 


Name. 


\ Corps, &e. 


Howell, P. 


Howlett, A. 
Hudson, A. K. 
Hudson, T. R. C. 
Huggins, P. G. 
Hughes, C. C. A. A. 
Hughes, F. T. C. 
Hume, C. V. 
Humphery, 5. 


Hutchins, H. L. 


Hutchinson, C. G. 
Hutchinson, H. D. 
Tevers, O. G. 
Tggulden, H. A. 
Tles, F. W. 

‘ Iremonger, R. G. 
Irwin, G. R. 

Tyatt, G. A. 


Jackson, J. 


Jacoh, C. W. 


Hutchinson, C A. R. ... 


Corps of Guides. 


«' Comdg. Southern Shan 


| Dist. 
17th Bengal Lancers. 


R.A. 
21st Madras Pioneers, 


14th Bengal Lancers. 


. Erinpura Irregular Force 


i R.A. 


Gloucestershire Regt. 


“| S. & Transport Officer. 


41st Dogra Infantry. 


.. | 33rd Burma Infantry. 
~~! SC 


, Cant. Magistrate. 

2nd Derby. Regt. 
10th Jat Infantry. 
33rd Burma Infantry. 
Lincolnshire Regt. 


9th Madras Infantry, 


24th Baluch Infantry. 


ee 
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ORDINARY MEMBELS—(Centd.) 


Rank, | Name. Corps, ce. 

Captain «| Jacob, H. IF. | S.C. 

Captain «| James, W. B. «| 2nd Bengal Lancers. 

Br.-General,c.s. ... | Jeffreys, P. D. «.. | Comdg. Narbada Dist. 

Major | Sellett, J. H. we | ROAL 

Captain + Jennings-Bramly, H. ... | Royal Highlanders. 

Lt.-Genl., c.B.... ; Jennings, R. M. we | SC. 

Major «| Jermyn, T. | D, A. A. General. 

Captain « , Jerram, H. ... | Asst. Director Mily. Edn. 
{in India. 

Major, p.s.0. —... , Johnson, F. E. we | R.A, 

Major .! Johnstone, A.A J. ... | 5th Punjab Infantry. 

Major ... | Johnstone, B. A. ++. | Ist Madras Pioneers, 

Captain, p.s.0. ... | Jones, H. J. + | 14th Sikhs. 

Captain +. | Jordan, R. P. -.. | Gloucestershire Regt. 

Lt.-Colonel +++ | Justice, C. Le G, ... | 48th Bengal Pioneers, 

Lt.-Colonel, p. 8.0. | Keary, H. D’U. +. | 31st Burma Infantry. - 

Major «+. | Keate, C. R, ...) 31st Burma Infantry. 

Lt.-Colonel, p. 8. 0. | Keene, A. | RA. 

Lt.-Colonel «| Keir, J. L. | RA. 

Colonel, cB... | Kekewich, R. G. ... | North Lancashire Regt. 

Col., c.B. + | Kelly, J. G. we S.C. 

Br.-General «| Kemball, G. V. «|B Genk, W. African 


\ [Frontr. Force, 
a Se router Force: 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS— (Contd) 


Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
Captain Kennedy, W. M. Asst. Commissioner. 
Captain Kennien, R. L. Asst. Political Agent. 
Major Kenny, H. T. Asst. Secy., M. Dept. 


Captain, p.8.0. 
Major 

Esquire 

Major 

Maj-General 
Captain 

Captain 

Major 

Captain 

Lieutenant 

Major 

Captain 

Captain 
TheHon'ble,xk.c.a.c. 
Esquire, cB. 0. 
Captain 

Br-Genl., ¢.B.,D.8 0. 


Colonel 


Kenrick, G. E. R. 
King, A. B. 
Kirk, H. A. 
Kirkpatrick, W. 
Kitchener, F. W. 
Knapp, K. K. 
Knox, A. W. F. 
Kreyer, F. A. C. 
Laing, F. C. 
Lance, F. F. H. 


Langley, J. P. 


| Lash, A. O. 


Lathbury, H. 0. 
Law, Sir E. F, 
Lawrence, W. R. 
Lawson, 0. H. 
Leach, H. P. 
Leckie, F. W. V. 


Royal W. Surrey Regt. 

Royal Irish Regt. 

Director of Telegraphs. 

Ist Punjab Infantry. 

Comdg. Mobile Column, 
S. Africa. 

R. A. 

5th Punjab Infantry. 

16th Bombay Infantry. 


12th Bengal Infantry. 


19th Bengal Laucers. 


i RA, 


13th Bombay Infantry. 
R. E. 
Member of Viceregal 
Council. 
Pte. Secy. to H. E. the 
Viceroy. 
26th Punjab Infantry. 


Comdg. Presidency Dist. 


S.C. 


ES 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS —(Contd.) 


-_——— S/S 
Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
Captain Lee, J. F. e+ | Ist Punjab Vol. Rifles, 
Esquire Lees, 0. C. P. W. Dept. 
\ 
Col. Bart. cn. ...) Leslie, Sir C. H. S. Corps. 


Major 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 
Captain 
Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Colonel 
Major 
Esquire 


Major 


Maj.-Genl.,c B.,c.8.1, 


| Ley, W. G. 
Leyborne-Popham, E. ... 
Light, R. H. es 


.. | Lightfoot, T. W. 


Lillingston, W. E. G. ... 
Lindesay, E. 

Lindsay, H. A. P. on 
Little, C. B, 

Lloyd, W. E. E, 

Loch, G. G. a8 


Lomax, S. H. 


Long, 8. S, eee 
Lorimer, J. G. ees 
Loudon, J A. a 


Lovett, B. On 


General, G.c.B. Low, Sir R. C, ae 
Captain Lowis, P. 8, oe 
Captain, mz, Luard, H. B, oe 
ee 


Ist N. Staffordshire Regt 

Ist Madras Lancers. 

17th Bombay Infantry, 

8th Rajput Infantry. 

2nd Lancers H. C. 

Late Royal Irish Regt. 

S. & Transport Officer. 
Somersetshire L. I. ' 
4th Infantry H. C. 


| Royal Scots, 


.. | Late Scottish Rifles. 


Army Service Corps. 
C.S. 
13th Madras Infantry, 


Late R. E. 

Comdg. the Forces, 
[Bombay, 

R.A. 

LMS. 


ee 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS — (Contd) 


Rank. 


Captain 

Major, D.8.0. 
Captain 

Lt-Genl., K.c.B. ... 
Colonel 

Lt.-Colonel 

Captain 

Captain 

Major 


Lt.-Colonel, M.p.... 


Major oe 
Major ae 
Captain ac 


Lt.-Colonel, p.8.0. 
Captain 

Captain 

Captain, p.s.0. 
Lieutenant 
Lt-Colonel, c.. ... 
The Hon’ble,G.c.s.t. 


Captain 


————__ 


Lubbock, G. 
Lucas, F. G. 
Luck, C. A. 


Luck, Sir G. 


! Lugard, H. 'T. 


Lumsden, H. R. W. 


Lyne, C. V. N. 


i Lyon, J. W. H. 


Lyster, A. W. 
McCartie, C. J. 
McConaghey, H. 
McDermott, J. 
MeNeile, D. H. 
McSwiney, E. F. H. 
McVean, D. A. D. 


Macalpine-Leny, R. L.... 
Macandrew, H. J. M. ... 


Macaulay, D. I. M. 
Macdonald, J. R. L. 


MacDonnell, Sir A. P. ... 


MacGeorge, H. K. 


Corps, &e. 


RE. 
£-5th Gurkha Rifles. 


' 2nd Punjab Cavalry. 


« Comdg.the Forces, Bengal 


R.A. 

3rd Brahman Infantry. 
' 16th Madras Infantry. 
25th Madras Infantry, 
8. Corps. 

ILM.S. 

Royal Irish Pus. 

2nd P. V. Rifles. 

| 19th Bengal Lancers, 


Ist Lancers H. C. 


.. | 45th Sikhs, 


16th Lancers. 

5th Bengal Cavalry. 
1st Bengal Lancers. 
R. E. 

Cc. S. 


14th Bombay Infantry. 


eds 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Coutd ) 
-_oOoOoOoo 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Br.-Genl., ¢.B.,D.s.0. 
Lt.-Celonel, c.p. ... 
Lt.-Culonel 
Captain aay 
Captain 

Major, D.s.0. 
Major, D.s.o. 
Captain, D.s.o. 
Major 

Captain 

Major 

Lt.-Colonel 
Br.-General, c.B.... 
Captain on 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 

Major 

Captain 

Major 
Major-General 


Maj.-Genl., c.1.B.... 


Macgregor, C. R. 


Mackenzie, C. J. 


- (Mackenzie-Kennedy,E.C.W 


Maclachlan, T. R. 
Maclean, A. IL. 
MacMunn, G. F. 
Maconochy, E.W.S.K. ... 
Macquvid, C. E. E. F. K. 
Macready, C. FN, 
Madden, T. E. 
Mahon, R. H. 
Maisey, F.C. . 
Maitland, P. J. 
Major, F. F. 
Mansel, H. A. 
Mansfield, H. 
Mardall, W. 8. 
Marindin, A. H. 
Marriott, E. F. 


Marsh, F. H. B. 


Marshall, G. F. L. 


Comdg. Assam Dist. 


+ | Seaforth Highs. 


Ist Madras Pioneers. 


+ | 40th Punjab Infantry. 
+, A-and S, Highlanders. 


RA 


.D A. QM. Genl., TL. B. 
i 
: Ist Lancers H. C, 


Gordon Highlanders, 
} 


a Vth Bengal Infantry. 
IRA 

i 
caro On 


| 
- | Comdg. Aden Dist. 


Ist Infantry H. C. 
Dorsetshire Regt. 

Dy. Dir. Genl. for Trans, 
17th Bengal Lancers, 
Ist Royal Highlanders. 
8. Corps. 

S.C. 


Late R. FE. 


a 
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) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS — (Contd ) 


———$$$<$____ 


tank, Name, Corps, &e. 
Captain Marshall, T. FE. R.A. 
Colonel Martin, A. R. Asst. Mily. Seey., W. 
[Otlice, 
Lt -Colonel Martin, M. R. E. 
Major .. | Massie, R. H. R. A. 


Lt.-Col, cB, v.d. 
Major 


Lt.-Colonel 


Colonel cus 
Major 

Lieutenant 

Major 

Captain ee 
Major ses 
Major oes 
Major 


Colonel,c.B.,4.D.c. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel, c.1.8. 
Captain 

Captain 


Major 


Masson, D. P. 
Massy, G. 
Massy, H. 8. 
Masters, A. 
Maurice, F. B. 
Maxwell, D. W. 
Maxwell, G. W, 
Maxwell, H. G. 
Maxwell, N. 
Mayhew, H. 8. 
Mayne, C. B. 
Mayne, R. C. G, 
Meade, J. W. B. 
Meade, M. J. 
Mears, A. 
Medley, A. G. 


Medley, E. J. 


«| Ist P. V. Rifles. 
+ | Norfolk Regiment. 
+ | 19th Bengal Lancers. 


| 
eda Q. M. General. 


| Derbyshire Regiment. 


..| L-4th Gurkha Rifles. 


A. A. General. 
16th Bengal Lancers, 


R. A. 


.- | Border Regiment, 


| REL 


30th Baluch Infantry, 
3rd Lancers I. C. 
Political Agent. 

iS. Corps. ; 

D. A. A. General. 


17th Bengal Lancers, 


ORDINARY MEMBEL 


S—(Con td.) 


j 


Rank. Nance. 


Corps, &e. 


Maj--Genl, Kc. B., | 
ou, 
Lieutenant 


Meiklejohn, Sir W. IT 
Melliss, I’. G. 
Colonel, K.c.s.1. ... | Meliss, Sir H. 


Major, sn. Melville, C. 1. 


Major Melville, J. S. 
Captain | Mereer, W. I. W, 
Esquire Meredith, A. 
Captain | Miles, P. J. 


Colonel, c.s.t. Miley, J. A. 


Major Millar, W. I. 
Captain | Milne, J. W. 
Major, p.s.0. | Moberley, F. J. 


Lieutenant 


Moens, A. W. H. M,. 


Major Molesworth, H. C. 


Captain, p.s.0, Molyneux, E. M. J. 


Colonel ' Monck-Mason, G. G, 
Lt.-Colonel | Money, A, W. 
Colonel, cb. Money, E. A. 
Lt.-Colonel | Money, G. A. 
Colonel Money, G. E. 
Captain Money-Shewan, R. E. 


Comdg. Ondh Dist. 


13th Bombay Infantry. 
RAM, Corps. 
» 4th Rajput Infantry. 
26th Madras Infantry. 
Deputy Commissioner 
4th Punjab Infantry. 
« | Acctt. Genl. M. Dept. 
16th Punjab Infantry. 


22nd Madras Infanery. 


87th Dogra Infantry. 


2nd Sikhs. 

R. A. 

12th Bengal Cavalry. 
A, 

R. A. 


S. Corps. 


18th Bengal Lancers, 


S.C, 


SS SS Se 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 
——————————— 


Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
Lientonant Monreal, G. Wiltshire Regiment. 
Major +, Montgomery, C. A. S. ... | lst Bombay Grenadiers. 

i 
Lt.-Colonel Montgomery, J. A. L. ... | S.C. 
Lt.-Colonel Moore, G. H. J. Bhopal Battalion. 


| 
Br.-Genl.,c.B.,0.8.0. | 
( 


More- Molyneux, G. H.... 


Captain | Morgan, A. H. oes 
Captain : Morris, R. L. 
Major +, Morris, W A. ee 
Lt.-Colnoel 1 Morrison, R. H. was 
Captain «.. | Morton, E. R. 


Maj-Genl., K.C.LE., | 
CB. 

Captain ae 

Lt.-Colonel on 


Major ae 


Br-Genl, B.c.B. ... 
Major tee 


Captain 


Captain 


Maj. the Hon’ble 
Captain 


Lieutenant 


Morton, Sir G. de C. ... 


Moulton-Barrett, H. P. 


Mallaly, H. 

Mullins, W. B. ae 
Murray, Sir J. W. ave 
Muspratt-Williams, C. A. 


Nairne, E. 8. 


 Nangle, K. E. 


Napier, H. D. on 
Napier, G. S. F. 
Nash, W. G. an 


Comdg.Rohilkhand Dist. 
U. Burma Vol. Rifles. 
3rd Bengal Cavalry. 

R. A.M. C. 

Late 18th Hussars. 
47th Sikhs. 

Comdg. Dublin, Dist. 
A. & S. Highs. 

RE. 

27th Punjab Infantry, 
Comdg. Southern Dist, 
R.A. 

R. A. 

3rd Infantry H. C. 

C. I. Herse. 

Oxford. Light Infantry. 
BB. & C. LRy.V. Rifles 


ee ee 


ae 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—-/ Contd). 


Een 


Rank. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 

Captain ati 
Br.-General on 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
General ase 
Major 

Captain 

Lt.-Geul., K.c.B. ... 
Lt.-Genl., c.B. 
Captain 

Major a 


Major 


Captain ee 
Major 


H. E. the Right 
Hon’ble,G.c.1.8.,¢.B. 
Captain 
Captain 
Major 


Lt.-Colonel we 


TS 


Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Nedham, E. M. 
Nethersole, A. R. 
Nethersole, F. R. 
Neville, J. P. C. 


Newell, W. J. 


Cant. Magistrate. 
‘5th Madras Infantry. 


Assistant Commissioner. 


+ tD. A. General. 


8th Rajput Infantry. 


Newill, J. H. 21S. 0: 
Nicholl, T. wi RA 
Nicholls, A. «+ | 2nd Punjab Infantry. 


Nicholson, C. L. 
Nicholson, Sir W. G. ... 
Nicolson, M. H. aes 
Nisbet, F. C. 

Noblett, L. H. . 
Norie, C, Ede M. 
Norman, H. H. eee 
Norman, W. W. 
Northcote, H.S., Lord... 
Nuttall, J. R. Br 
O'Connor, W. F.T.... 
O'Donnell, G. B. cn 


O'Donoghue, M. E. 


Yorkshire Regiment. 
Dir. of Mily. Intelligence 
/S.C. 

Gloucestershire Regt. 
Royal Irish Rifles. 
1-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
Northamptonshire Regt. 
2nd Punjab Cavalry. 
Governor of Bombay. 
44th Gurkha Rifles. 

R. A. 

S.C. 


2nd Madras Infantry. 


ORDINARY MEMBEL 


Rank. 
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Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Esquire 
Lt.-Colonel 
Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel eo 
Captain ae 
Major 
Captain 
Major 

Major 
Colonel, ¢.1.8, 
Lt.-Colonel 
1t.-Colonel 
Colonel 

H. EF. Genl., 


K.C.B. 
Major 


G.C.I.E. 


Captain 

Lt.-Colonel oe 
Major ae 
Esquire, C. 1. & ... 


Lt.-Colonel 


Major 


“| 


«| O'Dwyer, M. PY 


O'Leary, T. E. 


, O'Neill, W. H. 


| Ogg, GS. 

| Oldfield, C. G. 
, Oldfield, T. 
Ommauney, G. S. 


' Ormerod, G. 8. 


| Ottley, J. W. 


- | Ovens, G. H. 


, Owen, Re 
| 


..| Paley, E. G. 


i Palmer, Sir A. P. 


Palmer, H. I. E. 
Parker, N. T. 
Parkinson, J. R. 
Parsons, C. G. 
Patterson, A. B. 


| Patterson, G. 


Patterson, H. MeN 


O'Sullivan, G. 1. W. 


AFR... 16th 


| 
» | Sth Punjab Cavalry, 


! 
wi GS. 


; Royal Irish Fusiliers. 


Bombay Tnfautry. 


| 2-1st Gurkha Rifles, 
! 


+. | 2nd Royal Mans. Fus. 
WIRE 


.. | Border Rest. 


, Late 21st Hussars. 
{ 
' Late 18th Hussars, 


C.-in-C, in India, 


«| 6th Jat Infantry, 


. | Hampshire Regiment. 


$.C. 

:C. 8. 

Wryde Bay Mounted In- 
fantry, Queensland De- 


fenee Forces. 
Sth Bengal Cavalry, 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS--(Contd.) 


ee 


————————— 


Rank. 


Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Colonel, D.8.0. 
Major 
Esquire 
Colonel, 6.3.6. + 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Br.-General 
Captain 
Major, ¢.31.6. 
Major, D.s.0. 
Lt.-Colouel 
Captain oe 
Major 

Captain 

Major 

Captain 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 

Major 

Major 


Captain 


| Pickard, F. 


Payne, R. L. 
Peach, E. 
Peacock, E. B 
Peacocke, W. 
Peart, C. L. 
Pemberton, W. A. 


Penton, H. E. 


* Perkins, J. C. C. 


Peyton, W. J. 
Philipps, I. 
Phillipps, C. R. 
Phillips, R. 3. ° 
Phillips, W. E. 


L. B. 


Pickard-Cambridge, E.D. | 


Pierce, F. G. 
Piers, W. B. 
Pigou, F. H. 
Pinney, R. J. 
Pirie, C. P. W. 


Playfair, A. 


| 

| 
=| 18 

\ 


! Royal Inns. Fus. 
3rd Madras Infantry. 
1 C. Service. 

D. Q. M. General. 


4th Sikhs. 


Naini Tal V. Rifles. 


Comdg. Nagpore Dist. 


Mily. Accts. Dept. 


7th Bombay Lancers. 


my 1-5th Gurkha Rifles. 


19th Bombay Infantry. 


2nd Sikh Infantry. 
(28th Punjab Infantry. 
: Ist Royal W.S. Regt. 
Bedfordshire Regt. 
9th Madras Infantry. 


3rd Bombay Infantry. 


1st Infantry H. C. 
Royal Fusilicrs. 
5th Bengal Lancers. 


, Asst. Commissioner. 


ORDINARY MEMBERS-~(Contd) 


Rank. Nanie. | Corps, &e. 
Captain «| Playfair, F. H. G. «| D. A. A. Genk, Musky, 
Colonel «| Plowden, F. He vl AL AL General. 
Lt.-Colonel vy Pollard, W. C. «| U5th Bengal Lancers, 
Lt-Colonel Pollock, F. G. nay 7th Bengal Lancers. 
Lieutenant —-... | Polwhele, A. C. ... | Naini Tal V. Rifles. 
Colonel ses | Porter, A. R. a | Comdg. at Moultan. 
Lt-Colonel | Porter, H. E. dete 0s CE 
Esquire ae | Potter, C. D. age | Survey Department. 
Major ... | Potts, F. ceil Rede 
Captain seer Powell, AWD. .. | 19th Hussars. 

Major Powell, S. H. i Rob. 

Captain «. | Powel, W. B. pas 9th Madras Infantry, 
Captain +. | Prentis, W. 5. eh 29th Burma Infantry, 
Major «| Pressey, A. 4th Rajput Infautry, 


Lt-Colunel, p.s.0. | Preston, J. E. 3. Corps. 
Esquire, ce... Preston, S. we! Punjal PL W. De 


Prichard, G. P.M... |S. Corps. 


Lt-Colonel 
Colonel s+ | Prickett, ‘I a ! LP. 

Lt--Colonel se Priestley, N. G. ae | 2nd Punjab Vol, Rifles. 
Lt-Colonel «| Pringle, A. S. Corps. 

Lieutenant «4 Prissick, C. 2nd sikhs. 

ree Soe eens ee See eR he 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 


— 


Rank. Nate. Corps, ke, 
2 + 
Licutenant Pryce, H. E. ap R. 18th Bengal Infantry. 
Colonel Pulley, C. a5 : 8.¢. 
Lt.-Colonel Purvis, A. B. “ | R. A. 
Lt.-Colonel Quentin, W. + i 4th Bombay Rifles. 
Major : Radcliff, S. G. site 33rd Burma Infantry. 


Lt -Colonel 
Lieutenant eee 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel, cB... 
Lt.-Colonel 


Lt.-Colonel 


Colonel wiht 


Major 


Licutenant 


Lt.-Colonel ee 


Captain 


Br.-Genl., K.c.B.... 


Esquire 

Captain a! 
Major 

Captain on 


Radcliffe, A.W. T. «| 45th Sikhs. 
Radice, A. H. «| Gloucestershire Regt. 
1 


tainey-Robinson, R. M. | 12th Burma Infantry. 


Ramsay, J. G. ee | 24th Punjab Infantry. 


Ramsden, HFS... | Mily. Accounts Dept. 


Ranken, G. P. e- ' A6th Punjab Infantry. 
Ranking, W. L. oes S.C. 

Rawlins, G. W. e- | 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
Rawson, R. I. +. Gloucestershire Regt. 
Read, H. 4th Rajput Infantry. 


i Redmond, W. J. H. , te | Rangoon V. Ritles. 


Reid, Sir, A. J. F. + | Comdg. Assam Dist. 
Rendell, T. H. +. | Survey Department. 
Rennick, F. co 46th Punjab Infantry. 
Reynolds, T.G. C. —... j nd Royal Innis. Fus. 


Rickards, E. + | 4th Dragoon Guards. 


a 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 


Sn 


Rank, Name. Corps, &ce 
Captain Ricketts, L. H. 12th Burma Jnfantry. 
Colonel Riddell, W. H. A. A. General. 


Major 
Colonel, vic... 
Captain 
Colonel, c.w.a. 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 
Esquire, ¢.1.8. 
The Hon'ble,k.c.s.1. 
Major 
Surgn.-Lieut. 
The Howble  ... 
Captain one 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel, D. 8, 0. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Colonel, c.B. 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major 


Captain 


Rideout, F. C. W. 
tidgeway, R. K. 
Rigby, G. C, 


Ringwood, H. 
Rippon, G. 
Risley, H. If. 
Rivaz, Sir C. M. 
Roberts, H. L. 


Robertson, A. W. 


Robertson, P. R. 


Robinson, G. If, 


Rogers, J. B. Leslio 


Rind, A. TLS. A. aah 


Robertson, F. A. |... 


Robertson, G. A. eae 


Robertson, W. R. aes 


Roelifort, A. N. ee 
Redwell, E. H. ae 


Roome, R. E, ees 


S. & Trans. Officer. 


.. |S. Corps. 


Wiltshire Regt. 

S. Corps. 

East Surrey Regt. 

29th Burma Infantry, 

Cc. 8. 

Member of the Viceregal 
Council. 

Ist Bengal Lancers, 

E.I. Ry. V. Rifles. 

C. Service, 

D. A. Q. M.G., I. B: 

Ist Scottish Rifles. 

3rd Dragoon Guards. 

2-I1st Gurkha Rifles. 

R. A. 

20th Punjab Infantry. 

Dehra Dun M. Rifles. 


6th Bombay Cavalry. 


Reuk. 


Captain, ne... | Roos-Keppel, G. 0. 


Lt.-Colencl 


Esquire 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS -(Contd.) 


Name. 


| Corps, &e. 


w.! Rose, H. 
i} 


.. | Ruse, H. A. 


Br.-Genl., p.s.0. ... | Rose, I. M. 


Colonel 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Major 
Major, D.s.0. 
Captain 
Lieutenant 


Lieutenant 


mts Rossctor, J. H. 
es Rouso, A. H. T. 
Ronse, FL P. P. 
Rouse, If. 

-- | Roweroft, G. F. 
Rowley, F. G..M. 
Ruck, J. EF. 


Randall, A. M. 


Lt.-Colonel, p. s.o. | Rundall, F. M, 


Lieutenant 


Rushton, C.K. 


Lt.-Genl., a. c. 5, | Russell, Sir B.C. 


K C.M.G, 
Major 


Captain 
Major 


Captain 


| Rycroft, W. HL 


oe | Salkeld, RoE. 


Salveson, C.F. 


cas | Samson, L. L. 2. 


Lt.-Colonel, p.s.0. | Sandbach, A. E. 


Captain 


... | Sartorius, G. C. PF. 


Ks 1-3rd Gurkha Rifles, 
1S, 

.. | Comdg. Malakand Force. 
o R.A. 

.. ' 1st Madras Pioneers. 

.. “Ist Lancers H.C. 

J SIRE AG 


«1th Sikhs. 


' Middlesex Regt. 


.. | Gloucestershire Regt. 


2-4th Gurkha Rifles. 


1-4th Gurkha Rifles. 


Ss U. Burma Vol. Rifles. 


Comdg. Southern Dist. 
England. 


of 11th Hussars. 


. Oxfordshire L. I. 


IRE 


| . >, 
. | Lancashire Fus. 


R. EL 


19th Bombay Infantry, 


nS — 


Rank. 
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Name. 


t 


ORDINARY MEMBERS. (Contd) 


Corps, é&e. 


Captain 
Colonel oe 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel, c. 1. B., 
D.80. 
Colonel, c.3. 
Lt-Colonel, c..... 
Lieutenant oes 
Major 
Major ae 
Major. ais 
Captain 
Major 
Major 
Major on 
Lt-Colonel nes 
Major 
Lt.-Col , D.8.0.,4.B. 
Lt. Colonel 
Captain ’- fens 
Major, v.2.0. 


Lieatenant 


TS 


Saunders, A. R. 
Saunders, M. W. 
Sawyer, G. H. 
Seallon, R. I. . 
Scott, C. H. 
Scott, W. A. 


Scott-Elliot, C. R. 


: Serase-Dickins, 8S. W. ... 


Searle, .C. T. A. 
Selwyn, C. H. . 
Senior, H. W. R. 
Sewell,.J. H. 
Shadwell, L. J. 
Shakespear, L. W. 


; Shaw, G. J. 


Shea, J. S. M. 
Shearer, J. 
Sherard, R. W. 


Sherwood, H. J. 


| Shore, 0. B.S F. 


Short, P. H. 


2nd Lancers H_ C. 


R.A, A. A. General. 


23rd Punjab Pioneers, 
23rd Bombay Rifles. 
R.A. 

Gordon Highlanders. 
4th Madras Pioneers. 
2nd Highland L. Infy. 
36th Sikhs. 

12th Bengal Cavalry. 
20th Punjab Infantry. 
Retired. 

D. A. A. G. for Instn. 
Assam Military Police. 
6th Madras Infantry. 
15th Bengal Lancers. 
I. M.S. 

6th Bombay Cavalry. 
R. E. 


| 18th Bengal Lancers. 


| Gloucestershire Regt. 


[ on eee | 
Beqine 
Captain 
Lt Cul uel 


Lt Colonel 


Mayor Genl eB... 


Ba-Colouel 
Licnten at 
Bat Colonel 
Muon, Mb. 
Cup tan 
Catan 
Cyto 


Faire 


Mg rn ve cre... 


Moor 

Tae tenant 
Mayor 
Copten 
Major 


Moy 
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Name. 


Showers, Hod, 
Shaulnick, BL. 
siery, J.J. DD. 
Simpaon, CN, 
Simypoen, CR. 


Sanpeon, G. 


Sumypecny G. 
sonpwen, WoL 
Sinclair, HM. 
shinner, BoM. 
Sion, Fost De 


Swath, AL Le F. 


oStarh, BoA. 


Saoth, HW. 
Sucth, Jo Mouners 
Suoth, T. 

Smh Rewee, GD W 
Susth, Vos 

Seo, Go JOP OM. 


Souther, B 


OLDINARY MEMBERS 


(Coutd ) 


~ 
= 
3 
ne 
io 


Supedt., Central Jail 
25th Bombay Rade 
R.A. 

Middies t Beat 

Conds. Mandalay Past 
ROA. 


S3rd Burma Infantry. 


RAL M. Corps. 

tad Royal Sasser Regt. 
fad Rajput Tufatry, 
2ot Raypat Tufts, 
Sup tt of Ter mayan 
SC. 


PPh Pongal Canary. 


@h Pun, Infantry. 
Bo Warniekshere Rest 
Peh Par sab bpfaotry. 


Jeb Balak Pnafantes. 


Pane On th TD. Hore, 


a 


ORDINARY MEMBEI 
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S— (Contd ) 


| 
sy key Rank. | Name. | Corps, &e. 
\ 
[> . x ] 
Captain vee | Spence, A. TE OL 21 CLL Horse. 
| 
vtrad Jal Lt.Colonel Speneer, D. B. pap) an roy 
nay Rides Surgn.-Genl, ce : Spencer, L. D. . EMS. 


Next. 


andabuy Bs 


a Infantrs. 


JOT} 3s 
Sussex Tz 
it Infantry. 
it Infantry. 


Telegraph 


cul Cavury. 
vb Infants. 
ekshire Ret 
jab Infanury. 
veh Tnafantt 


h L. Horse 
—"" 


MD. \ 


The Venble Arch- 
deacon, 

Colonel 

Major 

Majer, ps.0. 

Colonel 

Maj. -Genl .K.GLE., 


cn 
Lieutenant 


Major 

Lt -Colonel 
Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Lientenant 
Captain 
Major 

Br -General 


Captain 


Spens, AWN. W. 


Stainforth, L. C,H. 


Stanton, HE 


Stawell, G. D. 


ratt-Bowring, F. T.N, 


Stedman, Sir E 


Steel, Ro A. 
Stevens, C. 
Stevens, CL FL 
Stevens, G. M. 
Stevens, M. 
Stevens, N. M. 


Stevens, S. R. 


; Stewart, H. 


Stewart, J. A. 


Stirling, W. G. 


Stopford, A. B. 


Stotherd, FE. A. 


H. 


Ww. 


NS 


| 
Kecles. Estabt. 


REL 


a 38th Dogras, 
eee Asst. Mily.Seey, Bombay, 


-| Dir, of Mily. Edn-in 


India. 
SL. 


Vth Bengal Lancers. 


3c. 


ee | Doth Madras Infantry. 
~| ROA. 


«| 13th Rajput Infantry. 


'2ist Madras Pioneers. 
33rd Burma Infantry. 


4th Infantry H.C. 
\ 


oh ; Tth Rajput Infantry: 


| 2nd Madras Infantry, 


i 
R. A. 
\ 


w. | dth Lancers H.C. 


(4s 


ORDINARY MEMBELAS 


(Contd y 


Leone eee aaa aa 


Rawk. 


Majer 


Cayton . 


Major 
Mayor 

Mo ger 
Captain 
Major 
Myer 

Bet. dened 
Majer 

Bt. Coban 
Tt Cob ned 


Mayor 


Lt Colonel on 


Cartan 
Capra 

Maer 

Captain 
Cartan 

May rosa 


Cytea 


Name. 


Strichan, BoA, 


Stiachey 
Strachey, J. 

Mtraches, RJ. 
strane, ROG. 


Strick, JO AL 


“Strickland, POCO 


sricklan dl, W 


staat, C Job 


Stuart, ROO, 


stuns, WOR. 
Soart, WoL 
Satten, HG. 
Scum VOT. 
Saves, WOE 
Naareton, 0 
Swan, LOSE 
Seat ET: 


Ske AL 


AN 


Corps, &e. 


Resal Inns Fas. 


8. Corps. 


Pith Rajput Tnfanery, 
D ALG M Generk 
RhoA 


bet Slaepsiare Lob. 


OEMS. 


Depnty Co tmisstener. 


fad Bue ab Cantey 


27h Madras bifanery. 


Kaul dish hk 


Porgeb Bight Here, 
sth Pousd Daneere 
eh Roy t Tufautry. 
Pind Gamba kero 


Suber en arta 


— Ln 


) 


ee 
Corps, ke. 
lnus. Fus. 
pS. 

Rajput lufaer, 


Q. M. Gente 


hrepshire LL. 
8. 
ty Commissue. 


angel Cava 


rumiberland Fus 


Madras Iufuctr. 
{Trish Ritles. 
b Light Here. 


Bengal Lancers 


Rajput Infantry. 


Gurkha Bits 
ragoun Guards 
3 


shire Fas. 


—_—_— 
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) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS-- (Contd). 


eS 


Rank. 


Major 

Licutenant 
Lieutenant wee 
Major, v.8.0 
Captain eee 
Major, D.8.0. 


Surgeon-General, 


Name. 


Corps, &e. 


Symonds, G. D. 
Tahourdin, S. M. 
| Tandy, E. A. 


.- | Tanner, J. A. 


Tarte, BR. K. 


.. | Taylor, H. N. 


| Taylor, W. 


Ci, MOD, KELP. | 


Lt.-Col, ce. 
Licutenant 
Major 


Major 


Captain 
Captain 
Lt.-Colonel,p.8.0... 
Captain we 
Captain 


Vety.-Col., ¢.B. ... 


Major 

Esquire 

Major one 
Captain was 


—— 


.. | Temple, B.C, 

i 
ee I Temple, W. A. M. 
a Templer, C. B. 


Templer, H. 
Templor, J. M. 
Tennant, E. 
Teversham, R. K. 
Thackeray, H. J. 
| Thompson, H. A. 
Thomson, H. 
Thomson, W. D. 
Thorburn, 8. S. 


Thring, R. H. D. 
Thuillicr, H. F, 


ae 


12th Bengal Cavalry. 
R. E. 


. ROE, D, A. A. General. 


Fast Kent Regt. 
30th Burma Infantry. 
Dir. Genl., A. M. S. 
S. Corps. 


+. | Gloucestershire Regt. 


19th Bengal Lancers. 

’ Sth Punjab Cavalry. 

B. B.& C.1.Ry.V. Rifles. 
3rd Lancers H. C. 

3rd Madras Infantry. 


Highland L. I. 


1 
.. | 2nd Connaught Rangers 


.. | P. Vety. Officer in India 


| Asst. JudgeAdvoe, Genl. 


.. | C. Service. 


t 


.. | lst Madras Lancers, , 


=| RE 


GHDIN ALY WEMBEES (Cound) 


- 
—__ ee 


Rok. Naune. 


Corps, be, 


Cela dao on Pane ROL eee Reval Tons Fus 
Major we Powh, EL ee SVT Medias Taf ntry. 
Vey ore we Bowe oon, FOB CoServiee, 

Colonel, © bg. eee Peacocke, We DQ. Mo General 
Toentenant Read Py ss eel we eth Sasha 

Capron we Pemberton, WooAL Noon TaDV. Bote 
Ir General we Penton, HE. Come Neer Diet 
Captun we Betkina, JOO, ee Maly Meets Dnt 
Myjewa oo. Posten, Wid. Th DBombey Lea ons 
Milcedesene paths pag Doh Gurkha Bates. 
Tat Codenel we Phoabyia, ORL Th Penta TnGatey 
Captian eee Phitps, ROS. ee MES A Tefantey 


Mujer we hip WOE 


Ssh Pang befits. 


i 
Cy tarn ww Peae dh Pb RB ee Revd WIS Et 
Mar ee Pekanitntirtee ED Beda debe Ke oe 
Carin wee Taree, FOG, rh Madras Ieftry. 
fist A. clRWwele wo Tel Bend ay bsfateas 
(phan fee Ve a oe Sheehy Ab, 


Iayal Bas hers, 
Poh We ad) Leer 


Net Coes ter 


ee ee 


Coin) 


ORDINARY MEMBELS 


Rank. Nate, 


1 
| 
rat 
Captain Nea Play fair, FLL G. 


Colonel sive ! Mowden. PL HL 


Lt.-Colonel wee Pollard, WLC. 


Lt.-Colonel we Pollock, FL G. 
Lientenant we Polwhole, ALC. 
Colonel we Porter, ALR. 


Lt.-Colonel we Porter, HL EL 


Exquire wee Potter, CD. 
Major Votts, FL 
Captain eee Powell, ALT. 
Major we. Powell, SH. 
Captain or Powell, W. B. 
Captain on Prentis, W. 5. 
Major we Pressey, A. 


Lt.-Culunel, p.s.0. | Prestou, J. FE. 


Esquire, c.1.0. Prestou, 8: 
L.t.-Colonel ee) Prichard, G2 P.M. 
Colonel ee Prickett, TL 
L1.-Colonel wee Priestley, NGL 


Lt -Colonel eee Pring 


Licntenant wet Prissick. C. 


intl) 
Corps, &e. 
i 
| 
we DL AL AL Geul, Mushy. 


| 
Sates 


General. 
wee Eth Beneal Lancers, 
Sth Boral Lancers. 
Naini Tal V. Rifles, 
Come. at Mooltan, 
wee OY 
Sarvey Departinent. 
ots WEA 


19th Pussars. 


es “Oth Madras Tafantry, 
we 29th Burma Thfantry, 
{th Rajput Infantry, 
s. Corps, 
we Punieh POW. DD 
US. Corps. 
HOP. 


we fad Paujab Vel, Rides. 


wee S Corps. 


wee | 2nd Sikhs. 
i) 


NS 


Rank. 


Lrutenant 
Colonel 

Lt Colonel 
Lt Colonel 
Major 

Lt Colon 1 
Ticutenant 


Maser 


Lt Colonel, eB... 


Lt Colonel 
Lr-Colenel 
Colonel 
Mipor 
Licitenant 
Lt Cota 
c 


ert 
aphena 


Ie Gaul, Ren 
Bs jure 


Caprun 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS 


. Pryce, EE ap Row. 


Palley, C. eae 


Purvis, A.B. as 
Quentin, W. 


Raden, S.G. 


2) Radcliffe, AW. T. 


Rebee, ATL 
Rainey Robinsen, Ro M. 
Kunsay, JG. 


Ramsden, Ho PLS. 


Rauken, GP. ne 
Rankiog, Wot wae 
Rawlins, GW, Ses 
Rawson, ROT. ES 
Rel, tee 


Rete d WJ UL 


Reds AJ OF. 


Beate TOW, ix 


Retna & 


Rean tig TOG e, 


(Contihy 


Tath Beosd foianrry. 


ae. 


$th Bewbas Rilew 
33rd Burma Tofanery. 
45th Sikhs. 
Gloucester tare Be ot. 
Teth Barna Pnfaotey 
2hth Poniab Lafantrys 
Muy. Accounte Dept 
{6th Pony Iofantre 
ae. 

T2th Bensal Cavalry. 
Gloucesterstere Bet 
4h Rapat Tn’antes. 
Kanceon Vo Rates 
am Piast. 
Survey Departineut 
Hoth Bary obs Infiuter, 
fed Rov Tntas Foe 


$e Dr en Ganda, 


ee 


ee ee 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS— (Contd.) 
a 
\ 


Rook, Name. Corps, &ce 
Captain +. | Ricketts, L. H. «| 12th Burma Infantry, 
Colonel +. | Riddell, W. H. «| AL AL General. 

Major ..{ Rideout, F.C. W. «|S. & Trans. Officer. 


Colonel, v.c. —... | Ridgeway, R. K. o |S. Corps. 
Captain o | Rigby, G. C. ... | Wiltshire Regt. 


Colonel, c.M.a.... | Rind, A. RS. A. «. |S. Corps. 


Major + | Ringwood, H. ... | East Surrey Regt. 

Lt.-Colonel + | Rippon, G. | 29th Burma Infantry, 

Esquire, c.g. ... | Risley, MW. I we US. 

The Hou'ble,k.c.s.t.. Rivaz, Sir C. M. «.. | Member of the Viceregal, 
Council. 

Major + | Roberts, HH. L. .». | let Bengal Laucers, 


Surgn.-Lient. Robertson, AW. ... | E.L. Ry. V. Rifles, 
The Hon'ble... | Robertson, F. A. ... | C. Service, 
Captain «| Robertson, G. A. ! DA. Q. M.G., I. B 


Captain see Robertson, P. R »-- | Ist Scottish Rifles. 


Lt.-Colonel, D. 8, 0. , Robertson, W. R. «| 3rd Dragoon Guards, 


i] 
Lt.-Colonel | Robinson, G. H. «| 2-Ist Gurkha Rifles. 


\ 


Colonel, cp. —... | Roohfurt, A. N. marae (9, 

Lt.-Colonel «| Rodwell, E. HE. ae | 20th Punjab Infantry. 
Major aa Rogers, J. B. Leslie... | Dehra Dun M. Rifles. 
Captain soe Roome, R. E. .-. | 6th Bombay Cavalry. 


| 


ie a) 


ORIN VCP MBE AS Cabs 


a. 


OFER BS SLES ends ASS eS aera dats 

pain te me ODM Gaka few 
ts ae or oe Pee eS 

Leis WeSC AE AT J Conde. Malakand Fora 
Pia w RY Besar ae CRG 

comes) Se he PSA TE: wee Det Madina Prone me. 
[easy ree Pc herr hat ee al ed 2 Dt hanes ee 


Moor . tease Suk: Fi ROA. 


Mes Fnagletes oe Rover at Ge F ve Doth sintne 

Gotan yo Meal ahe EN wee Mitilesea Beats 
[omaoresera 5 Pind 2 Gioeaterst re Beate 
| ar ne 7 Peerage amy a we 2 Eh Garahe Ritee 
Pe cong bith tay Titeat sa EONS we EAN Ge ha Baten 


I § oy He Pere td? ee vO Baan Vb Rethew, 
| ee ee ce Bt ls io leeds we Ho ds Souther Deas 
RN 5 t 


Me. = Tha SAW Al ett Hae rs 


Cl ey . ‘ ile we WV abhe bol 


voy f > peetige it A e eo bo aiew Patani, 


—— 


Gata) 


Wy) ORDINARY MEMBERS {@out7) 
———_ — 
| 
Corps, de. Rank. ! Name. Corps, &e. 
Captain Saunders, ALR. . 2nd Lancers HC. 
1 Gurkle Bs Colonel “Saunders, M. W. IR. AL, AL AL General. 


+. Malakand Fe 
L. 
Madras Pion 


aunects H.C 


Sikhs. 

lesex Regt. 
vestershire Reg 
Gurkha Rites 
Gurkhas hits 
uma Vol. Rid® 
wt, Southern bs 
land. 


Hussars. 


Ishire L. 1. 


Jiire Pus 


ombay fois’ 


a 


Lieutenant ve | Sawyer, G. H. 
Lt.-Colonel, co. &., | Scallon, R.T. 

D8 O, ‘ 
Colonel, c.B. Scott, C. H. 


Lt.-Colonel, cp... Scott, W. A. 


Lieutenant Seott-Elliot, C. R. 

Majer erase Dickins, 8. We... | 
Major Searle, C. T. A. 

Major a Selwyn, CH. 

Captain 2) Senior, H.W. R. 

Major Sewell, J. IT, 

Major | Shadwell, L. J. 

Major ‘Shakespear, LW. 


Shaw, G J. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Major . Shea, J. S. M. 


Lt.-Col , p.s.0.,.4 B. | Shearer, J. 


Lt. Colonel Sherard, R. W. 
Captain 
Majer, pa.o. ‘Shore, O. BSF. 


\ 
Lieutenant. et Short, P. HL. 


SS 


ies Sherwood, I. J. sae 


. 25rd Punjab Pioneers, 


23rd Bombay Rifles. 
R.A. 

| Gordon Highlanders. 
4th Madras Pioneers. 
2nd Highland L. Infy. 
36th Sikhs. 

12th Bengal Cavalry. 
20th Punjab Infantry. 
Retired. 

D. A. A. G. for Instn. 
Assam Military T’olice. 
6th Madras Infantry. 
‘15th Bengal Lancers, 
I. M.S. 

6th Bombay Cavalry, 
ROE 


"18th Bengal Lancers. 


Gloucestershire Regt. 
| 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Coutd.) 


——————— 


Rank, 


Name. 


——_————————— 


Corps, &e. 


Lt.-Colonel 
Esquire 
Captain 


Lt.-Cylonel 


Lt.-Colonel 


Major-Genl.,c.B. ... ' 


Lt.-Colonel 
Lieutenant 
Lt.-Colonel 
Major, ML. 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Esguire 
Major, V.C.,C.1.E.... 
Major 

Lieutenant oe 
Major 

Captain 

Major 

Major 


, Showers, Heh. 


Shubrick, R. L. 


Sillery, J. J. D. 


.. | Simpson, C. N. 


, Simpson, C. Ry 


Simpson, G. 
Simpson, G. G. 
Simpson, W. H. 
Sinclair, H. M. 
Skinner, B. M. 
Skinner, F. St. D. 
Smith, A. Le F. 
Smith, F. A. 
Smith, H. W. 
Smith, J. Manners 


Smith, T. H. 


Smith-Rewse, G.BAW. ... 


Smyth, V. 5. 


Soady,.G. J. FL M. 
Southey, R. 


Spankie, G. T. 


8.C. 
Supdt., Central Jail. 
25th Bombay Rifles. 


R. A. 


, Middiesex Regt. 


Comdg. Mandalay Dist. 
R. A. 

53rd Burma Infantry. 
R. E. 

R. A. M. Corps. 

2nd Royal Sussex Regt. 
2nd Rajput Infantry. 
2nd Rajput Infantry. 
Supdt, of Telegraphs. 
8.¢. 

12th Bengal Cavalry. 
4th Punjab Infantry. 

R. Warwickshire Regt. 
19th Punjab Infantry. 
30th Baluch Inafantry. 


Late Oudh L, Horse. 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Coudd ) 
| 
Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
Captain Spence, A. H. O. «| C. 1. Horse. 
Lt.Colonel | Spenecr, D. B. ~ILMS. 
Surgn.-Genl., ¢.8. | Spencer, L. D. IMS. 
Mp. 
The Ven’ble Arch- | Spens, A. N. W. Eccles. Estabt. 
} deacon, \ 
| Colonel ..  Spratt-Bowring, F. T. N. | R. EL 
1 Major Stainforth, L. C. H. 38th Dogras, 


Major, D.s.0. 
Colonel 
Maj.-Genl ,K.c.1.8., 
CB. 
Lieutenant 
Major 
Lt -Colonel 
Colonel 
Major 
Captain 
Captain 
Lieutenant 
Captain 
Major 
Br.-General 


Captain 


Stanton, If. EL 
Stawell, G. D. 


Stedinan, Sir EL 


Steel, R. A. 

‘Stevens, Cy 

| Stevens, C. F. 

‘Stevens, G. M. as 


; Stevens, M. pees 


Stevens, N. M. C. an 


Stevens, S. R. aan 
Stewart, H. ae 
Stewart, J. A. see 


Stirling, W. G. H. 
Stopford, A. B. 
Stotherd, E. A. W. 


. Asst. Mily.Seey., Bombay. 


Dir. of Mily. Edn.-in 
India, 
S.c. 
1th Bengal Lancers. 
S.C. 
15th Madras Infantry. 
R.A. 
13th Rajput Infautry. 
21st Madras Pioneers. 


33rd Burma Infantry. 


dth Infantry H. C. 


Tth Rajput Infantry: 


2nd Madras Infantry. 


«| ROA. 


4th Lancers H.C. 


—_—_ 
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ORDINARY MEMBERS-—(Contd.) 


Rank. 


Major 
Captain 
Major 
Major 
Major 
Captain 
Major 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 


Major 


Lt.-Colonel ee 


Lt -Colonel 
Major 
Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 

Major 

Captain 

Captain 

Major, p.s.0.,M.B. 


Captain 


Name. 


Strachan, E. A. 
Strachey, B. 

Strachey, J. 

| Strachey, R. J. 

Strange, Rt. G. 

Strick, J. A. 

Strickland, P. C. H. 
Strickland, W. A. W. ... 
Stuart, C.J. L. 
Stuart, R. C. O. 
Sturges, W. E. 
Suart, W. H. 
Sutton, H. G. 
Swaine, A. T. Ses 
Swales, W. I. 
Swanston, C. 0. 
Swayne, EJ. E. 
Sweet, E. H. eee 
Sykes, .P. M. 


Sykes, W. A. 


.. | Sykes, W. EL 


| 


Corps, &e. 
Royal Inns. Fus. 
S. Corps. 
llth Rajput Infantry. 
D A. Q. M. General. 
RAL 
Ist Shropshire LI. 
iM.S. 
Deputy Commissioner. 


2nd Panjab Cavalry. 


wtRA 


Northumberland Fus. 
R.A. 

27th Madras Infantry. 
Royal Irish Rifles. 
Punjab Light Horse. 
18th Bengal Lancers, 
16th Rajput Infantry. 
2-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
2nd Dragoon Guards. 
LMS. 


Lancashire Fus, 


—————— 
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) 


ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd). 


——— 


Rank. Name. Corps, &e. 
Major Symonds, G. D. RA. 
Lieutenant Tahourdin, S. M. 12th Bengal Cavalry. 
Lieutenant, Tandy, E. A. R. EL 
Major, D.6.0 Tanner, J. A. R. E., D. A. A. General. 
Captain Tarte, B. R. K. East Kent Regt. 


Major, D.8.0, 

Surgeon-General, 
CB, M.D., K.P, 

LtCol, cig. 

Lieutenant 

Major 

Major 

Captain on 

Captain 

Lt-Colonel,p.s.0... 

Captain aes 

Captain 

Vety-Col., cB. ... 

Major 

Esquire 

Major 


Captain 


ae 


Taylor, H. N. 
Taylor, W. 


Temple, R. C. 


Temple, W. A. M. 


Templer, C. B. 
Templer, i 
Templor, J. M. 
Tennant, E. 
Teversham, R. K. 
Thackeray, H. J. 
Thompson, H. A. 
Thomson, H. 
Thomson, W. D. 
Thorburn, 8. S. 
Thring, R. H. D. 
Thuillier, H. F, 


30th Burma Infantry. 
Dir. Genl., A. M. S. 
S. Corps. 
Gloucestershire Regt. 


19th Bengal Lancers. 


.. | 5th Punjab Cavalry. 


B. B. & C.LRy.V. Rifles. 
3rd Lancers H. C. 

3rd Madras Infantry. 
Highland L. I. 

2nd Connaught Rangers 
P. Vety. Officer in India 
Asst. JudgeAdvoe, Genl. 
C. Service. 

Ist Madras Lancers, , 


R. E. 


( 50 ) 
ORDINARY MEMBERS—(Contd.) 


Rank. Name. Corps, &c. 
Cvlonel ... | Thurburn, J. W. .. | RE. 
Major +. | Thwaytes, E. C. . | 24th Madras Infantry. 
Major, D.8.0. —... | Tighe, M. J. «| 27th Baluch Infantry. 
Lieutenant e | Tillard, F. B. a | RE 
Captain «| Tod, J. K. ..|D. A. Q M. Genl., I. B. : 


Lt -Colonel «-. | Tonnochy, V, C. ... | ord Sikhs, 

Major «| Trevor, H. «| 15th Sikhs. 

Captain + | Tribe, C. W. «.. | 38th Dogra Infantry. 
Lieutenant —... | Tringham, A. 3. ... | Royal W. Surrey Regt. | 


Mojor-Genl., c.1.8. | Tucker, L. H. E. «| 5. Corps. 


Captain «| Tulloh, G. S. «.. | Gloucestershire Regt. 
Colonel e- | Turnbull, C.F. A. ... | Duke of Cornwall's L. L | 
Colonel, c.B. —... | Turner, A. H. ... |S. Corps. | 
Captain -..| Turner, H. H. F. «.. | 2nd Bengal Lancers. 
Major -- | Turner, J. G. «.. | 4th Bengal Lancers. 
Captain «| Turner, M, N. «| Duke of Cornwall's LL | 
Captain «. | Tweddell, F. _e | 28th Punjab Infantry. 
Captain «. | Twisleton-Wykeham-Ficn-; 9th Lancers, \ 
nes, H. E. [ 
Lieutenant ++ | Tylden-Patterson, E.C... | R. E. | 
Major-General... | Tyler, T. B. «+ | LG. of Artillery in 
Captain ... | Tyrrell, G. E. = aie | 
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Major Unwin,.G. B. Ist Punjab Cavalry. 
Esquire Upcott, F. R. P.W.D. 


Captain, D.8.0. ... 


Vallancey, H. d’E. 


Major Van-Straubenzee, © H.C. 
Lt.-Colonel Vaughan, H. B. oe 
Major .-. | Vaughan, R. E. 

Captain Venables, C. J. eee 
Br.-General Ventris, F. 

Captain «| Viekers, H. ee 
Lieutenant Wace, E.G. 
Major-Genl , c.... | Waee, R. 

Major ... | Waldron, H. F. K. 
Major +. | Walker,.A. L. 

Captain -. | Walker, .H. B. 


Captain, Da. ... 


Colonel ose 
Captain 

Captain +e 
L.-Colonel fis 
Major 


Lt.-Colonel se 


Walker,.J. D. G. Ges 


Walker, J. N. ae 
Walker, W. G. 

Walker, W. R. via 
Wallace, A. ese 
Wallace, W.R. P. 


Waller, E. A. se 


A. and 8. Highlanders, 
2nd Suffolk Regiment. 


7th Rajput Infantry. 


. |Agst.D.G.of S.& Transport 


Gloucestershire Regt. 

Comdg. Bombay Dist. 

D. A. A, G. for Musky. 

RE. 

D. G. of Ordnance in 
India. 

16th Bengal Lancers, 

R. A. 

Duke of Cornwall’s L.E 

Royal Highlanders, 

S.C. 

1-4th Gurkha Rifles. 

15th Madras Infantry. 

27th Panjab Infantry. 


Glouccstershire Regt. 


R. E. - 
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Esquire Wallis, B, G. «.|C. E, Supdg. Engr. 
Captain Walters, H. F. 24th Baluch Infantry. 
Captain Wanliss, C. - |S, Lancashire Regt. 
Captain «| Wardell, W, H. «-. | 1-39th Garhwal Rifles 
Captain on Warden, A. W. . | 8rd Lancers H. C. 
Captain «| Warwick, C. S. +-. | Devonshire Regiment. 
Major e.. | Watkins, L. G. we | RAL 


Lt.-Colonel 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Captain 
Colonel 
Major 


Captain 


Watkis, H. B. B. 


Watling, F. W. 


+} Watson, C. G. 


Watson, E. H. 


Watson, H. D. 


.. | Watson, L. A. 


Watts, J. B. 
Webster, T. 


Weedon, F. F. 


Maj.-Genl, K. . 3., Westimacott, Sir R. 


D.S.0. 
Lt.-Colonel 


Major, v.p. 
Colonel 


Major 


Weston, E. 


Wheatley, H. S, 


Whistler, A. E. 


Westmorland, C. H. 


31st Punjab Infantry. 


RE. 

R. A. 

33rd Punjab Infantry. 
2-2nd Gurkha Rifles. 
31st Puvjab Infantry. 
8. C. 


| 12th Bengal Infantry. 


R. E. 
Comdg. Mhow Dist. 


6th Jat Infantry. 


2nd Punjab Vol. Rifles. 


2-3rd Gurkha Rifles. 


16th Rajput Infantry. 
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Corps, &e. 


Lt-Colunel 

Lt.-Colonel ee 

Captain 

Major oe 

Major 

Lt Colonel an 

Lieutenant 

Lt-Colonel 

Lieutenant: 

Major 

Colonel, K. ¢. M.6., 
D.8. 0. 

Captain ms 

Major 

Major 

Captain 

Colonel, c. n. 

Colonel 

Colonel 

Major 

Major 


Lt-Colonel, ¢. 1. x. 


White, F. P.L. . 


White,.J. G. 


a | White, .W. E 


Whittall, F. V. 
Whyte,.C. W. F. 
Wickham, W. J: R. 
Wigram, C. 
Wilkieson, C. B. 
Wilkinson, C. R. 
Willcock, S. 
Willcocks, Sir J. 
Willidms, C. 8. - 


Williams, F. T. 


Willoughby, M. E. 
Wilson, .E. H. 

| Wilson, F. A. 
Wilson, W. B. 
Wimberley, C, I. 
Wingate, A. W.S. 


Wingate, G. 


Williamson, C. V. W. ... 


5th Puyjab Infantry. 
Middlesex Regiment. 
Ist Brahman Infantry. ° 
Ist Infantry H. C. 


17th Bombay Infantry. 


18. C. ' 


j 18th Bengal Lancers, » 


Late R,,E. 

2nd Sikhs, 

Liverpool Regt. 

H. P. 

43rd Gurkha Rifles. 
26th Madras Infantry. 
8. & Transport Officer. 
2nd Bengal Lancers. 
S.C. 

S.C... 

D. J. Adv. General. 
&th Bengal Lancers. 


14th Bengal Lancers. “~ 


. j{Ins.Gen, of S. & Transport.' 


Re ne 
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Rank, 
Captain ase 
Lt.-Colonel oe 


Maj.-General, c.3., 
C.M.G, 

Lt.-Colonel ae 
Lt.-General, x.c.n. 
Lt.-Colonel aes 
Captain on 
Captain ose 
The Hon’ble,x.o.s.1. 
Major ae 
Colonel see 
Lieutenant eae 
Major ee 
Lt.-Col., .8.0.,.B. 
Major, ps0, ... 
Major, p.8.0. 
Maj.-Genl., 0.8.1... 
Lt.-Colonel ne 
Lt.-Colonel one 
Lieutenant ove 


Colonel, a. p. 0. ... 


Corps. 
et 


Corps, &o. 


Name. 
Wintle, F. H. nee 
Wintour, F. pees 


Wodehouse, J, H. wea 
Wogan-Browne, F. W. N. 
Wolseley, Sir G. B. 


30th Punjab Infantry. 
Royal West Kent Regt. 
Comdg. Secunderabad 


District. 
3rd Huesars, 


- | Commanding the Forces 


Madras. 


Wood, E. J. F. ow | S.C. 


Wood E. J. M. wee 
Wood, T. B. es 
Woodburn, Sir, J. sae 
Woodyatt, N. G. owe 
Woollcombe, C.L. ... 


Worsley, F. P. eee 


Wrench, A.J.C. 


Wright, F, W. a 
Wright,.G. ve 
Wright,. H. aoe 
Wylie, H. as 
Wylly, H.C. wee 
Wyndham, G. P. 

Wyness, J. P. eee 
Wynne, T. R. one 


6th Infantry H. C. 
RA. 

Lt.-Governor, Bengal. 
1-3rd Gurkha Rifles. 
A.A.Genl. for Musketry. 
W. Yorkshire Regiment. 
Late R. Welsh Fus. 
LMS, 

R. A. 

Gordon Highlanders. 
S.C 

Derbyshire Regt. 

16th Lancers, 

Calcutta Port Defence 


Vol. Corps. 
Bengal-Nagpore Ry. V. 


= 
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Captain «| Young, D.C. «| 1-4th Gurkha Rifles. 
Colonel +. | Young, E. A. oe | S.C. 

Captain --- | Young, F. de B. ... | 6th Bengal Cavalry. 
Colonel,c.B, —... | Young, G. F. w | S.C. 
Lt-Colonel ... | Young, H. H. oe SC. 
Major ... | Young, W. B, ... | 9th Madras Infantry. 
Major «.. | Younghusband, F. E. ... | S.C. 
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THE CONQUEST OF JAVA. 


By Captain R. G. Burton, 1ST INFANTRY, HYDERABAD CONTINe 
GENT. 


——e 


Although the great and moving drama which stirred Europe 

- during the French Revolutionary wars and the Napoleonic era, did 
not directly affect India, in that the country itself was not made the 
scene of actual European contention, still some echoes of the hosti- 


lities of that epoch reached the East, and gave rise to momentous 
events. 


Bonaparte, seeking, like Alexander, fresh worlds to conquer, had, 
when in Egypt, turned longing eyes towards that romantic land which 
fired his imagination with futile visions. But his prospects of Orien- 
tal Empire fell before the walls of Acre, although even his failure in 
the near East did not finally extinguish his hopes in that direction, 
which were quenched only in the snows of Russia. In the meantime 
French intrigue was at work and continued active towards the under- 
mining of British influence in India, thus giving rise to conflicts 
with various native powers. The far-sighted policy of the illustrious 
Wellesley, Governor-General from 1798 to 1805, was mainly directed 
to the counteraction of French influence and French aggression. In 
Mysore arose the final war with Tipu Sultan, resulting in the over- 
throw of that potentate and the termination of his dynasty. With 
thesame object in view the destruction of Tipu was followed by the 
war with the Marathas in 1803, when General Wellesley in the 
Deccan and Lake in Northern India completely subdued, for the 
time being, that corrupt and powerful confederacy, thus consolidating 
British power from the Gangs to the Godavery, and establishing 
the supremacy and prestige of England in that country on a firm basis. 


The British arms being thus triumphant and security apparently 
ensured in Peninsular India, the Government was in a position to 
direct attention to enterprises beyond seas. Bourbon was taken 
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Bonaparte, seeking, like Alexander, fresh worlds to conquer, had, 
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mining of British influence in India, thus giving rise to conflicts 
with various native powers. The far-sighted policy of the illustrious 
Wellesley, Governor-General from 1798 to 1805, was mainly directed 
to the counteraction of French influence and French aggression. In 
Mysore arose the final war with Tipu Sultan, resulting in the over- 
throw of that potentate and the termination of his dynasty. With 
the same object in view the destruction of Tipu was followed by the 
war with the Marathas in 1803, when General Wellesley in the 
Deccan and Lake in Northern India completely subdued, for the 
time being, that corrupt and powerful confederacy, thus consolidating 
British power from the Ganges to the Godavery, and establishing 
the supremacy and prestige of England in that country on a firm basis, 


The British arms being thus triumphant and security apparently 
ensured in Peninsular India, the Government was in a position to 
direct attention to enterprises beyond seas. Bourbon was taken 
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from the French; Ceylon, Malacca, and the Spice Islands, in addition 
to their possessions on the mainland of India, were wrested from the 
pee and in 1811 an expedition for the reduction of Java left Indian 
shores. 


This expedition, under the command of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, 


Composition of the expedition. WS composed as follows :— 


ary force. 


The army of invasion was divided into four brigades, namely — 
The Advance, commanded by Colonel R. R. Gillespie.* 


Right Flank Battalion one ss Major Miller. 

Left Flank Battalion ane +. Major Fraser. 
Detachment, 89th Regiment... +. Major Batler, 

Royal Marines ase ow «. Captain Liardet. 
Bengal Light Infantry Volunteer Battalion... Major Dalton. 
Governor-‘ieneral’s Body Guard +» Captain Gall. 
Pioneers a ove «. Captain Smithwayte. 
Horse Artillery see oe «« Captain Noble, 
Detachment, 2and Dragoons... + Major Travers. 


The Line, commanded by Major-General Wetherall. 


Left Brigade,—Lieutenant-Colonel Adams. Right Brigade.—Colonel Gibbs, 

H. M. 78th Regiment— Major Lindsey, H. M. soth Regiment —Lieutenant- 
Colorel McLeod. 

6th Battalion, Bengal Volunteers—Major | sth Battalion, Bengal Volunteers— 


Raban. : Captain Griffiths. 
H.M. 69th Regiment--Lieutenant-Colonel | H.M.14th Regiment— Lieutenants 
McLeod. Colonel Watson. 


* Note.— Robert Rollo Gillespie had a remarkable career and was doubtless one 
of the ablest and bravest officers of his time. This campaign is worth relating if only to 
recall his name from undeserved oblivion. 

He was born at Comber N. B. on 2tst January 1760, and appointed Cornet 
in the 3rd Regiment, Irish Horse (now 6th Carabineers), on 2sth April 1783. In Novem- 
ber 1786 he contracted a clandestine marriage with the daughter of Thomas Taylor of 
Dublin. He fought a duel with Sir Jonah Barrington across a handkerchief, and shot 
his adversary dead, after which he was tried for murdec and acquitted 


In 1792 he was promoted Lieutenant in the 2oth Light Dragoons, and got his troop 
in 1794. He behaved with great gallantry in the West Indies, and was wounded in 
several places at Fort del Hospital. In 1796 he was promoted Major in the West Indies 
and shortly afterwards defeated eight desperadoes, who broke into his house and killed 
his servant. Gillespie, single-handed, killed six of them, and the remaining two fied 
after shooting at and wounding him. 

He exchanged into the 19th Dragoons in India, and was appointed Commandant at 
Arcot, when, a matiny occurring at Vellore, he galloped 15 miles to that place at the 
head of his regiment and galloper guns, blew in the gates of the fort, and killed or 
captured all the mutineers, thus releasing the survivors of the garrison from their peri- 
lous position. His services in the Java campaign are here related. After this he 
quarrelled with Sir Stamford Raffles, the Civil Governor, and in 1812 was moved to 
Meerut as Major-General, 

In 1814 he commanded the Meerut Division in the campaign agsinst Nepal, and 
was shot through the heart when assaulting a fort in Dehra Dun which beat off two 
attacks by the Britishtroops. Like many other good soldiers he was a fine sportsman, 
and among other feats he speared a tiger on the Bangalore race-course, 


There is a public monument to his memory in St, Paul’s Cathedral. 
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The Reserve, commanded by Colonel Wood. 


4th Battalion, Bengal Volunteers «Major Grant. 

ust Battalion, 20th or Marine Regiment ... Lieut.-Col. Loveday. 
3rd Battalion, Bengal Volunteers oe see aee 

Flank Battalion oe ae we Major Yule. 


Pioneers, Bengal Artillery, Royal Artillery, and Engineer Detach- 
ments. The whole under command of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, amount- 
ing to 324 officers, 123 native officers, 5,144 European rank and file, 
5,530 native rank and file, 839 pioneers, lascars, etc.: total 11,960; 
but of these 1,200 were left sick at Malacca and 1,500 were sick on 
landing in Java. 


FLEET EMPLOYED FOR THE EXPEDITION TO JAVA. 


Line OF BATTLE SHIPS, 


Scipion ve Rear-Admiral Stopford, 
dilustrious + Commodore Broughton, 

Captain Festing. 
Minden «. Captain Hoare. 
Lion +» Captain Heathcote. 

FRIGATES, 
Akbar +. Captain Drury, Hussar... Captain Crawfurd. 
Doris a + Lye. Drake... » Harris. 
Nisus oe ” Beaver. Phaton .. »  Pellew. 
President Kees Soe Warren, Leda voy Sayers 
Bucephalus ees 7 Pelly. Caroline ... w Cole. 
Phabe ren ” Hillyar. Cornelia .., w Edgell, 
Modcste De, ey Elliot. Psyche ws w»  Edgeumbe. 
Stoops. 

Barracouta ww. Captain Owen. Samarang ,,, Captain Drury. 
Hesper a 5 Reynolds. Harpy ea At Bain, 
Hecate oe n Peachey. Procris ee - Mansell. 
Dasher ese i Kelly. 

HowouraBis Company's Cruisers. 
Malabar se. Commodore Hayes, Vestal Captain Hall. 

Captain Maxfield. Ariel ave ae Macdonald, 
Aurora ove » Watkins. Thetis __.,,_ Lieutenant Phillips. 
Mornington ” Pearce. Psyche ae 
Nautilus cs n “Walker. 


Also fifty-seven transports and several gun-boats, amounting in 
all to one hundred sail. 

The first division of the expeditionary force, under command of 

Colonel Robert Rollo Gillespie, set sail 

Voyage to Java. from Madras roads on April 18th, 1811, 

the remainder following a week later under Major-General Wetherall. 

During one of the violent hurricanes, to which these seas are subject, 

several vessels, including H. M. S. Dover, were driven on shore and 

lost, whilst in the second convoy 40 horses died of suffocation during 

astorm. The first rendezvous was at Penang, which was reached on 
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May 18th and 2tst. At Malacca, the next port, the force was joined 
by the Bengal troops, and by Lord Minto, the Governor-General, and 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty. 

On June rrth the expedition sailed for Singapore, and thence, after 
calling at High Islands and experiencing some very rough weather, 
passed round the coast of Borneo, and reached Point Sambar on July 
aoth, ‘The fleet arrived at Bumpkin Island on the 3oth, where a halt 
was made until the arrival of Colonel Mackenzie, who had teen 
detached to reconnoitre for a landing-place, and who returned on 
August and with the requisite information. It having been decided 
to effect a landing at Chillingching, 10 miles east of Batavia, the fleet 
again set sail, and having made Cape Carawangon the evening of 
August 3rd, ran into the mouth of the Marandi river next morning 
and anchored off the point selected for the descent. 


Before proceeding further with this narrative, it is advisable to 
: give some account of the country which 
The island of Java. was to be the scene of the approaching 
conflict. 


This island, one of the most considerable and certainly the most 
important of Malaysia, had been occupied by the Portuguese, but had 
been taken from them by the Dutch, under whose rule it had formerly 
attained a condition of great prosperity which had declined with the 
decay of the Dutch nation. 


On the incorporation of Holland with the Napoleonic system, Java 
assed under the domination of the French, and thus became an object 
or British conquest which, in view of the possession of the mastery 
of the seas, was an undertaking that could be carried out with com- 
parative facility. There was, however, some danger from the uncer- 
tain nature of the tempestuous seas in which the Malay archipelago is 
situated, whilst the torrid climate of those equatorial latitudes enhanc- 
ed the risk of transporting troops in the small vessels which were in 
use at that period. 


The island is crossed from east to west by the great volcanic 
Blue Mountain range, whose craters slumber but are not extinct, and 
whose slopes are clad with almost impenetrable forest. On the south 
the land rises abruptly from the sea, but it slopes gently down on the 
northern side where it was joined to the mainland of Borneo in com- 
paratively recent geological times. In the vicinity of this northern 
coast, which is the populous district, the country is flat and the forest 
has been cleared, giving place to open marshland, intersected by nume- 
rous streams and canals, and laid out in rice and tobacco fields and 
coffee plantations. A great part of the southern portion of the 
island is abandoned to the wild beasts which wander in peace over 
the untrodden solitudes of dense and primeval jungle. 


From Bantam to the eastern extremity of the island, a military 
road, 700 miles in length, had been constructed by General Daendels, 
the able predecessor of General Janssens, who was in 1811 Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Java and its dependencies in the neigh- 
bouring islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and Madura. 
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Batavia, the chief town, was surrounded by a nearly stagnant 
ditch ; every street was intersected by canals, and the whole neigh- 
bouring country covered with rice-fields. The fortifications had been 
destroyed and the troops withdrawn to Weltervreeden and Cornelis 
Owing to the unhealthiness of the capital. The country was well- 
watered by rivers and canals, some crossed by stone and wooden 
bridges, and some by bamboo rafts constructed like flying bridges on 
which vehicles and artillery could be conveyed across expeditiously, 


This extensive area, 630miles in length and 150 in extreme 
breadth, was inhabited by a variety of races, amounting in all to some 
five million people. The European colonists and the half-caste des- 
cendants of Portuguese and Dutch settlers formed a small proportion 
of these numbers, and there were 100,000 Chinese, subject to taxation 
according to the length of their pigtails. The residue of the populae 
tion consisted of Javanese and Malays, the latter sub-divided into 
various tribes who, in the city of Batavia, lived in separate “ campongs,” 
each under a chief who was responsible for their behaviour. The 
Malays are an indolent race, treacherous and vindictive, and addicted 
to assassination, but bold and enterprising navigators. The great 
mass of the population consisted of Javanese inhabiting the interior 
and cultivating the land, a physically fine race, possessed of some 
warlike qualities. 


The force at the disposal of General Janssens amounted to 13,000 
regular troops, but no exact information 
is forthcoming with regardto their coms 
position. There was at least one regiment of voltigeurs, lately 
arrived from Europe. There was also a proportion of cavalry, and a 
practically unlimited supply of ordnance and military stores. It 
seems probable, judging by the comparatively feeble resistance they 
offered, that the greater part of the force consisted of natives, dis- 
ciplined and officered by Europeans. 


French forces, 


Ten thousand of these were in the fortified campat Cordelis, 
whilst the remainder formed an advanced post at Weltervreeden 
between that place and Batavia, 


The squadron having anchored off the point selected for the 
descent, a landing was effected at 
Chillingching, to miles to the east of 
Batavia, on the morning of August 4th. The place of debarkation 
of the troops was protected by vessels placed in suitable positions, 
but the landing was unopposed; and Colonel Gillespie’s force, 
which was the first to disembark, took upa position on the road 
to Cornelis, covering the landing of the remainder of the troops, 
which occupied the road to Batavia. Before night-fall the advanced 
posts were pushed on 2 miles from the landingeplace, and the troops 
were formed in two lines,—one fronting Batavia and one Cornelis, 
During the night a patrol of the enemy galloped into the outposts on 
the Batavia road, receiving the fire of a picquet and two six-pounders, 
by which an officer and several men were killed, : 


Aavance on Batavia. 
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May 18th and 2ist. At Malacca, the next port, the force was joined 
by the Bengal troops, and by Lord Minto, the Governor-General, ani 
Sic Samuel Auchmuty. 

On June rtth the expedition sailed for Singapore, and thence, after 
calling at High Islands and experiencing some very rough weather, 
passed round the coast of Borneo, and reached Point Sambar on July 
goth, ‘The fcet arrived at Bumpkin Island on the 3oth, where a halt 
was made until the arrival of Colonel Mackenzie, who had teen 
detached to reconnoitre for a landing-place, and who returned on 
August and with the requisite information. It having been decided 
to effect a landing at Chillingching, 10 miles east of Batavia, the fect 
again set sail, and having made Cape Carawang on the evening of 
August 3rd, ran into the mouth of the Marandi river next morning 
and anchored off the point selected for the descent. 

Before proceeding further with this narrative, it is advisable to 

om give some account of the country which 
The isiaad of Java. was to be the scene of the approaching 
conflict. 

This island, one of the most considerable and certainly the most 
important of Malaysia, had be-n occupied by the Portuguese, but had 
been taken from them by the Dutch, under whose rule it had formeriy 
attained a condition of great prosperity which had declined with the 
decay of the Dutch nation. 

On the incorporation of Hofland with the Napoleonic system, Java 

assed under the domination of the French, and thus became an obiect 
or British conquest which, in view of the possession of the mastery 
of the seas, was an undertaking that could be carried out with com- 
parative facility. There was, however, some danger from the uncer- 
tain nature of the tempestuous seas in which the Malay archipelago is 
situated, whilst the torrid climate of those equatorial latitudes enhance 
ed the risk of transporting troops in the small vessele which were in 
use at that period, 


The island is crossed from east to west by the great volcanic 
Blue Mountain range, whose craters slumber but are not extinct, and 
whose slopes are clad with almost impenctrable forest. Oo the south 
the land rises abruptly from the sea, but it s‘opes gently down on the 
northern side where it was joined to the mainlind of Borneo in com- 
paratively recent geological tines. In the vicinity of this northern 
coast, which is the populous district, the country is flat and the forest 
has been cleared, giving place toopen marshland, intersected by nume- 
rous streams and cana!s, and laid out in ree and tobacco fields and 
coffee plantations. A great part of the southern portion of the 
island is abandoned to the wild beasts which wander in peace over 
the untrodden solitudes of dense and primeval juny'e. 


From Bantam to the eastern extremity of the island, a military 
toad, 700 miles in length, had been constructed by General Darndels, 
the able predecessor of General Janssens, who was in 1818 Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of Java and its dependencies in the neigh: 
booring islands of Sumatra, Borneo, and Madura 
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Batavia, the chief town, was surrounded by a nearly stagnant 
ditch ; every street was intersected by canals, and the whole neigh- 
bouring country covered with rice-fields. The fortifications had been 
destroyed and the troops withdrawn to Weltervreeden and Cornelis 
owing to the unhealthiness of the capital. The country was well- 
watered by rivers and canals, some crossed by stone and wooden 
bridges, and some by bamboo rafts constructed like flying bridges on 
which vehicles and artillery could be conveyed across expeditiously, 


This extensive area, 630 miles in length and 150 in extreme 
breadth, was inhabited by a variety of races, amounting in all to some 
five million people. The European colonists and the half-caste des- 
cendants of Portuguese and Dutch settlers formed a small proportion 
of these numbers, and there were 100,000 Chinese, subject to taxation 
according to the length of their pigtails. The residue of the populae 
tion consisted of Javanese and Malays. the latter sub-divided into 
various tribes who, in the city of Batavia, lived in separate “ campongs,” 
each under a chief who was responsible for their behaviour. The 
Malays are an indolent race, treacherous and vindictive, and addicted 
to assassination, but bold and enterprising navigators. The great 
mass of the population consisted of Javanese inhabiting the interior 
and cultivating the land, a physically fine race, possessed of some 
warlike qualities. 


The force at the disposal of General Janssens amounted to 13,000 
regular troops, but no exact information 
is forthcoming with regardto their coms 
position. There was at least one regiment of voltigeurs, lately 
arrived from Europe. There was also a proportion of cavalry, and a 
practically unlimited supply of ordnance and military stores. It 
seems probable, judging by the comparatively feeble resistance they 
offered, that the greater part of the force consisted of natives, dis- 
ciplined and officered by Europeans. 


French forces, 


Ten thousand of these were in the fortified va el Cordelis, 
whilst the remainder formed an advanced post at Weltervreeden 
between that place and Batavia. 


The squadron having anchored off the point selected for the 
descent, a landing was effected at 
Chillingching, to miles to the east of 
Batavia, on the morning of August 4th. The place of debarkation 
of the troops was protected by vessels placed in suitable positions, 
but the landing was unopposed; and Colonel Gillespie’s force, 
which was the first to disembark, took upa position on the road 
to Cornelis, covering the landing of the remainder of the troops, 
which occupied the road to Batavia. Before night-fall the advanced 
posts were pushed on 2 miles from the landing-place, and the troops 
were formed in two lines,—one fronting Batavia and one Cornelis, 
During the night a patrol of the enemy galloped into the outposts on 
the Batavia road, receiving the fire of a picquet and two six-pounders, 
by which an officer and several men were killed, 


Advance on Batavia. 


the directio, 


It was the intention of the Commander-in. Chief to make a feint in 
n of Batavia, thus 
the Cornelis Toad, along which ¢ 


atavia, and on 7th 
August the infantry of Colonel Gillespie's brigade crossed the Anjole 


the passage, 


shipping. alae 
en in the 


As an attack might be expected at night, the troo 


PS Were fallen in 
in the grand Square in front of the town-house at ; j 


P.M, just as a 
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it the remainder of the British army was crossing the Anjol 

river on the morning of August roth, 

of Welteryreeden: Colonel Gillespie* aad ith his 

towards Weltervreeden, where he arrived at daybreak and 

he cantonment deserted. The enemy had retreated a mile 

in the direction of Cornelis with their left on the great river 

ir right on the Slokan. The road was blockaded and swept 

‘of the hostile guns, whilst from a wood, which ran along both 

of the road, the enemy’s infantry kept up a galling fire. The 

vere eugaged by three British pieces, and the sharpshooters were 

ded along the whole front to occupy the enemy’s attention 

c his flanks were turned, and the villages he was in possession 

tre fired. A detachment of the 89th Foot under Major Butler 

charged the hostile guns and captured them at the point of the 

met, and the French troops fled towards Cornelis, pursued up to 

very batterics of that place by a squadronof the 22nd Dragoons 
er Colonel Gillespie. 


chis action was of importance, as it secured to the invaders the 

abrious cantonment of Weltervreeden and a point d’appui within 

iking distance of Cornelis. The British loss was one officer and 16 
2n killed, and seven officers and 66 men wounded. The enemy’s loss 
nounted to some 500 men and four guns, whilst a large quantity of 
sores and over 300 pieces of ordnance were found abandoned inthe 
antonment. 


After this action a position was taken up within 800 yards of the 
nies Eze onde Balle cok enemy’s outworks at Cornelis. General 
Cornelis. Janssens had here concentrated his 
whole force in a strongly entrenched 
camp, defended by 280 pieces of cannon, between the river Jacatra 
and the Slokan, both of which were unfordable. “This position was 
shut up by a deep trench, strongly palisaded; seven redoubts and 
many batteries, mounted with heavy cannon, occupied the most com- - 
manding ground within the lines; the fort of Cornelis was in the 
centre ; and the whole of the works were defended by a numerous and 
well-organisecl artillery.” (Sir S. Auchmuty’s Despatch.) t 


© It is related that ‘the quarters occupied by Colorel Gillespie were kept by a Frenchman, 
who had bees a menial servant of General Daendels. ‘This man poisoned the morning coffee, 
and the Cclonel and his staff, whe had taken it, were all seized with most violent pains and 
vomitings ‘The fellow had a cup poured down his own throat, though very much against his 
will, and it preduced the same effect on him. 5 

Other more serious matter which then engaged every person prevented a further examination 
into this abominabie act of which the mctives were but tco obviius—at a moment when the 
fellow well knew that we were going into action. He afterwards got off to America ” 


+ Note.—A copy cf the erders for the defence of this position, issued by the French General 
Jumel, is before me. It is remarkable that, although at the commencement of his instructions 
the General states that the place is ‘* capable of a most desperate defence,” almost the whole 
orders are taken up with dispositions for retreat “in case the enemy might troduce himself into 
the place and maintain himself there’ —a fact which shows the poor spirit in wh:ch the defence 
was undertaken, and the want of confidence of the General either in himself or his troops. 
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Whilst the remainder of the British army was crossing the Anjol 
f Tiver on the morning of August toth 
Combetiet Weltecerenden: Colonel Gillespie* marched ooh his 
brigade towards Weltervreeden, where he arrived at daybreak and 
found the cantonment deserted. The enemy had retreated a mile 
farther in the direction of Cornelis with their left on the great river 
and their right on the Slokan. The road was blockaded and swept 
by four of the hostile guns, whilst from a wood, which ran along both 
sides of the road, the enemy’s infantry kept up a galling fire. The 
guns were eugaged by three British pieces, and the sharpshooters were 
extended along the whole front to occupy the enemy's attention 
whilst his flanks were turned, and the villages he was in possession 
of were fired. A detachment of the 89th Foot under Major Butler 
now charged the hostile guns and captured them at the point of the 
bayonet, and the French troops fled towards Cornelis, pursued up to 
the very batteries of that place by a squadron of the 22nd Dragoons 
under Colonel Gillespie. 


This action was of importance, as it secured to the invaders the 
salubrious cantonment of Weltervreeden and a point ofl ae within 
striking distance of Cornelis. The British loss was one officer and 16 
men killed, and seven officers and 66 men wounded. The enemy’s loss 
amounted to some 500 men and four guns, whilst a large quantity of 
stores and over 300 pieces of ordnance were found abandoned in the 
cantonment. 


After this action a position was taken up within 800 yards of the 
Beaitdee ae eae Bahile vel enemy’s outworks at Cornelis. General 
Cornelis. Janssens had here concentrated his 
whole force in a strongly entrenched 
camp, defended by 280 pieces of cannon, between the river Jacatra 
and the Slokan, both of which were unfordable. ‘This position was 
shut up by a deep trench, strongly palisaded; seven redoubts and 
many batteries, mounted with heavy cannon, occupied the most com- - 
manding ground within the lines; the fort of Cornelis was in the 
centre ; and the whole of the works were defended by a numerous and 
well-organised artillery.” (Sir S. Auchmuty’s Despatch.) t 


© It is related that ‘* the quarters occupied by Colorel Gillespie were hala bya Frenchman, 
who had bees a menial servant of General Daendels. This nian poisoned the morning coffee, 
and the Colonel and his Staff, who had taken it, were all seized with most violent pains and 
vomitings. The fellow had a cup poured down his own throat, though very much against his 
will, and it produced the same effect on him. : 

Other more serious matter which then engaged every person prevented a further examination 
into this abominable act. of which the motives were but too obvicus—at a moment when the 
fellow well knew that we were going into action. He afterwards got off to America.” 


+ Norte.—A copy of the orders for the defence of this position, issued by the French General 
Jumel, is before me. It is remarkable that, although at the commencement of his instructions 
the General states that the place is ‘ capable of a most desperate defence,” almost the whole 
orders are taken up with dispositions for retreat “in case the enemy might introduce himself into 
the place and maintain himself there”’—a fact which shows the poor spirit in which the defence 
was undertaken, and the want of confidence of the General either in himself or his troops. 
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Some time was occupied by the invaders inlanding a battering 
train, and it was not until the night of the 2oth August that ground 
was broken within 600 yards of the enemy’s works. Three batteries 
of guns, howitzers, and mortars were constructed for the bombard- 
ment, and guns were placed in position on the morning of 22nd 
August. The enemy, seeing the progress that was being made by 
the besiegers, now made a sortie, attacking the batteries in front, 
whilst a column with four horse artillery guns made a detour to 
attack the British left. They gained teniporary possession of one of 
the batteries, whilst the working parties ran to their arms, but were 
immediately expelled bya part of the 59th and 78th regiments, and 
the hostile column retired after firing a few rounds from their guns, 
not awaiting the attack of the 69th which advanced against them. 
In this action six officers were killed and mortally wounded and four 
wounded, and about 80 men killed and wounded, whilst the enemy 
suffered heavy loss. 


The artillery duel was now continued, and a heavy cannonade 
proceeded throughout the 24th and 25th, causing considerable loss on 
both sides. On the British side five hundred seamen assisted at the 
batteries, and ‘‘the handy man” was doubtless as useful as he has 
proved to be on many occasions since. It became evident to Sir. 
Samuel Auchmuty that a frontal attack could not be carried out, and 
it was therefore determined to surprise the enemy's right and enter his 
position by the narrow bridge over the Slokan on that flank, whilst 
auxiliary attacks were made simultaneously on his front and rear. 
Both the plan and the execution of the main attack were entrusted to 
Colonel Gillespie. 


Before daybreak on August 26th Colonel Gillespie’s column, 
supported by a second body under Colonel Gibbs, and guided by a 
sergeant who had deserted from the enemy, crossed the Slokan and 
proceeded by a path through the jungle in the direction of the enemy’s 
lines. The distance to be traversed was some 2,000 yards, and shortly 
before sunrise the head of the column arrived near the enemy’s 
works, when it was discovered that they had lost touch with the 
support. The day wasfastapproaching. Already a faint light diffused 
the eastern sky, and the mists of night were beginning to disperse 
before the coming dawn. The success of the enterprise depended 
upon immediate action, A retreat would entail discovery and the 
failure of the expedition, but the prospect of attacking a fortified 
position, held by 13,000 men and armed with 300 cannon, witha 
handful of men, was sufficient to daunt the boldest heart. 


But in Colonel Gillespie, the bravest of the brave, the column had 
a leader whom no dangers could appal and no difficulties ciscourage. 
Placing himself at the head of his little band, and trusting that Colonel 
Gibbs would arrive in time to support him, he led the way against 
redoubt No. 3 (v/de map), surprising and killing every man of the 
enemy’s picquet, capturing the redoubt, destroying its garrison, and 
seizing the passage over the Slokan which formed the key to the 
hostile position. 
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This bridge was swept by a storm of grape from the enemy's 
batteries which flanked it, and was defended in addition by four 
guns, whilst the passage was so narrow as to admit of only two men 
abreast, and the front was protected by trous de loup and other 
obstacles. 

But the British soldiers were not to be denied ; fired by their 
success and inspired by their leader they pressed on across the bridge 
with the bayonet ; and, notwithstanding the vastly superior force of 
the enemy and the tremendous fire of grape and musketry, captured 
redoubt No. 4 which, like that already taken, was armed with twenty 
18-pounders and several 24 and 32-pounders, whilst the trenches were 
filled with musketeers. * 

At this moment Colonel Gibbs arrived at the head of the grenadiers 
of the 14th, 59th and 69th regiments, and carried redoubt No. 2, 
where the enemy fired a powder-magazine. An eye-witness gives 
the following description of this catastrophe :—="' A dreadful explosion 
took place in this redoubt by the blowing up of a powder-magazine, 
which occasioned the loss of many lives. A great number of 
shells and rockets were fired by this means, and a sulphureous 
blast of mingled ashes, smoke, and fragments of every kind, 
broke upon us like a volcano, stunning all around, both friends and 
foes. This catastrophe was followed for a minute by an awful silence. 
The captains of each of the grenadier companies, and many others, 
all found a death, but few a grave! Numbers of the enemy also 
were destroyed, and the ground was strewed with mangled bodies 
and scattered limbs of friends and foes, blended together in a 
horrible state of fraternity. Colonel Gibbs and several other officers 
were thrown by the shock to a considerable distance, but fortunately 
without sustaining any material injury, This magazine is reported 
to have been fired by two captains in the French service, named 
Muller and Osman, both of whom perished in the explosion. Here 
Brigadier Jauffret was taken prisoner by Colonel Gillespie in person.” 

All the hostile batteries were now captured in succession, and the 
enemy's park and reserve were taken by a charge of the soth, a party 
of whom also repulsed the cavalry who were threatening to charge. 
A last rally was made at Fort Cornelis, but nothing could withstand 
the onslaught of the British bayonets, and the enemy broke and fled 
in all directions. 

In the meantime two other attacks were being carried out—one on 
the opposite side of the Great River by the column under Major Yule 
at Campong Malayo, which, finding the bridge in flames, could only 
fire with their artillery on the retreating enemy ; the other under 
Colonel William McLeod, who carried redoubt No. 1, but himself fell 
at the moment of victory. 

The dragoons now coming up, Colonel Gillespie mounting a horse 
which he cut from one of the enemy's guns, headed the cavalry and 
by a fine charge dispersed the remnant of the defenders. He then 
pursued them for over 15 miles, nearly half way to the strong 


post of Buitenzorg. 
j~s 
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ing foe attempted to rally at Campong Macassar, but the 
ples whats Cancel Gillespie, charged in sections thrcugh the 
different avenues and bore down all opposition. Over 6,000 prisoners 
were taken in the pursuit, including three general officers, 34 field 
officers, 70 captains, 150 subaltern officers, and many thousands were 
killed and wounded. Gillespie with his own hand captured two 
generals and slew a colonel in single combat. 280 pieces of ordnance 
and several stand of-colours were taken in the works at Cornelis, 
The British loss in this and the preceding actions is shown in the 
subjoined table :— 


KILtap. WOUNDED. MiIssING. 
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x» «20th . | 1 | age 1 | In addition 11 sea- 
i : wen and 4 ma- 
» and... a{ 17 7 8] 37! 22) 1] ..| 96] rines were.killed ; 
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» 24th 1 2 1 1 Be aa ee. | saw 17 | rine officers, 29 
: seamen, and 20 
asth .. | on a on one Os ieee ee 1] marines were 
ame wounded ; 3 sea- 
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NAMES OF OFFICERS KILLED AND MORTALLY WOUNDED BETWEEN 
10TH AND 26TH AUGUST 1811. 


aand Dragoons.—Lieutenant Hutchins, 

Royal Artillery.—Lieutenants Paston, Farnaby, Driffield. 

14th Regiment—Captains Kennedy, Raw 

lan, McKenzie. 

59th Regiment.—Captain Olphert; Lieutenants 
Litton, McPherson, Sampson; Ensign Wol 

69th Regiment.—Lieutenant-Colonels Clarges, 
Ross ; Lieutenant Hipkins. 


78th ep mene —laeetenst Coievel Campbell ; 
lonro. 


lins ; Lieutenants Cogh- 
Waring, Lloyd, 
fe. 

McLeod ; Captain 


Lieutenant 
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Bengal Native Infantry.—Captain Shaw; Lieutenants Murrall, 
McDonald; Ensign Pringle. 

Madras Pioneers, etc-—Lieutenants Shephard, Ferguson; En- 
sign McLeod. 


After the defeat of his army General Janssens, who escaped with 
difficulty from Cornelis, fled in an easte 
erly direction. A detachment was at 
once sent by sea to intercept him at Cheribon, which surrendered at 
the first summons. General Janssens had passed through two days 
previously, but his second-in-command, General Jumel, arriving with 
other officers after the occupation of the fort by British troops, was 
taken prisoner. 


The remnant of the army from Cornelis, consisting of about 50 
officers, 200 Europeans and 500 natives, principally cavalry, finding 
themselves cut oft, surrendered, and thus the whole country west of 
Cheribon was cleared of the enemy, whilst the Raja of Madura took 
the British side, and captured such hostile garrisons as were within 
his territory, 


In the meantime General Janssens had continued his flight to 
Samarang, which was invested by Sir Samuel Auchmuty and evacuated 
by the enemy on the night of 12th September. 


Pursuit of General Janssens. 


The French General had now retired to a position on some steep 
and rugged hills at Jatty in the vicinity of Samarang with a force of 
some 7,009 pikemen, 1,000 muskets, and a few field pieces. Against 
this position the British, amounting to 1,600 men, advanced with an 
impetuosity which it was impossible to resist. The enemy evacuated 
their position, threw down their arms, and fled in all directions, 
General Janssens escaped to the fort of Salatiga, but capitulated a few 
days later, and formally surrendered 
Java with its dependencies to the British. 
Thus ended an enterprise which was productive of so much glory to 
the British arms and which might have entailed great pratt to the 
British Empire. In his despatch to the Earl of Liverpool, Secretary 
of State for War, Lord Minto remarked :— An Empire, which for _ 
two centuries has contributed greatly to the power, prosperity, and 
grandeur of one of the principal and most respected States of Europe, 
has been thus wrested from the short usurpation of the French 
Government, added to the dominion of the British Crown, and con- 
verted from a seat of hostile machination and commercial competi- 
tion into an augmentation of British power and prosperity........-sscsses 
Your Lordship will, I am sure, share with me the gratifying reflection 
that by the successive reduction of the French islands and Java, the 
British nation has neither an enemy nor a rival left from the Cape of 
Good Hope to Cape Horn.” 


Amid the clash of arms then resounding in Europe, and especially 
in Spain where that illustrious soldier who commenced his great 
career in the east was fighting for the liberties of a continent, amid 
such great noise of war this brilliant enterprise received but. little 


Surrender of Java. 


. 
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notice,* History generally accords:it but-a.few paragraphs, and it has 
been consigned to comparative oblivion, 


But it deserves more than a passing notice, and had politics not 
nullified the results of war, which had been obtained at the cost of 
so much bloodshed, this island, which, under British administration, 
would assuredly have prospered and not sunk into the obscurity which 
now surrounds it, might this day be one of the brightest jewels in the 
British Crown. 


With a generosity that was perhaps mistaken, somewhat similar 
to that which has in our own time produced such direful results in 
South Africa, Java was restored to the Dutch at the general peace 
of 1815. As regards its administration during the brief term of' 
years that it remained a British possession, the Historian Heeren may 
well be quoted :—" During the five years of British possession so 
mild and wise an administration was exercised that after the restora+ 
tion it seems to have been difficult for the natives and Europeans to 
accustom themselves again to Dutch dominion. During the short 
time it was in possession of Britain a clearer light was-shed over 
this remarkable island than was done during the two whole centuries 
of the dominion of Holland,” 


‘History is philosophy teaching by example,” and from history 
om be drawn examples for guidance in the great affairs, both of war 
and politics. National characteristics appear to remain much the 
same during existence of an empire, and we have in our own time 
seen the disastrous effects of the Dutchman’s rule in another land, 
where, sunk in the obscurity of medizval ideas, an ignorant people 
has developed into a narrow-minded, corrupt, and retrogressive. 
nation. Apart from other considerations, the elimination of such 


® Norz.—It is interesting to note the paucity of rewards which were given for 
military service in those days. For this campaign the Prince Regent conferred medals 
upon officers io accordance with the following rules :— 

“1, Medals are only to be bestowed upon occasions of great importance, or of 
peculiar brilliancy, 

“2, Medals of a larger size are conferred upon general officers, including brigadiers, 
who wear them suspended by a ribband round the neck. Medals cf a 
smaller size are bestowed upon colonels and officers of the senior ranks. 

“3, No general or other officer is considered to be entitled to receive a medal, ex 
he has been personally and particularly engaged upon the occasion, io 
commemoration of which this distinction is bestowed, and has been selected 
by the commander of the forces upon the spot, and has been reported by him 
to have merited the distinction, by very conspicucus services. 

“4. The commander of the forces (after he shall have been informed of the 
intention of Government to bestow medals) shall transmit to the Secretary 
of State for the War Department, and the Commander-in.Chief, returns 
signed by himself, specifying the names and ranks of those officers whom he 
shall have selected as particularly deserving. 

“5. The commander of the forces, in making this selection of the most deserving 
officers. will consider his choice restricted to the undermentioned ranks. 

(N.B.— Field officers and staff), as it is found to be absolutely necessary that some 
limitation should be put upon the granting of this honour.” 

Lord Minto, Governor-General of India, erected a monument at his own expense 

«, to the memory of those brave men, who, in the short but arduous war of Java, purchased 
t he triumph of their country, and perfected their own title to immortal fame, by illustrious 
death in the very bosomjof victory.” (Order in Council.) 
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baneful states and the destruction of such harmful and effete politics 
constitute a service to mankind and to the progress of the human 
race. 


After the surrender of General Janssens, Mr. Raffles was appoint- 
ed Lieutenant-Governor of Java, and 
Sir Samuel Auchmuty with the greater 
part of the troops returned to India, leaving the command of the 
Temaining British forces to Colonel Gillespie. Before closing this 
narrative it may not be uninteresting to trace for a few more steps 
towards its glorious close, now rapidly approaching,* the career of 
the brave soldier to whose ability, energy, and gallantry the success- 
ful issue of the Java expedition was mainly due, and who conducted: 
the subsequent operations that ensured the peaceful settlement of 
the island. 


The island and its dependencies had, under Dutch rule, been 
in a somewhat turbulent state and several of the native princes 
took advantage of the conflict between the European powers to 
throw off the foreign yoke and declare their independence. Among 
these were the Sultan of Palimbang in Sumatra, who massacred 
the European colonists, and committed many other atrocities, and 
the Sultan of Mataram, who conspired to drive the Europeans from 
Java, whilst a fanatical mullah, aspiring to divine powers, raised 
the standard of rebellion in the vicinity of Batavia. The forces 
of the latter, amounting to over 2,000 musketeers, were easily dis- 
pees by a bayonet charge of a detachment of the 59th Regiment, 

ut the two Sultans required more serious attention, especially as 
any success on their part would in all probability be followed by a 
general rising of the Malays and Javanese, 


Subsequent operations. 


Immediately on receipt of the news of the massacre of the 
Eurcpean and native inhabitants of 
the Dutch factory at Palimbang, an 
expedition was fitted out at Batavia and despatched under Colonel 
Gillespie on 20th March 1812, This force consisted of three com- 
panies, 59th regiment, five companies, 89th regiment, and some 
details of Madras and Bengal artillery and infantry, conveyed in four 
transports and escorted by seven ships of war and gunboats. 


Expedition to Palimbang. 


The passage up the Palimbang river was made in boats, and 
after great difficulties, including the capture of the enemy’s batteries 
at Borang, the force arrived on the 24th April within 20 miles of the 
Sultan’s capital. The latter fled on hearing of the approach of the 
British, abandoning his city to massacre and plunder. Colonel Gilles- 
pie, with wonderful intrepidity, accompanied only by a few officers 
and 17 grenadiers of the sgth, left the main body on the asth, and, 
travelling in canoes and boats, arrived at Palimbang after nightfall, 
the remaining force under Lieutenant-Colonel McLeod having orders. 


*Nota—lIn 1814, in the Nepal campaign, Major-General Gillespic was shot through 
the heart when leading the attack on a fort near Dehra Dun. 
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to follow expeditiously. An officer, who was present, gives the follow. 
ing account of the Colonel’s arrival :— 

“Undismayed, in the face of numerous bodies of armed men, 
Colonel Gillespie boldly stepped on shore at eight o'clock at night, and 
with those who had accompanied him in the canoe and the seven 
grenadiers (these were in the leading boat) he marched with a firm 
step through a multitude of Arabs and treacherous Malays whose 
missile weapons, steeped in poison, glimmered by the light of torches, 


Huge battlements, with immense gates leading from one area to 
another, received our friends, and presented to them the frightful 
spectacle of human blood, still reeking and flowing on the pavement. 
The massy gates closed upon our rear, and the blood-stained court- 
yards, through which we were conducted, appeared as if it were the 
passage to a slaughter-house.”’ 


Escaping an attempted assassination by a Malay on the way, the 
Colonel passed on through burning streets to the palace, which 
“ exhibited a melancholy picture of devastation and cruelty. Murder 
had here been succeeded by rapine; and while the place was com- 
pees ransacked, the pavements and floors were clotted with blood. 

n every direction spectacles of woe caught our sight, and rendered 
peculiarly awful by the glare of the surrounding conflagration, and 
vivid flashes of lightning, amidst loud peals of thunder. The de- 
vouring flames which continued to spread destruction, notwithstanding 
the heavy rain which poured down in torrents, had now reached 
the outer buildings of the palace, and threatened the part where we 
had taken up our temporary abode. The crackling of bamboos, 
resembling the discharge of musquetry, the tumbling in of burning 
roofs with a tremendous crash, the near approach of the fire, situated 
as we were in the midst of an immense hostile multitude and assas- 
sins, altogether gave to our situation a most appalling prospect.” 


Colonel Gillespie barricaded all the entrances but one, and 
stationed a guard of grenadiers at the principal gateway. At midnight 
sixty men of the 89th Regiment arrived, and the remainder of the 
force joined in the early morning. 

By these bold and well-devised proceedings the fort, armed with 
242 pieces of cannon, was occupied without loss, the people being 
overawed by the intrepid bearing of the British commander. The 
Sultan’s adherents fled, and the British flag was hoisted on the 
Sultan’s bastion on April 28th. After protracted negeciations the 
younger brother of the Sultan was placed on the throne under the 
auspices of the British Government. The island of Banca was ceded 
to the British, and formally taken possession of and named Duke 
of York’s Island by Colonel Gillespie on 20th May 1812. 


This expedition having been brought to a successful issue, the 
Commander of the Forces sailed for Batavia, arriving there on June 
ist, but left at once for Samarang, where fresh work awaited him. 


The Sultan of Mataram, who had his seat at Djoejocarta, stood at 
Popa Abe the head of a general confederacy of the 

qa Hostlitiss with the Sultan of native princes of Java, whom he proposed 
iret to combine for the destruction of all the 
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Europeans in the island. The officer already quoted gives the follow 
ing description of Djoejocarta :— 

“ The Crattan or residence of the Sultan, and of all his court, is 
about 3 miles in circumference, surrounded by a broad wet ditch 
with draw-bridges; a strong thick, high rampart with bastions, and 
defended by near one hundred pieces of cannon, In the interior are 
numerous squares and court-yards, enclosed with high walls, all very 
strong within themselves and defensible. At this time the principal 
entrance or square in front had a double row of cannon facing the 
entrance, besides which it was flanked with newly-erected batteries to 
the right and left. Seventeen thousand regular troops manned the 
works; whilst an armed population of more than one hundred 
thousand surrounded the exterior Campongs for many miles round, and 
also occupying the walls and fastnesses along the sides of the differ- 
ent roads leading to the Crattan. The fort built by the Dutch, 
which is about eight hundred yards from the nearest face of the 
Crattan, is but ill-calculated for any other use than as a depdt for 
military stores, These were scanty, and the powder, which was of 
the old Dutch manufactory, proved very bad; so that our firing was 
only intended to amuse the enemy whilst our little force was concen- 
trating.” 

On the 17th June the Lieutenant-Governor and the Commander 
of the Forces arrived at the fort, and attempted to come to amicable 
terms with the Sultan. The latter, however, would not listen to 
reason, but sent out strong bodies of horse to intercept the communica- 
tions by burning and destroying the bridges and laying waste the 
country. The British force at this time consisted only of detachments 
of the 14th Foot, the Bengal Light ‘Infantry, the 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion, with a few guns and two troops of the 22nd Dragoons. 


Colonel Gillespie at once went out with fifty dragoons to recon- 
noitre the country, but was careful to avoid hostilities, in spite of the 
threatening attitude of the people. 


Towards evening the Sultan sent out a large body of troops with 
a flag of truce to demand the surrender of the British, and during 
the night the outposts in the Dutch town were attacked, as well as the 
Picquets posted to keep the communications open on the road by 
which reinforcements were expected, whilst a party of dragoons 
under Lieutenant Hales, sent out to join the relieving force, had to cut 
their way through multitudes of spearmen, losing six men killed and 
having their officer wounded. 


On the morning of 19th June Lieutenant-Colonel McLeod arrived 
with a detachment, Royal Artillery, the grenadiers of the 59th Regiment, 
the flank companies and rifle company of the 78th, a small party of 
Hussars, and a detachment of Madras Horse Artillery. Preparation 
was then made by firing the Campongs for an assault on the Crattan. 
In the evening all troops were ordered into the fort, and just before 
dawn on 2oth June three columns issued from the British quarters, 
escaladed tlie walls, and after a severe conflict which lasted three 
hours, during which Colonel Gillespie, ever in the forefront of the 
fight, was severely wounded in the arm, the place was captured and 
the Sultan taken prisoner. The British loss amounted to 23 rank and 
file killed, nine officers (one mortally) and 67 men wounded. , 
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The success of this enterprise ensured the safety of the island, 
The natives at Bantam, Cheribon, Sourabaya, and other places were 
ready to rise at the first signal, and had already attempted to do so at 
the latter town, But the capture of Djoejocarta and its Sultan put 
an end to all fear of insurrection, and peace was now established on a 
firm basis throughout Java and its dependencies. 


APPENDIX. 


Since concluding the foregoing narrative, the writer has had an 
opportunity of perusing an article on Fava and tts [cpendencies pube 
lished in the Quarterly Review for December 1811. 


This article contains much interesting information on points con- 
nected with the Dutch occupation of the island, some of which 
present remarkable parallels to the history of our own time. 

“ Cast an eye,” says the reviewer, “ over the details given by 
their countryman Valentyn, and it will meet with such massacres of 
women and children, such wanton destruction of towns and villages, 
as are enough to appeal the stoutest heart.” We have it on good 
authority that similar enormities were committed under the orders of 
Mr. Kriiger on the Caffres in South Africa. 


Again, we are told that—* In Amboyna and Banda they seized all 
the English settlers with their families and put them to death with all 
the tortures which malignant ingenuity could invent. The English 
Government submitted to this indignity almost without a murmur. 
James I and his council were too busily engaged in discussing the 
divine right of Kings at home, to avenge the wrongs of his sub- 
jects abroad. Equally fortunate were the Dutch in escaping retri- 
bution for another enormity, still more horrible, committed on the 
offenceless Chinese in Batavia, of whom they massacred 12,000 in cold 
blood, without the smallest resistance on the part of the unfortunate 
victims.” 

In suggesting that all the fortifications in Java should be dis- 
mantled, the reviewer thus expresses himself—‘‘ We are fully aware 
that two descriptions of men will affect to be startled by such a pro- 
position, v#z., philanthropists by profession and patriots by name. 
Those candidates for popularity, who are tremblingly alive to every 
injury done to the enemy, but who have a ready excuse for the most 
iniquitous measures pursued against their own country will be apt to 
exclaim—‘ What is to become of the poor Dutch and Chinese settlers '? 
We freely confess that our feelings are not remarkably tender with 
respect to the former. For what, we would ask, are the claims which 
entitle them to our forbearance? Is it the gratitude shown to the 
British nation for raising them at first from their marshes and mud 
banks, and making them respectable among the nations of Europe? 
Is it their attention and kindness to the army that was invited .to 
protect them against the revolutionary hordes of France, or their 
hollow friendship for the cordial support which Great Britain has on 
all occasions been ready to afford them? What have these Dutchmen 
done for humanity to entitle them to such peculiar. consideration? If 
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they have ‘ borne their faculties meekly,’ they have nothing to fear 
from the natives; if not, and they labour under the terror of retri- 
bution, allow them to remove; but let no consideration for them 
prevent us from carrying into execution a great political measure, 
which self-preservation recommends, and the law of nations autho- 
tizes. 

Here the historical parallel is so clear that it seems scarcely 
necessary to indicate it. 

There were evidently pro-Boers in those days also, who “were 
tremblingly alive to every injury done to the enemy, but who had a 
teady excuse for the most iniquitous measures pursued against their 
own country”; we have like traitors in cur own time. And in any 
case, what are the claims which entitle the Boers to our forbearance ? 
Is it gratitude to the British nation for granting them an independ- 
ence for which they were unfitted and which they have abused, and 
for saving them from annihilation by the hordes of Zulus and Basutos? 
What have these Boers done for humanity to entitle them to any 
particular consideration ? Let no consideration for them prevent the 
British Government from depriving them of every shred of independ- 
ence,—a political measure which self-preservation demands, and the 
law of nations authorizes. In the case of Java the natives soon had 
cause to bitterly regret the changeof masters when the island had 
been handed over to the Dutch under the terms of the general peace 
of 1815. Shortly afterwards, on the occasion of a native rising, the 
insurgents were defeated, and some 400 were taken prisoners. Of 
these wretched creatures, over 300 unarmed men were massacred 
during the night by the guard which had been placed over them. 
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THE PRACTICAL TRAINING OF BRITISH AND NATIVE 
TROOPS IN INDIA WITH REFERENCE TO THE LES- 
SONS OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By THE LATE LIEUTENANT A. E. TURNER, R.E, 


Motto: “ Taught by War, and deceived by Peace.” 


1, INSTRUCTION. 


The experiences of the Boer War of 1899-1901 have shewn that the 
accuracy and long range of modern fire-arms and the invisibility of the 
combatants, attained by the use of smokeless powder, have consider- 
ably altered the conditions of warfare, , 


The war hasalso taught us the necessity of improving the effi- 
ciency of our soldiersto the point now required by modern condi- 
tions, ; 


The majority of its lessons are, however, but repetitions of old ones 
which we have or ought to have learnt from the experiences of former 
campaigns. Many of the conditions met with in South Africa are, 
besides, peculiar to the country and the enemy our army there was 
engaged against. Consequently a complete reform of our system of 
training in India is not required, but only certain important modifica- 
tions. The necessity of many of these modifications has already been 
recognised and the requisite instructions have been issued from head- 
quarters. 

Before considering the system of training to be adopted, it is first 
necessary to obtain a clear idea cf what 
the object of this training should be. 
This object may be described as Efictency in Warfare. 

First, as regards the Warfare in which the Army inIndia may be 
called upon to take part. It is of many 
different kinds, but, broadly speaking, the 


The object of training. 


Indian Warfare. 


two most important are— 


(1) The warfare required against a civilized powerin Southern 
Asia, 
(2) That required against the uncivilized or half-civilized tribes 
that live on the borders of the Indian Empire. 
Single regiments may also be called upon to take part in campaigns 
in any part of the world (China or Africa, 
for example) and the British soldier may 
be required in after years to rejoin the colours for a Continental 
War. 


Imperial Warfare, 
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In fact, the soldiers of the Army in India may find themselves eme 
ployed in warfare in any part of the world, 


In warfare the principal objects of an 
army would be one of the following :— 
(1) To meet the enemy and overwhelm him at the decisive 
point either by a superiority of fire, or 

‘2) By means of shock tactics with the bayonct, lance, or 
sword. ‘ 

(3) Occupy certain important points in the theatre of war, 


‘These objects are attained by certain movements and engagements 
in which the army, whose leaders apply correctly the soundest tactical 
princrpies, will obtain the advantaze ; but, in order that they may be 
enabled todo so, the troxps under their command must discharge 
properly the numerous dutres required of them during the campaign. 

Je tsthe proper discharge of these duties and thecorrect appltca- 
tron of sound tactical principles to the military operations in hand 
that constitute the efficiency ofanarmy in warfare, and in consid- 
ering the soldier's training these duties and principles and the lessons 
taught with regard to them will be separately discussed, 


2, THE TRAINING OF THE ARMY IN INDIA.* 


Considering the value of the interests at stake, both as regards the 
country for whose protectionthe Army in India is responsible, and the 
Empire in whose defence its soldiers may find themselves at any 
moment engaged, it seems reasonable to propose that the whole of 
each year be devoted to training this army and its soldiers for the 
duties required of them in war, and that the duties of peace be made 
a secondary consideration. 

In order, however, that the whole year may really and not only 
nominally be devoted to ficld training, certain conditions appear 
essential— 

Firstly, the regimental cfficers and their non-commissioned officers 
and men must be given sufficient time to carry out their training 
thoroughly. 

Secondly, the responsibility for its success must be properly al- 
located to certain named officers, and all ranks must understand that 
the results of their work will be carefully and fairly tested, and their 
future promotion or pay made dependent on these tests. 

Thirdly, each instructing officer or non-commissioned officer 
must be given every opportunity of learning his work and of exer 
cising Ais own intelligence and ingenuity in carrying out his appointed 
tasks. a 

The interior economy and discipline of a corps should involve 
extremely simple arrangements, and _ 
office work should be reduced to a 
minimum. This matter is already recognized as requiring serious 
consideration. 


Efficiency. 


The first condition. 


© These preliminary remarks refer more poruculaly to British Infantry, but 
the same principles are applicable to British Cavalry and Native troops. 
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It appears that the greater part of the office work required is cue 
to matters affecting the pay and allowances of soldiers and the is~-¢ 
of supplies and stures. As long as such an accurate account of m t.ta-+ 
expenditure is demanded of departments and regiments, aod se 2 
small powers of sanctioning expenditure of funds are given to gener. 
and regimental officers, the office work required to meet the dema-. 
of this close scrutiny cannot be reduced to any appreciable exte=: 
The only remedy appears to be to relieve the battalion and compar- 
commanders of the responsibility of these accounts, which, toge:~-- 
with the control of all institutes and reyimental funds, and the <c* 
mission of all returns, should be placed entirely in the hands of 07 <¢-5 
specially deputed with their necessary staff for this purpose. I}: 
one of the majors, the paymaster, and as many ollicers, non-com~ = 
sioned officers and clerks as are required, might be deputed for s+ 
or two yearstogether to administer allthe interior economy and a+ 
much of the discipline as possible of the regiment, leaving the other 
othcers free to conduct the training of theirmen. ‘Ihe otticers ties 
deputed would of course have to attend the firld training, but wo. 
not be required to carry out any instruction. 

There are, however, some routine duties relating to the dis.iz! s+ 
and comfort of their men which only the battalion and company ¢ —- 
mancers can perform, and owing tothe increased efficiency regu eee 
by modern warfare, and the additional comforts demanded by mo!-ra 
civilization, these officers wall protably find their work considera! .¥ 
increased, 

Considering the great responsibilities now falling on rcpimecca’ 
officers commanding units, it would seem only fair to increase the : 
emoluments, 

Horse allowance might certainly be given to every company cm- 
mander, for, in order to perform his duties efhciently, he is obl.ged to 
tide, 

As regards non-commissioned officers and men, most of their time 
and energies must be devoted to their training. and guards and ot'er 
regimental duties should be reduced to a minimum. Section cov. 
manders should be relieved of as many routine duties as possible. 

Fatigues and extraneous duties should be reduced exceptin so far 
as they help to increase the soldier's ethciency for war. 

Thus coolics might beemployed for such fatigues as carrvirz 
furniture, etc. while troops meghtdo any work in barracks that involve 
the use of ficld work tools. 

At inspections, when the work done by commanders of battaiions, 
companies, and sections is tested, the 
efficiency of the unit in its war duties 
should be the fist consideration. ‘Ih:s effciency can best be tested 
while the troops are performing their usual duties in cantonments o¢ 
during the camp training and held manauvres. Such inspections are 
of the Greatest importance, for, as Prince Kratt said, “as the battal.oa 
is inspected 90 will it be dnilied,” 


The second corditwn. 
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Every endeavour ought to be made to keep the same company 
commander until the annual training is completed, so that he may be 
made entirely responsible for the war efficiency of his company during 
the year he is instructing it. If the company commander is promoted 
out of, or transferred from, his battalion, his departure should, if pos- 
sible, be postponed till the end of the year, his successor taking over 
the command at the beginning of the training. In order to prevent 
so many officers being absent from their regiments on special courses, 
the necessary instruction might be given in the same station ; Deput 
Assistant Adjutant-Generals for Instruction and Musketry visiting eac 
station in turn and giving lectures and holding classes. This would 
ensure the necessary uniformity and keep all officers up to date in their 
knowledge of Musketry, Law, Tactics, and Organtsation, The 
local engineer, medical, and transport officers could be detailed to give 
instruction to the regimental officers in Field Works, the Care of Sick 
and Wounded, and Transport duties respectively. This would have 
the advantage also of keeping these particular officers up to date in 
their war duties and bringing them in closer touch with the regiment. 
al training. 

Non-commissioned officers and men required for work in offices, 
institutes, etc., should be removed from the training units for the year, 
fresh appointments being made at the end of the annual courses. 


The soldier might also be encouraged by extra pay to qualify in 
the special duties described below (see page 24), and a temporary 
allowance might be given to all the men taking part in the last 
month’s field manceuvres (see page 22). 


Competitions between companies would add to the keenness of all 
tanks. 

Allinformation regarding the ee enone in the science 

i it of war and of the trainingand organiza- 
ape din congition: tion of our own and freien arches GigE 
be issued regularly to regimental officers, and their own ideas on 
these subjects given consideration. Lectures and discussions might 
be held frequently in every cantonmenton the same lines as they are 
at Aldershot. 

The necessary rules for the guidance of regimental officers in their 
field training should be as general as possible, details of execution being 
left to commanders, By this means self-dependence and originality 
of ideas will be encouraged. The Boers, although of a lower class of 
intelligence than our troops, often displayed a better aptitude for war, 
the reason being that they were allowed to use their common scnse 
freely, and were not hampered in thisrespect by regulations. They 
had been accustomed to think for themselves before coming to con- 
clusions, instead of finding these conclusions ready made for them. 

The training for all branches of the army (excluding recruits) 
might consist of annual courses, each 
course being divided into two parts, the 
first lasting for about eight months and being carried out in canton- 
ments, and the second lasting for four months and conducted in 
camp. 


The training. 
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The course might begin about March or April and for the first e:z* 
months could be devoted to instruction and practice in the dz 
described later, the largest portion o! the time heing devoted to Mace 
ketry. During the hot weather every coolhour should be spect = 
out-of-door practice, the hot hours being devoted to instructinn a- 
such practice as can be conducted under cover. Drill sheds m gt tt - 
constructed for this purp:se. One morning a week canbe plac - 
the disposal of the officer commanding the battalion fur practising ¢ 
companies in combined or separate duties as he may think fit, Gua> - 
and routine duties will occupy some portion of the time, and for t-- 
remainder each company should be at the disposal of the com-a:e 
commander for its ficli training aud musketry. The training ca: : 
these cight months should be directed towards making the com 
efficient for the camp training that follows. The different cur +s 
should be practised continuously, so that the company may at anv t. + 
be fit for the efforts required of it in war. This is especially necessa-¥ 
in regard to marching and physical exercises. During the ca ¢ 
training the etficiency of individual s Idiers, as well as of sect: 
companies, and battalons will be tested in turn, and the reports - 
olficers and non-commissioned officers willbe based on the state ot t 
units under their command. 

The four months of fi-ld training in camp will conclude the anrza 
course, ‘The first two willbe spent by each company in a sepazat- 
camp which willbe shifted occasionally to aliow of fresh ground be.: 2 
utilized. During these two months the company commaniecr w 
be left to carry out practical training in his own way, He wl at the 
termination submit a report on the annual training with bis reve - 
mendations regarding the section command:rs and other non-co 
sioned ofhcers or men whom he may wish to mention, One div 
each week might be at the disposal of the offcer commanding tr 
battalion who would mancruvre the companies together or against cue 
another. 

Forthe third month two half-battalion camps would be forre 
under the commands of the majors. The half-hattalion is a unit. -s- 
stantly employed in our small wars and was often used in South Ate oa 
Practice in independent command will by this be given to the Ma ces 
as it is very necessary for them to be well trained with a view f- 
replacing the Commandant, if necessary. ‘The Majors wid eve:crse 
their half battalions on every alternate day, and on the other eo7 pet + 
tions between companies for the « hampionsh-p in field works, march ~ 2. 
etc.,, can be conducted, or the Colonel cag manure the ba tat 
taliona together or agsinst each other, 

The results of the company trainirg will be tested curing tos 
month, and the Colonel will at its conclusion prepare his report onts 
battalion training for thé ver with any recommendations be may wish 
to make regarding his othcers and noa commissioned otficers. : 

During the fourth month the battation will be at the dicposa’ oe 
the General Cthcer Commanding, who will practise it alone or in cum: 
bination with the other arms, as he may prefer. 


. 
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During this month field service conditions will be strictly observed, 
all men not passed as fit for service being first sent back to canton- 
ments. The operations conducted during this period should be as 
realistic as possible, and should therefore, as far as possible, be conti- 
nuous. If these manceuvres could be carried out regularly every year, 
the weekly field days might be given up. The limited time does not 
allow of troops being as well practised in combined manauvres, and 
the staff would gain more experience by frequent staff rides lasting 
several days at a time. 


The Boers, in spite of their inferiority in numbers, organization, and 
discipline, frequently proved themselves 
superior to our troops owing to their 
individuality and self-dependence. Their tactics seem to have been 
founded on these qualities. If such qualities were encouraged in our 
non-commissioned officers and men, they would become as much a part 
of their character as discipline has proved to be, and in whatever sys- 
tem that is adcpted for the training of the army this essential charac- 
teristic of an efficient soldier must be recognized. Modern war cannot 
be successfully conducted without it. The British soldiers of the 
present day are far more intelligent than their predecessors, and there is 
no reason to suppose that ifa proper method be pursued, the encour- 
agement of sel{-dependence will in any way weaken their habits of 
discipline. While they are trained for more self-dependence, they 
mustat the sa:netime be impressed with the necessity of using it for 
aiding their comrades and furthering the plans of their Commander. 


As drill must be modified to suit the modern conditions of war end 
stiff tormations can now be little practised, we can no longer depend 
on them to eusure the discipline necessary under fire. If silence, 
steadiness, and attention in the ranks, quietness in movement, an up- 
right carriage, smartness and cleanliness of dress, immediate and strict 
obedience to definite orders are very strictly insisted on, discipline will 
be well maintained. In giving an order officers and non-commissioned 
officers should always make it clearly understood whether this order is 
definite and requires to be executed exactly or only general, and leaving 
some discretion to the recipientin the manner in which he may carry 
it out. 


Discipline and self. dependence, 


3. THE DUTIES AND TRAINING OF INFANTRY. 


The duties of infantry in war are general and special, General 
duties should be uniformly taught to all and special duties to certain 
scleeted soldiers. 


The following are General duties :— 
(1) Accurate and well-controlled shooting. 
(2) The use of the bayonet. 
(3) Marching (including advance and flank guards). 
(4) Manceuvring (including the attack, defence, retirements, 
etc.). 
(5) Outposts. 
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6) Reconnaissance, 
(7) Camping and bivouacking. 
(8) Transport and convoys. 
(9) Field works. 
(to) Transmitting orders, 
(11) Cooking. 
(12) Care of health, 
(13) Care of the sick and wounded. 
(14) The conduct of warfare against an uncivilised enemy. 


Special duties are— 


(t) Sharpshooting. 

(2) Working the machine gun, 

(3) Range-finding, 

(4) Special field works, 

(5) Scouting. 

(6) Signalling, 

(7) Orderly duties. 

These different duties and the training required for them will nove 
be discussed with special reference tothe British soldier in Int a. 
who, it is assumed, has already received a recruit’s traming in cr . 
and-musketry. 
(1) ACCURATE AND WELL-CONTROLLED SHOOTING, 


Marksmen.—The war has illustrated the effects of the accura ¥ 
and long range of modern ofies, and these two factors have cons der- 
ably increased the value of the carefully aimed fire of imdsrsaes. 
marksmen Steady shooting and accurate judging of the range are 
the qualifications of a marksman, and more practice in both should be 
given to the individual soldier, As the eyesizht of our soidiers as 
often found inferior to that of less civilized enemies, every mechania! 
means thatcan be practically applied in the field should be mace use 
of, in order tocqualize this disadvantage. Mekometers, field giasses, 
telescopic sghts, stereoscopic range tinders, and any other pract. a 
mechanical aids shou'd be issued to our troops on a liberal scale ar: 
all should be trained in their proper use 

Volicy firing The very extended formations adopted were. not 
consistent with successful voliry Aring, and itdocs not seem that tha 
kind of hre can any long) r be emploved effectually in the attace 
against a civilized enemy armed with the modern ritle, but it will st‘t 
be used in the defence and against an uncivilized enemy, so that, thougs 
it may be assigned a less important piace in the musketry training at 
should not be altogether aband sned. 

Fire control —A similar lesson is taught with regard to collective 
frumg generaly. Inthe desemce and against an uncivilized enemy 
the mea can be kept ciusc cnouyh to ailow of some control over their 
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fire ; but in the atéack, on a position held bya disciplined and ‘well- 
armed force, control is sooner or later lost, and the efficiency of the 
attacker’s fire then entirely depents on the intelligence and self-cons 
trol of the individual. This self-control of independent firing should 
therefore be practised during the musketry training. 

Musketry training.—The training might be conducted on the lines 
of the present regulations, but might be modified in several respects. 


1. The course might be increased to 400 rounds and divided into 
the following parts :— 

I. /ndividual.—(Corresponding with Part I of Table B) from 
fixed ranges and at various kinds of targets, fixed, moving, 
and disappearing, and of various colours. 100 rounds, 

Il, Individual——(Course to be fixed by the Company Com- 
mander) from unknown ranges and at various kinds of 
targets. 50 rounds, 

INI. Collective.—(Corresponding with Part IJ of Table B) from 
fixed ranges at various kinds of targets. 100 rounds. 

IV. Collective—(Course to be fixed by the Company Come 
mander) from unknown ranges and at various kinds of 
targets. 100 rounds, 


V. Inspection.—The Officer Commanding the Battalion will, 
at the end of the year, put the company through a course 
of firing from unknown ranges, with a view to testing 
the results of their training in respect to fire control and 
accuracy. S5orounds, 

The results of Parts I and III will count towards classes, marksman: 
ship, and the figures of merit. 
In Parts II and IV the course will be fixed by the Company Com- 
mander. 


In Part IV half the rounds allotted should be devoted to practisin; 
self-control of independent fire, and ifthe ground can be obtained, 
should be practised away from the range. If the range only is avail- 
able, it will not be possible to practise more than a few men at a time, 
as they must be widely extended. Previous to the practice, bits of low 
walls, small mounds, and other cover should be constructed at irregular 
intervals along the range. 

The men will be drawn up at the furthest point possible from the 
targets. These should consist of headand shoulder figures placed on 
a level with the ground, and if possible they should be made to appear 
suddenly at different parts of the butt. 

About ten rounds will be distributed for each practice. The 
instructor will first point out the targets to the men and warn them to 
be on the look-out for fresh ones. He will then give them their in- 
structions and extend them on as wide a front as possible. On receive 
ing the signal the men will advance by short rushes, taking advantage 
of each bit of cover to fire one or two rounds, No further orders will be 
gives after the advance hascommenced. Each man will halt when he 

as expended his rounds. 
4 
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The success of this enterprise ensured the safety of the island. 
The natives at Bantam, Cheribon, Sourabaya, and other places were 
ready to rise at the first signal, and had already attempted to do so at 
the latter town, But the capture of Djoejocarta and its Sultan pes 
an end to all fear of insurrection, and peace was now established on a 
firm basis throughout Java and its dependencies, 


APPENDIX. 


Since concluding the foregoing narrative, the writer has had ao 
opportunity of perusing an article on Jarvaand tts Lependencies pose 
lished in the Quarterly Reitew for December 1811. 

This article contains much interesting information on points con- 
nected with the Dutch occupation of the island, some of which 
present remarkable parallels to the history of our own time. 

“ Cast an eye,” says the reviewer, “ over the details given ty 
their countryman Valentyn, and it will meet with such massacres cf 
women and children, such wanton destruction of towns and vilages<, 
as are enough to appeal the stoutest heart.” We have it on ¢ ed 
authority that similar enormities were committed under the orders cf 
Mr. Krager on the Caffres in South Africa. 

Agvin, we are told that—“ In Amboyna and Banda they seired alt 
the English setders with their familes and put them to death with alt 
the tortures which malignant ingenuity could invent. The Eng! sb 
Government submitted to this indignity almost without a mur ur. 
James | and his council were too busily engaged in discussing the 
divine right of Kings at home, to avenge the wrongs of his sub» 
jects abroad. Equally fortunate were the Dutch in escaping retnie 
bution for another enormity, still more horrible, committed on the 
offenceless Chinese in Batavia, of whom they massacred 13,000 in cod 
blood, without the smallest resistance on the part of the unfortunate 
victims.” 

In sugyvesting that all the fortifications in Java should be dis 
mantled, the reviewer thus expresses himself—" We are fully aware 
that two descriptions of men will affect to be startled by such a pro 

position, tis, philanthropists by profession and patriots by name. 
Those candidates for popularity, who are trembungly alive to every 
injury done to the enemy, but who have a ready excuse for the most 
in juitous measures pursued against their own country will be apt to 
excuim—' Whatis to become ot the poor Dutch and Chinese setters ? 
We frecly contess that our feelings are not remarkabiy tender wth 
fespect to the former. For what, we wouid ask, are the claims which 
entitle them to our forbearance? Is it the gratitude shown to the 
British nation for rassing them at first from their marshes and mod 
banks, and maaing them respectable among the nations of Europe? 
Is ittheir attents anand kindness tothe army that was invited to 

rotect them against the revolutionary hordes of France, or ther 
Fiw friendship foe the cordial support which Great Britain has on 
all occas: ns been ready toattord them? What bave these Dutchmen 
dune fur bumanity to entitie them to such peculiar consideration? If 


, 
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they have ‘ borne their faculties meekly,’ they have nothing to fear 
from the natives; if not, and they labour under the terror of retri- 
bution, allow them to remove; but let no consideration for them 
prevent us from carrying into execution a great political measure, 
which self-preservation recommends, and the law of nations autho- 
rizes. 


Here the historical parallel is so clear that it seems scarcely 
necessary to indicate it. 


There were evidently pro-Boers in those days also, who ‘‘ were 
tremblingly alive toevery injury done to the enemy, but who had a 
ready excuse forthe most iniquitous measures pursued against their 
own country”; we have like traitors in cur own time. And in an 
case, what are the claims which entitle the Boers to our forbearance 
Is it gratitude to the British nation for granting them an independ- 
ence for which they were unfitted and which they have abused, and 
for saving them from annihilation by the hordes of Zulus and Basutos? 
What have these Boers done for humanity to entitle them to any 
particular consideration ? Let no consideration for them prevent the 
British Government from depriving them of every shred of independ- 
ence,—a political measure which self-preservation demands, and the 
law of nations authorizes. In the case of Java the natives soon had 
cause to bitterly regret the changeof masters when the island had 
been handed over to the Dutch under the terms of the general peace 
of 1815. Shortly afterwards, on the occasion of a native rising, the 
insurgents were defeated, and some 400 were taken prisoners. Of 
these wretched creatures, over 300 unarmed men were massacred 
during the night by the guard which had been placed over them. 
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THE PRACTICAL TRAINING OF BRITISH AND NATIVE 
TROOPS IN INDIA WITH REFERENCE TO THE LES- 
SONS OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By THE LATE LIEUTENANT A. E, TuRNER, R.E. 


Motto: “ Taught by War, and deceived by Peace.” 


INSTRUCTION. 


The experiences of the Boer War of 1899-1901 have shewn that the 
accuracy and long range of modern fire-arms and the invisibility of the 
combatants, attained by the use of smokeless powder, have consider- 
ably altered the conditions of warfare, 


The war hasalso taught us the necessity of jainepete the effi- 


ciency of our soldiers to the point now required by modern condi- 
tions. . 


The majority of its lessons are, however, but repetitions of old ones 
which we have or ought to have learnt from the experiences of former 
campaigns, Many of the conditions met with in South Africa are, 
besides, peculiar to the country and the enemy our army there was 
engaged against. Consequently a complete reform of our system of 
training i in India is not required, but only certain important modificae 
tions. The necessity of many of these modifications has already been 
recognised and the requisite instructions have been issued from head- 
quarters. 

Before considering the system of training to be adopted, it is first 
necessary to obtain a clear idea cf what 
the object of this training should be. 
This object may be described as Eficiency in Warfare. 

First, as regards the Warfare in which the Army inIndia may be 
called upon to take part. It is of many 
different kinds, but, broadly speaking, the 


The object of training. 


Indian Warfare. 
two most important are— 


(1) The warfare required against a civilized powerin Southern 
Asia. 


(2) That required against the uncivilized or half-civilized tribes 
that live on the bordets of the Indian Empire. 

Single regiments may also be called upon to take part in campaigns 

in any part of the world (China or Africa, 

for example) and the British soldier may 


be required in after years to rejoin the colours for a Continental 
War. 


Imperial Warfare, 
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In fact, the soldiers of the Army in India may find themselves eme 
ployed in warfare in any part of the world. 


In warfare the principal objects of an 
army would be one of the following :-— 


(1) To meet the enemy and overwhelm him at the decisive 
point either by a superiority of fire, or 

12) By means of shock tactics with the bayonet, lance, or 
sword. . 

(3) Occupy certain important points in the theatre of war. 


‘These objects are attained by certain movements and engagements 
in which the army, whose leaders apply correctly the soundest tactical 
princrpies, will obtain the advantaze ; but, in order that they may be 
enabled todo so, the troops under their command must discharge 
properly the numerous dutres required of them during the campaign. 

Tt isthe proper discharge of these duties and the correct applica- 
tion of sound tactical principles to the military operations in hand 
that constitute the efficiency ofanarmy in warfare, and in consid- 
ering the soldier's training these duties and principles and the lessons 
taught with regard to them will be separately discussed, 


2, THE TRAINING OF THE ARMY IN INDIA.* 


Considering the value of the interests at stake, both as regards the 
country for whose protection the Army in India is responsible, and the 
Empire in whose defence its soldiers may find themselves at any 
moment engaged, it seems reasonable to propose that the whole of 
each year be devoted to training this army and its soldiers for the 
duties required of them in war, and that the duties of peace be made 
a secondary consideration. 

In order, however, that the whole year may really and not only 
nominally be devoted to field training, certain conditions appear 
essential— 

Firstly, the regimental officers and their non-commissioned officers 
and men must be given sufficient time to carry out their training 
thoroughly. 

Secondly, the responsibility for its success must be properly al- 
located to certain named officers, and all ranks must understand that 
the results of their work will be carefully and fairly tested, and their 
future promotion or pay made dependent on these tests. 

Thirdly, each instructing officer or non-commissioned officer 
must be given every opportunity of learning his work and of exere 
cising Ais own intelligence and ingenuity in carrying out his appointed 
tasks. oe 

The interior economy and discipline of a corps should involve 
extremcly simple arrangements, and _ 
office work should be reduced to a 
minimum. This matter is already recognized as requiring serious 
consideration. 


Efficiency. 


The first condition. 


© These preliminary remarks refer more particularly to British Infantry, but 
the same principles are applicable to British Cavalry and Native troops. 
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It appears that the greater part of the office work required is due 
to matters affecting the pay and allowances of soldiers and the issue 
of supplies and stores. As long as such an accurate account of military 
expenditure is demanded of departments and regiments, and such 
small powers of sanctioning expenditure of funds are given to general 
and regimental officers, the office work required to meet the demand 
of this close scrutiny cannot be reduced to any appreciable extent. 
The only remedy appears to be to relieve the battalion and company 
commanders of the responsibility of these accounts, which, together 
with the control of all institutes and regimental funds, and the sub- 
mission of all returns, should be placed entirely in the hands of officers 
specially deputed with theirnecessary staff for this purpose. ‘fhus 
one of the majors, the paymaster, and as many officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and clerks as are required, might be deputed for one 
or two yearstogether to administer allthe interior economy and as 
much of the discipline as possible of the regiment, leaving the other 
officers free to conduct the training of theirmen. The officers thus 
deputed would of course have to attend the field training, but would 
not be required to carry out any instruction. 


There are, however, some routine duties relating to the discipline 
and comfort of their men which only the battalion and company com- 
manders can perform, and owing tothe increased efficiency required 
by modern warfare, and the additional comforts demanded by modern 
civilization, these officers will probably find their work considerably 
increased. 

Considering the great responsibilities now falling on regimental 
officers commanding units, it would seem only fair to increase their 
emoluments, 

Horse allowance might certainly be given to every company com- 
era for, in order to perform his duties efficiently, he is obliged to 
ride. 

As regards non-commissioned officers and men, most of their time 
and energies must be devoted to their training, and guards and other 
regimental duties should be reduced to a minimum. Section com- 
manders should be relieved of as many routine duties as possible. 


Fatigues and extraneous duties should be reduced exceptin so far 
as they help to increase the soldier’s efficiency for war. 


Thus coolies might beemployed for such fatigues as carrying 
furniture, etc., while troops might do any work in barracks that involve 
the use of field work tools. 


At inspections, when the work done by commanders of battalions, 

me companies, and sections is tested, the 

ithe secona condition: efficiency of the unit in its war duties 

should be the fist consideration. This efficiency can best be tested 

’ while the troops are performing their usual duties in cantonments or 

during the camp training and field manceuvres. Such inspections are 

of the greatest importance, for, as Prince Kraft said, “as the battalion 
is inspected so will it be drilled,” ; 
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Every endeavour ought to be made to keep the same company 
commander until the annual training is completed, so that he may be 
made entirely responsible for the war efficiency of his company during 
the year he is instructing it. If the company commander is promoted 
out of, or transferred from, his battalion, his departure should, if pos- 
sible, be postponed till the end of the year, his successor taking over 
the command at the beginning of the training. In order to prevent 
so many officers being absent from their regiments on special courses, 
the necessary instruction might be given in the same station ; Deput: 
Assistant Adjutant-Generals for Instruction and Musketry visiting eac 
station in turn and giving lectures and holding classes. This would 
ensure the necessary uniformity and keep all officers up to date in their 
knowledge of Musketry, Law, Tactics, and Organisation, The 
local engineer, medical, and transport officers could be detailed to give 
instruction to the regimental officers in Field Works, the Care of Sick 
and Wounded, and Transport duties respectively. This would have 
the advantage also of keeping these particular officers up to date in 
their war duties and bringing them in closer touch with the regiment- 
al training. 

Non-commissioned officers and men required for work in offices, 
institutes, etc., should be removed from the training units for the year, 
fresh appointments being made at the end of the annual courses. 


The soldier might also be encouraged by extra pay to qualify in 
the special duties described below (see page 24), and a temporary 
allowance might be given to all the men taking part in the last 
month’s field manceuvres (see page 22). 


Competitions between companies would add to the keenness of all 
ranks. 

Allinformation regarding the latest developments in the science 

The third condition. of war and of the training and organiza- 

tion of our own and foreign armies might 

be issued regularly to regimental officers, and their own ideas on 

these subjects given consideration. Lectures and discussions might 

be held frequently in every cantonment on the same lines as they are 
at Aldershot. 

The necessary rules for the guidance of regimental officers in their 
field training should be as general as possible, details of execution being 
left to commanders, By this means self-dependence and originality 
of ideas will be encouraged. The Boers, although of a lower class of 
intelligence than our troops, often displayed a better aptitude for war, 
the reason being that they were allowed to use their common sense 
freely, and were not hampered in this respect by regulations. They 
had been accustomed to think for themselves before coming to con- 
clusions, instead of finding these conclusions ready made for them. 

The training for all branches of the army (excluding recruits) 
might consist of annual courses, each 
course being divided into two parts, the 
first lasting for about eight months and being carried out in canton- 
ments,- and the second lasting for four months and conducted in 
camp. 


The training. 
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The course might begin about March or April and for the first eight 
months could be devoted to instruction and practice in the duties 
described later, the largest portion of the time being devoted to 4fus- 
ketry. During the hot weather every cool hour should be spent in 
out-of-door practice, the hot hours being devoted to instruction and 
such practice as can be conducted under cover. Drill sheds might be 
constructed for this purpose. One morning a week canbe placed at 
the disposal of the officer commanding the battalion for practising his 
companies in combined or separate duties as he maythink fit. Guards 
and routine duties will occupy some portion of the time, and for the 
remainder each company should be at the disposal of the company 
commander for its field training aud musketry. The training during 
these eight months should be directed towards making the company 
efficient for the camp training that follows. The different duties 
should be practised continuously, so that the company may at any time 
be fit for the efforts required of it in war. This is especially necessary 
in regard to marching and physical exercises. During the camp 
training the efficiency of individual soldiers, as well as of sections, 
companies, and battalions will be tested in turn, and the reports on 
officers and non-commissioned officers will be based on the state of the 
units under their command. 

The four months of field training in camp will conclude the annual 
course. The first two willbe spent by each company in a separate 
camp which will be shifted occasionally to allow of fresh ground being 
utilized. During these two months the company commander will 
be left to carry out practical training in his own way. He will at the 
termination submit a report on the annual training with his recom- 
mendations regarding the section commanders and other non-commis- 
sioned officers or men whom he may wish to mention. One day in 
each week might be at the disposal of the officer commanding the 
battalion who would manceuvre the companies together or against one 
another. 

Forthe third month two half-battalion camps would be formed 
under the commands of the majors. The half-battalion is a unit con- 
stantly employed in our small wars and was often used in South Africa. 
Practice in independent command will by this be given to the Majors, 
as it is very necessary for them to be well trained with a view to 
replacing the Commandant, if necessary. The Majors will exercise 
their half battalions on every alternate day, and on the other competi- 
tions between companies for the championship in field works, marching, 
etc., can be conducted, or the Colonel can manceuvre the half bat- 
talions together or against each other. : 


The results of the company training will be tested during this 
month, and the Colonel will at its conclusion prepare his report on the 
battalion training for thé year with any recommendations he may wish 
to make regarding his officers and non-commissioned officers. 

During the fourth month the battalion will be at the disposal of 
the General Officer Commanding, who will practise it alone or in com- 
bination with the other arms, as he may prefer. 
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During this month field service conditions will be strictly observed, 
all men not passed as fit for service being first sent back to canton- 
ments. The operations conducted during this period should be as 
realistic as possible, and should therefore, as far as possible, be conti- 
nuous. If these manceuvres could be carried out regularly every year, 
the weekly field days might be given up. The limited time does not 
allow of troops being as well practised in combined mancuvres, and 
the staff would gain more experience by frequent staff rides lasting 
several days at a time. 


The Boers, in spite of their inferiority in numbers, organization, and 
Discipline and self-dependence. discipline, frequently proved themselves 
superior to our troops owing to their 
individuality and self-dependence. Their tactics seem to have been 
founded on these qualities. If such qualities were encouraged in our 
non-commissioned officers and men, they would become as much a part 
of their character as discipline has proved to be, and in whatever sys- 
tem that is adopted for the training of the army this essential charac- 
teristic of an efficient soldier must be recognized. Modern war cannot 
be successfully conducted without it. The British soldiers of the 
present day are far more intelligent than their predecessors, and there is 
No reason to suppose that ifa proper method be pursued, the encour- 
agement of self-dependence will in any way weaken their habits of 
discipline, While they are trained for more self-dependence, they 
must at the sainetime be impressed with the necessity of using it for 
aiding their comrades and furthering the plans of their Commander. 
As drill must be modified to suit the modern conditions of war and 
stiff lormations can now be little practised, we can no longer depend 
on them to ensure the discipline necessary under fire. If silence, 
steadiness, and attention in the ranks, quietness in movement, an up- 
right carriage, smartness and cleanliness of dress, immediate and strict 
obedience to definite orders are very strictly insisted on, discipline will 
be well maintained. In giving an order officers and non-commissioned 
officers should always make it clearly understood whether this order is 
definite and requires to be executed exactly or only general, and leaving 
some discretion to the recipient in the manner in which he may carry 
it out. 


3. THE DUTIES AND TRAINING OF INFANTRY. 


The duties of infantry in war are general and special, General 
duties should be uniformly taught to all and special duties to certain 
scleeted soldiers. 


The following are General duties :— 
(1) Accurate and well-controlled shooting. 
(2) The use of the bayonet, : 
(3) Marching (including advance and flank guards). 


(4) Manceuvring (including the attack, defence, retirements, 
etc.). 


(5) Outposts. 
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6) Reconnaissance. 
(7) Camping and bivouacking. 
(8) Transport and convoys, 
(9) Field works. 
(10) Transmitting orders. 
(11) Cooking. 
(12) Care of health, 
(13) Care of the sick and wounded. 
(14) The conduct of warfare against an uncivilised enemy. 
Special duties are— 
(t) Sharpshooting. 
(2) Working the machine gun, 
(3) Range-finding, 
(4) Special field works. 
(5) Scouting. 
(6) Signalling. 
(7) Orderly duties. 

These different duties and the training required for them will now 
be discussed with special reference tothe British soldier in India, 
who, it is assumed, has already received a recruit’s training in drill 
and-musketry. 

(1) ACCURATE AND WELL-CONTROLLED SHOOTING, 


Marksmen.—The war has illustrated the effects of the accuracy 
and long range of modern rifles, and these two factors have consider- 
ably increased the value of the carefully aimed fire of individual 
marksmen. Steady shooting and accurate judging of the range are 
the qualifications of a marksman, and more practice in both should be 
given to the individual soldier. As the eyesight of our soldiers is 
often found inferior to that of less civilized enemies, every mechanical 
means that can be practically applied in the field should be made use 
of, in order toequalize this disadvantage. Mekometers, field glasses, 
telescopic sights, stereoscopic range-finders, and any other practical 
mechanical aids should be issued to our troops on a liberal scale and 
all should be trained in their proper use. : 

Volley firing.—The very extended formations adopted were. not 
consistent with successful vol/ey firing, and it does not seem that this 
kind of fire can any longer be employed effectually in the attact 
against a civilized enemy armed with the modern rifle, but it will still 
be used in the defence and against an uncivilized enemy, so that, though 
it may be assigned a less important place in the musketry training, it 
should not be altogether abandoned. 

Fire control.—A similar lesson is taught with regard to collective 
fring generally. In the defence and against an uncivilized enemy 
the men can be kept close enough to allow of some control over their 
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fire ; but in the at¢ack, on a position held bya disciplined and ‘well- 
armed force, control is sooner or later lost, and the efficiency of the 
attacker's fire then entirely sspence on the intelligence and self-con- 
trol of the individual. This self-control of independent firing should 
therefore be practised during the musketry training. 

Musketry training.—The training might be conducted on the lines 
of the present regulations, but might be modified in several respects. 

1. The course might be increased to 400 rounds and divided into 
the following parts :-— 

I. Individual—(Corresponding with Part I of Table B) from 
fixed ranges and at various kinds of targets, fixed, moving, 
and disappearing, and of various colours. 100 rounds, 

Il, Lndtoidual——(Course to be fixed by the Company Com- 
mander) from unknown ranges and at various kinds of 
targets. §0 rounds, 

II. Collective.-—(Corresponding with Part IJ of Table B) from 
fixed ranges at various kinds of targets. 100 rounds. 


IV. Collecttve—(Course to be fixed by the Company Com- 
mander) from unknown ranges and at various kinds of 
targets. 100 rounds. 

V. Inspection—The Officer Commanding the Battalion will, 
at the end of the year, put the company through a course 
of firing from unknown ranges, with a view to testing 
the results of their training in respect to fire control and 
accuracy. 5orounds. 

The results of Parts I and III will count towards classes, marksman: 
ship, and the figures of merit. 

In Parts II and IV the course will be fixed by the Company Com- 
mander. 

In Part IV half the rounds allotted should be devoted to practising 
self-control of independent fire, and ifthe ground can be obtained, 
should be practised away from the range, If the range only is avail- 
able, it will not be possible to practise more than a few men at a time, 
as they must be widely extended. Previous to the practice, bits of low 
walls, small mounds, and other cover should be constructed at irregular 
intervals along the range. 

The men will be drawn up at the furthest point possible from the 
targets. These should consist of headand shoulder figures placed on 
a level with the ground, and if possible they should be made to appear 
suddenly at different parts of the butt. 

About ten rounds will be distributed for each practice. The 
instructor will first point out the targets to the men and warn them to 
be on the look-out for fresh ones. He will then give them their ins 
structions and extend them on as wide a front as possible. On receive 
ing the signal the men will advance by short rushes, taking advantage 
of each bit of cover to fire one or two rounds. No further orders will be 

iven after the advance hascommenced. Each man will halt when he 
Es expended his rounds. 
= 
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When all have halted the men will fall in and the instructor will. 
call attention to any mistakes that have occurred. The men might 
then asa further practice fire ten more rounds in a similar manner 
while retiring down the range. 

The rest of the rounds in Part IV can be expended in other forms of 
collective firing. 

No account need be required from the Company Commander of 
rounds expended in Parts II and IV, the efficiency of his company be- 
ing tested by the Commanding Officer’s inspection in Part V. 

3. In standing, kneeling, or lying no fixed posture should be in- 
sisted on, but each man be allowed to adopt one by which he can 
make the best use of his weapon. 

3. The existing ranges, lengthened if possible, can be used for 
PartsI and II, but for Parts III, 1V and V it would be better to have 
two new ranges—one with and one without firing points—for the col- 
lective practices of each battalion. These ranges should be at least 
1,500 yards long and 2,000 yards if the ground is available. 


4. The ¢argets should be of various shapes, sizes, and colours, 
fixed, moving, and disappearing. 

5. The proportion of volley firing in Part III should be reduced 

_and independent firing substituted. 

6. In some stations, where the country admits of it, it is possible 
to combine some of the musketry practice with maneuvring. The 
course may then be similar to that carried out by the Guides Infantry 
during the musketry season, 1898-99. 

Field firing by large bodies of troops is not advocated ; it does 
not give a real idea of battle, as too many precautions have to be taken 
to avoid accidents. Plenty of blank ammunition should, however, be 
issued for manceuvres. 


7. Marksmen, besides receiving badges, should receive extra pay 
while they remain efficient. They should firea special course, 
receive field glasses, and be allowed to use any practical mechanical 
aid to improve their shooting, 

8. Fudging distances should be more practised by all ranks in 
different localities and at different times of day. 


g. Additional grants should be made to rife clubs. 
(2) THE USE OF THE BAYONET, 


The bayonet was used effectively on several occasions during the 
war, and its moral effect was always great when our troops got to 
close quarters with the Boers. The experiences of the campaign bear 
out the conclusion already arrived at, that the use of the bayonet is a 
far less important duty than accurate and well controlled shooting, 
but they present no proof of the advisability of abolishing this weapon 
altogether. They rather show that troops armed with the bayonet 
possess certain definite advantages over those who are without it. 
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Training.—If the bayonet is to be one of the soldier’s weapons, 
he should be taught how to fight with it. Bayonet exercises go a very 
short way in this direction, and the practice that is required is that 
of man against man with the spring bayonet, helmet, pads, etc. supe 
plied togymnasiums. The use of the bayonet is essentially an indivis 
dual matter in war and should be practised as such in peace. This 
practice could be carried out during the day in the hot weather. 


(3) MARCHING (INCLUDING ANMVANCED AND FLANK GUARDS). 


This war has shown how difficult it is to secure any tactical success 
under modera conditions without prolonged and carefully executed 
preliminary movements, and the success of such movements as well as 
of the first advance into the enemy's country depends to a great ex- 
tent on rapid and continuous marching ; and in a campaign like this 
one, where the capture of certain important points inthe theatre of 
war is made the object of the army, Napoleon's saying ‘1 have des- 
troyed the enemy by marches ” has a peculiar significance. Besides 
being able to march rapidly, troops must he capable of carrying tools 
and some days’ rations as well as ammunition, iftheir march is to be 
independent of transport and consequently continuous. 


Most foreign armies have recognized this necessity, which was 
impressed on them by the experiences of the Franco-Prussian and 
Russo-Turkish wars, 


Training.—Marching should be practised all the year round. The 
men should be trained gradually by short marches and with light 
equipment; the lengths of the marches and weight of the equipment 
being gradually increased till during the field training in camp, when 
they should be capable of marching 15 miles with ammunition, tools, 
and a few days’ rations. If full sized tools are carried, it would be 
sufficient for every fourth man to carry one tool. 


The different units should be practised in time of marching and 
advanced and flank guards. Precautions against ambushes should 
be practised during marches, a few men being sent out ahead to 
represent the enemy and to attempt to ambuscade the column. As 
marching becomes dull, if practised by itself, some manceuvres may 
be combined with it. Marching by night (which is an important 
feature of modern war) should be practised over different descriptions 
of country. Men should be taught the proper care of their feet, 
cases of foot soreness (a constant source of casualties and consequent 
reduction of numbers on every campaign) being taken special notice of. 

The efficiency of each company in this most important duty 
should be tested during the battalion field training, A challenge 
trophy might be given to the company that shows itself most efficient. 


(4) MANGUVRING, 


The war has repeated the lesson that all drill and manceuvres 
should be founded on the most modern tactical principles. This 
duty will therefore be considered under these heads, 
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Aftack=The war has cleared up many doubts as to what 
Sormations should be adopted in the attack. S#irmishing is undoubt- 
edly the only formation in which the front line will be able to openly 
approach a position held by an enemy armed with modern weapons. 
Well-ordered lines with battalions occupying a fixed frontage and 
men at fixed intervals were found no more practicable than they were 
in the Russo-Turkish or Franco-Prussian campaigns. The disorder 
and intermixing of units was the same, and it will be best to make up 
our minds to this unavoidable confusion in the attack and arrange our 
training accordingly. This skirmishing formation will have to be 
adopted before the troops arrive within effective range.as otherwise 
heavy losses will be increased at the commencement of the action. The 
losses sustained by the Guards at Belmont afford an example of this. 
The formations adopted by the troops in rear of the front line will 
have to be very extended if they can be reached by the enemy's fire. 
A good many casualties occurred among these troops during the 
heavier engagements of the war. As long as our men remained well 
extended and took advantage of cover, the effect of the enemy’s 
artillery fire was extremely small, but troops caught by it in close 
formations were often severely punished. 

As to tactical princrples in the attack, the war showed that they 
must be correctly applied to ensure success. Frontal attacks against 
prepared positions involved the same heavy losses as formerly, and 
properly conducted flank attacks gave the same good results as in 
previous campaigns, 

It often proved extremely difficult to outflank the enemy owing 
to their mobility, and great advantages will accrue in future wars 
to the army who can, if necessary, make use of mounted infantry for 
this purpose. The importance of taking proper advantage of the 
ground for the purpose of concealment and cover and the necessity 

’ of constructing artificial cover at every pause in the advance were 
again exemplified. Secvecy in preparing and carrying out the preli- 
minary movements proved an essential factor in the success of an 
attack. 

The supply of ammunition to the firing line was on the open veldt 
a most difficult operation. 

It was found impossible to exercise a proper control of fire or of 
movements after the troops were once committed to the attack, and 
this control will have to be delegated to a great extent to section 
commanders and individual soldiers in future wars. 

This self-control by sections and individuals should therefore 
be practised in the training of the army. 

Defence—The two principal lessons to be learnt from the Boer’s 
defensive tactics are, firstly, the proper use of cover, natural and arti- 
ficial, to protect and conceal the defenders; and, secondly, the use 
of mounted troops and long range weapcns to extend and thus pratect 
the flanks, 

The Boers also often selected positions from which they coutd 
command with their rifle fire the points where the opposing field 
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batteries had to come into action; they fixed their ranges beforehand, 
held their fire till the attackers were at close quarters, increased the 
intensity of their fire by adopting more than one tier in their lines, 
and made good use of their mounted men in covering their retire- 
ments, The adoption of these principles several times gave them 
the victory and generally saved them from any severe loss, even 
if driven out of their positions. Where they failed, however, was 
in taking the offensive after they had driven us from their posi- 
tions. It is not likely that a European enemy would ever allow us 
to retire from before their position without endeavouring to overpower 
us by a counterattack. 


Retirements.—The Boers by the skilful use of their mounted 
men, and long range guns, applied the two principles of deceiving 
and delaying the pursuing enemy with great success, They had the 
additional advantage of knowing the ground over which they had 
to retire, and in an unknown country a proper reconnaissance of 
the lines of retreat is necessary to ensure this knowledge. 

Night maneuvres——With a view to surprising the enemy and 
avoiding the heavy losses incurred in making movements by day 
a great deal cf night manceuvring was found necessary. 

It was often found very difficult to keep a proper control over 
the men or prevent them being attacked by “nerves.” The Boers 
being less disciplined were very liable to such attacks at night 
and consequently wasted a good deal of their ammunition. Strict 
discipline and practice in moving and carrying out duties by night 
is required to accustom men to keep in touch with each other and 
obey orders in the dark. 


Training—For proficiency in this branch of infantry duties, 
careful instruction and constant practice for all ranks is necessary. 

The instruction should consist of lectures in which tactical prin- 
ciples and the movements that arise from them should be explained 
and illustrated by historical examples. By this means the object 
of each formation and movement will be better impressed on the 
men's memories than by a simple repetition of the drill book. 


If the object of the army is to prepare itself for modern war, all 
drill should be adopted to modern tactics, and should therefore be 
practised over rough ground and in different localities. 


Parade drills may safely be reduced to a minimum. They are 
kept up in foreign armies, but not to the detriment of the war training, 
In these armies the soldier is not a volunteer and can consequently be 
worked a great deal harder than our men can be. The German 
soldier works all day, but the maximum work expected of our 
regiments in India during the greater part of the year is about five 
mornings and possibly four afternoons a week. If therefore our 
army is, under such conditions, to be made a better fighting one 
than that of other nations, there will be very little time left for 
practising drill movements not required in war. We will therefore 
consider the formations and movements required by modern tactical 
conditions, 
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Attack=—No detailed rules for the conduct of the attack which 
will meet the exigencies of war can be laid down. It is possible 
to adopt certain formations by which troops can be manceuvred 
without disorder in peace, but such formations cannct prevent 
disorder in war. The formations adopted in each case will depend 
entirely on the kind of enemy attacked and the nature of the country 
in which operations take place, and unless the country is quite regular 
and the eneny offers no resistance, even these will be broken u 
when the position is approached; and the issue of the fight will, as 
it always has done since accurate rifle fire was introduced into warfare, 
depend on the isolated actions of groups of men and the subordinate 
leaders that command them. The true summit of perfection to be 
aimed at should be ‘the preservation of order in disorder and of 
system in confusion.’ This object can only be arrived at by training 
the individuality and intelligence of the regimental officer and soldier. 
In manceuvres, therefore, regimental commanders, besides training 
their units inadvancing with the men at fixed intervals, should also 
constantly practise them in adopting formations suited to the ground.* 
In this practice the frontage that each company should occupy and 
its direction or guiding flank may be given, but tke formations 
to be adopted: by each company should be left to the Company 
Commander. 


The usual method of attacking a position will now be described. 
It will be seen that the most difficult and important movements are 
those carried out by the front or skirmishing line; consequently in 
drilling troops, though all the necessary formations laid down in 
the drill book must be practised, special attention should be paid 
to training them in the skirmishing movements described. 

The attack is preceded by a reconnaissance carried out either by 
cavalry single scouts or in force. Reliable information having been 
obtained (to attack without reliable information has often proved 
disastrous), certain preliminary movements are made. These move- 
ments consist generally in (1) taking up a defensive position in the 
enemy's front with as few troops as possible, (2) detaching a second 
portion of the force as a reserve and (3) sending the remainder in 
the direction of one of /he enemy's flanks. The concealment of these 
preliminary movements is of vital importance, and every possible device 
should be adopted in order to deceive the enemy as to the real inten- 
tions of the attacking force. This may be effected by massing the 
mounted troops or more mobile portion of the force at points where it 
is not intended to advance, or by making false turning movements with 
them and afterwards moving them rapidly tothe reserve or real point 
of attack, 

A screen of cavalry and infantry scouts may be extended to the 
front, or to further ensure secrecy these preliminary movements may 
be carried out uader cover of darkness. 


* To attefnpt to combine the two is to attempt a paradox. 
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(1) The troops in the enemy’s front should entrench their defene 
- Sive position and await developments. 
The object of this portion of the force is to protect the lines of 
communication and baggage inrear, and subsequently, if the turning 
movement proves successful, to join inthe general advance. 


(2) The reserves are posted in some central position ready for 
developments and the more mobile they are the better. The timely 
arrival of reinforcements at the critical point in the action has often 
given their side the victory. If the enemy are deficient in mounted 
men and the flank movement can be entrusted to infantry, the mounted 
infantry should be kept ready with the reserve after demonstrating in 
other parts of the field. . 

(3) Ifthe enemy like the Boers are employing large numbers of 
mounted troops in their defence, the attacker’s turning force will have 
to consist largely of mounted infantry. Whenthe turning force has 
completed its turning movement (under modern conditions it general- 
ly has to be a very wide one), it reaches some portion from which the 
attack can be delivered. 


Assisted as far as possible by the fire of artillery, the infantry then 
advance in two irregular lines ; the front line consisting of skirmishers 
who form the firing line and its supports and the rear line of reserves 
who move in a formation most suited to the ground, and are kept in 
readiness to resist a cuunter attack, reinforce the front line, or cover 
a retirement if this is found necessary. 


These reserves will, unless well-concealed by the configuration of 
the ground, have to be well-extended and every effort must be made 
to keep control over them both by means of stgnaliing, and if the 
ground admits by mounted or dismounted orderlies. 

No such control can be kept over the frontline when it is once 
engaged, and here great latitude must be allowed to regimental cfficers 
as regards the formations and movements they may adopt in carrying 
out their orders, 

In training infantry for this part of the attack the following points 
should be considered :-—* 

(1) The front line is made up of firing line and supports. 

(2) All non-commissioned officers and men engaged should 
receive instructions as to what is required of them before the advance 
begins. 

(2) The extension should, if possible, be made out of sight of the 
enemy and every man should, as far as possible, be kept under cover 
from the first. 

_ .(4) The actual cover available should decide the position of each 
individual scldier. 

(5) Any suitable cover may be taken advantage of to re-orga- 
nize the units. 


ee a ee 
* Colonel Plowden’s “' Notes on Skirmishing ” have been followed to some extent 
ere, 
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(6) The men should be trained to think and act for themselves, 
which means that they should be able, while maintaining the rough 
line of advance, to judge whenand how to take cover, when and in 
what direction to fire, and whether to close or extend. They should 
be thus capable of carrying on the fight, although deprived of their 
leaders. 

(7) The different units and individual soldiers should be trained 
to afford each other mutual support by keeping down the enemy's 
fire in order to aid the advance of their comrades. 

(8) Every kind of cover should be taken advantage of. 


(9) Crowding together or clinging to well-defined lines of ap- 
proach (such as paths, nullahs, etc.) should be avoided. 

(10) The attack should be carried out slowly in practice, as this 
is what happens in war. 

(11) The officers should lead and the section commanders control 
and assist. 

(12) The advance should be by driblets from cover to cover. 


(13) The supports should reinforce the firing line, if they are 
required, by driblets. 

(84) Intermixing of units should be allowed if circumstances 
make it necessary. Such disorder always occurs in war and the 
remedy for it is found in the individual intelligence of the men. 

(15) The advance will be carried on as far as circumstances 
admit. ‘ 

(16) If an assault is feasible, the men should close as the position 
is neared, 

(17) In case of counterattack every man should be trained to at 
once reinforce the threatened point either by his fire or his bayonet. 

(18) Rallying and sudden concentration should be practised during 
and after every attack. The completeness of a victory depends on 
the speed with which the troops rally and continue the pursuit. 

(19) Independent pursuit should not, as a rule, be permitted. 

The experiences of the campaigns of the latter part of the nine 
teenth century have proved that the manceuvres required for a success- 
ful attack must be carried out on similar lines to those just described. 
The preliminary movements and those of the reserves and the cone 
taining force can generally be conducted under the control of the 
Chief Commander, but the success of the actual attack at close quarters 
depends on the skill and courage of the regimental officers and the 
individual soldiers under their command. 

Defence.-—The instructions contained in the drill book are very 
complete and the principles there laid down are not much modified 
by recent experiences. The following points should be particularly 
attended to in the training of infantry :— 

A Entrenching the defensive position, 
(2) Concealing the works and themselves, 
(3) Practising the counterattack. 
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Retirements.—-Experiences on the Indian frontier have taught us 
the right principles to be adopted in retirements. Those must be 
covered by as few and as active men as possible. For the training of 
infantry the instructions contained in several books on frontier warfare 
that have been published lately in India may be followed. Covering 
aretirement is one of the principal duties of mounted ar other mobile 
infantry, where thenature of the country admits of their employ- 
ment, 

Night maneuvres.——These must be often practised, but not 
necessarily for long at a time or in large bodies. The company might 
be exercised regularly once a fortnight for an hour or two after dark 
in the vicinity of barracks, and occasionally during the camp train- 
ing night manceuvres on a larger scale could be practised. 


(5) AND (6) OUTPOSTS AND RECONNAISSANCES. 


The importance of these duties has been further emphasized by 
the experiences of this war. The principles on whichthey should be 
carried out are already well known, but far more practice in them is 
required. 

One modification necessary inthe instructions of the drill book 
with regard to outpost is the increase of distances between the main 
body and outpost line. On several occasions during the war the 
Boer artillery succeeded in shelling our camps, although one of the 
first duties of an outpost line is to prevent the enemy’s artillery 
getting within range of the main body. 

The necessity of a thorough reconnatssance before deciding on any 
movement has also been exemplified. Such reconnaissance is now 
extremely difficult to carry out successfully, especially in an open 
country, owing tothe use of long range weapons and smokeless 
powder, and individual scoués willhavetobe more largely employed 
to supplement the work of the cavalry and infantry. 

Training.—Instructions are already given very fully in the drill 
book, but the principles would be more thoroughly grasped and better 
remembered, if, when being taught, they were illustrated with 
examples, Stress should be laid on the importance of concealing as far 
as possible the dispositions and movements of outposts and reconnoitr- 
ing troops. Particular attention should be paid to the instruction of 
the individual seldier and to the training of his intelligence and self- 
dependence. Inthe proper performance of these two duties nearly 
everything depends on the individual, To make the practice realistic 
these two duties can best be practised together. One part of the unit 
under training can be marched out to some position and posted as out- 
posts, with a large proportion of sentries, each picquet being repre- 
sented by a man or twoonly. The other part will afterwards be 
taken out in the same direction and extended as scouts to reconnoitre 
the outpost line. Individual men should be encouraged ta give 
information on their own initiative. The commander of each party 
will be allowed to carry out his dispositions in his own way, the 
instructing officer watching both parties and afterwards receiving 

Ins 
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their report. At the end of the practice the mistakes of each_ sides 
willbe explained and instruction given for the future. Special 
attention should be paid by commanders to the selection of individual 
men who show particular intelligence in the discharge of these duties, 
and they should receive some extra training, being taken out or sent 
out by themselves to make small reconnaissances. These men would 
be employed as regimental scouts during the field manceuvres (see 
page 23), and might, while so employed, receive some additional 
allowance, 


(7) AND (8) CAMPING AND BIVOUACKING, TRANSPORT AND CONVOYS. 


The comfort of their troops, the protection of their convoys, 
and the proper care of their transport animals are matters of grave 
anxiety to commanders in all campaigns ; but unless the troops have 
some knowledge and experience in the proper discharge of their 
duties in respect to them, the best laid plans are disarranged. 


The long duration of this war has emphasized the importance of 
these duties, 


The soldier should be carefully instructed in them and impressed 
with their great importance, but experience in them is of more use 
than instruction, and this will be gained during the camp training. 
Competitions might be conducted between companies in practical 
arrangements for bivouacks, smartness and care in pitching tents, 
loading baggage, and the fitness of their transport animals at the 
end of the field manceuvres. 


(9) FIELD WorKS. 


We have learnt from the Boers the same lessons as those taught 
by the Turks to the Russians in 1877. Field works have always been 
most important to the attack as well as to the defence, but their 
importance is not, as a rule, realized by an army until taught by 
experience. 


Owing to the rapidity and accuracy of modern fire cover is more 
than ever needful for troops. There is, however, no necessity to follow 
blindly the designs adopted by the Boers for their entrenchments; 
many of them were constructed essentially for men who had no_inten- 
tion of assuming the offensive or even of keeping up communication 
with their own comrades. Every entrenchment should be adapted 
to the ground and locality, to the circumstances under which it can 
be constructed, and to the object for which it is required. Inthe attack 
light schanzes may be sufficient, in the defence of positions deep 
trenches where the defence is to be passive, light works where it 
is intended to take the offensive ; while in the defence of posts every 
defensive work should be made as complete as possible. 

Obstacles were largely used in this war as in others; barbed 
wire was.in this case found most efficacious and in most parts of the 
world the locality will supply the necessary materials. 


The demolition of buildings, bridges, and railway lines, as well 
as their speedy repair, were often found necessary. It would be an 
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advantage if infantry could be taught enough about demolition and 
repairs to enable than to assist in their execution ; but it is in work 
with the pickaxe, shovel, and axe that the soldier should be most 
thoroughly practised. 


Training.—The construction of trenches (deep and shallow), para- 
pets, walls, obstacles, and simple field bridges should be taught and 
practised by the company throughout the year. Trench digging 
and wall building should be practised most regularly, special atten- 
tion being paid to alignment, defilade, head cover, and concealment. 
Certain special muscles are developed by digging and shovelling, and 
unless they are so, the work is very tiring. When, however, these 
muscles are once developed, the completion of his task becomes of 
no difficulty to the soldier. 

Carrying their tools should be practised as well as the handling of 
them, and full sized tools should be issued to, and used by, the troops. 


Even if issued in smaller quantities, the work got out of them 
will be far greater, The light tools now issued generally break at 
the very beginning of a campaign. 

The efficiency of each company in constructing cover should be 
tested during the battalion manceuvres and achallenge prize might 
be given to the most efficient. 


Instruction should also be given in the defence of buildings and 
villages and in demolitions and repairs to buildings, bridges, and 
failway lines. If convenient sheds were provided, a good deal of 
practice in field works could be carried out during the day in the hot 
weather, 


(10) TRANSMITTING ORDERS. 


This duty is a most important one, fora mistake in delivering or 
giving a message may cause most disastrous results. The late 
campaign bas not been free from such mistakes, and has shown 
further how extremely difficult it is to get messages conveyed at all, 
as formations are now so extended and the enemy’s fire so accurate. 


It is therefore all the more important that every man should be 
able to transmit orders correctly, and a few men in each company 
should be specially trained for this purpose (see Orderly Duties, 
page 39). 

Training—All non-commissioned officers and men should be 
practised individually in this duty and also carefully taught the meaning 
of tield signals and bugle calls. An examination in this duty might 
very well form part of the examinations for the different standards 
of education. 4 


All orders should, as far as possible, be conveyed by signals, 
(11), (12) AND (13) COOKING, CARE OF HEALTH, CARE OF SICK AND 
WOUNDED. 


These duties are, like those of camping and transport, necessities 
of every military operation, and care displayed with regard to them 
well repays the commander. 
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Cooking is a most necessary duty for the soldier, for the men’s 
healths depend very much on the way their meals are prepared. 

As regards the care of health, the very large numbers of men 
that fell sick during this war, as they do on all protracted cam- 
paigns, show the necessity of men being taught the proper precau- 
tions to be taken, and their being impressed with the importance of 
adopting them. There are generally many.more sick men than wound- 
ed in all wars ; and if the attainment of ‘“ superiority of numbers 
at the decisive point ” is the object of commanders, it would seem 
that as much advantage should be taken of medical as of engineer- 
ing science in order to protect the troops from casualties. 

The work of the ambulance parties during battle is now more 
difficult than ever. Some knowledge of the proper ¢reatment of 
sickness and wounds should be imparted to every soldier, and many 
lives may be saved in this way. 

Training.—Cooking is gradually becoming one of the soldier's 
duties, so that now when he goes on service he will be more able 
to prepare for himself the properly cooked food and the small luxu- 
ties which go so fat towards keeping an army fit. 

General sanitation is now very carefully considered in all military 
cantonments and camps, and the proper precautions to be taken 
against sickness are now better understood. Medical officers might 
be detailed to give some simple lectures to the officers and non- 
commissioned officers on these points, and practice in carrying 
and tending the wounded should be carried out regularly, so that 
every man may know what to do on occasion. This practice could 
be carried out under cover during the day in the hot weather. 


(14) THE CONDUCT OF WARFARE AGAINST AN UNCIVILIZED ENEMY. 


This is the kind of warfare most likely to fall to the lot of the 
soldier in India, and previous experiences have already decided the 
principles on which it should be conducted. 

The Boers have conducted their guerilla warfare on principles 
similar to those adopted by the frontier tribes, but on a larger scale. 
They are a mounted enemy, and it has been found impossible to deal 
with them with infantry. It has been found best to guard the nu- 
merous posts with infantry and to use every available horsemen to 
conduct the active operations. 

Training.—The training should be carried out regularly through- 
out the year following the principles already laid down, advantage 
being taken of regiments and detachments being in the hills to practise 
them in hill warfare. 


SPECIAL DUTIES. 
(1) SHARPSHOOTING. 


Modern accurate weapons and smokeless powder have much in- 
creased the power of individual sharpshooters, They will probably 
be employed largely in future warfare to cover the movements of 
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troops by keeping off the enemy’s reconnoitring scouts, and to pick 
off the enemy’s gunners and their horses. The training of such 
marksmen has been considered under the first duty. 


(2) WORKING OF THE MACHINE GUN. 


Most successful results were obtained by the infantry machine 
gun. Owing tothe large number of casualties that occur among 
the machine gun detachments more men should be trained as ree 
serves, and every man should, if possible, have some knowledge of how 
to work the gun. This instruction could be carried out during the day 
in the hot weather. 

The war has illustrated the proper tactical use of the machine 
gun which is not to supplement the fire of the infantry by an indis- 
criminate expenditure of valuable ammunition, but to take advantage 
of certain incidents in the fight when the enemy's infantry or 
artillery can be caught for a few minutes in close formations to inflict 
severe loss on them. 

(3) RANGE-FINDING. 


Any mechanical aid that assists the troops to pick up the range 
quickly is of immense value, as our men are not naturally good judges 
of distance. It was generally found impossible to pick up the range 
by the pitch of the bullets even with the aid of volley firing, More 
men should be trained in the use of range-finding instruments so as 
to replace casualties. It would be a great advantage if section come 
Manders could be provided with stereoscopic range-finders which can 
now be obtained in the form of field glasses. Every company at least 
should have its own range-finders aa instruments. 


A great deal of the careful training in musketry which is now 
Carried out will be thrown away if the men are not given means of 
quickly finding their ranges. 


(4) SPECIAL FIELD WORKS. 


The presence of a few men with some special knowledge of car- 
Peatry, smith’s and mason’s work, is always a great assistance to infantry 
™ Carrying out their field works. A few men in each company should 
also understand the proper use of explosives. The local R. E. officer 
™ght be detailed to give specially selected men some instruction in 
those field works requiring skilled labour, and arrangements might 

™ade by which these men can be given employment in executing 
barrack repairs and being paid accordingly. 


(5) SCOUTING. 


‘Two descriptions of scouts are required in war— 
. (x) The scouts used by the company or battalion when moving 
™ the proximity of the enemy. Fev duties are to move some 
bond reds of yards in front, to reconnoitre the ground, to guard against 
SUrprise, to keep off the enemy’s scouts, and to watch the enemy’s 
™Ovements. ey have to keep in touch with their units and are 
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under the command of their regimental officers. These men should 
be selected inthe regiment for their skill in reconnaissance practice 
and given some extra training in this duty. They should remain 
with their units on field manceuvres and on service. 


(2) The other description of scouts are those employed by the 
commanders of a force to discover the enemy's dispositions and 
explore the country, if possible, far ahead of the main body. These 
men should form a special corps for the purposes of training, a certain 
number being attached to each brigade for field manceuvres and 
service, The corps might be organized for peace in British and 
native companies. Men for the British companies might be enlisted 
from all over the Empire witha proportion of men selected from 
British regiments in India. The native companies should consist of 
Gurkhas, Pathans, and men whose early lives serve to fit them for this 
kind of service. 

Tratning.—Six months of the training should be in the field, 
where reconnaissance duties generally should be thoroughly practised. 
The details of the training required are well described in Colonel 
Baden -Powell’s book on scouting. The success of the training will, 
however greatly depend on the instructors who will have to be very 
carefully selected. The men, besides being thoroughly practised in 
all kinds of reconnaissance duties, should be specially encouraged to 
acquire a knowledge of the languages of the countries in which they 
may be employed; of these languages, Hindustani, Persian, and 
Pushtu are the most important. A certain number should be able to 
ride and understand the care of their mounts. Full information re- 
garding the countries in which war may have to be conducted should 
be given to all. The men should also be encouraged to spend their 
spare time and leave in skikar and exploration. Special leave might 
be given to men wishing to be attached to exploring expeditions. 
Field glasses (if possible stereoscopic range-finders) should be issued 
to all, and every man must be made a fair shot and a good judge of 
distance. Good pay will have to be given to attract good men. 


(6) SIGNALLING. 


The importance of this duty has much increased under modern 
conditions, which necessitate very extended formations and increase 
the difficulties of communicating information and orders. The more 
men that understand signalling the better. Asthe war has shown, 
small detachments are now constantly isolated during the operations, 
and on such occasions the presence of a man who is able to rapidly 
communicate information or receive orders may save many lives and 
greatly assist in the execution of the plans of the distant commander. 

Training—The training, as at present conducted, has proved 
satisfactory, but brigade signallers should be trained asa special 
corps, or, if attached to regiments, they should not be part of their 
strength. : 

Correct tactical ideas should be instilled into all signallers, so that 
they may be able to understand the operations in which they take so 
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important a part. For this purpose some time should be devoted to 
practising siynallers tegether under a brigade signalling officer. 
If the Marconi system of wireless telegraphy is introduced, inse 


truction in it might be included in the training of the brigade sig- 
nallers, . 


(7) ORDERLY DUTIES, 


Owing to the way in which a regiment is now split up in action, 
and the distance apart its units often are, the difficulty of exercising 
a proper control is very great, and, as signalling cannot be relied on 
for conveying all the necessary orders or information, it would seem 
advisable to have a few men with each regimental and company coms 
mander who have received a special training in conveying messages. 
Those men would be armed witha revolver or carbine only and 
otherwise very lightly equipped. They should be selected from among 
the more active men and trained to carry all their messages at a 
high speed. They should also be taught to ride a horse or bicycle in 
case the country admits of théir being mounted on one or the other. 

Signalling and orderly duties being nearly allicd to one another, 
the training for the two might be combined, the same man being 
made capable of carrying out either duty. 


(8) THE TRAINING OF NATIVE INFANTRY. 


The training of the recruits of native infantry regiments might be 
carried out as at present, but special attention might be paid to the 
following points :— 

(1) The tustruction of the individual recruit. 
(2) Fudging distance. 

(3) Shirmishing. 

(4) Marching. 

(5) Simple tactical ideas, 


The last four points can best be attended to by taking the recruits 
out into the country regularly once or twice a week. They will be 
marched across country, each man in turn being made responsible for 
the direction. At first only a few miles will be covered, but later on 
longer distances. At convenient points the men will be halted for 
practising judging distances and for having explained to them the 
Proper tactical use of roads, villages, woods, etc., in their vicinity. 
They can also be practised in skirmishing and making proper usc of 
cover as they march. 

For trained soldiers the same annual courses as those described 
above for-British troops should be carried out. Physical exercises 
must be practised regularly by trained soldiers as well as recruits if 
the men of the regiment are not given to active habits and active 
Tecreations should be encouraged. The unit for instructions will be 
the double company. Native officers and non-commissioned officers 
should be given separate instruction and allowed plenty of opportuni- 
ties of incurring responsibility. Their promotion should largely depend 
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on their self-dependence. Unless more British officers are allowe: 
for native troops, it will be difficult to work regiments up to the hick 
standard of efficiency now required in civilized warfare. 


4. THE DUTIES AND TRAINING OF BRITISH AND 
NATIVE CAVALRY. 


The duties of cavalry in war are— 
(1) Mobility. 
(2) Reconnaissance. 
(3) Transmitting orders. 
(4) Accurate shooting. 
(5) Manauvring. 
(6) Use of lance or sword. 
(7) Raids, surprises, and ambushes. 
(8) Field works. 
(9) The working of the machine gun. 

Camping, transport, and convoy duties, cooking, care of health, 
care of sick and wounded, range-finding, and signalling are dutics 
appertaining to every branch of the army and have already been 
considered. 

Of the duties, mod:lity and reconnaissance are by far the most 
important, 

(1) Mositity. 

The first duty of a cavalry soldier in war isto preserve his mobi- 
lity, otherwise he becomes comparatively useless. The strain on the 
cavalry is very great in all wars, the South African campaign being 
no exception, and in order to meet this strain, a proper training in 
mobility must be carried out in peace, and really suitable remounts 
supplied to replace casualties during war. 

The cavalry were very badly handicappcd in the latter respect dur- 
ing the last campaign, 
Training. —To ensure this mobility there are two essential cendi- 
tions— 
(1) The efficiency of the rider. 
(2) The efficiency of the horse. 

(1) The rider must have a firm seat and good hands ; but besides 
this he must be strong enough to withstand the weariness caused by 
the great exertions often required of him. Avcorrect military seat is 
of no use on service unless combined with staying power. 

The Boers, Colonial troops, and Yeomanry are most of them 
natural riders, having been accustomed to the saddle from their boy- 
hood ; but the regular soldier when enlisted has generally had little or 
no practice in riding, and he therefore, before anything else, requires 
a hard training before he is fit for the duties of war. d : 
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(2) The efficiency of the cavalry horse depends on the way he is 
groomed, rested, watered, fed, and protectedon service. The proper 
care of his horse, not for show but for work, is therefore the first consi- 
deration in this portion of the cavalry soldier’s training. Every man 
should also be trained to a rough and ready way of breaking in new 
horses, as such horses have often to be supplied tothe cavalry when 
the reserve remounts are used up. 

The horse also should be trained for the hard work of war and not 
for the show parades of peace. 

To assist cavalry in preserving their mobility a much lighter equips 
ment must be issued tothem, and spare horses or light carts provided 
for carrying their extra kit. 


(2) RECONNAISSANCE, 


This duty is a far more important one on service than the manceuvres 
tequired in attack and defence, It has already been recognized as 
such by the Germans, who, ever since 1871, have never relaxed their 
efforts to perfect their cavalry in this respect. 


The Boer war has now impressed its importance on ourselves, and 
our cavalry training will probably be modified accordingly. As we 
are preparing our army in India for a war against a European power, 
our cavalry must be trained so as to be able to hold their own against 
the highly trained reconnoitring cavalry that they will find themselves 
opposed to. The organization and system of training adopted by this 
cavalry should therefore be studied and measures taken accordingly. 

If our Generals are to gain the great advantage of the initiative, 
ourcavalry must be superior tothat of the enemy from the very com- 
mencement of the campaign, and we cannot afford to wait for the early 
experiences of the war to guide us in so important a matter. 

Training.—Individual training in reconnaissance is of the greatest 
importance. Every non-commissioned officer and man must be taught 
to use his own intelligence, and more attention should be paid to the 
training of single men than of units. To make the training real, 
bodies of cavalry, however small, should always be manceuvred against 
each other. 

Any non-commissioned officer or man: showing special aptitude 
for reporting what he sees and witha good eye for country should be 
noted for promotion. Ifthe cavalry is to be successful in our next 
war, the non-commissioned officers must be selected for intelligence 
as much as for smartness. A certain number of men in each squadron 
should receive a special training in scouting as in the Russian caval- 
ry, and should be given extra pay while efficient. These men will be 
employed on the more important reconnaissance duties during the 
field manoeuvres and on service. 


(3) TRANSMITTING ORDERS. 


This is an even more important duty for cavalry than for infantry 
and every individual soldier should be practised in it. 
J-6 
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(4) ACCURATE SHOOTING. 


To enable cavalry to take advantage of the possession of any point 
that their mobility has enabled them to seize, and to protect themselves 
when carrying out their detached duties, every man should be a good 
individual sbot, so that a small party may make the most of its num- 
bers. 

In this respect our cavalry were much hampered during the war by 
the inferiority of their carbines compared with the rifles of their enemy, 
Our cavalry should be armed with a weapon which, though it can still 
be carried on the horse, will possess greater range and accuracy than 
the present carbine. 


Volley firing does not seem to be of much use to cavalry and might 
be omitted from the muskctry course. 


Individual firing should be that most practised on the range ; the 
control of fire can be practised with blank ammunition which should 
always be issued to cavalry on field manceuvres. 


Efficiency in this duty is of course necessary but should be consi- 
dered as quite secondary to those of reconnaissance and mobility. 


(5) MANGEUVRING. 


During this war our cavalry have been used very much as mount- 
ed infantry, as otherwise we should not have had sufficient mounted 
men to out-manceuvre an enemy which consisted almost entirely of 
horsemen. But this would prove a very wasteful method of using it 
in a war against a European army. 


The principal duties of cavalryin the a¢/acé after they have finish- 
ed the reconnaissance and can get no nearer to the enemy’s position 
will be to make demonstrations, to deceive or check the enemy, to 
seize and hold important points that are out of reach of the infantry, 
to cover the movements of the infantry, and to make wide turning 
movements with a view to threatening the enemy's line of retreat or 
to be on his flank in case of pursuit. 


In the defence they should, if not required for reconnaissance, be 
used as the Yoers used their mounted men, to hold false positions in 
advance of the real one so as to delay theattack, to watch the flanks, 
and, if necessary, tocover the retreat. 


As regards the cavalry pursutt, the experiences of this wir have 
shown how easily the direct pursuit by cavalry can be checked, and 
against civilized troops the indirect pursuit will generally have to be 
adopted, the cavalry threatening the flanks and, if possible, the heads 
of the enemy’s column so as to delay them or force them from their 
proper line of retreat, thus allowing the artillery and infantry of the 
pursuit time to come up and deliver their attack. The most effectual 
pursuit will be effected by cavalry well-supported with plenty of light 
artillery and mounted infantry. 


As regards charging on the battle-field, the Boers’ organization 
and tactics were entirely unfavourable to such a manceuvre being 
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executed by our cavalry ; though occasionally, as at Elandslaagte and 
Diamond Hill, they were able to do so with good effect. 

Against oriental troops or an uncivilized enemy, however, a cavalry 
charge is still most effectual, and in order to attain some larger advan- 
tage, it may sometimes become necessary to sacrifice our cavalry, as the 
German cavalry were at Vionville, by a charge against civilized troops 
armed with the magazine rifle. But under modern conditions the 
cavalry charge has become one of its minor duties, and the practice 
of manceuyring in mass must be given a second place to that cf re- 
connoitring and other detached duties, 


Training.—Drills and exercises during peace may be safely re- 
stricted to those required for the manccuvres found necessary in war. 


Movements in very extended order should be most practised, and 
small bodies should be trained to move swiftly to indicated points 
without regular formation, every rider taking his own line, and making 
the most of natural cover. 


(6) USE OF THE LANCE AND SWORD. 


The training in the use of these weapons should be carried out in 
the form of single combats between manand man. Covered riding 
schools might be provided where classes could go on regularly 
throughout the hot weather. 


As a rifle must now be carried and the equipment is already too 
heavy, the lance may have to be lightened. Long lances are also very 
inconvenient weapons to carry out reconnaissances with, and they 
might be shortened to the length of a hogspear. 


(7) Rats, SURPRISES, AMBUSHES. 


In these the Boers made full use of their mobility and caused usa 
great deal of loss and annoyance. Raids on the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication and surprises of his outposts and detached posts help very 
much to increase that moral superiority of the cavalry which is such 
an important factor in the success of the operations. The cavalry 
should be trained to always take precautions against ambushes, and 
separatc parties should be practised against one another. 


(8) FIELD WORKS. 


The heavier field works required of infantry need not be taught 
to cavalry. The men should be practised in the use of explosives, 
the demolition of railways, telegraphs, and bridges, the construction 
of obstacles and screens for concealing themselves and their horses, 
and in extemporising cover for themselves from the enemy’s fire. 
Taking advantage of natural cover should be most carefully taught 
and practised. 


(9) WORKING OF THE MACHINE GUN. 


A machine gun or Vicker’s maxim should be issued to every | 
cavalry regiment, and a certain number of men trained in the worke 
ing of it. 
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5. THE DUTIES AND TRAINING OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


Mounted infantry has not yet been employed by us in any large 
numbers together in our campaigns on the Indian Frontier. So far the 
advantages of having a very large proportion of mounted men with 
a field force have not outweighed the disadvantages accruing from 
the increase in transport that would be required to carry the extra 
supplies, andin most of our later campaigns the country in which’ 
cperations have been conducted has been too mountainous to admit 
of the employment together of any but small bodies of mounted 
men. 

Thelate war in South Africa, however, has demonstrated the 
enormous advantages that a mounted force has over one consisting 
principally of infantry, although the latter may be numerically much 
superior. 

Mounted infantry will probably prove of great service in any 
Operations conducted in Baluchistan, Southern Afghanistan, or 
Persia ; but the arrangements for the necessary supplies will be 
difficult, and any mounted infantry that is organized in this country 
should be fully equipped with the requisite transport, ifit is to be 
ready to fulfil its proper réle on service. 

The tactical use of such mounted infantry would be, in the 
attack, to seize important points, to turn the enemy’s flanks, to cover 
turning movements; or, ifin large numbers, to act as a reserve ready 
to be moved to the decisive point. 

In the defence they would be_used as reserves ready to reinforce 
any threatened point or toextend the line in order to protect the 
flanks. 

In retirements their role would be tocover the retreating troops. 


In pursuit they would follow in support of the cavalry. 


Mounted infantry would also be used to make demonstrations and 
deceive the enemy as to our real strength and so to cause him to 
constantly alter his dispositions and complicate his movements. 


On the marchthe mounted infantry should be kept together at 
the head of the column and near the commander, so that they can be 
used at a moment’s notice. Theyshould not be used for reconnoitring 
duties, unless cavalry is not available. 

Training.—The training should be conducted with the above 
objects in view. All the duties of infantry should be taught, and 
marching especially should not be neglected. In addition the men 
should receive a training in riding which should be as simple 
as possible, and it will be enough to teach them one or two formations 
only. 

The men should be carefully instructed in the care of their mounts, 
including shoeing and the treatment of sore-backs and other 
injuries. 

Egquipment.—The men should be armed with the rifle and bayonet 
and should have the bandolier equipment. Every unit should be 
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accompanied by some spare poniesto carry any extra kitas great- 
coats, or blankets, rations, etc., that the men may require at once. 

Unless every unit is mobile and independent of ordinary transport 
for, say, at least a week, it loses much of its value, A few machine 
guns should be attached to each battalion. 


Mounts.—Small hardy ponies should be used, and these must be 
trained todo plenty of work on little food. Their appearance must 
be considered of secondary importance to their efficiency. 


Organisation.—As mounted infantry is used in war in units 
quite scparate to the battalion, the training and organisation should 
be separate. : 

There appears to be no advantage in sending men from each 
battalion to go through courses in mounted infantry duties witha 
view toremoving them from their battalion in war. The requisite 
efticiency of men and ponies cannot be attained in this way, and 
removing men, and often the best men, from their battalions at a time 
when the battalion’s efficiency ought to be at its best seems an unwise 
economy. Separate corps of mounted infantry are required. 


Assuming that one battalion of mounted infantry should be 
attached to each cavalry brigade and one to each infantry division 
of the field army, the cheapest method would appear to be to convert 
one or two British regiments in each command into mounted infantry 
for the period they remain in the country, and when the regiment 
Icaves India to take its successor for a similar purpose. The remain- 
ing battalions might be obtained by converting some of the native 
cavalry regiments into mounted infantry, or if this method reduces 
the native cavalry too far, to raise new native mounted infantry 
battalions, 

Cyclists—-A certain number of bicycles should be issued to 
those British regiments whom it is intended to leave behind in India 
in case of mobilisation ; and the men of the regiment should be taught 
toride them. Incase of internal disturbances these cyclists will be 
found very useful to the isolated British battalions left in the country. 
With a sufficient number of impressed ekkas or light carts, as well 
as bicycles, each regiment would have its fighting value largely 
increased, 


6. ARTILLERY. 


It is not proposed to discuss in any detail the training of artillery, 
but only some er the lessons taught by the war in regard tothe handle 
ing of this arm in conjunction with infantry or cavalry. 
Artillery is used with infantry to assist the latter in carrying out 
Employment with infantry. those duties described under maneurin, 
ate * (that is, in the attack and defence of posi- 


tions and in retirements). 

Attack.The attack is, as described on page 30, preceded by 
a reconnaissance. Whenthe Boers occupied a oy positions, 
as was generally the case, very little seems to haye been gained by 
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using artillery in trying todiscover their lines af defence, and 
concealment being of such great importance to the defenders, it is 
not likelythat they wil? give away the position of their lines fora 
few shells, especially as these shells cause very little loss. A 
demonstration by the more mobile artillery may, however, prove very 
useful in deceiving the defenders as to the real point of attack. 

The attacking force is, as described on page 30, usually divided 
intothree parts, of which the first occupies a position facing the 
enemy's. Here the heavier artillery may be posted, well-concealed 
and covered from fire, the larger portion being placed on the flank 
fowards the turning force. No artillery should be left with the 
reserves, every available gun being required at the front. The more 
mobile artillery may accompany the turning force. Asconcealment 
is of the first importance, this artillery must move quietly and under 
cover from the enemy’s position. 

Light artillery should be often practised in marching off the road, 
and the best device possible should be adopted by which the noise 
of wheels can be deadened. The advantage gained by using the 
road and thus saving the horses is counterbalanced if the turning 
movement is betrayed by the noise and dust. 


Onarriving at the point from which the infantry will commence 
their attack, the artillery should, unless a preliminary bombardment 
is considered necessary, be massed in rear of a favourable artillery 
position, and the gunsrun up by hand on to it and fire opened as soon 
as the signal for the infantry advance is given. 

A preliminary bombardment has usually proved a waste of 
ammunition, unless a definite mark such asa village or wood occupied 
by the defenders or some exposed guns of the enemy were 
visible. 

When the infantry advance begins, the object of the artillery will 
be to help the former to'gain the position, and this is now best 
attained by keeping down the enemy’s rifle fire with shrapnel. At 
this stage the concealment of the attacker’s guns from the enemy’s 
artillery is of great importance, and is a point that should be specially 
attended to in peace manceuvres. 

Acomplete system of communication between the light artillery 
of the turning force and the heavy artillery of the frontal force should 
be established, so that the heavy gun may assist the light by keeping 
down the fire of those brigade divisions of the enemy that are inflict- 
ing loss on the latter. Trained signallers should accordingly be 
attached to every brigade division of our artillery. 

Defence.—The artillery will in the defence best assist the 
infantry by keeping down the fire of the attacker's brigade divisions, 
as-any fire directed on the advancing infantry willdo them but little 
harm unless they are in masses, The long range guns of the defence 
can be best employed in protecting the flanks, and several alternative 
emplacements should be constructed ready for them. The principal 
lesson learnt from the Boers is the advantage of constructing proper 
cover for the guns. Field. works have thus become an important 
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duty for artillery, who, though they themselves may be in toé 
small numbers to construct all the emplacements required for their 
guns, must be able to supervise their construction. 


Retirements—In retirements isolated batteries or guns of the 
heavy artillery may be most usefully employed in delaying the 
enemy while the more mobile artillery may be used to deceive the 
enemy and draw him from the real line of retreat, 

Night maneuvres.—The preliminary movements in the attack 
have now so often to be conducted by night that artillery should 
be practised in night manceuvres, and in preparing the gun-emplace- 
ments under-cover of darkness. 

Employment with cavalry.—When artillery is employed with 
cavalry, its mobility becomes the first consideration. The remarks 
(see page 40) on this duty apply with equal force to horse artillery. 
The efficiency of drivers and horses for the exertions of war should 
be considered of greater importance than parade smartness. ‘This 
wat has not permitted of the bold use of cavalry and artillery 
together which will still remain a feature of war between disciplined 
armies, 


7. ENGINEERS. 


The war has illustrated the extreme usefulness of this branch 
of the army, but their special training will not be discussed. For 
employment with cavalry ficld troops of mounted engineers should 
be raised ; and to assist in reconnaissance, which, under modern condi- 
tions, is now most difficult to carry out, balloons should be provided 
for the field army and a certain number of engineers trained in 
their use. 


Railway companies are also very necessary. A few sections 
of engineers equipped with cable carts and air lines would prove 
a useful adjunct to the field telegraphs now constructed by the Tele- 
graph Department. 


8. THE TRAINING OF REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. 


A detailed consideration of the training of officers does not ap- 
pearto be called for by the title of this essay. The regimental 
officer's chief training will be found in the instruction of his men, 
for which purpose he will be obliged to instruct himself. This 
instruction will involve more independent and out-of-door work, and 
more reading thin has hitherto been possible. It was the efficiency 
and self-dependence of the German regimental officers that brought 
about a great measure of the success achieved by them over the 
French, and the same qualities have guided our regiments through 
the peculiar difficulties of the South African war. 

Whenever the regimental officer is given a free hand, he well 
Tepays the State for its confidence, to which fact every corner of 
the British Empire is witness. In war uearly everything depends 
on his courage and initiative and ¢hem responsibility cannot be 
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withheld. During peace, therefore, more responsibility and a freer 
use of the funds necessary for carrying out the training of his men 
should be allowed him. 


g. THE TRAINING OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Our British non-commissioned officers should be trained to 
more self-dependence, as in modern warfare they have often to be 
placed in positions of considerable responsibility. They should, 
firstly, be taught their work thoroughly and, secondly, allowed to 
practise it in peace as they would be required to in war. 


(1) The company commander should hold classes for his non- 
commissioned officers throughout the year, when they should be 
taught their war duties thoroughly. A course of training is laid 
down in the drill book, and if sufficient time were given to instruct- 
ing the non-commissioned officers in all the points there enumer- 
ated, they should be well acquainted with the work required of 
them. The time at present allotted is, however, far too short. 
Besides receiving instruction non-commissioned officers should be 
given every encouragement to instruct themselves. Knowledge of 
the languages and geography of the countries in which war may 
have to be conducted should be srgecially encouraged. In their 
education they should be taught military history and geography ; 
and dictation and reading should be taken always from military 
books. The examinations for the different standards should contain 
thorough tests of their ability to understand and repeat orders 
correctly. 


(2) During the company training cvery non-commissioned 
officer should be constantly placed in charge of detached parties 
and made to act on his own responsibility. Early mistakes must 
be treated lightly, and men who show they are able and willing 
to take responsibility should be noted for promotion, 


Non-commissioned officers should remain with the same com- 
pany throughout the annual training, and if removed for clerkships 
or other extraneous duties, should be struck off the strength of the 
training unit for the year. 


to, SUMMARY. 


The suggestions contained in this essay may be s“mmarized as 
follows :— 


(1) That the whole year be devoted to the field training of the 
troops and routine duties, be arranged so as’$o interfere as 
little as possible with it. Pi 

(2) That the training in all field duties be continuous threughout 
the year, concluding with several months’ practical ‘york 


in camp, and with field manceuvres conducted under serve 
conditions. x 


(3) That the responsibility for the efficiency of each unit be’. 
very carefully allocated for the year to certain named \, 


\ 
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officers and non-commissioned officers, and that these officers 
be relieved as far as possible of routine duties. 

(4) That tnspectsons be principally directed towards testing the 
war efficiency of the units, 

(5) That matters of detail be left more to regimental officers 
whose work should be judged by the results achiev 
rather than oy constant reports of the methods they pursue 
in achieving them. 

(6) That the State allot a larger proportion of funds for the war 
training of the troops than at present. 

(7) That the men and units required to act together in war be 
trained together in peace. 
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(4) ACCURATE SHOOTING. 


To enable cavalry to take advantage of the possession of any pe =: 
that their mobility has enabled them to seize, and to protect them-eites 
when carrying out their detached duties, every man should be a go>" 
in lividual stot, so that a small party may make the most of its nop 
bers. 

In this respect our cavalry were much hampered during the war br 
the inferiority of their carbines compared with the rifles of their ene me 
Our cavalry should be armed with a weapon which, though itcan 
be carrie} on the horse, will possess greater range and accuracy Chae. 
the present carbine, 

Volley firing does not seem to be of much use t> cavalry ant Lo 8 
be omitted from the musketry course. 

Individual firing should be that most practised on the rance : 
control of fire can be practised with blink ammunition which » = 
always be issued to cavalry on field manwuvres. 


Efficiency in this duty is of course necessary but shou'd he cessi- 
dered as quite secondary to those of reconnaissance and mub.city. 


(5) MANCEUVRING. 


During this war our cavalry have been used very much as moz-*- 
ed infantry, as oth -rwise we should not have had suchctent: moat 
men to out-manceuvre an enemy which consisted aviost en ire'y 
horsemen. But this wonld prove a very wasteful metho of usr 2 
in a war ayainst a European army. 


Tle princip:] duties of cavalry inthe affacé alt rthey Lave fo 
ed the reconnarssance and can get no nearer to the enemy's pest > 
will Le to make demonstrations, to deceive or check the ener st 
seize and hold important points that are out of reach of the nf a: 
tocover the movements ot the infantyy, ans to make wide ts 
movements With a view to threaten ny the enemy s line of retreat ¢- 
to be on his flank in case of pursuit. 3 

In the defence they should, if not re juired for reconnaissan 
used as the 'vers used the ¢imcunted wen, to hold false pos oreo: 
advance of the real one so as to delay the attack, to watch the fara 
and, if necessiry, tocover the re treat. 


As cogurds the cavvicy purser’, the experiences of ths wae bare 
shown bow easy the direct pursuit by cavaly can be checke ja? 
ayainst Civinved troo.s the an rect pur ‘utwl rene ruly hue ty oe 
adopted, the cavairy treater ag the flanks and, at possa te, ths bess 
of the enemy's colun in soas te delay them or torce then tran t'- 
proper bine of retreat, thes alowit cart leryand nfartey tte- 
pursuttire toceme ue onde aver tue attack Pes om state! 
pursuit wil be effected by caviry wel se pperted with plooty ot byet 
actillery and mount dos tantrs. 

Astegards charm onthe batiefe d the Boers’ o pan re ca 
and tactis were entre ly untavouracle (>) such a manure te.cg 
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executed by our cavalry ; though occasionally, as at Elandslaagte and 
Diamond Hill, they were able to do so with good effect. 


Against oriental troops or an uncivilized enemy, however, a cavalry 
charge is still most effectual, andin order to attain some larger advan- 
tage, it may sometimes become necessary to sacrifice our cavalry, as the 
German cavalry were at Vionville, by a charge against civilized troops 
armed with the magazine rifle. But under modern conditions the 
cavalry charge has become one of its minor duties, and the practice 
of manceuvring in mass must be given a second place to that cf re- 
connoitring and other detached duties. 


Training.—Drills and exercises during peace may be safely ree 
stricted to those required for the manceuvres found necessary in’ war. 


Movements in very extended order should be most practised, and 
small bodies should be trained to move swiftly to indicated points 
without regular formation, every rider taking his own line, and making 
the most of natural cover. 


(6) USE OF THE LANCE AND SWORD. 


The training in the use of these weapons should be carried out in 
the form of single combats between manand man. Covered riding 
schools might be provided where classes could go on regularly 
throughout the hot weather. 

As a rifle must now be carried and the equipment is already too 
heavy, the lance may have to be lightened. Long lances are also ver 
inconvenient weapons to carry out reconnaissances with, and they 
might be shortened to the length of a hogspear. 


(7) RAIDS, SURPRISES, AMBUSHES, 


In these the Boers made full use of their mobility and caused usa 
great deal of loss and annoyance. Raids on the enemy’s lines of com- 
munication and surprises of his outposts and detached posts help very 
much to increase that moral superiority of the cavalry which is such 
an important factor in the success of the operations. ‘he cavalry 
should be trained to always take precautions against ambushes, and 
separate parties should be practised against one another. 


(8) FIELD WORKS. 


The heavier field works required of infantry need not be taught 
to cavalry. The men should be practised in the use of explosives, 
the demolition of railways, telegraphs, and bridges, the construction 
of obstacles and screens for concealing themselves and their horses, 
and in extemporising cover for themselves from the enemy’s fire. 
Taking advantage of natural cover should be most carefully taught 
and practised. 


(9) WORKING OF THE MACHINE GUN. 


A machine gun or Vicker’s maxim should be issued to every | 
cavalry regiment, and a certain number of men trained in the worke 
ing of it. 
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5. THE DUTIES AND TRAINING OF MOUNTED INFAN 1E 


Mounted infantry has not yet been employed by us in a-v u- - 
numbers together in our campaigns onthe Indian Frontier. So ta- + 
advantages of havin a very larye proportion of mounted ~-2 = 
a field force have not outweighed the disadvantages accruesg -- 
the increase in transport that would be required to carry the ex - 
supplies, andin most of our later campaigns the country in => 
operations have been conducted has been too mountainous to a:7 
of the employment together of any but small bodies of mw: -. 
men. 

Thelate war in South Africa, however, has demonstrate: .-- 
enormous advantayes that a mounted force has over one core 
principally of infantry, although the latter may be numerical v rc z.2 
superior. 

Mounted infantry will probably prove of great service “- a-- 
Operations conducted in Baluchistan, Southern Afghanista~, 
Persia ; but the arrangements for the necessary suppues woot 
difficult, and any mounted infantry that is organized in th s cuace 
Should be fully equipped with the requisite transport, Wits tc 2 
ready to fulfil its proper réle on service. 

The tactical use of such mounted infantry would be, 2 ::- 
attack, to seize important points, to turn the enemy’s flanks, ty ¢~ ¢: 
turning movements; or. ifin large numbers, to act asa reserve r-s © 
to be moved to the decisive point. 

In the defence they would be used as reserves readyto reir f - 
any threatened point of toextend the linc in order to pr tect tre 
flanks. 

In retirements their role would be tucover the retreating tra. s 


In gursuit they would follow in support of the cavalry. 


Mounted infantry would also be used to: mike demonstrations a7: 
deceive the enemy as to our real strength and so to cauce b.m tz 
constantly alter his dispositions and complicate his movements. 


On the march the mounted infantry should be kept toceth 2 ar 
the head of the column and near the commander, so that they can te 
used ata moment's notice. They steuld not be used for recOnno:tr.cg 
duties, unless cavalry is not available, 

Training.—The training should be conducted with the aboe 
objects in view. All the duties of infantry eheuld be taugh: ass 
marching especially should not be negiected. In addition the ree 
should receive a trairing in riding which should be as sitpe 
as possible, and it wii be enough to teach them one of two format cos 
only. 

The men shoutd be carefully instructed in the care of their mour's, 
including shoeing and the treatment of sore-backs and other 
injuries. 

Eguipment—LThe meno should be armed with the rifle and hayonet 
god shuuld have the bandviicr equipment. Every ucit should be 
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accompanied by some spare poniesto carry any extra kitas great- 
coats, or blankets, rations, etc., that the men may require at once. 

Unless every unit is mobile and independent of ordinary transport 
for, say, at least a week, it loses much of its value. A few machine 
guns should be attached to each battalion. 

Mounts.—Small hardy ponies should be used, and these must be 
trained todo plenty of work on little food. Their appearance must 
be considered of secondary importance to their efficiency. 


Organization—As mounted infantry is used in war in units 
quite scparate to the battalion, the training and organisation should 
be separate. : 

There appears to be no advantage in sending men from each 
battalion to go through courses in mounted infantry duties witha 
view toremoving them from their battalion in war. The requisite 
efficiency of men and ponies cannot be attained in this way, and 
removing men, and often the best men, from their battalions at a time 
when the battalion's efficiency ought to be at its best seems an unwise 
economy. Separate corps of mounted infantry are required. 


Assuming that one battalion of mounted infantry should be 
attached to each cavalry brigade and one to each infantry division 
of the field army, the cheapest method would appear to be to convert 
one or two British regiments in each command into mounted infantry 
for the period they remain in thecountry, and when the regiment 
Icaves India to take its successor for a similar purpose. The remain- 
ing battalions might be obtained by converting some of the native 
cavalry regiments into mounted infantry, or if this method reduces 
the native cavalry too far, to raise new native mounted infantry 
battalions. 

Cyclists——A certain number of bicycles should be issued to 
those Britishregiments whom it is intended to leave behind in India 
in case of mobilisation ; and the men of the regiment should be taught 
to ride them. Incase of internal disturbances these cyclists will be 
found very useful to the isolated British battalions left inthe country. 
With a sufficient number of impressed ekkas or light carts, as well 
as bicycles, each regiment would have its fighting value largely 
increased, 


6. ARTILLERY. 


It is not proposed to discuss in any detail the training of artillery, 
but only some of the lessons taught #) the war in regard tothe handl- 
ing of this arm in conjunction with infantry or cavalry. 

Artillery is used with infantry to assist the latter in carrying out 

Employment with infantry those duties described under maneurin 
std "(that is, in the attack and defence of posi- 


tions and in retirements). 

Attack.~The attack is, as described on page 30, preceded by 
a reconnaissance. Whenthe Boers occupied prepared positions, 
as was generally the case, very little seems to haye been gained by 
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using artillery in trying to discover their lines of def- ace, as: 
concealment being of such great importance tothe defen ie:s. : 4 
not likely that they wilP give away the position of ther l..es £- a 
few shells, especially as these shells cause very litte io. : 
demonstration by the more mobile artillery may, however, pron = we 
useful in deceiving the defenders as tothe real point of attack. 

The attacking force is, as desc:ihed on page 30, usuallve s+. 
intothree parts, of which the first occupies a position faciny ¢ 
enemy's. Here the heavier artillery may be posted, well cones ~ 
and covered from fire, the larger portion being placed om the f.-. 
towards the turning force. No artillery should be left wi:* ->- 
reserves, every available gun being required at the front. The —: - 
mobile artillery may accompany the turning force. Asconcea: ‘ 
is of the first importance, this artillery must move quictly and cs.e 
cover from the enemy's position. 

Light artillery should be often practised in marching off the rca. 
and the best device possible should be adopted by which the 2 ~ 
of wheels can be deadened. The advantage gained by usie 2 r++ 
road and thus saving the horses is counterbalanced if the turs 
movement ts betrayed by the noise and dust. 


Onarriving at the point from which the infantry will cones e 
their attack, the artillery should. unless a preliminary bombar.: ~ +t 
is considered necessary, be massed in rear ofa favouratle art --+ 
position, and the guns run up by hand on to it and fircopencd acer = 
as the signal for the infantry advance is given. 

A preliminary bombardment has usually proved a waste 
ammunution, unless a definite mack such asa village of wood occ; + 
by the defenders or some exposed guns of the enemy we-s 
visible. 

When the infantry advance begins, the object of the artery e 
be to help the former to gain the position, and the is now te. 
attainea by keeping down the enemy's rifle fire with shrapnel. 8: 
this staye the concealment of the attacker's guns from the ese -\'s 
artillery is of great importarce, and is a point that should be s;e... 
attended to in peace manccuvres. 

Acomplete system of communication between the light art Jew 
of the turning force and the heavy artillery of the frontal force sb. : 
be established, so that the heavy yuo may assist the light by kev: +2 
down the fire of those brigade uivisions of the enemy that are . 
ing loss on the latter. Trained signallers should accordi: 
attached to every br.gade division of our artillery. 

Defence.—The artillery will in the defence best ascites 
infantry by keep.rg down the fire of the attacker's brigade divist os, 
asany fire directed on the advancing infantry willdo them but tue 
harm unless they are in masses. Tne long range guns of the def 
can be best emploved in protecting the flanks, and several alternatne 
emplacements shoul 1 be constructed ready foe them. ‘Pte prin ja. 
besson learnt from the Boers is the advantage of constructing propr 
cover for the guos. Field works bave thus become aa impostant 
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duty for artillery, who, though they themselves may be in tod 
small numbers to construct all the emplacements required for their 
guns, must be able to supervise their construction. 


Retirements —In retirements isolated batteries or guns of the 
heavy artillery may be most usefully employed in delaying the 
enemy while the more mobile artillery may be used to deceive the 
enemy and draw him from the real line of retreat, 

Night manewuvres.—The preliminary movements in the attack 
have now so often to be conducted by night that artillery should 
be practised in night manceuvres, and in preparing the gun-emplace- 
ments under-cover of darkness. 

Employment with cavalry.—When artillery is employed with 
cavalry, its mobility becomes the first consideration. The remarks 
(see page 40) on this duty apply with equal force to horse artillery. 
The efficiency of drivers and horses for the exertions of war should 
be considered of greater importance than parade smartness. ‘This 
war has not pernitted of the bold use of cavalry and artillery 
together which will still remain a feature of war between disciplined 
armies. 


7. ENGINEERS. 


The war has illustrated the extreme usefulness of this branch 
of the army, but their special training will not be discussed. For 
employment with cavalry firld troops of mounted engineers should 
be raised ; and to assist in reconnaissance, which, under modern condi- 
tions, is now most difficult to carry out, balloons should be provided 
for the field army and a certain number of engineers trained in 
their use. 


Railway companies are also very necessary. A few sections 
of engineers equipped with cable carts and air lines would prove 
a useful adjunct to the field telegraphs now constructed by the Tele- 
graph Department. 


8. THE TRAINING OF REGIMENTAL OFFICERS. 


A detailed consideration of the training of officers does not ap- 
pearto be called for by the title of this essay. The regimental 
officer’s chief training will be found in the instruction of his men, 
for which purpose he will be obliged to instruct himself. This 
instruction will involve more independent and out-of-door work, and 
more reading thin has hitherto been possible. It was the efficiency 
and self-dependence of the German regimental officers that brought 
about a great measure of the success achieved by them over the 
French, and the same qualities have guided our regiments through 
the peculiar difficulties of the South African war. 

Whenever the regimental officer is given a free hand, he well 
repays the State for its confidence, to which fact every corner of 
the British Empire is witness. In war nearly everything depends 
on his courage and initiative and ¢hen responsibility cannot be 
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withheld. During peace, therefore, more responsibility and a freer 
use of the funds necessary for carrying out the training of his men 
should be allowed him. 


g. THE TRAINING OF NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Our British non-commissioned officers should be trained to 
more self-dependence, as in modern warfare they have often to be 
placed in positions of considerable responsibility. They should, 
firstly, be taught their work thoroughly and, secondly, allowed to 
practise it in peace as they would be required to in war. 


(1) The company commander should hold classes for his non- 
commissioned officers throughout the year, when they should be 
taught their war duties thoroughly. A course of training is laid 
down in the drill book, and if sufficient time were given to instruct- 
ing the non-commissioned officers in all the points there enumer- 
ated, they should be well acquainted with the work required of 
them. The time at present allotted is, however, far too short. 
Besides receiving instruction non-commissioned officers should be 
given every encouragement to instruct themselves. Knowledge of 
the languages and geography of the countries in which war may 
have to be conducted should be specially encouraged. In their 
education they should be taught military history and geography ; 
and dictation and reading should be taken always from military 
books. The examinations for the different standards should contain 
thorough tests of their ability to understand and repeat orders 
correctly. 

(2) During the company training every non-commissiuned 
officer should be constantly placed in charge of detached parties 
and made to act on his own responsibility. Early mistakes must 
be treated lightly, and men who show they are able and willing 
to take responsibility should be noted for promotion, 


Non-commissioned officers should remain with the same com- 
pany throughout the annual training, and if removed for clerkships 
or other extraneous duties, should be struck off the strength of the 
training unit for the year. 


10. SUMMARY. 


The suggestions contained in this essay may be smmarized as 
follows :— 
(1) That the whole year be devoted to the field training of the 
troops and routine duties, be arranged so as to interfere as 
little as possible with it. 


(2) That the training in all field duties be continuous throughout 
the year, concluding with several months’ practical work 
in camp, and with field manceuvres conducted under service 
conditions. 

(3) That the responsibility for the efficiency of each unit be 
very carefully allocated for the year to certain named 
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officers and non-commissioned officers, and that these officers 
be relieved as far as possible of routine duties. 

(4) That tnspectsons be principally directed towards testing the 
war efficiency of the units, 


(5) That matters of detail be left more to regimental officers, 
whose work should be judged by the results achiev 
rather than by constant reports of the methods they pursue 
in achieving them. 

(6) That the State allot a larger proportion of funds for the war 
training of the troops than at present. 

(7) That the men and units required to act together in war be 
trained together in peace. 
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ENTRENCHMENTS APPLIED TO FIELD OPERATIONS. 
Two LECTURES DELIVERED AT MEERUT BY Major F. G. Bonp, R.E. 


Lecture I. 


1, The subordination of entrenchments to tactical constderattons. 
Divisions of the subject— 
Passtve defence. Offensive-defensive. Attack. 
Use of entrenchments to cover retreat. Moral aspect of 
entrenchments. 
a. Passive defenceam 
Plevna, history of the defence up to the investment, 
Position of the works and their object. 
Defects of passive defence of entrenched canips. 
Consideration of the Turkish methods. 
Comparison with the Boers, and the South African 
Campaign. 
Lessons of Plevna. 
3. Offensive-defensive 
Instances where counter-stroke was not delivered. 
Fredericksburg. Gravelotte. 
Instance of successful use of counter-stroke. Lisaine. 
Comparison of two methods, and lessons to be learnt. 
Tiers of fire. Boer methods. Obstacles, Flank defence. 


Str Bindon Blood and Gentlemen have been asked to 
deliver two lectures on entrenchments, and their application to field 
operations, and it gives me great pleasure to doso, not because | have 
any infallible receipts of my own, or theories to propound, but because 
it gives me an opportunity of putting before you, before all things, the 
necessity for the various arms of the service, and engineers alike, to 
approach this subject from the widest aspect, and from the point of 
view which necessarily blends their labours in the cause of the common 
good of the service. 

The lessons of the South African War are numerous, and are as 
yet in the nebulous state of things still to be fully and dispassionately 
discussed, but there is a consensus of opinion that entrenchments have 
received a very large impetus, and that the question is one now of 
obvious interest to all branches of the army, and which can no longer be 
relegated to the engineer. ~ 

At the same time it must not be thought that the lessons learnt 
are any new thing, and that ample information was not available long 
before. That is not the case; I shall endcavour in the course of my 
lecture to show you that the lessons of the Boer War are the lessons 
which were ready to our hand from many campaigns, and that all 
that was lacking was the want of realization of the need and the 
method_of adaptation. 


ENTRENCHMENT APPLIED TO FIELD OPERATIONS. 5! 


From a very perfunctory study of the battles of the American 
Civil War, the Franco-German War, and the Russo-Turkish ‘War it 
becomes evident t hat the principles of field fortification are universal ; 
the type of works only differs from time to time. 

In bygone days there was a clearly defined line between tactics 
and fortification, and the balance was often ill-sustained, so that it 
required a Napoleon to bring tactics to its proper level again and to 
restore the balance. 

In these days experience has confirmed the first great principle 
which governs entrenchments, that they are subordinate absolutely 
to tactical considerations, and that shelter trenches, of whatsoever 
form or shape, are worthless and dangerous traps if they are not an 
intrinsic portion of the plan and scheme by which you mean to win 
your battle. Unless the tactical facilities and features of the ground 
have been carefully studied, and the disposition of force arranged to 
meet tactical considerations, it is idle to consider the arrangement of 
entrenchments. 

Entrenchments, wisely disposed, are an aid to men, but remember 
that it is the men who repel the assault, or win the battle. The 
chief thing is the careful selection of the ground and of well-arranged 
infantry positions. 

An ideal position is one that rarely if ever can be found, 
but positions readily adaptable to defence or the offensive-defensive 
are plentiful to the mind that grasps the possibilities of artificial aid. 

It follows from whatI have said that troops should be able 
always to entrench themselves, and that therefore the right labour 
to employ is the arm that cccupies the ground. 

After Plevna the whole of Skobeleff’s force was armed with 
spades, and Gall says “so fully had the men become convinced 
of the value of these tools that, during their struggles through the 
snow-blocked passes of the Balkans, the spade was the last article 
they would part with, always excepting their rifles and ammunition. 
These heavy tools were carried to the gates of Constantinople, yet 
Skobeleff’s column was essentially an active and enterprising force !”” 

The question of the carriage of tools is one which cannot, 
however, be here discussed, as time will not permit it. 

I propose now to consider entrenchments applied to— 

(1) Passive defence. 

(2) Offensive-defensive. 

(3) Attack. 
After that we will consider the questions of special applications of 
types of entrenchments and of their positions. 

It must not be forgotten that Napoleon’s maxim—no rule ¢s 
absolute tn war—is especially applicable to forms of works. 

I do not propose to consider separately the use of entrench- 
ments to cover retreat; such use is generally accidental, but often 
very efficacious, for instance: at Woerth the trenches and abattis 
on the French left, onthe slopes of the Froschwiller heights, in 
stopping the repeated attacks of the 1st and 2nd Bavarian Corps, 
helped to prolong the resistance till evening and till the line of retreat 
was threatened from the right. 
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Again, at Spicheren, the trencbeson the Rothaberg apd in the 
rear of it, combined with the vigorous counter-ettacks of Laveaucou- 
pet’s division, arrested the Prussian progress until night. 

Instances are numerous, and the fact that the Boers on the Tugela 
managed for two weeks to gradually withdraw their gums, wagons, 
and stores, and to hold the line of their defence with vastly diminished 
numbers, 50 that till the end General Buller imagined he was pushing 
the whole Boer force aside, may be taken as one of the most brilliant 
uses of entrenchments under this category. 

There is one aspect of field-works which must not be forgotten— 
the moral effect. It has often been said that the free use of field- 
works hampers the soldier and eer his power of initiative. 
This may be the case with bad troops. History shews that it is not 
so with good troops. Troops accustomed to use entrenchments ina 
natural way as a necessary part of theirtactical exercises reap all 
the advantages of the spade and none of the drawbacks. It has 
even been said that it is fatal to allow any but the best disciplined 
troops to use entrenchments. The entrenchment is to the soldier 
what the shield isto the savage. With its aid he can inflict as much 
damage as adozenmen without it. In the offensive-defensive a 

roper use of entrenchments assists the attack in another part of the 
Foe It is all this that must be impressed upon the soldier, and his 
discipline enables him to put it into effect. 

There is one last point to be remembered before we go to the ques- 
tion of passive defence ; it is that in the disposition of field-works as in 
any other branch of tactics; Von Moltke’s maxim must not be for- 
gotten—always presuppose that your enemy will do the best thing. 

It never does to underrate your opponent, and instances are net 
far to seek where disaster has followed the over-confident neglect to 
make the best use of ground. As the Turks say—“Thorgh your 
enemy be as smallas an ant, yet actas if he were ag big as ao 
elephant.” 

Eatrenchments alone cannot decide the issue ; you may strengthen 
your left as Frossard did at Spicheren, or you may, as some assert 
that he did, neglect to strengthen your main position with entrench- 
ments, but Spicheren was lost because of the faulty reconnaissance of 
the French, and the utter ignorance of the movements of the enemy. 
You must be complete at all points ; ready to meet and counter every 
move of the enemy ; otherwise the best entrenchments will only for a 
little postpone the inevitable downfall. 

e will now briefly consider the case of entrenchments applied to 
passive defence, and | must premise that the force that is incapable of 
assuming the offensive is already beaten, Such was the case of 
Cronje’s army at Paardeburg, when his skilful nse of entrenchments in 
no way averted the result, though it contributed very largely to the 
saving of life, so that his loss was very small in spite of the terrific 

bardment. 

I am of course not speaking of defenees such as Kimberley and 
Mafeking, where the defence was conducted of necessity, but 
rather of the deliberate assumption of the defence alone by an army 
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eapable of more active operations, such as Plevna, Mafeking is an 
admirable instance of activity in defence, while Ladysmith is’ a little 
difficult to understand, if the Boer accounts of their numbers are to be 
trusted. Ladysmith may be taken perhaps as a case in point, for, 
without relief from the outside, it is certain that the force would have 
been too unfit for any great effort, and would have capitulated. Lady- 
smith may or may not have served a useful strategical purpose ; and as 
regards the fighting of the regiments and batteries, nothing could 
have been finer ; but the question of whether it was right to lock up 
10,000 troops in a passive defence, including a fine body of cavalry, 
must always be one very much open to discussion. 

It is truethat at Ladysmith there were one or two successful 
enterprizes, with a view to the capture and destruction of particular 
guns or posts, but there was nothing of the nature of great counter- 
attack, which alone enables a defence to succeed. 

Whether such an operation might not have been undertaken 
with the whole strength of the force, coincidently with one of General 
Buller’s attempted reliefs, is not for me to say; but this much may be 
assumed that if the force was unable to make such a counter-attack, 
the occupation of Ladysmith was not a matter of strategy only, but 
one of bare necessity. 

1 must now speak briefly of Plevna, and let it not be thought that 
I undervalue the magnificent powers of the great soldier who con- 
ducted the defence any more than I would belittle those of the 
gallant defenders of Ladysmith ; but in cases like these entrench- 
ments may be exalted to an undue level of significance, and the 
opportunity of rendering the defence in itself a success at Plevna 
and more successful at Ladysmith, was for some reason or other not 
utilized. 

I must ask you to forgive my placing before you an outline of the 
Plevna campaign before I go more definitely into the question of the 
entrenchments. 

It was in July 1877 that the Russians crossed the Danube and 
occupied Nikopolis ; three days later Osman Pasha’s advanced 
guard reached Plevna, a small open Bulgarian village, lying among 
rolling hills, 25 miles to the south of Nikopolis. Next day a Russian 
force under Schilder-Schuldner, with perfectly unpardonable neglect 
of reconnaissance or any proper use of cavalry, blundered on the 
Turks who shelled his column from Grivitza. 

Next day the Russians attacked and learnt for the first time the 
effect of the Turkish rapid firing, being defeated with a loss of 2,800, 
or one-third of the force engaged. 

This was the first battle of Plevna. Beyond a few shelter-trenches 
at Grivitza, anda liberal use of the houses and garden walls, there was 
no use of entrenchments made in this battle. 

It was now that Osman decided to occupy Plevna in strength, and 
during the next ten days considerable works were raised to the east 
and south of the town, and Russians, who had occupied Lovtcha, 20 
miles tothe south, were driven out after six hours, hard fighting. 
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The Turks numbered 35,000 men, and the Russians reinforced to 
30,000 men with 176 guns attacked Plevna again on the 3oth of 
July. s 

"They attacked in three columns, independently ; the right attack 
under Krudener failed ; the centre attack under Shakoffskoi, made on 
three lines of works, held by superior numbers, was made most 
gallantly, and the rst line was actually won after desperate fighting. 
The Turks abandoned the 2nd line, but the Russians, defeated by a 
terrific fire from the 3rd line, were driven out ina disordered rout by 
the Turks. 

The third column under Skobeleff on the left saved Shakoffskoi 
from annihilaticn by pushing forward and occupying the Green Hills, 
afterwards famous for his great attack. He effected his purpose, and 
held on till dark, losing 50 per cent. of his force, while the whole 
Russian loss was 7,500, or one-fourth of the force engaged. 

The position of the Russian army was now for some days preca- 
rious, and had Osman Pasha not become imbued with that dangerous 
love of entrenchments co fatal to a defence, matters might have gone 
hard with the Russian right wing. Within afew days Russian and 
Roumanian reinforcements arrived, raising the strength of the force 
before Plevna to 75,000 men and 388 guns, 

After that no forward movement was possible forthe Turks, but 
it was not tillthe 31st of October that the place was completely 
invested. Of the third attack and defeat of the Russians! must 
speak later on : of the other incidents of the siege we bave not time 
now to speak. 

It was only after the Russians had been forced to meet entrench- 
ment with entrenchment, when Todleben, the hero of Sebastapol 
defence, had been brought to apply his master-mind to the problem 
and had surrounded the place with a chain of works, occupied by 
120,000 men, that Plevna was reduced, and Osman himself wounded 
with over 40,000 men and all his guns and stores surrendered at 
discretion. 

The placing of the works round Plevna had been most skilful. 
The 2nd Grivitza tedoubt had been so well concealed by the maize 
growing in front that, untilthe 1st redoubt was taken, the Russians 
were not aware of its existence, and the capture of the 1st, which 
was believed to be the key of the position, was rendered almost 
valueless. d 

The Turks, being short of artillery, made every endeavour to give 
effect to rifle fire, occupying tactical points with redoubts, and by 
tiers upon tiers of light trenches on front and flanks giving a great 
development of fire. Besides this, head cover everywhere was pro- 
vided, so that the Turks, sitting under their shelters, were protected 
until the critical moment, 

The parallel case of thé Boer awaiting the gallant advance of the 
British Infantry over the open in his hollowed trench is complete to 
that point where the slim Boer found his trenches untenable and dis- 
creetly left them. 

There was at Plevna a great want of the use of obstacles than 
which there is no more admirable adjunct to the defence, even if it be 
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only the tripping wire so terribly serviceable to the Boers at Magers- 
fontein. 

Generally speaking, it may be said of Plevna and other large 
entrenched camps that they are admirable for their own purpose up 
to acertain point ; but, if relief is not a certainty, they must be held ° 
with a clear intention to evacuate before investment is possible, or of 
turning the defensive into offensive the moment the right occasion 
offers. 

They must be used as moves only in the great strategic game. 
The holding of works must never be put before the best use of men; 
so long as their occupation is of real advantage to the application 
of the force, they may be of vital importance, but the moment their 
longer retention endangers the safety or utility of the force within, 
the folly of clinging to them cannot be overrated. 

My theme is entrenchments, but it must not be forgotten that the 
power of the defence depends also on the supply of ammunition, In 
the 3rd battle at Plevna the Turks in some of the works fired an 
average of 300 rounds per man in the day, while in one redoubt the 
average reached the extraordinary total of 500. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the Plevna camp the 
cartridge supply was perfectly organized. , 

Again, in almost every position from which the Boers retreated 
hurriedly, quantities of ammunition boxes open and unopened were 
found in the trenches, everywhere an ample supply. 

The moral and actual effect of such a rapid fire was and is 
terrific, but the effect on the wider issue is thrown away, where the 
defence of works is not the prelude to the counter-stroke, or at least 
the means of gaining time for the maturing of more active operations. 

It is possible of course that the one fatal weakness in the 
defence of Plevna, the inability to take the offensive after the second 
defeat of the Russians, may have been beyond the control of Osman 
Pasha. Certainly he had a right to believe that Suleiman from his 
central position might have afforded him aid, if only by a diversion, 
or that Mehemet Ali on the right of the Turkish defence might have 
made more headway. 

Plevna not only threatened the right flank of the Russian main 
advance to Schipka and barred any movement towards Sofia, but it 
covered numerous minor Balkan passes. In itself it was an excellent 
example of a gradually developed defensive system. 

With the exception of the period between the first and second 
battles, there was no rapidly executed trench-work on the Turkish 
side, but a slow careful development of works. 

Throughout the force kept up an excellent heart. Todleben 
says “the Turks opposed an obstinate resistance to all enterprises 
and approaches ; to every partial attack they immediately replied by 
a rolling fire of extreme violence, There were no signs of the least 
loss of heart among them.” 

Tewfik Bey, Osman’s chief of the staff, is credited with the 
master-mind that controlled the defence, assisted by Tahir Bey, an 
officer of Engineets. He stated to Todleben that experience was his 
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only guide, Starting with a general, and it must be allowed an 
admirably lucid, idea of the tactical conditions of the defence, the 
ground was occupied, as it became understood, and as the Russian 
attacks developed. Engineer officers fixed the positions of the 
trenches and redoubts, but the initiative in the execution of the work 
was left entirely to the regimental officers and to the troops them- 
selves. 

The works appeared to have been laid out by pacing; wooden 
profiles and the usual paraphernalia of military engineering are 
believed to have been omitted. 

Kouropatkin speaks thus of the natural aptitude of the Turks for 
entrenching work—“ As soonas the Turks occupy a position, they 
immediately fortify it by means of Bhelterwenches to hold their 
skirmishers. If they remain undisturbed, the shelter-trenches are 
deepened, epaulments are made for guns. When time permits traverses 
(against reverse fire) are added, and lines of shelter-trenches are 
multiplied according to the conditions of the ground, Besides the 
Tarks never fail to extend their position by occupying neighbouring 
heights whichcommand it. The interior slopes are provided with 
holes in which water and sometimes honey and biscuits are placed for 
the use of the combatants A portion of the cartridges are placed 
there; the rest of the ammunition remains in boxes at the bottom 
of the trenches.” 

I would ask you to note that there is a curious similarity in this 
to the defence work of the Boers, and that in many of the so-called 
new lessons, which the Boers have taught us, they are not one wit 
ahead of the Turks twenty-three years ago. 

In the deep trench the Boer, by discarding altogether the parapet 
for the sake of invisibility and for facility of the rifle, sometimes 
suffered from a demoralization under shrapnel fire which has no 
parallel in the Turkish defence. The Turk behind his parapet and 
beneath his shelter probably thought no more of Russian field-gun 
shells than of the buzzing of harmless bumblebees, The activity of 
the Turks after a success was remarkable, and is parallelled by Baden- 
Powell's attitude at Mafeking. Early the next morning after each 
success the Turks were seen repairing damages and destroying the 
attacker’s shelter-trenches, laying out new lines where the attacks 
had shewn their necessity, putting their whole heart in fact into the 
counter-defence. 

The advantages of the position at Plevna were— 

(1) Inthe great extent of the position held; nearly 29 miles, 

(2) The heights around Plevna radiated outwards, so that the 
Turkish reserves placed in the centre easily supported any 
threatened point, while the attack was. necessarily divided. 

(3) The entrenchments were practically adapted to the 
ground, and, where possible, rows of detanaive lines, tiers 
upon tiers of fire, were arranged. 

(4) The reserves were out of reach of the artillery. 

(5) Such a development of fire was arranged: that its effect 
eee and devastating to a degree never hitherto 
attained, 
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Ihave already drawn your attention to the disadvantages of 
such a defence. 1 will now turn to another branch of the subject, 
namely, the offensive-defensive, or the defence undertaken with the 
definite intention to seize the opportunity for the favorable counter- 
stroke so soon as the right moment occurs, 

It is obvious, I think, that though the South African War gives 
us no object lessons in the way of complete examples on the part of the 
Boers of successful counter-stroke that a portion of this lesson is render- 
ed vividly obvious by the extraordinary development of the power of 
modern rifle fire. There is no doubt now that it is possible to entrench 
certain portions of a defensive line in such a way as to entirely deny 
them to the attack, and also that by using troops widely distributed 
in trenches immense economy can be effected. 

It may not be given to other armies to have the mobility which 
enabled the Boers to utilize one and the same reserve at any portion 
of the defensive line over miles and miles of country, but the lesson is the 
same, The mobility of the Boers enabled them to hold the line of a 
larger force, but their relative paucity of numbers limited their 
counter-attack. 

In dealing with our problem we must assume that the enemy 
has the necessary force distributed in reserve with the right propor- 
tion of great reserve ready at the time and moment to move when the 
attack fails. 

Can anyone doubt that the orderly retirement of the British 
from Spion Kop would have been a disorderly and miserable rout had 
not some providence, either the high-souled magnanimity of Joubert 
or the want of training and numbers in the Boer army for the counter- 
attack, intervened ? 

The proper and the best use of field-works has been aptly des- 
cribed in relation to its value and object, by the simile of a trained 
swordsman who relies for his defence on certain guards and for 
offence on certain cuts. 

The guards, corresponding to entrenchments, ward off the 
opponent’s attack, till a favorable opportunity offers for thrust or 
counter-attack. 

Field-works are good servants when used as such, but are bad 
masters, and the guard (or shelter-trench) cannot alone secure a 
victory. The vigorous counter-attack can alone secure that end. 

The usual requirements of a good position are said to be— 

1, Extent suited to numbers of defenders. 
2. Good artillery positions, 
3. Clear field of view and fire for firing line. 
4. Flanks secure. 
§. Good lateral communications. 
6, Suitable manoeuvring depth. 
But all this has to do with the guard; what of the thrust ? 

The first consideration of all, if you want todo more than beat 
off an attack, is that your right arm, the great reserve on which you 
rely for the counter-stroke, should have free play to move. 

It follows from this that a position so strongly fortified on front 
and flanks, as to be practically continuous, is bad. History goes to 
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The Turks numbered 35.000 men, and the Russians reinforce? t- 
30.000 men with 176 guns attacked Plevna again on the 3o%% =: 
July. Q 

They attacked in three columns, independently ; the right att: 
under Krudener failed ; the centre attack under Shakotisko,, mace + 
three lines of works, held by superior numbers, was nace r+ 
gailantly, and the rst line was actually won after desperate fst + +z 
The Turks al.andoned the 2nd line, but the Russians, defeatea t+ 
terrific fire from the 3rd linc, were criven out ina disordered rent te 
the Turks. 

The third column under Shobeleff on the left) saved Shak. #. 
from annihitation by pushing forward and occupying the Green 
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held on tilldark, losing §0 per cent. of his force, while the wee 
Russian loss was 7.500, or ene-fourth of the force engaged. 

The position of the Russian army was now for some days pre.+ 
rious, and Lad Osman Pasha not become imLucd with that. atges> es 
love of entrenchments .o fatal to a defence, matters mighthave 2 7+ 
hard with tLe Russian right wing, Within afew davs Russiam a-: 
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After that no forward movement was possible forthe Turks. 7° :: 
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invested, Of the third attack and cefeat of the Russians = Lo: 
speak later on - of the other incidents of the siege we have not ts: 
now to speak. 
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only the tripping wire so terribly serviceable to the Boers at Magers- 
fontecin. 

Generally speaking, it may be said of Plevna and other large 
entrenched camps that they are admirable for their own purpose up 
to a certain point ; but, if relicf is not a certainty, they must be held 
with a clear intention to evacuate before investment is possible, or of 
turning the defensive into offensive the moment the right occasion 
offers. 

They must be used as moves only in the great strategic game. 
The holding of works must never be put before the best use of men; 
so long as their occupation is of real advantage to the application 
of the force, they may be of vital importance, but the moment their 
longer retention endangers the safety or utility of the force within, 
the folly of clinging to them cannot be overrated. 

My theme is entrenchments, but it must not be forgotten that the 
power of the defence depends also on the supply of ammunition, In 
the 3rd battle at Plevna the Turks in some of the works fired an 
average of 300 rounds per man in the day, while in one redoubt the 
average reached the extraordinary total of 500. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in the Plevna camp the 
cartridge supply was perfectly organized. ‘ 

Again, in almost every position from which the Boers retreated 
hurriedly, quantities of ammunition boxes open and unopened were 
found in the trenches, everywhere an ample supply. 

The moral and actual cffect of such a rapid fire was and is 
terrific, but the effect on the wider issue is thrown away, where the 
defence of works is not the prelude to the counter-stroke, or at least 
the means of gaining time for the maturing of more active operations. 

It is possible of course that the one fatal weakness in the 
defence of Plevna, the inability to take the offensive after the second 

defeat of the Russians, may have been beyond the control of Osman 
Pasha. Certainly he had a right to believe that Suleiman from his 
central position might have afforded him aid, if only by a diversion, 
or that Mehemet Ali on the right of the Turkish defence might have 
made more headway. 

Plevna not only threatened the right flank of the Russian main 
advance to Schipka and barred any movement towards Sofia, but it 
covered numerous minor Balkan passes. In itself it was an excellent 
example of a gradually developed defensive system. 

With the exception of the period between the first and second 
battles, there was no rapidly executed trench-work on the Turkish 
side, but a slow careful development of works. 

Throughout the force kept up an excellent heart. Todleben 
says “the Turks opposed an obstinate resistance to all enterprises 
and approaches ; to every partial attack they immediately replied by 
a rolling fire of extreme violence, ‘There were no signs of the least 
loss of heart among them,” 

Tewfik Bey, Osman’s chief of the staff, is credited with the 
master-mind that controlled the defence, assisted by Tahir Bey, an 
officer of Engineers, He stated to Todleben that experience was his 
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only guide, Starting with a general, and it must be allowe: « 
admirably lucid, idea of the tactical conditions of the defen-e. = 
ground was occupied, as it became understood, and as the Rx ~ 
attacks developed. Enogincer officers fixed the positions cf *— 
trenches and redoubts, but the initiative in the execation of the w -: 
was left entirely to the regimental officers and to the troops t-<# 
sclves. 

The works appeared to have been laid out by pacing; woner 
profiles and the usual paraphernalia of military engineem=yz -- 
believed to have becn omitted. 

Kouropatkin speaks thus of the natural aptitude of the To- as - 
entrenching work—" As soon as the Turks occupy a positioc. 
immediately fortify it by means of shelter-trenches to boi: .ur- 
skirmishers, If they remain undisturbed, the shelter-trenckes 2-- 
deepened, epaulments arc made for guns. When time permits trate 
(against reverse fire) are added, and lines of shelter-trenches s- 
multiplied according to the conditions of the ground. Besides ‘¥ 
Tarks never failto extend their position by occupying neigh 2: -: 
heights which command it. The interior slopes are provided 
holes in which water and sometimes honey and biscuits are piace: 1- 
the use of the combatants A portion of the cartridges are pu -. 
there; the rest of the ammunition remains in boxes at the <:.-: + 
of the trenches.” 

[ would ask you to note that there is a curious similarity :2 -+s 
to the defeuce work of the Boers, and that in many of the s+ a: 
new lessons, which the Boers have taught us, they are not ose « 
ahead of the Turks twenty-three years ago. 

In the deep trench the Boer, by discarding altogether the pati 
for the sake of invisibility and for facility of the rifle, some: =~ 
suffered from a demoralzation under shrapnel fire which tas F 

arallel in the Turkish defence. The Turk behind his Parart as. 

neath his shelter probably thought no more of Russian f- aan: 
shells than of the buzzing of harmless bumblebees, The activin s 
the Turks after a success was remarkable, and is parallelled by Ra -> 
Powell's attitude at Mafeking. Larly the next morning after ea? 
success the Turks were seen repairing damages and destrovirg :* 
attacker's shelter-trenches, laying out new lines where the atzs o 
had shewn their necessity, putting their whole hcart in fact into tn 
counteredefence. 

The advantages of the position at Plevna were— 

(1) Inthe great extent of the pesition held, nearty 320 & 

(2) The heights around Plevna radiated outwards, so that t-e 
‘Turkish reserves placed in the centre easily supportes a-t 
threatened point, while the attack was necessariy div fe: 

(3) The entrenchments were practically adapted to the 
ground, and, where possible, rows of defensive lines, tea 
upon tiers of fire, were arranyed. 

(4) The reserves were out of reach of the artillery. 

(5) Such a development of fire was arranged that its e4=1 
was shattenny and devastating to a diyree never hibects 
attained, 
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Ihave already drawn your attention to the disadvantages of 
such a defence. I will now turn to another branch of the subject, 
namely, the offensive-defensive, or the defence undertaken with the 
definite intention to seize the opportunity for the favorable counter 
stroke so soon as the right moment occurs, 

It is obvious, I think, that though the South African War gives 
us no object Icssons in the way of complete examples on the part of the 
Boers of successful counter-stroke that a portion of this lesson is render- 
ed vividly obvious by the extraordinary development of the power of 
modern rifle fire. There is no doubt now that it is possible to entrench 
certain portions of a defensive line in such a way as to entirely deny 
them to the attack, and also that by using troops widely distributed 
in trenches immense economy can be effected. 

It may not be given to other armies to have the mobility which 
enabled the Boers to utilize one and the same reserve at any portion 
of the defensive line over miles and miles of country, but the lesson is the 
same. The mobility of the Boers enabled them to hold the line of a 
larger force, but their relative paucity of numbers limited their 
counter-attack. 

In dealing with our problem we must assume that the enemy 
has the necessary force distributed in reserve with the right propor- 
tion of great reserve ready at the time and moment to move when the 
attack fails. 

Can anyone doubt that the orderly retirement of the British 
from Spion Kop would have been a disorderly and miserable rout had 
not some providence, cither the high-soule| magnanimity of Joubert 
or the want of training and numbers in the Bocr army for the counter- 
attack, intervened ? 

The proper and the best use of field-works has been aptly des- 
cribed in relation to its value and object, by the simile of a trained 
swordsman who relics for his defence on certain guards and for 
offence on certain cuts. 

The guards, corresponding to entrenchments, ward off the 
opponent’s attack, till a favorable opportunity offers for thrust or 
counter-attack. 

Field-works are good servants when used as such, but are bad 
masters, and the guard (or shelter-trench) cannot alone secure a 
victory. The vigorous counter-attack can alone secure that end. 

The usual requirements of a good position are said to be— 

1, Extent suited to numbers of defenders. 
2. Goodartillery positions, 
3. Clear field of view and fire for firing line. 
4. Flanks secure. 
5. Good lateral communications. 
6. Suitable manoeuvring depth. 
But all this has to do with the guard ; what of the thrust ? 

The first consideration of all, if you want todo more than beat 
off an attack, is that your right arm, the great reserve on which you 
rely for the counter-stroke, should have free play to move. 

“It follows from this that a position so strongly fortified on front 
and flanks, as to be practically continuous, is bad. History goes to 
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show that defence conducted on such principles has rarely succeed- 
ed. 

Nevertheless it is good to make your defensive zone as strong as 
art will make it. Clear the front and give the utmost facility to fire 
and to communication while preserving if possible your invisibility, 
and adding such obstacles, especially those which may be unseen from 
the front, as will check an attack where it can be best totally destroy- 
ed. 

Troops, widely extended, in well—made shelter-pits, protected by 
a good obstacle somewhere well under fire within 800 yards, may be 
regarded as practically unassailable. 

Using smokeless powder and well concealed, so that the difficulty 
of ranging for the enemy is almost insuperable, the fire of the defenders 
guns and rifles need not necessarily be seriously shaken before the 
attack approaches. 


The lessons of the offensive-defensive from the American War are 
numerous, for both sides got to utilize entrenchments as a_ matter of 
course. The lessons from the battles in that war are our lessons to- 
day. Let us consider for a few minutes the case of Fredericksburg, 
so well told in Henderson’s Tactical Study, where it cannot be believ- 
ed that Lee intended defence alone, but where the counter-stroke was 
not delivered. 

The length of Lee’s line was 11,500 yards, and he had 68,000 men, 
or about six per yard. 


His left was naturally strong and watcked by cavalry. One 
division only was therefore posted here. Then came the salient of 
Marye’s Hill fronting Fredericksburg, the river running parallel to 
the confederate line and from 1,000 to 2,000 yards away. Two 
divisions were posted at Marye’s Hill, and the position was artificially 
strengthened with entrenchments and by utilizing the existing wall. 
The re-entrant of the centre, flanked by bastion-like spurs, was thinly 
occupied by 13,000 men. On the right the weaker flank, where the 
greater width of the plain in front gave the enemy room to deploy, 
was massed a whole army corps, with a strong division of cavalry on 
the flank. 


The position of the Confederates along densely wooded hill and 
ravine, at the battle of Fredericksburg, lacked one thing, and that 
was facility for a great counter-stroke. 


Into the details of the attack and the defeat of the Federals we 
have not time to go; it suffices to say that from eleven in the morning 
until darkness set in some 7,000 men behind the stone-wall and the 
entrenchments of Marye’s Hill repelled the attacks of 30,000 Federals 
with terrible slaughter. Of the gallant Irish Brigade the Federals 
lost 937 out of 1,200 officers and men in one attack alone. 


On the right some portions of the position, tangled and marshy 
forest, would have been better strengthened and held. The Confede- 
rate fight was hard, and might have been harder still, had the 
Federal leaders but reinforced the 10,000 who made the attack, but 
there too the attack, after some success, failed. 
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Lee has been justly blamed for not attempting to complete hi: 
work after the repulse of the northern force. : 

It has been pointed out that had he been able to capture or anni- 
hilate Burnside’s army, the cause of the Confederates would have 
been well-nigh won. European recognition and the raising of the 
blockade would have followed, and the Union States might have 
accepted the position as inevitable. 

The enemy, the finest body of troops under the northern flag, 
should never have been allowed to escape to form the nucleus of the 
force that won Gettysburg and eventually crushed the Confederacy. 

The action of Bazaine at Gravellotte is another case of failure to 
use the counter-stroke. : 


The French left was strongly entrenched. The 2nd and 3rd Corps, 
forming the left and left centre, had each a triple row of connected 
rifle-pits, tier above tier, with numerous gun-pits and covered com- 
munications. 

Many advanced posts were fortified, and woods difficult to tra- 
verse were partly held. These two French corps must have had from 
40,000 to 50,000 men strongly entrenched on a front of 4 miles, yet 
not a man was withdrawn to form a reserve for a counter-stroke. 

When the attack on St. Privat by the Guard Corps failed at 6 
P.M., nothing but small counter-strokes, capable of being repelled by 
the German artillery, were attempted, and yet had Bazaine properly 
utilized his entrenched defensive zone to free a powerful counter-stroke 
at this time, it is certain that matters might have gone far differently, 
at least for the time. 

No army intent on victory may ever act entirely on the defence, 
and therefore entrenchments designed entirely for the defence of a 
position are designed to sacrifice what should be theend and object 
of every battle. 

One principle holds good, whether for defence or attack, in the 
afrangement of entrenchments. They should be applied to that part 
and that part only of the line where it is desired to thin the line, in 
order to supply the means for bolder work elsewhere. 

Let us now examine a case where the counter-stroke was made 
and succeeded. 

The battle on the Lisaine was fought towards the end of the Fran- 
co-German war. The 3rd German covering army was retiring east- 
ward before superior French forces under Bourbaki, At the 
Sania Von Werder’s most pressing duty was to cover the siege of 

Ifort. 

He resolved to offer battle on the Lisaine, and for various reasons 
to occupy a front of 11} miles facing west from Montbeliard on the 
south to Frahier ,to the north, having for the purpose only 45,000 
men and 146 guns. 

The French force was double but deficient in transport. The 
French depended for transport on the railway approaching Belfort 
from the south-west, so that their line of advance was known. 

The left of the Getman position from Montbeliard to Hericourt 
in the centre was protected by the Lisaine along the front, the water 
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Pee deep at that portion, and also by the railway embankment east 
of it. 

The country was much wooded, and the paths slippery and bad 
for marching from the frozen snow. 

The lateral communications of the German position were bad. 

Von Werder strengthened the whole of the left and centre of his 
position by breaking up the ice of the river, and making shelter trenches 
and wire entanglements. The trenches at some points were in two 
tiers. Woods were cut down, abattis made, roads barricaded, and 
houses put in a state of defence. 

The troops were posted along this defensive zone in such a way 
as to leave very strong reserves ready for emergency behind the left 
and centre. It was further ordered that any troops withdrawn to rein- 
force portions of the front were at once to rejoin the main reserves 
when the necessity for their detachment was over. 

Bourbaki determined to engage the Germans along their front 
and turn their right. He therefore concentrated three corps on a front 
of 44 miles opposite the German centre and left, under the impression 
that their right extended little beyond the point where their centre 
really rested. 


Bourbaki advanced “ left shoulder up ”, but very early his left 
turning movement was delayed by the badness of the roads, and was 
stopped by the German fire. The operations terminated for that day, 
but the following day the French left, reinforced, pushed back the 
Germans towards Frahier, their right flank, but could not cross the 
Lisaine. The French centre attack commenced, without waiting for 
the turning movement, not knowing of the delay. The Germans 
reinforced their centre and left, as need occurred, these reinforce- 
ments returning as previously arranged to the main reserves as soon 
as they had assisted in beating off the French. 


As soon as the reserves wereno longer required to assist the 
frontal defence, they were moved to the right, and after a fierce ene 
counter with the French flanking force, they, with the troops already 
there, stopped this movement, and before long caused the retreat 
of the entire French force. 

Von Werder had made his left defence depend on a rather thin 
line of troops entrenched, and his right on a force held in readiness 
for the counter-stroke. 


The strongly entrenched left and centre had enabled him to utilize 
every available man on the right, where the position was open for 
aggressive action. 

Had this not been done, the great numerical superiority of the 
French must have told. 


As it was, the German right was only just sufficient to effect its 
purpose. But the French, finding their flank attack repelled, aban- 
doned all further attempts on the position and retreated. : 

The entrenchments on the left and centre were of the utmost use, 
in that they permitted the formation of the strong reserves which 
were able to defeat the enemy. : 
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The comparison of the actions at Gravelotte and the Lisaine 
is exceedingly interesting, as the strongly entrenched zone on the 
centre and left is common to both. In one case, though equally 
successful locally, the advantage gained was entirely thrown away, 
because the entrenchments were not part of a settled plan, but 
were constructed solely for the purpose of repelling the strength 
of the frontal attack, which was believed to be the main attack. 
In the other case the entrenchments were made with the definite 
intention of freeing a large reserve, previously arranged, for the 
aggressive action which decided the day. 

The following quotations froin Brialmont accurately sum up the 
case for the offensive-defensive use of entrenchments : “A skilful gene- 
ral will always select positions * * * * so as to strengthen 
part of his front; that he may occupy it with fewer troops, and 
concentrate the bulk of his forces on the part which is disposed for 
offensive operations.” In this he was speaking of a general, who 
has lost the initiative. In the following by the same author therc 
isa wider application : “The object of fortification on the defensive 
front is to keep the enemy in check as long as possible without 
employing many of one's own troops.” 

I propose in my second lecture to speak more fully on the subject 
of pee of entrenchment, and especially of the class of shelter- 
trench utilized by the Boers ; but with reference to the illustrations 
I have taken from Plevna, the American War, the Franco-German 
War, and South Africa, there are a few points which I will notice 
here briefly as I pass. 


It will be remembered that in all these instances entrenchments 
were arranged to give tiers of fire. 


In this the Boers have been credited with great skill in the 
atilization of the ground, and it is undoubtedly an excellent means 
of increasing the power of the defence, while it enables the defenders 
to search every nook and cranny of the ground over which the 
attackers must advance. 

Again, judicious use was made of obstacles, except at Plevna, 
though there, owing to the excellent arrangements made for the 
development of infantry fire and the extraordinary rapidity of fire 
employed, the Turks managed pretty well without them. 

Many writers concur in the view that where it is desired to 
defend a flank otherwise open, as a purely defensive measure, the 
entrenchments or redoubts must be on a line thrown back. This, 
however, renders enfilade possible, unless the position falls behind 
the crest, so that the flank is hidden. 

Ifthere is any danger at all from enfilade fire, some form of 
traverse must be designed, and for this the Boer method of short 
trenches with small traverses wherever the length exceeds 6 feet 
are useful. 

I must protest here against the rubbish that has been talked 
and written by officers about the British methods before this war. 
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We have been accused of constructing long trenches open t> -2-"- 
We have as far as I know (and I have the experience of twez-v--- 
years’ regimental duty, passed constantly in touch with the .:- -~ 
and other arms) never done anything so foolish. It is true 
trenches have lacked depth and been often too visible, but 
out invisibility has beeu taught and often obtained; and as r-> 
the position and line of the trenches, we have always been = 
by precisely the same considerations as the Boers. ‘The 
been that entrenching has not been sufficiently recogr = 
necessity, solely because on all hands we have fearea the w- - 
of the spade. 


I hope in my next lecture to take up the question of er: 
ments in the attack, types of entrenchments, especially with ret -- .- 
to Boer trenches, the best positions of entrenchments in atra « — 
defence, and some few minor questions connected with this qz--- = 


I trust that so far I have led you to the point that entren *~-- 
are and have been for a very long time an intrinsic port = - 
the tactical game, and that the commander, who neglects te s: > | 
every possibility of the ground as partof his definite schere ¢ = 
s0 many more points to his adversary and renders his own .*a - 
of success so much the more remote. I now have oaly to te... 
you for so kindly listening to what I fear has been off-re. iz a 
crude form, and the matter of which has often been better stated. 


| 
Lecture 2. : 


” 


1. Comparison of success of passive defence, offensive-d. ‘ce: 
and attack, : 
a. Entrenchments used in atiack, 


The American War, Atlanta Campaign. 
The offensive and defensive sones. 
Wilderness Campaign. 
Comparisons with South African War, 
Use of gun-pits. 
grd Battle of Plena— 
SkobeleM's attack. 
Reasons for failure, 
Necessity for feld telegrapas and Sovunity of screw 
tm attack of general columns, 
Meticods of the Russian eltack entrenchments ad 
faults. 
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3. Discussion of the Boer trenches and methods. Suitability 

Sor defence. Unsuitability for attack. 

Expersments made in India. 

General aspect of entrenchments in attack. Defence of 
villages and buildings. 

Consideration of effect of field guns and guns of position 
on entrenchments, 

Enfilade of Boer trenches and use of deep trench in 
attack by British, 

Frontier defences. 

Summary. 


Str George Luck, Sir Bindon Blood, and Gentlemen,—In my 
first lecture on entrenchments I had the pleasure of putting before 
you first of all the essential subordination of entrenchments to 
tactical considerations, and | tried to show that the principles that 
govern the application of entrenchments to the battle-field are uni- 
versal. 

We then considered the question of passive defence and the folly 
of clinging to entrenchments after their retention has ceased to assist 
in the safety and best utilization of the forces behind them. We 
considered the example of the defence of Plevna with some consi- 
deration of the Bocr War. 

From that we passed to the use of entrenchments in the offensive- 
defensive, and I trust that | did not lead you to suppose that the 
offensive-defensive is necessarily the best form of tactics. Any such 
suggestion is not only beyond my scope, but also is not borne out by 
history. 

Teasers by an able officer of my own corps, Colonel M. Goldie, 
from which I have taken a great deal of my matter and many sugges- 
tions, 1 find a hundred of the most modern battles tabulated, compris- 
ing all the well-known actions of the two last centuries. In these it is 
shewn that only fifteen times out of the entire hundred was the 
defence successful. 

We may, I think, be guided tosome extent at once by the fact that 
of these fifteen successful defences, no less than nine are instances of 
the success of the great counter-stroke, while the other six were all 
due to exceptional causes, and in more than one case the repulse of the 
attack was followed by a general advance of the force on the defence. 

There are in the list nineteen battles where the defence occupied 
a position which, including the flanks, was wholly fortified either by 

nature or by art ; in these nineteen battles, two only were indecisive ; 
in seventeen the attack succeeded. This, I think, disposes of the case 
for passive defensive. 

The case for the offensive-defensive is strong as far as it goes; 
there are seventeen battles in the list where the position was fortified 
partly, and where there was a free offensive zone ; the proportion of 
success to the defence was, in this class of fight, one in three. 

It is evident that there is a very large preponderance of success to 
the attack, but that the proportion is very largely affected by the ap- 
plication of entrenchments, for, whereas the success of the defence in 
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We have been accused of constructing long trenches open to enfilade. 
We have as far as I know (and I have the experience of twenty-five 
years’ regimental duty, passed constantly in touch with the infantry 
and other arms) never done anything so foolish. It is true that our 
trenches have lacked depth and been often too visible, but through- 
out invisibility has been taught and often obtained; and as regards 
the position and line of the trenches, we have always been governed 
by precisely the same considerations as the Boers. The fault has 
been that entrenching has not been sufficiently recognized as a 
necessity, solely because on all hands we have feared the weight 
of the spade. 


_I hope in my next lecture to take up the question of entrench- 
ments in the attack, types of entrenchments, especially with reference 
to Boer trenches, the best positions of entrenchments in attack and 
defence, and some few minor questions connected with this question. 


I trust that so far I have led you to the point that entrenchments 
are and have been for a very long time an intrinsic portion of 
the tactical game, and that the commander, who neglects to utilize 
every possibility of the ground as part of his definite scheme, gives 
sO maby more points to his adversary and renders his own chances 
of success so much the more remote. I now have only to thank 
you for so kindly listening to what I fear has been offered in a 
crude form, and the matter of which has often been better stated. 


Lecture 2. 


1. Coniparison of success of passive defence, offensive-defensive, 
and attack, 
2. Entrenchments used in attack, 


The American War. Atlanta Campaign. 
The offensive and defensive zones. 
Wilderness Campaign. 
Comparisons with South African War, 
Use of gun-pits. 
grad Battle of Pleona— 
Skobeleff’s attack. 
Reasons for failure. 
Necessity for field telegraphs and for unity of scheme 
_. tn attack of general columns, 
Methods of the Russian altack entrenchments and 
faults. 
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3. Discussion of the Boer trenches and methods. Suitability 

for defence. Unsuitability for attack. 

Experiments made in India. 

General aspect of entrenchments in attack. Defence of 
villages and buildings. 

Consideration of effect of field guns and guns of position 
on entrenchments, 

Enfilade of Boer trenches and use of deep trench in 
attack by British. 

Frontier defences. 

Summary. 


Sir George Luck, Sir Bindon Blood, and Gentlemen,—In my 
first lecture on entrenchments I had the pleasure of putting before 
you first of all the essential subordination of entrenchments to 
tactical considerations, and | tried to show that the principles that 
govern the application of entrenchments to the battle-field are uni- 
versal. 

We then considered the question of passive defence and the folly 
of clinging to entrenchments after their retention has ceased to assist 
in the safety and best utilization of the forces behind them. We 
considered the example of the defence of Plevna with some consi- 
deration of the Boer War. 

From that we passed to the use of entrenchments in the offensive- 
defensive, and I trust that I did not lead you to suppose that the 
offensive-defensive is necessarily the best form of tactics. Any such 
suggestion is not only beyond my scope, but also is not borne out by 
history. 

Ta apes by an able officer of my own corps, Colonel M. Goldie, 
from which I have taken a great deal of my matter and many sugges- 
tions, I find a hundred of the most modern battles tabulated, compris- 
ing all the well-known actions of the two last centuries. In these it is 
shewn that only fifteen times out of the entire hundred was the 
defence successful. 

We may, I think, be guided tosome extent at once by the fact that 
of these filteen successful defences, no less than nine are instances of 
the success of the great counter-stroke, while the other six were all 
due to exceptional causes, and in more than one case the repulse of the 
attack was followed by a general advance of the force on the defence. 

There are in the list nineteen battles where the defence occupied 
a position which, including the flanks, was wholly fortified either by 
nature or by art ; in these nineteen battles, two only were indecisive ; 
in seventeen the attack succeeded. This, I think, disposes of the case 
for passive defensive. 

The case for the offensive-defensive is strong as far as it goes; 
there are seventeen battles in the list where the position was fortified 
partly, and where there was a free offensive zone ; the proportion of 
success to the defence was, in this class of fight, one in three. 

It is evident that there is a very large preponderance of success to 
the attack, but that the proportion is very largely affected by the ap- 
plication of entrenchments, for, whereas the success of the defence in 
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the whole hundred is only one in seven, that of the defence in the case 
of partly entrenched positions is one in three. 

It may therefore be assumed as a principle that when it is necessary 
to act on the defensive, every possible artifice should be employed to 
strengthen one portion of the position, so that a thin line of troops may 
hold it strongly, and sofree alarge force of troops for the counter- 
stroke. 

The case, however, is strongest for the attack, and therefore the great 
problem for all soldiers must be—how to conduct the attack. Troops 
trained tocarry out an attack successfully under the conditions and 
limitations imposed on them by the enormous power of modern rifle 
fire will have no difficulty in making the best use of the position 
when necessity obliges the defence. 

It goes without saying that where it is possible to circumvent the 
enemy, to manceuvre him out of his chosen position, as Cronje was 
induced to leave Magersfontein before Paardeburg, it will always be 
done ; but there may be great occasions, and there always must be 
partial or little ones, phases in the battle, or attacks on rear-guards, 
etc., where it willbe necessary to attack in front. It is this frontal 
attack by means of entrenchments which it is our business now to 
consider. 

We may, I think, take it as an axiom that where natural cover does 
not exist, protection must be given by the spade, entrenchments of 
such a form as time will permit being thrown up even under fire. 

Such entrenchments were first spoken of inthe American War on 
the second day of the battle of Chancellorsville on the 3rd May 1863. 
After that day this kind of cover became frequent throughout the war 
in the offensive as wellas on the defensive, until the last fights in 
March 1865 round Petersburg, where it is stated that, in a slowly- 
effected change of front by a division, two lines of flying trenches 
were almost completed, and in turn abandoned within an hour. 

From the South African War | am afraid it must be admitted that 
very little light is thrown upon the question of attack entrenchments, 
though no doubt time will show that excellent use was made of natural 
cover. 

When the Tugela was won, it was won by the great strategic move 
inthe Orange Free State. If we put the pieces back on the board, 
and give the Boers the same number of knights and pawns as Lord 
Roberts and General Buller, the tactical lesson we want is not dis- 
coverable. Possibly the offensive-defensive would have been called 
in to play, and certainly attack entrenchments would have been more 
utilized. 

One thing only we can learn, and learn with every satisfaction, and 
that is, that here is no infantry in the world more ready to advance in 
the face of pitiless fire of a strong defence than our British infantry. 
And I doubt not that where they lead, our native infantry will not be 
far behind. We may therefore assume that the moral effect of en- 
trenchments in the attack, I mean as a deterrentto the advance, may 
be discarded. Troops, as a rule, trained to take natural cover, are not 
found to be tied to the ground by entrenchments when it is necessary 
to advance, It is even said that the moral effect of the epietear 
that they are leaving entrenchments behind them, available again i 
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Tetirement is necessary, strengthens the attack. All we lack therefore 
is practice. 

At the battle of Chancellorsville, of which I have already spoken, 
Lee, finding his opponent, Hooker, entrenched, at once threw up a line 
of parallel entrenchments. Thinly manning these works, Lee held 
Hooker to his front, while a force under Jackson proceeded to turn the 
Federal right | This method of attack was greatly elaborated by Sher- 
man in the Atlanta campaign. 

I must apologize totho-e of you who know the details of this 
campaign well for detaining you for a little while I bring it again to 
your remembrance. My excuse is that, as an example of attack by 
means of entrenchments, it holds the first place and cannot be ig- 
nored. 

In the Atlanta campaign Sherman started from Chattanooga with 
a force of about 100,000 men and 254 guns. 

His objective was Atlanta, the last great Confederate strong-hold 
in the west. TheChattanooga-Atlanta railway was his means of 
su ; 

Re Confederates under Joseph Johnston numbered about 42,000 
with «12 guns, but had some hope of drawing reinforcements from 
the south, should sufficient defence be offered to gain time, 

Johnston therefore decided to defend a series of entrenched posi- 
tions, hoping that by the time the neighbourhood of Atlanta was 
reached, he might be sufficiently strong to assume the offensive. 

The Confederates took up their first position on Tunnel Hill, at out 
12 miles south-east of Chattanooga, and entrenched their front and 
their right flank. 

Sherman, advancing with three columns, threw up a parallel line 
of entrenchments to hold the front, and sent the right column 12 miles 
to the right front to operate through the Snake Creek Gap, the only 
pass available through the hills running south from Tunnel Hill. 

This flank attack, being deceived by a demonstration of the Con- 
federate cavalry, entrenched and awaited reinforcements. 

Sherman personally accompanied these and attacked Johnston 
who, finding his communications threatened, retired. 

These operations took about eight days. The Confederate force 
now retired beyond the threatened point and again entrenched near 
Resaca with their right and left resting on the rivers—Connasauga and 
Oostenula. The Confederates made an attack on the Federal left, 
but were repulsed, 

The Federal force then, as before, entrenched in a line parallel to 
the general alignment of the Confederate entrenchments, but over- 
lapping their left and attacking on this flank strongly caused them 
to retire further south. 

to miles further south the Confederate army again entrenched, 
but Johnston, thinking the Federal advance too menacing, declined to 
defend these lines and again retired, 

At Cassville, 12 miles again to the south, 3 miles of entrenchments 
were constructed, but were also abandoned. 

On the asst day from the time they left Chattanooga the Federals 
arrived in front of the next Confederate position at New Hope 
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Church, a yo:ntabout 85 miles by the railway from Chattanooga, 
The rate of progress had so far been at an average of about 4 miles 
per day. 

The Federals at once commenced counter-works as before, but sent 
a torce to endeavour to turn the Confederate left. This flank attack 
lost its way=a thing which very often happens to flank attacks, such 
as when the disaster occurred to the Highland Brigade at Magers- 
fontein, The Federal attack came unexpectedly upon the works, con- 
cealed by thick scrub on the hills, and was repulsed with heavy loss, 


The Federals now endeavoured again to overlap the Confederate 
right wing by entrenchments, which Johnston perceiving tried to’ 
prevent by extending his own trenches to the right. Being inferior 
in numbers and in entrenching tools, the Confederates were beaten in 
this struggle, and a force was detailed to make a counter-attack on 
the Federal left. 


Passing the left of the Federal line of entrenchments, this counter. 
attack discovered a Federal division entrenched at right angles to the 
main line and was forced to retire. 

As the Federal trenches now completely out-flanked the Con- 
federate right, Johnston again retired to a position about 2 miles 
further back from Lost Mountain on the west, to Brushy Mountain on 
the east. 


As before, the Federals threw up parallel entrenchments, but at 
the same time endeavoured to outflank the Confederate right, causing 
the latter to retire and again entrench at Renneshaw Mountain. 

Again, the Federals entrenched and closer than before, and again 
outflanking the Confederates, caused the retirement of their right. 

Again, the same tactics of entrenchment and counter-entrenchment 
were pursued. Nearly four weeks had been occupied since the 
Federals had arrived at New Hope Church, and the Confederates 
had disputed the advance of the Federals over some 10 miles of 
country. 

Johnston now sent Hood with two divisions to break through the 
Federal line of works. ‘This counter-attack actually succeeded so far, 
but while endeavouring to change front, so as to sweep the line of 
entrenchments, was badly shattered by overwhelming artillery and 
forced to retreat. 


The Confederates delaying actions had enabled some reinforce- 
ments to arrive, and their strength was now 60,000 men and 168 guns, 


Sherman now made his one great mistake in his otherwise masterly 
use of entrenchments in the attack. Whether from impatience, or 
from inability to restrain his over-zealous troops, is not known, but 
abandoning his previous attitude, he mace a great frontal attack from 
his trenches. The attack was beaten back with severe losses, 
variously stated at 2,500 to 6,000, while the Confedciates lost only 630 
men. 


The previous method was now employed again, and a week later 


the Confederates took up a new position, 5 miles long on the Chattae 
hoochee river, 
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A Federal flanking movement to the left round the Confederate 
right seems here to have been rashly advanced, so that for a time it 
was disconnected, but the Confederates at the moment were em- 
barassed by a change being ordered in the command, Johnston being 
replaced by Hood, and the opportunity was therefore partly lost. The 
intended attack was indeed made, but miscarried. 


The Confederates ‘now retired on Altanta, and the place was 
virtually besieged. Before, however, it could be invested, the Con- 
federate force slipped away, and Atlanta fell into Sherman’s hands. 

The fighting between Chattanooga and Atlanta is the finest object 
lesson history affords of entrenchments applied to the attack, a at 
the same time it shows also how an inferior force can delay the 
advance cf one superior in numbers and gain time by entrenching a 
series of positions and conbining them with the counter-attack. 

Sherman being in greater force, and undoubtedly the better 
general, always retained the initiative. He invariably arranged his 
battle-front in two distinct zones—one offensive and one defensive. 
Nearly the whole of his defensive zone was entrenched ; generally he 
avoided entrenchments where it was necessary to keep his ground 
clear for a flank attack. 

In the defensive zone his troops were constantly beating off 
counter-attacks and always endeavouring to pin the enemy to his 
front, while the main endeavour was being made to a flank, 

Johnston’s retirements and general plan merit some praise, but he 
merely acted at the lead and bidding of his adversary, and his counter- 
attacks were never of the nature of the great counter-stroke. 

This campaign is an admirable picture of the class of warfare 
which must become the rule in the action of infantry in time to come, 
and I think we cannot be wrong in taking it as a model for our own 
practice in the present day. 

The fighting between Chattanooga and Atlanta occupied some 86 
days over a distance of about 129 miles, and the losses were about 
4v,000 on each side. 

Asa corollary to this campaign, the Wilderness campaign is 
worthy of notice where Grant, opposing Lee, adopted the system of 
entrenching his entire front, and then attacking with a frontal attack. 
Grant never obtained more than a drawnbattle, losing in the campaign 
53,000 men, while Lee's loss did not exceed 30,000, nor was his army 
destroyed. 

In the case of Sherman’s advance, though his enemy succeeded in 
opposing his purpose for a considerable time, he accomplished his 
object, and inflicted on Johnston’s force an equivalent loss—-a rare 
thing in an attack where no definite victory is gained. 

There are two things in addition tothe lesson of the shield 
and the sword which, I think, we may learn from Sherman’s method. 
They are that great patience and perseverance will be called for 
in the attack of the future, where the defence possesses the 
enormous advantage of the modern rifle and invisibility, and also that 
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it may often be necessary to develop entrenchments with a view to 
overlapping a position before it is safe to launch a flank attack. 


The preponderance of numbers unquestionably gave Sherman the 
initiative, and also the power of utilizing Jarge numbers on the flank ; 
but even so an inferior force was abie to inflict serious loss upon him, 
the moment he made a mistake inthe patient and methodical 
advance. 


The power of the defence is now far greatec than in the American 
War, and therefore it behoves the attack more than ever to utilize 
every possible assis‘ance if it is to gain its end. 


The first advance at Colenso of Sir Redvers Buller’s force was of 
the nature of a reconnaissance in force and was in more than one 
part committed too far, It was not possible that it could succeed as 
an attack. Again, the seizure and endeavcur to hold Spion Kop as the 
key to the position, without a powerful containing attack, was of the 
same nature of tactics as the seizure of Majuba, and fai'ed as all such 
attempts to grasp the fruits of victory without the previcus patient 
preparation must fail. At the same time it must be conceced that 
the pcsition of the Tugelaand the small number of bridges as well as 
the paucity of pontoons with the British force rendered the ta-k 
exceedingly difficult. 


It will be interesting to learn, when the facts are all a matter of 
history and open to our scrutiny, whether something more might not 
have been done in imitation of Sherman’s advance to Atlanta, if 
tools had been available. 


It will be noticed that inthis question of entrenchments in the 
attack I have so far made no allusion at all to the preparation of 
gun-pits. The reason is that I really have nothing to urge in the:r 
favour for mobile artillery in the attack. In a very able lecture deli- 
vered by Captain Headlam, Royal Horse Artillery, to the officers of 
the Engineers at Chatham on field artillery attack he said—" I am no 
advocate of entrenchments for guns either in the attack or defence ; 
certainly notin the attack. For the attack it appears to me that the 
use of such entrenchments has all the disadvantages that can be 
mustered against them and none of the advantages: above all, the 
construction of such cover would deprive the attack of their great 
advantage, the power of surprising the enemy as to their plan.” 

Now in this opinion I am in cordial agreement with Captain 
Headlam as regards the entrenching of field guns in the attack, but I 
cannot but think that the many instances of the Boer War in which 
guns-pits have been of great use in the defence, both with the Boers 
and with our own side, must prejudice the question as regards the 
defence. 

Captain Headlam’s view was expressed entirely with reference to 
field artillery, and perhaps there may be reasons which govern 
the question for mobile artillery, which do not apply for guns of 
Pcsition, 

It is obvious that attacks in the future, when troops are accustomed 
to the use of the space and entrench themselves at once automatically 
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whenever a point may be gained by such action, may assume a form 
of almost a siege. Guns of position will, when present, no doubt be 
utilized to batter the point of attack as jwell as the defence artillery, 
and such guns may perhaps profit by protection such as entrecch- 
ments afford. 

It is absolutely necessary for the obtaining of the desired effect 
as Major May has said “that the fire from guns which are intended 
to brirg about a really shattering effect must be kept up as a strong 
tempest, unren.itting, pitiless, and growing in intensity until at th: 
culminating moment it is at its very fiercest.” 

To obtain this effect, untouched and unhindered by the artillery 
of the encmy would suggest that for guns of position in the attack, as 
well as in the defence, cover, either natural or artificial, may be of 
very great importance. An interesting example is given in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Artillery Institution for December _1goo of the 
use of gun pits in the defence of Ladysmith by the 42nd Battery. - 

Alter telling how the guns were ensconced in pits at Czsar’s 
Camp, the account says: ‘* These gun-pits, Major Goulburn continued, 
strengthening and improving up to the end of the siege; they deve- 
loped into a small Sebastapol, were a most important position of the 
defences on that side, were fought all through under constant and 
heavy fire with no casualties, and became a favourite afternoon tea 
resort, where one was certain to meet interesting waifs and strays of 
the beleaguered city as long as the tea supply held out.” 

In the third attack on Plevna the artillery of the Russians, guns of 
position, as well as field artillery, undoubtedly failed, and even the 
mortars of the Roumanians, similar in their effect to howitzers, were 
of little value, proving what has been borne out by the experience of 
South Africa again and again that artillery fire has very little effect 
on entrenchments. Does this not prove that in the duel of artillery 
with artillery the side which uses entrenchments has a distinct ad- 
vantage ? 

I wish now to speak of the 3rd battle of Plevna—an example of 
an attack made by the Russians from their own attack entrench- 
ments, where loss and defeat were resu:ts of want of systematic 

lan, and more especially of what | may call sympathetic action. 

The third attatk on Plevna was made on the 11th of September, 
the first having been made on the 2oth of July. The attack was made 
as before in three columns, the left attack under Skobeleff, having 
already advanced as fac as what is called the ard Knoll of the Green 
Hills, had been pushed back by the Turks. On this morning, in a dense 
fog, Skobeleff, to improve his position, pushed on again to the 3rd 
Knoll; but when at 2-30 P.M. the fog lifted, his force came under a 
severe fire from his front and left, so that he had to call for the last 
local reserve available at the time mentioned. The right and centre 
attacks were again conspicuous for that most pregnant source of 
failure ; the frittering away of troops by succcssive independent attacks, 
Une after the other, bodies of troops were sent into action after the 
critical moment was passed, and like waves which come too late to 
top their predecessors at their furthest advance they were caught in 


the backwash and gained no ground. 
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The Roumanians attacked from the east side with great gallantry, 
winning the 1st Grivitza redoubt, and only then discovered the second 
redoubt which rendered their possession of the 1st of little value. 


The centre attack under Kriloff managed to push home their 
attack as far as the first line of works, but for want of reinforcement 
was obliged to retire at dusk, pursued by the Turks. 


Another attack was made in the centre after dark, but was only a 
repetition of the first. 


The left attack by Skokeleff was characterized by none of the 
mistakes which brought disaster to the right and centre, but it was 
conducted with the reckless bravery of a forlorn hope and was fore- 
doomed to failure, being directed, as Green well says, into a funnel, 
the flanks of the Russian advance being strongly held by the enemy. 


The attack suffered from four sources of weakness Totally inade- 
quate reconnaissance, want of telegraphic communication, and the 
consequent want of support from the main reserve, and also it was 
without entrenching tools. 


Making the utmost use of his artillery by a cross fire on the work 
ahead, Skobeleff made his main attack at 3 P.M. 


His first line advanced from the 3rd Knoll in two lines of company 
columns, with a strong line of skirmishers well to the front. 


Bands were playing and colours flying, but not a shot was fired. 
Turning the Turks out of some advanced trenches in tke valley they 
were allowed to advance to within 200 yards of the main works, when 
a terrible musketry fire from the Turks checked the advance. At 
once Skobeleff sent in his first reinforcement, while the artillery 
poured in a hot fire over the heads of the infantry. 


Reinforced, the attacking line advanced again, but was again 
checked by overwhelming fire from the Turkish rifles. Skobeleff, 
who had throughout exposed himself so greatly that every man of 
his staff and escort had been killed or wounded, now placed himself 
at the head of the residue of his force, and picking up the stragglers 
and the halted line, inspired them with some of his own wonderful 
enthusiasm, and leading a last charge, carried the redoubt at the 
point of the bayonet. ° 


The Times correspondent says: ‘Skobeleff picked up the whole 
mass with arush andacheer, His sword was cut in half, his horse 
shot, himself untouched. He sprang to his feet witha shout; then 
with a formidable yell the whole mass of men streamed over ditch, 
over parapet, and swept the reoubt like ahurricane, Their bayonets 
made short work of the Turks remaining. Then a joyous cheer told 
that at last one of the defences of Plevna was in the hands of the 
Russians,” 


But at once the illusory nature of the success was apparent. The 
redoubt was only a line of trenches with traverses open to the rear, 
and enfiladed from both flanks. Further severe fighting took place, 
and it was 5-30 P.M. and dusk before even this line of works was in 
the Russian hands. Now the lack of entrenching tools told heavily 
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on the Russians, and in spite of utilizing bayonets, plates, every means 
of scooping earth at thcir disposal, it was totally impossible to estab- 
lish themselves in the position won. The following morning, they 
were the focus of the Turkish fire, and attacked again and again by 
the infantry, at last gave way, a gallant young officer, and a handful 
of men, who refused to retire, being cut downto the last man. The 
broken remnants of the left attack were driven back in utter ruin; 
Skobeleff mad with rage and disappointment. The Russian loss was 
358 officers and 17,416 men, of whom 76 officers and 7,500 men were 
killed outright. 


Now I give this instance to shew how entirely necessary it is that 
an attack made to one flank should be an intrinsic portion of the whole 
scheme. Had the right and centre attacks been made strong con- 
taining attacks only, and the whole power of the force been available 
for the great thrust, reinforcing Skobeleff’s attack as it became neces- 
sary, the defences of Plevna must have fallen. 


Further, had Skobeleff even been able to establish himself on the 
ground gained till reinforcements arrived, he might, in spite of his 
terrible losses, still have succeeded, but he had no entrenching tools, 
Lastly, all his demands for reinforcements miscarried, because the 
attacks were independent of one another, and the main reserve was 
behind the centre standing idle, and there was no telegraph. I do 
not mean the solid line of posts and wire which we are accustomed 
to see put up as we advance from place to place in our expeditions ; 
I mean mobile military telegraphs, 


All European armies, including the British army, now possess 
mobile military telegraphs for tactical purposes, without which com- 
munication must be interrupted, when atmospheric and other causes 
such as the visibility of flags and heliographs, or the features of the 
country prevent the use of signalling. 


In Lord Roberts’s advance through the Free State the telegraph 
was in constant use, linking brigade and brigade, and division with 
division, even batteries with their escorts on a flank sometimes had 
their telegraph communication. 


In India the work of the communication to the base is done, and 
well done by the Government telegraphs, but we have no mobile 
military telegraphs. 

To show the value European armies attach to military telegraphs, 
the German army has now a section of telegraphs to every infantry 
division. 

One word on the carriage of entrenching tools, It is an urgent 
matter, and personally I think every man should carry a light en- 
trenching tool, one a spade, and one a pick, or sucha tool as should 
be at once devised, to take the place of both. 


Skobeleff’s advance to Constantinople gave us the lesson years 
ago. Under present conditions and with the late experience the 
necessity is emphasized, so that it is beyond the region of discussion. 

The attack entrenchments generally of the Russians were made 
by the men intended to use them. A company was told off for the 
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entrenchments of that company, or a battali a) 
of attack. Work commenced teed at ae eee front 
the work was done in two reliefs, nearer by the one party. E sstanees 
likely to make a sound suchas mess-tins was discarded an verything 
or talking allowed. - No smoking 
The front was covered by the three rifle companies i 
working, but each company also put out piece = he oue the 
number of picquets depending on the proximity of the enemy. » the 


The Russian trenches were very faulty in tha 
‘ y t th 
tinuous, and they were no breaks even for the eee eae Hn 
Counter-attacks were not of course provided for, the eae ite 
tion pene a oben doer td for a great frontal attack, scehaa 
constitute e great an only mistake made b i 
ee aeael: y Sherman in the 
The general design of the trenches was of the old si 
and = attempt ae made to render them saviniblon Phe Tarte 
therefore, greete the appearance of new trenches “h i ith 
a hot rifle fire, but did no harm. eachimorning wy 
1 do not think that it will be ever possible in a 
. eo eqiege n ad 
exposed ground to attempt invisibility at all; parapets of ae ate 
form will be almost sure to appear, and being there, the width OE ibe 
trenches is not a matter of great concern. i sg 
We will now discuss the Boer trenches as far as the limited inform: 


ation at our disposal enables us. 
These trenches, designed entirely for the defence of positi 
arranged throughout with a view to invisibility and to ee tee dhe oet 


effect to rifle fire. 
The stiffness of t 
trenches vertically, 
all, the bottom of th 
‘ou all know well, to ena 
sitting, lying oF reclining, 


he ground enabled the Boers to cut t 

and in some instances, but not ened 
e trench was hollowed out, in the manner which 
ble the oe of ne trench to utilize it for 

ossil for cooking. T 

the trenches at agerstontcin and piewhere, full ease gan 7 
cooking refuse, rags, etc. showed that they were used as th boiee 
of the Boer so long as the position was tenable. Spree 


At Paardeburg the undercut hollows doubtless 
and followers of Cronje’s force to escape the Syecn ade lice 


howitzer shells. 
The depth of the trenches was variable, some even 6 feet deep; no 


doubt very effective against artillery fire, and utiliz 

making standings of ammunition eis of BA mcbruveati by 
were found opened and upopen, at the bottom of the ree hice 
were cf 5 feet, 4 feet, or only 3 feet depth, Those that . cores 
the sharpshooter to stand on the bottom of the trench, nai bea 
and fire over the level of the ground, had no parapet ieee oe 
earth beiag spread in front and behind, and in the heise : ie 
grass of the yeldt interfered with the field of fire the grass was Eat 


down. 
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In such trenches as were of a shallower nature, a small parapet 
was made and often lvopholed. 


‘The width of these trenches is of course one of their principal 
features. 


In all cases where they were ad>pted without head cover, the 
width of the opening at the ground line was 2 feet or under; it 
never exceeded 2 feet. 


The hollowing out of the trenches was by no means the rule; it 
was not done at Magersfontein or the Modder ; it was not done by any 
means generally at the Tugela or at Laing’s Nek, 


In the trenches round Colenso, Hlangwane, and Ladysmith, the 
Boers sometimes dug wider trenches, and made large use of sacks 
filled with earth to provide head cover; but where trenches like the 4 
miles of continuous trench at Lainy’s Nek were designed, probably to 
resist artillery in the first instance, and long occupation had not per- 
mitted of the collection of materials for head cover, the width did not 
exceed 2 feet. 


The Boers were very clever in hiding their trenches, digging them 
amongst the scrub and mimosa bushes, where they existed, and 
covering them with branches of trees, and they frequently made them 
almost invisible by spreading the earth all round. 


As regards the position of the trenches and their defilade, the 
Boers were bound by one rule only. ‘The obtaining of the utmost 
eflect of rif fire. 

They frequently placed a double row of trenches—one at the foot 
and one near the top of the hill, but always placed so as to command 
patticular portions of the approach, 


At Magersfentein there were three tiers in some places. 

Whcre there was a possibility of the trenches being seen from the - 
front, dummy trenches to attract or catch the fire of the British troops 
were often constructed, and no doubt were very effectual, These 
were particularly noticeable on the plateau between Hlangwane and 
Monte Christo. 

The length of the trenches, in many places only 6 feet, or as at 
Paardeburg from 10 feet to 12 feet, was in itself their protection from 
enfilade fire, but in long continuous trenches small traverses of one 
foot thickness were left at short intervals. 

One more point and a very essential one as to the position of the 
trenches was that the heads of the holders were never showing 
against the sky-line. 

It is said of the pits on the Modder above Paardeburg that the 
throwing of ea:th backwards and forwards prevented surface water 
draining into them, and that the rain that fell in soaked away. The 
soil was stiff sand, chalky, 2 feet below the surface. F 

As regards the time taken in the making of the trenches, it is 
difficult to get reliable information ; but as the matter that chiefly 
affects us is the time it would take our men to make them, I will 
give you shortly the experience of a force practising Boer trenches 
for experiment at Rawalpindi, 


J—i10 
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A scheme was made there under the orders of the Colonel on the 
Staff for the defence of a position, and the work was carried out by 
the sappers and the 36th Sikhs, 


The report received, which the Commandant of the Bengal Sappers 
and Miners has permitted me to use, shews that the soil was hard 
clay, and that with the men working 5 feet apart, at trenches 4 feet 
to 5 fret deep and undercut, it takes five to six hours to complete 
the trench for trained men, and as much as seven to eight hours for 
untrained soldiers. This is also borne out by the practice of British 
infantry in the same gairison. 


It was found that if the trenches were made 2 feet 6 inches wide 
instead of 2 feetand under, the rate was a good deal accelerated, 
and also the trenches in their incomplete state were available for 
use by men firing, kneeling, or sitting, which was not the case with 
trenches, only 2 feet wide. 


The undercutting of the trenches is very difficult in hard soil, 
where picks must be used. 

During the past week Boer trenches have been constructed as 
targets for artillery practice at Pur Camp. The soil is very easy, 
‘The trenches were made to feet long and 2 feet wide acd 4 feet 6 
inches dcep. Two men made each trench inthree hours, All the 
trenches which were hollowed out bencath fell in at once. 

{ think it must be obvious from all that has been said that the 
Boer pit is not applicable at all for the attack. It can harcly be sup- 
posed that the long stay of an attacking force, say at 890 yards, would 
be permitted by a force which could prevent it; and if the defence 
were not streng enough to prevent this, there seems no object in 
making such tremendous preparation in the attack. 

It is possible of course that an advance under cover of darkness 
or fog might be made with the intention of holding the enemy to his 
front, and that time might permit of the preparation of a deep trench ; 
but in that case invisibility cannot for a moment be expected after fire 
is opened, the distance being so short, and it is questionable whether 
a parapet would not be of an advantage. Trench-work at very close 
quarters will be of the nature of sapping. 

It is stated by Henderson in his bock on the battle of Spicheren 
that though the German leaders before the war did not dispute the 
valne of entrenchments under certain circumstances, they held them 
to be out of place in offensive battle as tending to check the élan 
of the treops. Yet when a post was carried, such as a farm or a 
viliage, it was the constant practice of the Prussians to put it at once 
in a state of defence, and hold it as a rallying point. Probably build- 
ings will not be occupied much in the time to come. There is an 
obvious difference between entrenchments designed to afford cover 
for a force defending a position to the last, and the temporary 
cover required for troops in the attack. The former assume the 
character of field fortification, and nothing should be omitted in their 
preparation to give the soldier thorough confidence in his di fensive 
armour ; the latter, on the contrary, merely take the place of natural 
cover, and are but in auxilary to the attack, 
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Attack entrenchments the soldier should be accustomed to abandon 

as naturally as he would the small features of the ground he passes 
over. 
__ There has on this account always been a marked preference in 
Germany and Austria for entrenchments of the weakest profile, and J 
cannot but think that, considering tke shortness of the time often 
available in an attack, we shall be doing wrong if we abandon for the 
attack the class of hasty entrenchment we have been accustomed to— 
an attempt to replace them by entrenchments, such as the Boer 
trenches, which are suited more to the defence, 

Of course, if time be no object, and the intention is to strongly 
tontain the front of a position, deeper trenches will naturally be 
made ; and if the soil and position are suitable, and the site is liable 
toartillery fire, such trenches as the Boer trenches may be very valu- 
able, but T think this must be the exception. 

The defence of villages and buildings will, I think, be much less 
frequent in the battles of the XXth century than in the days gone by. 
Attillery, which is not very effective against earth entrenchments, has 
avery great effect on buildings, ard even shrapnel from field guns 
will pierce an ordinary brick wall, though not the walls of stone, 
and put of which Pathan and Afghan villages are made. The effect 
of afew high explosive shells would probably be the evacuation of 
any building, if not the loss of many of the defenders. 

The skilful position of the Boer trenches of course demands our 
admiration, but I do no think that our own officers have proved any 
less skilful in defence in this particular during the war, and a cursory 
glance at our own text-books will show that the principles were the 
same, 

The tiers of fre are no new lesson, butare common to all cases 
where number of men permitted their use, but it must be remember- 
ed that the more you lock up men in trenches, the Jess you have for 
the counter-stroke-—a consideration that did not so much affect the 
Boers on account of (1) their mobility and (2) their intcntion to retire 
when their flank was turned, 

The chief points about the Boer trenches are undoubtedly their 
depth and narrow width. The undercutting, except at Paardeburg, 
was hardly a military feature at all ; no more in fact than the cook- 
house of a defensible barrack. 

As meeting the effect of rifle fire, the width of the trenches has 
ho object whatever. 

I would here mention that a curious fact was communicated to me 
only a few days ago by an officer wlio had been through the cam- 
paign in Canada in 1885 against Riel and the rebellious half-breeds. 
The county was a succession of bluffs or low hills, covered with scrub ; 
the half-breeds constantly entrenched .themselves on the forwarded 
crests of the hills with vertically cut trenches, scooped out beneath, 
ammunition being placed in the hollows. No parapet was ever made, 
the earth keing spread as in the Boer trenches, and the trench itself 
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was always skilfully placed, so that no heads were ever silhouetted 
against the sky. ‘There was always a row of bushes or scrub behind 
and rose scrub in front. 

The result was that again and again the expedition came sud- 
denly upon them, not knowing their proximity till fire opened. 

The trenches were wicer than those of the Boers, but proved 
equally cffective. Rifle fire alone, however, was usually employed 
against them, and artillery only shelled the woods with little effect, 
as the half-breeds made off. 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the preparation of the trenches 
of narrow width was mate by the Boers solely to avoid the effect of 
artillery fire. One hundred and twenty guns firing at Cronje’s 
larger at Paardeburg killed only fifty men out of over 4.000. The 
proportion of Turks killed by the Russian artillery at Plevna was 
considerably less, 

Let us examine for a few minutes the effect of artillery fire. 

Time will not permit a wide analysis of the subject, so 1 must 
assume that our artillery piece fer piece is at least as good as the 
artillery of any other pation, and for our purposes it will be sufficient 
to examine the Range-table of the 15-pr. B. L. gun and that of the 
6” B. L_ howitzer, both guns of ovr own service and good guns. 

With the 15-pr. B. L. gun, I find that at a range of 4,500 yar¢s, 
under practice conditions, and with the range known, the angle of 
descent is 1 in 3, and that 50 per cent. of the rounds fall in a space 
69 yards long, 2°55 yards broad and burst within a height of 1&6 
yards of the earth. 

At 3,500 yards the slcpe of descent is 1 in 5 and the space 
33 X 2°37 x 6°45 yards for the same percentage, 

For the 6” B L. howitzer (with full charge). 

At 50.0 yards the slope of descent is 1 in 1s and the space 
44x 118 x 44 yards. 

At 4,509 yards slope 1 in t'5 and the space 27x 10°5 x 18 yards. 


93500 » » Tin2Z  » »  21X5'87xX913 » 

The corrections to be made for service conditions and unksown 
range, I must leave to imagination, The space must be multiplied 
by 4 to include the whole 100 rotnds, 

It will be seen at once that, as regards direction, our guns are 
very accurate ; little can be desired in this particular ; the range is, 
however, much more variable ; and inasmuch as it is with the breadth 
of a trench we are dealing, I hcpe I am not wrong in deducing that 
whereas 50 per cent. of the rounds from the 15-pr. field gun under 
practice conditions fall in a bracket of 33 yards when fired at 3,500 
yards range, it may be assumed that perhaps one round in a hundred 
will fall, under practice conditions, accurately into a 2 feet trench, 

That is to say, that under practice conditions the danger toa man in 
a trench from a common shell, such as now used by the German field 
artillery, is infinitesimal. Thz danger is multiplied by the length 
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of the ground covered by the cone of dispersion in the case of shrap- 
nel, such as is used by our field artillery for all purposes. 


The vast majority of shells used against a postion are those of 
field artillery and light position artillery. 

The contents of these, whether shrapnel bullcts or splinters of 
common shell, all fly forward, and therefore, if aman is sheltered 
behind a parapet, even a small one, or behind the solid earthi in a 
deep trench, it is no matter whatever to him if the trench is wde or 
narrow. 


Nothing comes back except the splinters of howitzer common 
shell. As these splinters have no penetration worth mentioning 
tnrough earth, they produce no effect, unless they fall into the trench. 


It comes to this that the decreased width of trenches makes no 
difference in the matter of rifle fire of modern rifles ; it makes hardly 
any difference at all in the case of field guns; it is more concerned 
with the action of guns of position. 

Now, since the narrowing of the trench even 6 ‘nches makes all 
the difference in the world in facility of preparation, I think it is idle to 
make our trenches less than 2 feet 6 inches. 

The depth is another thing ; where it is possible to obtain depth 
without sacrificing facility in use of the rifle, I think that depth up to 
4 feet 6 inches should always be obtained for defensive trenches ; 
beyond that there seems no object in deepening. 


The statement that the Boer trenches were not open to enfilade 
fire is idle, for every trench can be enfiladed if you get into the right 
place to enfilade it, as was shewn when the gallant advance of the 
Canadians and the Royal Engineers at Paardeburg gained a consider- 
able amount of ground along the river west of Cronje's laager, and 
so enabled our ‘troops to enfilade and render untenable the Boer 
trenches in that neighbourhood. 


I would, with reference to this incident, point out how much the 
advance was assisted by the sapping, #.e., deep-trench work of the 
attacking forcc—an instance which shows what might perhaps have 
been done in other attacks if the spade had been more freely used. 


In making trenches of any form, the question whether the sides 
are vertical, or if sloping, of what slope ? is governed entirely by the 
nature of the soil. If the soil will stand, certainly vertical trenches 
are the best, unless required for communications, where the simple 
fact that a man is wider at the shoulder than he is at the feet makes 
a slope an advantage. 


The best depth for defence is, I think, 4 feet 6 inches, that is to 
say, the height the average man can fire over, and the best width 2 
feet 6 inches, 

The hollow below is best left alone, unless for a force on the 
passive defence. 

The position, the invisibilfty, the shortness of the trenches, or in 
long trenches the traverse are all of excellent effect. 
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If there is any other excellence or defect in Boer trenches, we 
must find it out ourselves by practice. 

T regret that I have not time to take up the question of the class 
of defence to be used in frontier warfare. 

The rough hills themselves, as a rule, give ample cover for an 
advance, and the lesson taught by the Pathan of utilizing every rock 
and prominence on the hill side, and again of the race down hiil from 
cover to cover, was well learnt by many of our regiments in the 
campaigns, 1895-97-95. 

The lessons of the perimeter camp, with the men ready on the 
outer line, with a good parapet, and when possible a tripping wire 
or two under fire are all fresh in the memories of most of our India 
army. ‘The sad lesson of Saraghari has taught the evils that mav 
be the result of leaving the smallest piece of dead ground when 
designing a defensive post, and to go further back the siege of 
Chitral tells us of the necessity in such a case to watch for mines 
and to meet them with counter-mines before they can be loaded and 
fired beneath the wall of the defence. 

Into further detail [ do not propose to go, as my time is up. 

Gentlemen, 1 hope that I have made clear one purpose of my 
lecture that entrenching is a necessity as much in attack as in defence, 
The question is not a new one. I havetried toshcw that the need 
for all troops to be ready and able to entrench at will was really 

roved years ago. The carrying of a spade is a vexatious thing, 
ie I do not think that any method of carrying it otherwise than on 
the body will accustom the soldier to look upon his spade as his 
friend, nor will it ensure the presence of the spade at the right time 
and place. 

As regards the attack, so long as troops can advance without 
entrenching to such a point as will enable them to bring an over- 
mastering fire on the defence, so surely will they do so without 
entrenchments. 

For practice, however, it seems idle to attempt it now beyond 
800 yards, unless the natural ground assists the advance, 

I trust that the views | have expressed may meet with no mercy 
at your hands, if they are found by experience to be untenable. 

Before all things I hold that practice and constant practice under 
the best, conditions obtainable can prove all things and enable us to 
get at the root of the matter. 

Inow only have to thank you for giving me such a patien 


hearing. 
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CAVALRY AND THE BOER WAR. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT ALLAHABAD BY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL 
J. A, COXHEAD, C.B., ROYAL FIELD ARTILLERY. APRIL rgo1, 


After some introductory remarks the lecturer proceeded— 


As regards the future tactics of Cavalry, the Boer War will 
robably give us fewer lessons than it will concerning those of 
ficatey and Artillery, a cogent reason for this being that our 
opponents had none, Hence our Cavalry, gradually assimilating 
itself to the existing conditions, assumed to a considerable extent 
the réle of Mounted Infantry, and even when acting as Cavalry, pure 
and simple, the due exercise of its functions was naturally greatly 
limited by the absence of Cavalry on the opposing side. Hence has 
arisen the cry that the days of Cavalry are past, and that Mounted 
Infantry can quite well do its own business and that of Cavalry as 
well. Our Cavalry has had many hard things, frequently and usually, 
if not invariably, undeserved, said and written about it during this 
war, and the hardest have emanated from those irresponsible critics 
who know [ttle or nothing of the subject on which they dogmatise 
with such boundless assurance. We all know Dr Conan Doyle 
asa brilliant writer of fiction, and his book— The Great Boer 
War ”'—is as fascinating and interesting as the majority of his works: 
probal ly too it is as accurate as can be expected of a book racing 
with many competitors to seize the public fancy before satiety has 
set in, and, what concerns us more, before there had been time to 
sift the chaff from the wheat, and to accurately gauge the causes 
and effects of the various phases and episodesof the campaign. But 
the power of writing sensational literature, however great it be, docs 
not necessarily make a competent critic on the art of war, and Dr. 
Cenan Doyle would have been well advised to have omitted hig 
chapter of deductions, whether he intends itto be taken seriously 
or not : at all events when he expresses the opinion that the best 
way to improve our Cavalry is to abolish it altogether, he is writing 
sheer unadulterated nonsense. ‘lhe days of Cavalry are not over 
yet, and, unless the milennium comes in the meantime, will last 


as long as those of any one in the room row, and probably a great 
deal longer. 


Having flatly contradicted an unqualified statement and followed 
my contradiction with making an equally unqualified statement 
myself, I must proceed to justify myself, my contention being that 
from nothing learnt in the Boer War slould we conclude that the 
days of Cavalry are past, and to dothis I will briefly sketch the 
action of our Cavalry in the several theatres of the campaign. First, 
as regards that with Sir George White’s force. This consisted of 
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the 5th Lancers, 5th Dragoon Guards, 18th and toth Hussars : four 
fine regiments you will say, but what did they do? There was 
such a short time between the declaration of war un the 12th October, 
and our being shut in at Ladysmith on the goth, that this Cavalry 
had but small chance of justifying its existence, added to which the 
country, a succession of stony kopjes, was very disadvantageous for 
its employment. During that time the 1¢th Hussars took a severe 
knock at Dundce, but when we won ourlittle fight at Elands Laagte, 
our success would have been less complete had we not had our Cavalry 
to charge the enemy whilst retreating, though even then, through the 
misplaced clemency of our gallant troopers, the loss suffered by 
the Boers was not as great as it might have been, Again, when 
our centre was retiring at the battle of Lombard's Kop, or 
Facquhar's Farm, the Poers had a splendid chance for a charge 
had they had Cavalry, which, fortunately for us, was not the case, 
Our centre was retiring: it had been badly hammered : was tired, 
for mind you we had been out all night, my own people having lett 
their camp about 11 P.M. and the Infantry theirs about the same 
time: fighting had begun at daybreak, and it was now noon, so 
there had not been much chance of slecp: thirsty and hungry, for 
the sun was hot, and water-bottles and havresacks had doubtless 
been emptied in the small hours of the morning : was being harassed 
by shell of various natures from all sorts of guns, Long Joms, field 
guns, machine guns, and those yelping curs, pompoms, as well as 
by rifle fire ; and a couple of batteries which had hurled themselves 
to the front to its support were unable to do more than prevent the 
enemy advancing : it was a typical opportunity for a Cavalry charge 
had the enemy had some handy, for, though theoretically speaking, 
an Infantry man, armed with a magazine rifle, should be a match for 
any number of Cavalry men, we had found at Elands Laagte that in 
actual conflict this is not the case, but that once Infantry are on the 
go, Cavalry can act with decisive effect. I have introduced this 
episode, because from a negative point of view it shows the value 
of Cavalry, but, except to actual spectators, the situation is possibly 
not easy to grasp. 

I mentioned just. now sleep, water-kottles, and havresacks, and 
have a few words to say about these. It is quite certain that in 
future wars a great deal of werk will be done at night time: the 
ordinary hours of rest will consequently be much interfered with, 
and it will be essential that sleep shall be compelled to comeat will 
whenever a chance affords, The power of sleeping at any time in 
any position will therefore be valuable in war, for want of sleep 
destroys morale faster than anything else, and should therefore be 
cultivated : fortunately to the majority of us it comes pretty natural- 
ly, and the pavement of the high street of Ladysmith, I remember, 
was not too hard on one occasion to prevent my getting sound 
sleep. 

As regards the emptying of havresacks and water-bottles, the 


British soldier is curiously careless: headless of the long day 
before him he uses up his stock of provisions as soon as he possibly 
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can and suffers for it afterwards when the sun has become hot and 
he has been on his legs for many hours. I speak feelingly on this 
subject, because on various occasions I was accompanied by my 
trumpeter, a capital boy, and always all there, and the possessor of 
a very healthy thirst and appetite. About midday perhaps I would 
manage to get a rest and proceed to enjoy a light and frugal repast, 
when I would invariably discover that the trumpeter, having 
exhausted his stock in the small hours of the morning, was now in a 
state of semi-starvation, and I had of course to share my not too 
abundant meal with him. This is a point of some real importance, 
especially as regards the water, and should not be lost sight of. 


I mentioned too “the misplaced clemency of our gallant 
troopers ” at Elands Laagte, and I do not think it out of place to say 
a few words about this. Good strategy puts an army into the best 
position possible for the execution of its tactics, the outcome of 
which is to be the capture or the killing of your enemy : if mercy is 
obviously feasible, capture: if not, kill: there must not be any 
chance of the enemy getting away. So called humanitarian views 
are prevalent enough to cause a large section of people to talk and 
write as if it were possible to make war a pleasant pastime. All 
thanks and honour to the good people who have done so much to 
alleviate the sufferings, and add to the comfort, of our gallant 
soldiers, and may our sick and wounded be even better tended in 
future wars than they were and are being in this, though never has 
so much been done to help us soldiers before : but humanitarianism 
in war can be stretched too far, and thereby more misery be entailed 
in the end than when war was conducted on truly barbarous lines. 
War is a silly thing, and it seems strange that in these enlightened 
days we cannot settle our differences without trying to kill one 
another, but so it is and so it will be for long to come, and, as 
soldiers, once we are engaged in war, we have one paramount duty, 
and that is to kill: all other duties—towards the enemy at all 
events—are subsidiary. Now in that charge of ours at Elands 
Laagte as our Lancers swept through the retreating Boers, these in 
numerous cases threw down their rifles, went down on their knees, 
and implored our men to spare them: these could not stop to take 
prisoners : itwas a choice between thrusting or letting go, If the 
Boers had been in uniform, possibly hearts would have been hardened, 
and the thrust given: as it was the spectacle of these suppliants 
in rustic garb was too piteous and the let go took the place of the 
thrust. Rifles of course were quickly picked up: the Boers got 
away inthe dusk: probably fired another shot or two at their too 
squeamish opponents, and at all events lived to fight another day. 


Another similar case is reported to have occurred at Talana Hill, 
the Artillery missing a splendid chance of firing into the Boers en masse 
through some foolish cry being raised of a white or red flag being an 
evidence, or an armistice en /’air or something silly of that sort ; at 
all events the Boers got away without damage. If we had fought 
these two first engagements with the proper feeling on all sides that 
we were there to take and not save the lives of our enemies, the effect 


J~mir 
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might have been salutary. The w/¢ra humane way in which we have 
carried on this war all through has prolonged it, has caused great loss 
on both sides, and is not business: once you start war you have to kill, 
and the more you kill at the beginning the smaller will be the butcher's 
bill at the end. 


After the investment of Ladysmith was completed our cavalry 
per se, though very useful in other ways, had but little chance of 
distinguishing itself: it made various sorties, sometimes with and some- 
times without the support of Artillery, aod with results about which 
it is hardly worth while to enter into details. 


Concerning the Cavalry with Sir Redvers Buller’s force, 1 have 
little to say : he had very little of it, and it had to operate in a very 
difficult country. We thought that it missed a great chance the day 
after it came into Ladysmith in failing to go out and capture the Boer's 
impedimenta, miles of wagons, etc., slowly streaming away ; but this isa 
contentious matter that | will not allude to further except to say that, 
if the chance was missed, this does not go to prove that Cavalry per s¢ 
is useless, but only that you must know how to use it when you have it 
and when a chance is afforded you. The beleaguered force, exasperated 
at seeing all these good things disappearing into the dim far distance, 
and longing to taste the sweets of freedom once more, made an attempt 
to goin pursuit. Composite squadrons were made up inthe Cavalry, and 
two composite batteries out of the six that we had. The horses were 
simply living, or dying, skeletons, and, when I tell you that two of 
mine dropped dead in their harness before a start was made from the 


gun park, you will easily understand that our force did not succeed 
in doing much. 


We will now leave Natal and go over to our furces in the Free 
State and Transvaal where in fine open country eminently suited for 
Cavalry operations we reasonably expected great results from that 
arm, and, I must confess, have suffered much disappointment. The 
good work done, however, in that part of the theatre of operations has 
not yet been fully recognised, though the relief of Kimberley already 
stands forth as an achievement, the brilliancy of which it is difficult to 
exaggerate ; but, cn the other hand, the constant failures to catch the 
enemy, when seemingly within our grasp throngh the inability of our 
English and Waler horses to gallop down the Boer country-breds and 
Basuto ponies, gave much apparent reason for cavil. Does this prove 
that the days of Cavalry are past? Not at all. There were four 
excellent reasons for whatever breakdowns occurred : any one of these 
four was sufficient to seriously handicap the Cavalry : in combination 
they created difficulties almost insurmountable : they were— 


1. The length of the sea voyage. From England to Capetown this 
is, I think, about 6,000 miles : from Bombay to Durbana fortnight’s 
journey. Some ships were big and some small,some had geod 
passages and some bad, but under the most faveurable circumstances, 
and however judicious was the management of the horses on board- 
ship it was absolutely impossible that they could be landed in a state 
fit for immediate work. 
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2. Being sent straight to the seat of war, and the super-equine 
efforts at once required. After the long sea voyage the horses 
naturally required rest, but instead of getting it were at once entrain- 
ed and sent straight to the front. Onthe Natal side this railway 
journey was effected under conditions resulting in the deaths of many 
and disablement of more horses : on the Cape side it was probably no 
better, and the distances were longer : the horses consequently arrived 
in aterrible state of exhaustion and complete unfitness, ard yet the 
exigencies of the case demanded that they should at once be put into 
work, and called upon for an exhibition of endurance such as_ horses 
have never been asked to show before, and, I trust, English ones, at all 
events, will never be asked to show again. 


3. The insufficiency of rations. At all events, if horses in this 
enfeebled state have to be required to attempt such deeds, it was 
cbviously necessary that they should be highly fed: an English hunter 
in perfect condition gets about 14 lbs. of oats a day, andas much hay 
as he can eat, and works three days a fortnight : how much then would 
these horses at the Cape in bad condition and working hard every day 
want? I do not know, but what they did get was 8 lbs. a day,—some- 
times,— and hay very doubtful. 


4. The weight carried. I think if I put it at 20 stone, I am not far 
wrong, and I do not think I need say any more. 


I think you will agree with me that those four reasons are quite 
sufficient to account for any shortcomings in our Cavalry: | said before 
that if you have Cavalry, you must know when and how to use it: 1 say 
now that if you have horses, you must remember that they are not 
automobiles, and that in them you have not yet discovered the secret 
of perpetual motion. Deductions fromthe Boer War must be accept- 
ed with great caution, for its conditions were absolutely unique, and 
it is most improbable we shall ever have such another, Abolish our 
Cavalry and then in the next war in which we are engaged when 
there will almost certainly be Cavalry opposed to us, we shall find 
ourselves hastily improvising Cavalry, as we did Mounted Infantry for 
this one. By all means let us have as much Mounted Infantry as 
possible, but do not try to make it think it can fill the réle of Cavalry : 
if this is done, it will soon cease to be Mounted Infantry. This is no 
new thing: what was the Dragoon originally ? a Wcunted Infantryman, 
and then afterwards merged into the Cavalry: Jet ‘us beware that 
history does not repeat itself : there will be plenty of room and work 
in the future both for Cavalry and Mounted Infantry. 


Speaking of Mounted Infantry puts me in mind of a minor point 
which still is, | think, perhaps worth mentioning, and that is, wearing 
of spurs. My opinion is that all our mounted services would be 
better without spurs ; for only a few horses are they required, and 
only comparatively few men know how to use them: in the majority of 
cases they occasion an undue expenditure of girths, and the marking 
of horses in curious parts of their bodies. At all events Mounted Infan- 
try should not wear them, for to them they must be an encumbrance, 
andto my own knowledge were so on the stony kopjes of Natal. 
A very important duty of Cavalry is reconnoitring : efficient reconnais- 
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sance has invariably been a great difficulty with all armies at all times, 
and it will not become easier in the future, for the increased range of 
rifle fire keeps the reconnoitrer at a distance, whilst smokeless 
powder renders it next to impossible for him to discover the posi- 
tion or numbers of his enemy. To become an efficient scout, a man 
must be naturally gifted, and he must be thoroughly individualised: 
individualisation is the great necessity for the Infantry and Cavalry 
soldier of the future. This is where the Boer has had the advan- 
tage over us: roughly speaking, all Boers are highly individualised, for 
they have been accustomed to stalk game from their youth, and stalk- 
ing game is the very best training a man can have as regards his 
individualisation,and for making him competent for the still higher 
sport—if such a term may be used—of stalking men. The Boer has 
failed in absence of discipline : we must combine the two. In Indian 
service we have a great pull as compared with British, for here men 
can become game shots, whilst in England they have not the oppor- 
tunity. It is of the highest importance that every encouragement 
and facility should be given to men to shoot. A disciplined army of 
sportsmen would be irresistible. 


On the other hand, we must not think that all future wars will be 
conducted in such a hide and seek manner as this one, or that Boer 
and Red Indian methods will always be in vogue. The big mane- 
uvres this year on the continent have not becn carried out in this way 
at all, and we may be sure that we British soldiers will still be called 
upon at times to fight, as we have been accustomed to fight in days 
past, and if we are so called on, there will be no chance of our not 

nowing how. Great is the value of adaptation : hard and fast rules 
are to be deprecated. One lesson, Cavalry in common with all other 
mounted branches should take to heart from the experience of this 
war, is that we have much room for improvement in the care and 
management of our horses and other animals. Major Weller in his 
valuable lecture the other day gave us some absolutely appalling ins- 
tances of the astounding ignorance of persons in charge of transport 
animals in the Tirah campaign : the waste cf horse flesh in the present 
campaign has been enormous, and it isto be feared that a great deal 
of it was due to stupidity and carelessness—faults which might be 
rectified. 


To sum up then I am of opinion : that until other civilised nations 
give up Cavalry, it would be madness for us todo so; and if other 
nations did, I should Jike England to remain unique in that respect : 
that Cavalry will still have ample work in screening, reconnoitring, 
etc., etc. : that there will be fewer opportunities for shock tactics, but 
ue they will still occur, and that more attention will be paid to rifle 

rc. 
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SCHEME FOR EXPENDING THE 200 ROUNDS OF BALL 
AMMUNITION ALLOWED EACH SOLDIER OF BRITISH 
INFANTRY ANNUALLY. 


By SERGEANT-MAJoR F, Corner, 1ST BATTALION, BEDFORDSHIRE 


REGIMENT. 
TABLE B, 
PART I.—INDIVIDUAL DELIBERATE, 
g Fy 
3 ce 
$ | vistance. | B | Peseyption Target. Position. Rawanns, 
s s 
s s 
z z 
Yds. 
3 200} § 2 Head, 11 Inches by | 3 lying, a kneel'ng | Fixed sight and 
z 8 inches, bayonet. 
2 300 5 at Ditto 3 starding, 2 kneel | Fixed sight. 
s. 8 
3 500 5 23 Ditto Ly a. | Sight for distance, 
‘ soo] § | &” | Head and shonlder | 3 lying 2 kneeling Ditto. 
s 6oo| 5 a Figure of man Lying Ss Ditto, 
PART 1 L—INDIVIDUAL DELIBERATE, 
6 $00 5 Srd class ow | Kneeling. 
7 600 5 ard a | Lying. 
8 Go| 5 3 aod yy ow | ow a. | 2 sightIng shots, 
3 
9 goo] Ss | = st ” ” oo Ditto, 
3 
10 1000] = [ate oon w | Ditto. 
us 4,200 | $ | 5 It of ow = Ditto. 
8a 3,300] § 3 Target, 8 feet by 10 a ate Ditto, 
4a feet. 
13 3,400 5s Ditto ” or Ditto, 
rT) 3,500 5 Ditto ” ene Ditto. 
PART {I1.—COMPANY FIIELD PRACTICES. 
1s 600 | 7 | Mag. Ind, | Special Single tack, lying | Moving target prac- 
tice. 
36 | About 800] 5 | Delib, Vol- FS Ditto Company defence 
leys. Practice, 
Wy » 1,000 ({ 12 | As ordered ” ae] Avy ae ww | Company suprise 
to sco | _ Practice, 
18 | 3,000{ 5 | Mag, Ind. Single rank, lying | Company rapid 
fire practice, 
19 ” 1,200 | 32 | As ordered ” ae | Any «. | Company strong 
to 600 y, patrol practice, 
PART |IV.—SPECIAL PRIACTICES, 
1S Set| aside for Company] Field Firing, 
15 wo | oo oo» Regimential Field Firing, . 
as | o 2 Disposal | of Commanding Ojfficer, 
20 ol » oo» ” of Company Officer. 


as 


45 
14 S. shots, 
a 
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In the notes below I will endeavour to give my reasons for the 
advantages which, I think, would ensue if the annual course was 
carried out on the lines shewn in the accompanying Table B, taking 
each part as it comes. 


Part /. 


It may, | think, b> taken for granted that the object the soidicr 
of the future, will fire at on service in the attack, will rarely prescat a 
larger target than the size of a man’s head, or head and shoulders. 


Ido not refer to such objects as guns, hozses, or bodies of men 
coming suddenly into view (for which provision is made in Parts III 
and IV), bat the ordinary target that would be presented by an 
enemy in defence of a position. 


For this reason I venture to say that the present target, at dis- 
tances within 800 yards, is too large, and the soldier has very li:tle 
practice at firing at a target of a size he would fire at in the field. 
At field practices and field firing, of course, he fires at small targets ; 
but as the fire is not deliberate individual, and n» one knows whether 
a man fires wild or not, many men undoubtedly do fire wild and take 
little or no aim; in fact, many think more about pressing the trigger 
on the command “ Fire’”’ (so that the volley goes off correctly) than 
of taking a correct aim. 

By the practices shown in Part I, I beg to suggest that the target, 
being about the size of a man’s head, would be about th size of the 
object he would fire at in the field, and the practices woul! therefore 
give him training in firing at such objects, and the fact of its being 
“‘ Deliberate Individual” would give him time to aim and teach him 
what his errors were in his previous shot, as, if he missed, he would 
undoubtedly see where his shot went, and could aim higher, or lower, 
next shot as may be necessary, I have shewn hayoncts tixed at 200 
yards, because, at that distance, the charge would be imminent, or a 
sudden rush could be made by the enemy. I have only allowed three 
rounds standing in Part I, because I think that in war soldiers will 
now very seldom stand up to fire at an enemy, unless that had ccver 
for the whole of their body, such as a wall loop-holed, etc., in which 
case it follows they would generally be able to rest their rifle on 
that cover, or loop-hole to enable them to take a steady aim. 


I have only allowed six rounds kneeling, because, in actual warfare, 
men would seldom kneel to fire if they could see the enemy lying, 
because when lying they are much steadier and, in addition, do not 
present so large an object to the enemy; and for that reason I have 
allowed 16 rounds lying in Part I. [ am aware that lying at 200 and 
300 yards is a departure from the orthodox course, but the target 
for Part I is so much smaller that a man would want a steadier 
position than standing, and besides which I venture to infer that, in 
actual warfare, the lying position would be more generally adopted 
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than any other, especially at the close ranges. The advantages the 
target proposed in Part [ has over the present target are, I suggest, 
these— 

A.—The size of the present target admits of the firer letting his 
aim wander at least 6 or 8 inches off the point aimed at, 
viz, the  Bull’s-eye””, and he would still get a hit on the 
target. In actual war this would be a “ miss” ; the target 
suggested by me in Part I would necessarily teach the 
soldiers to obtain a steady aim, as, being small, it would 
not allow his aim to wander off, as it would result in 
a miss. 

B.—The soldier knows that at present, so long as his aim is 
somewhere near the Bull's-eye, he is nearly certain to get 
a hit somewhere on the target, and consequently is often 
not sufficiently careful about it. 

C.—It gives the soldier practice in deliberate fire at the sort of 
target he would fire at in the field. 


D.—It teahes him what part of the object to aim at during the 
time he is within 500 yards and has the fixed sight and 
bayonet. 

I have taken the fixed sight at 200 and 300 yards, because, the 
trajectory being low, it is not necessary to alter the sight, providing 
the aimis kept low. On service a soldier would often not shift his 
slide after once putting it at “ Fixed sight,” or if he did, would pro- 
tably not shift it correctly ; and Part I wculd teach him the necessity 
of aiming at the bottom of the object he wished to hit, and noé to fire 
at the top of the object, which many do and consequently go high, 


I have not allowed any firing at 200 and 300 yards with sights for 
distance, because I think that if a man can fire fairly well at 6co yards 
and beyond with the sight for distance, he would most certainly be 
able to do so at 200 or 300 yards. 


Part ll. 


At the present time the British soldier is in possession of a long 
range rifle, and beyond 8v0 yards he has little or no practice at firing 
at long range, excepting field firing, when, firing as he does in a 
section, he rarely takes the calm and deliberate aim that he would 
do were he firing at a target for classification, as he knows that no one 
is aware whether he individually hits the target or targets, or not, 
and that his individual performances cannot be checked. 

For this reason I venture to.suggest that the practices laid down in 
Part II would— 

(a) accustom the soldier to the sighting of his rifle at long 
range ; 

(4) teach him how to aim at objects a considerable distance 
off by shewing him the appearance of the object at the 
longer ranges ; 
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(c) give him interest in firing atlong ranges, as on this would 
result his classification for the ensuing year ; 


(d) teach the soldier what effect (generally) the wind has on 
the bullet at the longer ranges ; 


* (e) give the soldier confidence in the field when firing at long 
ranges, because he would know that he had had practice 
previously in individual firing at long range, and had been 
able to hit the target perhaps even at 1,500 yards. He 
would also know the sighting of his rifle and what roughly 
to allow for wind. 


I have suggested the 3rd class target for 500 and 600 yards, be- 
cause an enemy in position would rarely present a larger target to aim 
at, and often not as large ; but I have given the rst class target at goo, 
1,009 and 1,200 yards, and a new target, size 8 feet by 10 feet, at 1,300, 
1,400 and 1,500 yards, because, for one thing, a man requires some- 
thing large to aim at, as hehas had very little practice at long 
range individual firing, and for another thing in actual warfare 
a soldier would not fire at a very small object at long range, because he 
could not see it unless he was provided with field glasses. I have laid 
down two sighting shots at each practice from Nos. 8 to 14, inclusive. 
This should give each mana very good idea as to what elevation he 
actually required at each distance. 


Of course, although I have previously referred to the occasional 
wild fire at field firing, I do not mean to say that every sol:jier does not 
try to fire at long range,because many men undoubtedly try and 
make good practice, but [think that by far the greater part of hits 
at sectional practices are made at the shorter ranges, because a soldier, 
having had no individual practice at long range, knows little or nothing 
about aiming at anything over 809 yards with the rifle he is now armed 
with, I do not imagine that the first year or so very good results would 
be arrived at in the individual practices in Parts I and [I, but 1 think that 
in the second ycar or so there would be a decided im provement in the 
shooting. Of course the shooting of the British army is good now, 
but the targets they fire at onthe range are very much larger and 
clearer than would be obtained on service, andI respectfully beg to 
submit that it would be better if a soldier were not taught to aim ata 
large object in peace times ; when in actual war he would generally 
get a target very much smaller. Inthe Musketry Regulations, 1898, 
Section 153 (d), it says that the limit of employment of rifle fire must 
depend on “ The skill of the frer.” | beg to infer that the skill of each 
firer would be materially increased by individual practices at long 
range with a fair target and at short range with a small target. 


Part Il, 


The present Part I] (which defines the sectional practices) as laid 
down in Musketry Regulations, 1898, appear to me to be too much suited 
to the days of short range rifles and black-powder, as most of the prac- 
tices are at 300, 500 and 600 yards, with a much larger target than one 
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would expect under ordinary circumstances in the field. I imagine 
that the fire of the future will be more of independent (controlled} at 
close quarters, as the men of each section naturally must become more 
or less scattered (during the advance of an attacking line in force) and 
when men are scattered “ independent ” is a better fire than volleys, 
as so many commands are not necessary,and, in many cases, a much 
better aim is taken. Some of the practices in my suggested Part III 
could be performed on the ordinary range, and the remainder on the 
field firing ground, but 1 myself think a// Part HI ought to be perform- 
ed off the range under service conditions as nearly as possible (#e.), 
the exact distance should not be first measured (e.g.), in practice 16, 
Isay “ about 800”, but I mean that the company should be halted 
about 800 yards (not nearer) from the targets. The distance taken 
by range-finders and fire opened at once. This procedure to be 
adopted inall practices in Part IH (except 15 which is too close a range 
for range-finders to work), for on service one would never, or very 
seldom, fire at an absolutely known distance, but please see later my 
methods of conducting each practice. On service all distances would 
have to be either taken by range-finders or ascertained by watching 
the effect of other units fire and taking up the range from them. 


In no practice in Part III should a unitless thanone company of 
four sections be exercised at once. ‘Ihe practice of exercising one or 
two sections at atime probably gives better results, but it gets men 
into the habit of being unable to fire steadily untess their section alone 
isfring. There are only 41 rounds allotted by me for Part III, but I 
look on Part 1 (25 rounds) as being equally as useful as sectional 
practices in training soldiers for work in the field. Parts I and III added 
together make a total of 66 rounds, whichis only 11 rounds short of 
the number of rounds at present expended in Part, I] Table B, ota, 
77 rounds. 


Part IV. 


There is little to be said about Part IV, which distributes the re- 
mainder of the 200rounds, The 15 rounds per man for regimental 
field firing would‘be utilised as usual, as also would the 15 rounds 
per man for company field firing. 25 rounds are placed at the disposal 
of the Commanding Officer, which wouldadmit of 5 practices of 5 
rounds each, or in any other manner he may desire to expend them in, 
It is 16 rounds less than the Commanding Officer has at present, but I 
think it is compensated for by the extra practices the soldier gets at 
long ranges. The Captain of the Company is given 20 rounds per 
man to be expended as he thinks fit. He gets4o under the present 
tule, but he has to provide sighting shots for his company for all the 
individual practices out of it. In my Part II I provide each man with 
two sighting shots from practices 8 to 14, inclusive, which equals 14 
rounds, and this added to the 20 for use of the Captain makes 34 
rounds, or only 6 less than his present number. This loss is, I think, 
oo for by the extra practices the soldier gets in Parts I and 
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Tam aware that I have only allowed § rounds per man for each 
practice in Parts Land II. My reason for doing so is this— 


The majority of men once they hit a target, oras we say “ get on 
the target ” can generaily keep on it and make a fair score. There 
fore after they have fired § rounds at the object they knew quite as 
well where toaim, as if they tired 7 rounds at each object, and for 
another thing the sold:er, with the present rifle and conditions of war, 
requires such diversified instruction that, unless the number of rounds 
is cut down for each peactice, some portion of his training would have 
to be unpractiscd. 


[trust [have mide mys: If clear asto my reasons for suggesting 
the course and will now proceed to give my methods for conducting 
each practice or part. 


METHOD OF CONDUCTING PRACTICES. 
Part l. 


For the first, second and third practices in Part I the target will be 
ablack disc, “ 11 inches by 8 inches,” mounted on a trolley (see fig 1) 
representing the head of an enemy in position. As one man, 
fires, the target will be drawn in and another one pushed out for the 
next man to fire at, and so on, each man firing alternately. Thus two 
mea will fire at a time, each having his own target, so that, if the 
range admits of 8 targets been used at a time, fe, 4 in position to be 
fired at and 4 behind the mantlets, 8 men cculd fire at a time, and 
still each has his own target. Spotting discs not to be used and hits 
patched up immediately after each check, which should take place 
when the officer superintending the practice thinks necessary ; but 
certainly after each section has fired, if not before, or on any occasion 
when it is difficult to distinguish fresh hits owing to so many being on 
the target. 

A hit will be signa!led by turning on the outer disc, and each hit 
will count 1. Ricochets will count, and be signailed, asa hit. Misses 
will be signalled by the miss flag being shown, 

Each fresh kit on the target will Le marked off with a pencil to 
prevent its being signalled twice. 

Sights will be at 500 yards in all three practices and bayonets will 
be fixed in the 1st practice only, 

The gth practice will be carried out under exactly the same con- 
ditions as the first three practices, except that the target will be of the 
dimensions and shape laid down in Muskctry Regulations, 1898, section 
200. Itis not to be painted on a white back-ground, but the target 
itself is to be the shape referred to, v/s.,“ Head and shoulders.” The 
whole is to be painted khaki and fixed to each trolly (see fig 2). 
This practice and the sth practice arc intended to represent some of the 
enemy who have not quite such good coveras the remainder, and who 
consequertly expose more of their body; orit represcuts a man stand- 
ing in a fairly dcep trench giving orders or using a field glass. Many 
men on service refuse toavail themselves of cover, even when it is 
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available, and these consequently present a much larger target than 
the others. Sights for distance. 


The 5th practice willbe carried out under similar conditions to 
the others inPart I, except that the spotting disc will be used to show 
the position of each hit. : 


The target will be figure of man (see fig 3) mounted ona trolly, 
(see fig 4) and is not tu be painted ona white back-ground, but the 
target itself is to be the shape and size shown in the margin, Painted 
khaki, Sights for distance. 


NorEs. 


In all the practices in Part I firing is to be from cover, 1e., from 
behind a small earth bank, or any other good cover, on. or in line with, 
the firing point : these banks to be erected (if no natural cover exists) 
with shovels by the company firing and should be sufliciently bigh, 
and thick, to give cover to a man lying down. If it is not natural cover, 
it will be demolished, by the company firing, after the practice is 
finished. 


Slings allowed in all practices, but no other rests (ir Part 1), excerpt 
that the elbow may rest against any vatural support, these may he near 
the firer, such as a stone or a portion of the earth, or bank, forming 
the cover. The rifle itself is to rest on nothing but the hand. 


The reason men should fire from cover is to accustom them to kecp 
themselves as httle exposed as possible. Only a very small portion of 
their head, and the barrel of their rifle, should show over the cover. 
On service men would not have their head and shoulders shewinge 
above any cover they had, when they were firing atan enemy or being 
fired at, so they should not be permitted todo it in peace times. 


Part I will not be counted for classification of men, but will be 
worked out for musketry return showing average hits ia accordance 
with Musketry Regulations, 1898, section 19. It will be shown 
separate from Part II. It will count for the company figure of merit. 


Part WM. 


Part IT will be the only part that will count for the muskctry classi- 
fication of each soldier for the year. It is difficult to lay down any 
number of points to he obtained toqualify men for marksmen, etc., 
without the course being first fired by fair shots, but asa preliminary I 
would suggest— 


Marksman es. 70 and over. 
1st class shots ve 60 and under 70. 
and » » ase AO ay yy. 08. 


3rd yy os «under qo. 
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There are two sighting shots at each of the practices from 800 yards 
to 1,500 yards, inclusive, Ido not think sighting shots are necessary 
at 500 or 6c0 yards, lying down. If a man gets on with his first 
sighting shot, he n. ed not fire his second, but it could be added to his 
sighting shots for the next practice (+.¢.), if at 800 yards a man got on 
the target with his first sighting shot and did not want to fire the 
other, he would be ailowed three sighting shots (should he require them) 
at goo yards, and so on, 


The targets for the 6¢4 and 7th practices are the ordinary 3rd class 
target with-black Bull’s-eye painted on, and an invisible inner ring. 


The target for the 8th practice is the ordinary znd class target. 


The target forthe 9th, roth and arth practices is the ordinary rst 
class target. 


The target for the 12th, 13th and rath practices is a special target 
size 8 feet by to feet, having a 4 feet Bull’s-eye, 6 feet inner, and outer 
remainder of target. 


Signalling and marking in all practices as at present, Bull’s-eye to 
count 4, inner 3, outer 2. Two spotting discs to be used in all practices. 
Natural rests, ¢.¢., the kind of rest that would generally be obtainable 
on service, such as stones, trees, top of a trench or bank are allowed ia 
practices 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 


Where natural cover does not exist, a small earth bank (high and 
thick enough to give cover to a man lying down) is to be made on, or in 
line with, each firing point, so that soldiers may get accustomed to firing 
from cover, asin Part I. It is to be made by the company firing and 
demolished on completion of each practice. Any natural cover would, 
of cuurse, be left standing. : 


The necessity of keeping well down behind cover, when firing, is 
to be most rigidly enforced by all ranks, 


Glasses should be on the firing point for use, either telescopic or 
field; two or three purchased regimentally would answer for each 
company. 


On ranges that are only marked for r,000 yards, raised platforms for 
firing points could be built by fatigue parties at 900, 1,000, 1,200, 1,300, 
1,400 and 1,500 yards of sufficient height te enable the men firing to 
see the target. The precautions for safety would, I think, be ensured 
if additional look-out men were stationed on the flanks to prevent any 
one crossing the line of fire whilst firing was going on. The trajec- 
tory is high at the longer ranges; but, as most ranges have, I believe, 
2,000 yards clear behind the stop butts, I think it would be safe, even 
if the bullet went over the butts, which is not likely to happen very 
often. To ensure safety against this also, however, men could be 
posted under cover to the right and left rear of the butts to prevent 
people crossing behind the butts (when firing is going on) witrin. 
1,500 yards. They could be posted, as shown in fg 5. 
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15th practice. Moving target —The object of the practice is to 
trein troops to open fire rapidly on parties of men, or objects, who are 
tushing from one cover to another and are consequently only on view 
for a very short time, 


One target of shape and dimensions as shewn by fig 6, 
painted khaki (the size of each figure will be exactly the same as that 
laid down for the 5th practice), and one ordinary horse target with 
rider, Horse and rider painted black on a white target, 8 feet square. 


Fire will be magazine independent by companies. Magazine will be 
charged with 7 rounds on the company parade ground, and the company 
will proceed tothe place where the firing is totake place. When about 
t,400 yards (or more if possible) from the target the Captain will extend 
hiscompany to two paces between men and four paces between sections 
at thedouble. When extended the company will approach the targets 
in this formation in quick time, and when at the firing point, which 
will be at 600 yards from the target, the Captain will give the com. 
mands “ Company—Halt,” 


“ Magazine independent by} company at the moving targets, 600. " 
Right 4 company to fire at the right target ; left 4 company to fire at 
the left target (or vce versd as he thinks proper), 4 company comman- 
ders will at once give the executive commands. 

The practice will be carried out in single rank, lying, 


When about 800 yards from the firing point the Captain will order 
the bugler to sound the “‘ Commence fire” (on which the moving 
targets will commence to move across the butts), so that the company 
can open fire on them at once (one 4 company at the figure of men, 
and one § company at the horse) on arrival at 600 yards, and after the 
‘ecessary commands have been given, 


The whole company is to fire this practice together and the 
percentage will be taken by 4 companics, After the command 
“Commence ” is once given, men will fire at the object each time it 
appears, or whenever they may have an opportunity. They should 
be cautioned not to fire wild, and the whistle should be used to steady 
the fire occasionally. The targets should not move always atthe same 
tate, but sometimes slow and sometimes quick. 


Men may make use of any natural rests there may be near them 
and are to use any natural cover there may be. 
_ The practice, if possible, should be carried out off the range, but it 
is not compulsory. 

Hits on the horse target will only count that are actually on the 
horse and rider, and the figure of men target is to be four men figures 
(separate) mounted on a trolly, as shown in the diagram. 


16th practice. Company defence practice—The object of the 
practice is totrain troops in the description of fire that would 
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generally be used by them, when they were in a position, and 
firing at an advancing enemy at medium or long range. The targets 
will be 20 head and shoulder targets per company, painted, 10 khaki 
and to black, placed colours alternate, at four paces apart. Size and 
shape of targets will be in accordance with Muskctry Regulations, 
1898, section 200. 


Fire will be section deliberate volleys in single rank, lying. 
Any natural rests may be used, and the men are to take advantage 
of all existing cover. 


Ammunition will be issued on the company patade ground, and 
the comyany will march to the ground where the firing is to take place, 
and when at about 1,509 yards (or more, if possible) from the targets 
the Captain will extend his company at the double two paces between 
men and four paces between sections, and when at about 1,100 will 
send his range-finders (who must belong to the company firing) to the 
front totake the range, The range-finders will erecta flag at a spot 
about 800 yards from the target, and this will be the firing point. It is 
not to be nearer than 800 or further than 870 yards. During this time 
the company is still advancing, and when the flag at the tiring point is 
erected, the Captain willorder the bugler to sound the “ Commence 
fire” and the range.finders will rejoin their company. 


On arrival at the firing point the Captain will give the command 
« Company.—Halt. Volleys at the targets, 800” (or whatever distance it 
may be). § company commandcrs will repeat if necessary, and section 
commanders will at once give the executive commands, 


The whole company of four sections (or more if there are casuals) 
which may, if necessary, be divided into sub-sections, is to be exer- 
cised at once, and section commanders are to give the commands 
“ Fire," etc., irrespective of what commands are being givenon their 
right or left, t.e., they are not to wait for each other to fire before they 
come tothe “ present.’ The whistle should be used to steady the fire 
and correct the elevation, if necessary. 


Each section may fire on any of the 20 targets ; the percentage will 
be taken as a company. 


The practice should be carried out off the range, but it is not 
compulsory. 


17th practice. Company surprise practice—The object of the 
practice is to accustom men in the description of fire and aim, 
they would generally use when attempting to drive a small party 
of the enemy backward, who, as they retreated, kept gathering in 
small groups and opening fire. A patrol of the enemy, in small 
force, may be supposed to have been endeavouring to reconnoitre our 
lines and posts, and a company is sent to drive them away. The 
practice is also a training for officers and section commandérs in 
quickly discerning an enemy appearing in different places fora 
short time only, 
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Targets.—Five groups of surprise targets consisting of three head 
and shoulders of men to a group (see fig 7), size of each figure 
exactly the same as that laid down in Musketry Regulations, 1898, 
section 200. Painted khakiand black by alternate groups and placed 
in diferent parts of the range. 


Ten head and shoulder targets, size and shape as laid down in 
Musketry Regulations, 1808, section 200, These will be placed 
across the front of the butts four paces between each. Two moving 
men targets, size and shape as laid down in practice 15. These will 
be behind te mantlets out of sight. 

Fire—Up to 500 yards will be “ deliberate volleys ’”’ or indepen- 
dent” either company, 4 company or sectional as ordered by the 
Captain. At 500 yards (and not till then) magazine volley or in-' 
dependent will be ordered at the moving target in the butts. 


Position any. All cover is to be most carefully taken advantage 
of, and any natural rests near the firer may be used. 


Sights for distance the whole way. 


Ammunition will be issued on the company parade ground, 
and magazines will be charged with four rounds, leaving eight ia the 
pouches. 


The company will be marched on to the ground where the 
firing is to take place (preceded by scouts), who will halt and lie down 
assoonas they discover the enemy (i.e, the head and shoulder 
stationary targets at the butts), sending back word at once to the 
Captain, They should not go nearer to the butts than about 1,200 
yards. When the company is about 1,400 or 1,500 yards from 
the butts, the Captain will extend his company at the double to three 
paces between men and four between sections, and when at about 
1,200 yards or so will send his range-finders (whuv must belong 
to the company firing) out to the front to take the range, and they 
will erect a flag at which the firing is to commence. ‘This flag is not 
to be nearer than 1,000 yards or further than 1,080 from the butts. 
After erecting the flag the range-finders will rejoin their company, 
The scouts will join the company as it comes up to them. 


At about 1,100 yards the Captain will order the bugler to sound 
the “ Commence fire ” (on which the surprise targets will commence 
towork, one group rising at a time), and on arrival at the firing 
point will order his company to halt, and give orders for whatever 
description of fire he wishes at either the stationary head and shoul- 
der targets at the butts, or the surprise targets on the range, 


After firing, the company will advance in double time, taking 
advantage of all cover ; open ground to be crossed in loose order at 
thedouble. The eight rounds in the pouch are to be expended in the 
advance up to 500 yards. Only one round is to be fired at each 
halt. Not more than three rounds per man should be fired at the 
Stationary targets, the remaining five at the surprise targets as 
they appear. It is to be distinctly understood that the eight rounds 
are to bg expended in the advance ; they are not to Le saved up until 
the company reaches the shorter ranges. 
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On arrival at about 500 the Captain will order the bugler to 
sound the *G” and the two moving targets (referred to above) 
will commence to move across the butts and the surprise targets will 
cease working. The Captain will at once open magazine fire (either 
“ Volleys or Independent”) on them and will not fire at the stationary 
head and shoulders, or the surprise targets any more. When the 
four rounds in the magazine are expended the “ Cease fire '’ will be 
sounded, and the targets examined, the company being marched 
up to see them. 


Range-finders are to be used up to 800 yards, but not nearer 
(as it is impracticable). After that the distance must be judged by 
the advances made each time and the effect of the fire. The range- 
finders would only be able to take range on the stationary targets ; 
there would not be sufficent time for them to take the surprise targets. 


The small surprise targets are intended to represent a general 
retreat of the enemy’s patrol in loose order, and the stationary 
head and shoulders at the butts represent the support of the 
patrol under cover. At 509 yards they are supposed to break into 
a rout, and the large moving targets which then commence to move 
across the butts are supposed to represent the enemy breaking for 
cover, and consequently exposing themselves more as routed troops 
do. 


The moving targets in the butts are not to be outside the mantlet 
until the “G" sounds ; this will prevent them being fired at before 
the proper time. 


The practice should be carried out off the range. 


The moving targets (#.e , the ones that move across the range) could 
be worked in the usual manner, and the small surprise targets (t.¢.), 
the ones that rise up in different parts of the range could be worked 
by a man ina small pit for each target, connected with rope to a 
central pit in which a non-commissioned officer would be placed 
as shown in fg 8 


These surprise targets should be placed all over the range 
and should rise up at the discretion of the non-commissioned officcr 
in the centre pit. 


No bugle is to sound to show when one is going to rise up. 
Each group is to be on view for 25 seconds. 


The percentage will be taken as a company. ; 


The whole of the company is to perform this practice together, 
divided into four sections, which may, if necessary, be divided into 
sub-sections. 


18th practice. Company rapid fire practice—=The object of 
the practice is to train men in the description of fire they would 
gencrally use when a body of the enemy were suddenly discovered, 
who were pouring a cross-fire into a party of ourmen, whom the 
enemy had managed to outfliank. The enemy also have field guns, 
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Targets.—Twenty head and shoulder targets, size and shape as laid 
down in Musketry Regulations, 1898, section 200, painted black, white 
and khaki alternate, and placed 3 feet apart and two ordinary gun 
targets. 

Fire will be magazine independent either by company, } company, 
or sections, as ordered by the Captain. 

Ammunition will be issued on the company parade ground 
and magazines will be charged with five rounds. The company 
will then march to the groundon which the firing is to take 
place, and when about 1,400 or 1,500 yards from the target will be 
extended by the Captain to three paces between men and four paces 
between sections, and at about 1,200 yards the Captain will send out 
range-finders (who must belong to the company firing) to ascertain the 
tange. When the range-finders discover the range to be about 7,900 
yards, they will erect a flag, which will be the firing point. This 
flag is not to be nearer than g8o or farther than 1,0j0 yards. The 
range-finders will then rejoin their company. 


During this time the company is still approaching, and when at 
about 1,100 or 1,150 the Captain will order the bugler to sound the 
“ Commence fire.” When at the firing point the Captain will order 
his company to halt, and will order magazine independent, either by 
company, 4 company or sections, as he thinks proper, to be opened at 
once. The whistle is mo¢ to be used in this practice. 

All available cover is to be utilised, and any natural rests may be 
used. 

The percentage will be taken as a company and the practice is to 
be carried out off the range, if possible. 

Time allowed for the five rounds is 45 seconds from the time the 
Captain has completed hisorders regarding the fire. At the expira- 
tion of that time the whistle is to be blown, and all unexpended rounds 
forfeited. 

If the gun targetis painted on a white back-ground, hits will only 
count that are on the gun or gunners. 


Note. 


The practice would also be of use to train men in the description of 
fire they would probably use when a body of the enemy were sudden- 
ly discovered at a bridge, attempting to blow it up. They would 
most probably be in a crowd around the bridge head. Targets (for 
this practice) would be 16 figure of men targets, size and shape as 
laid down in practice 15, only not on trollies. They would be placed 
about 2 feet apart, painted khaki and black alternate ; also two ordinary 
horse targets. Other conditions the same; either idea could be carried 
out, but not both, entering on the register which one was performed, 


19th Practice. Company strong patrol practice—The object 
of the practice is to train troops in the description of fire. they would 
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use when acting asa_ strong patrol and endeavouring to drive off the 
enemy’s patrols, and discover what his position and strength is behind 
the patrol. 

Targets.—Four lots of surprise targets worked similarly to those 
-described in practice 17 ; 20 chatties whitewashed ; two horse targets 
“ (moving) ’’ and two gun targets (stationary). 

The 20 chatties will be placed in line, about two paces apart, 400 
yards from the butts. The surprise targets will be placed about 200 
yards from the butts. The horse (moving) target will be at the butts 
(behind the mantlet) and the gun targets (stationary) will be at the 
butts (outside the mantlet), ready to be fired at. 


Ammunition wilt be issued on.the company parade ground, 
and magazines will be charged with four rounds, leaving eight in 
‘the pouches. The company will march to the firing ground, preceded 
by scouts who will halt as soon as they see any of the enemy (ie. 
the guns and chatties), and lie down, sending back word at once to 
the Captain that the enemy is in front with guns. They should halt 
- about 1,400 or 1,500 yards from the butts. 


The Captain, at about 1,400 or 1,500 yards from the butts, will 
extend his company to three paces between men and four paces bet- 
ween sections, and at f,300 yards will send his range-finders (who must 
belong to the company firing) to the front to take the range of the 
guns and chattses. The range-finders after finding the range must 
erecta flag (where the firing will commence from). Itis to be about 
1,200 yards from the guns (not nearer than 1,180 or farther than 1,260 
yards). The range-finders will then join their company. 


At about 1,300 yards the Captain will order the bugler to sound 
the ‘Commence fire,” and on arrival at the firing point will order his 
company to halt, and open fire at once on the gunsand chatties. He 
would give the commands ‘‘Company—Halt ” Right 4 company 
volleys or independent at the guns, 1,200 (or whatever distance it may 
be) ; left 4 company volleys or independent’ at the chatties, too (or 
whatever distance it may be), or vice versd. 


After firing one round per man, the company will advance in a gen- 
eral line, firing one round at each halt. Halts are to be made where the 
best cover is available, which the men must take advantage of. Natural 
rests should be used. Any open ground, from halt to halt, is to be 
crossed at the double in loose order, i.e, abcut four (or more) paces 
apart, 


After firing four rounds per man at the chatties and four rounds per 
man at the guns, the Captain will order the bugler to sound the “G” on 
which the guns willbe drawn behind the mantlet, and the surprise 
targets will commence to work. Neither the guns, or the chatties 
are to be fired at any more. 


The advance from these will be by alternate } companies in loose, 
order at the double from halt to halt. Fire will be by sections (either 
deliberate volleys or independent as ordered by the Captain) and 
will be ordered whenever the surprise targets appear. Those targets 
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will be on view for 25 seconds each time; four rounds per man will 
befired at the surprise targets, by which time the company should 
have arrived at about 600 from the butts. They are not to go nearer. 

The Captain will then order the bugler to sound 2 “Gs,” and the 
surprise targets will stop and drop out of sight. The horse target 
will then commence to move across the butts, and the captain will 
order magazine volleys (or independent) by company, $ company or sec- 
tions at the horse target. After expending the fourrounds in the 
magazine, the Captain will order the ‘' Cease fire ” to sound and will 
retire his company in loose order to 1,200 yards, after which hits will 
be checked, 


The percentage will be taken as a company and the whole company 
is to be exercised together, 

Firing will be by 4 companies at the guns and chatties, by sections 
at the surprise targets, and as ordered at the cavalry. When fire is 
opened at the cavalry, bayonets will be fixed at once by the units 
firing under cover of each other's fire (¢.¢.), all the sections should not 
fixtogether, but one section at a time, so that there is no pause in- 
the firing. 

If the chattie is broken, it will be counted as one hit ; if the chattie 
is not broken, all hits on it will be counted. 


Hits on the horse target are only to be counted that are on the 
horse or rider. Those that are on the white back-ground are not to 
be counted. 

The idea of the practice t's this After firing the four rounds at the 
guns and chatties, the guns are supposed to limber up and retire, and 
the surprise targets which then commence to work when the nine rounds 
tepresent the chattie line retiring in groups. Whenthe horse target 
appears, it represents a body of the enemy’s cavalry trying to work 
round fora flank charge. A heavy magazine fire is opened on them 
and they are driven back, but the Captain, having forced the enemy’s 
ca back, decides not to advance any further, as he knows the enemy 

ave guns and cavalry which he has not. He therefore retires out of 
range unmolested ; as the enemy’s guns have retired, his cavalry is 
severely damaged ani his infantry is not strong enough to pursue him, 
when firing at the surprise targets, only one or two sections should 
fire at each halt ; this will enable the ammunition to hold out until 
600 is reached. The Captain could say which section was to fire at 
each halt. 


The practice should be carried out off the range. 


NOTES. 


In all the practices in Part III, I have said ammunition to be issued 
on the company parade ground, and magazines charged (if necessary). 
My reason for that is because a company going to the firing point is 
the same as if it were going on the battle-field, andno time would be 
wasted on the battle-field by halting and issuing ammunition. I 
think the company should be fully prepared on marching on the ranges, 
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and fire should be opened at once, for which reason I have said that in 
all practices in Part III the ‘‘ Commence fire’’ should be sounded when 
the company is about 100 yards from the firing point, so that by the 
time the company arrives atthe firing point, all would be clear and 
flags drawn in and firing could commence at once. 


Similarly, the object and idea of each practice and the method of 
conducting it should be clearly and fully explained on the company 
parade ground before starting. Nothing should be left to be done on 
the firing ground except the actual practice. Iam of opinion that all 
the practices in Part III should bedone off the range, because there 
would then be no known distances visible. In most stations the field 
firing ground is only afew miles away, and companies could do Part Ill 
in the cold weather, going under canvas onthe field firing ground. 


If absolutely necessary, they could be performed on the range, but 
they would lose much of their usefulness. I have not said anything 
about Part IV, because that is a part that is proposed to be left open for 

- the execution of any special ideas and practices, and Ihave not laid 
down a company attack, as I consider that in company and regimen- 
tal field firing the soldier gets two distinct practices in the attack 
under ordinary conditions. 


In conclusion, I hope that I bave made myself clear, and not 
taken up too much time. My idea throughout has been to introduce 
some practices which would be beneficial to the soldier and of use to 
him in time of war. Many other useful practices could also be invent- 
ed. New targets would in some cases be required, but these could be 
obtained, as now, regimentally. So far as I am aware, no alteration 
in the construction of ranges would be necessary, 


1or 
SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


NAPOLEON’S STRATEGICAL POSITION AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE TRUCE OF POISCHVITZ, 1813. 


We have now ascertained what plans the Emperor laid and have 
traced the course of reasoning, which in all p:obability led to his deci- 
sions, Let us now make acritical survey of his conception of the 
position of affairs and the measures he took. It is self-evident that 
we can only gain a partially fair judgment, if we put ourselves 
wholly in his place, take into consideration the deficiencies of his 
knowledge of what was going on in the Allies’ camp, and free our- 
selves {rom all those prejudices which the knowledge of how matters 
actually eventually turned out must naturally call forth. The histories 
of the time in our possession are not always free from such prejudices— 
a fact which has been a fruitful cause of false deductions. Clausewitz 
very rightly remarked : “ It is Sita! permissible to judge an occur 
rence by its event, because this is the best criticism that can be made 
upon it, but this judgment after the event must never be assumed as a 
sign of human wisdom ; it is only when one has proved that certain 
facts ought not to have been overlooked or have passed notice that 
one can offer criticism and pose as a better authority than the Com- 
mander whose conduct is under discussion.” 


The truce expired on the roth August. Six days later, according 
to agreement, hostilities might re-open. The Emperor’s final orders 
were dated 13th August; this was consequently the extreme limit of 
time he had to bring into effect the concentration of his troops on the 
various fronts in good time. So long a postponement in the divulgence 
of his intentions to his Generals seems strange in a man whose equal in 
rapidity of decision cannot be found in militury history. It proves that 
the Emperor was up to the last moment waiting for news, which would 
very likely influence his plans and that he especially still calculated 
on a change in the attitude of Austria, which would certainly have 
altered the whole political and military situation. Not until the expi- 
ration of the truce and Austria’s declaration of war, did he send the 
two despatches of the 1ath and 13th August to the Marshals, 


These two despatches clearly demonstrate that Napoleon had made 
his plans without having in any way consulted even the foremost 
Generals in his army. Since Marshal Berthier, Chief of the Staff, was 
in no wise capable of criticism upon far-reaching strategical combina- 
tions, there was no one at his head-quarters at Dresden with whom the 
Emperor could have consulted, but Marshals §St. Cyr, Marmont, , 
Macdonald, and Ney could have been easily assembled for a confer- 
ence, since they were all either in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Dresden or within a few days’ journey distant. The Emperor’s pro- 
cedure was very different to that of his foes, in whose camp the 
leaders of the three armies or their deputies were gathered for a whole 
week’s discussion, debates on the steps to be taken lasted the whole 
day long and sheets upon sheets of memoranda were handed in and 
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debated. Itisa clear example of the difference between the two 
methods—one by which both the reins, political and military, were 
gathered in one hand, one will be ruled, one interest and one aim decided; 
the other, by which there were as many opinions as there were leaders, 
while the multitude of interests and the variety of objects and aims 
hindered rather than promoted unity of action. On the other hand, we 
recognize the haughty self dependence of the spoilt child of fortune, 
which led him—wrongly as we shall see—to hold evn the most talented 
of his Marshals not good enough to givehim useful advice at sucha 
crisis. 

His confident tone and his affected assurance of victory are also 
apparent evidence of this haughty self-esteem ; but only apparent. 
We should decidedly value Napoleon’s mental gifts too low, if we 
assumed that he was not fully aware of the danger in which he stood, 
Neither the huge armaments of his enemies escaped that eagle-eye, 
nor the patriotic spirit of Prussia, nor the revolutionary movement 
in the States of the Rhenish Confederation. He was no amateur, un- 
able to recognize the failings cf his troops, their youth, weakliness and 
faulty training, especially of the cavalry. In conversation with his 
entourage, in reports from his Marshals, he cannot have failed to 
observe that with many the belief in his lucky star was waning. He 
had therefore to direct his efforts to revive and strengthen the old faith 
in him. Fearswhich he may perhaps have entertained in his inner 
consciousness he dared b tray to no one; before his Court and in the 
instructions to his Generals he was obliged to preserve the same confi- 
dent tone, as in the days of the zenith of his power, and to so express 
himself as t» his own intentions and those of his enemies, as he desired 
them to appear in the eyes of others. He fully recognized that the 
judgmeni of a man, whoin his career had grown so great, would 
always receive more attention, if expressed with confidence, than the 
most logical of proof that audacity and a tone of assurance would not 
fail of effect; and hence it is that all his speeches that have come down 
to us, all his orders and instructions breathe a spirit of absolute confi- 
dence of victory, implicit faith in the success of the campaign just 
about to open. And, it may be asked, were conditions generally so 
Cesperate as justify in him any doubt of the result? Byno means, 
He was still absolute master of France and Italy and Protector of the 
Rhenish Confederation, while the rich resources of this extensive terri= 
tory were at his full disposal. He still held possession of every fortress 
from the Vistula tothe Rhine. In two sanguinary battles he had 
just defeated the Allies, and by an energy and a talent for organiza- 
tion unequalled in history he had brought his armies in Germany and 
Italy up again to haifa mill‘on fighting men. Of course everywhere 
Germany was seething, and the signs of disaffection in the States of 
the Rhenish Confederation had not escaped him, the reports of his 
Corps Commanders on the interior condition of the new army were not 
encouraging, but a great decisive victory would certainly revive the 
waning faith of his vassals, while the young conscripts had borne them- 
selves under his own eyes at Gross-Gorschen and Bautzen not worse 
than the old guard itself, in spite of their youth and weakliness and 
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want of training. It is therefore conceivable that a man with the self- 
confidence of Napoleon, a Commander with such a past, need have 
had no cause to look into the future with abated courage. 


A survey of the general strategical position would but have added 
tohisconfidence. Tne forces of the Allies were divided up into 
three groups, some distance from one another, from Bohemia to the 
Mark ; the French Array was, as a whole, concentrated ina central posi- 
tion between them, An army concentrated has always, compared with 
anarmy that is split up into groups, the advantage of numbers and 
the further advantage of being under a single command. It could 
hard'y be expected of the leaders of the Allies, whoever they might 
be, that they would solve the difficult question of bringing armies com- 
posed of such heterogeneous elements under one united command, or 
that they would possess sufficient strength and energy to overcome 
or even lay aside for a time the many causes of friction which must 
necessarily arise froim the conditions of the coalition. Amongst their 
Generals there were doubtless many able men, tried tooin the field, 
but not one who could matchthe Emperor in genius for war. Ber- 
nadotte, Wittgenstein and Schwarzenberg, whom rumour pointed 
out as the probable leaders, could certainly not have inspired Napoleon 
with apprehension, 


We find then, in the picture we have drawn for ourselves, that 
Nap »leon’s confident speech was quite intelligible and justified, and 
we shall find further. if we proceed to study the numberless letters he 
w-ote during the course of the truce, that he was, moreover, very far 
from careless in any direction or from allowing any prudential 
measure to escape his notice. The Marshals and Generals had their 
tasks laid before them in the greatest detail with admirable clearness ; 
and while activity and boldness are impressed upon them, prudence 
and deliberation are no less erjoined in almost every despatch. Every 
imaginably possibie operation the enemy could adopt is taken into 
consideration and forces prepared to meet it; special measures are 
adopted to secure the safety of every point that could in any way be 
threatened. Nothing escapes the Emperor’s observation. His far-seeing 
eyes are by no means fixed here upon the theatre of war in Saxony ; 
their glance roams to the Lower Elbe, the Rhine, North Italy and Spain; 
consequently his innuinerable orders and directions of that period proved 
not merely a mine of information for the historian, they are equally and 
inthe highest degree rich in lessons for the Strategist, the Tactician, the 
Engineer, the Commandant of Communications, the Leader of Troops 
in the field and the Administrator of Government,—in them every 
branch of the service of an army may find rules to serve as models 
of conduct, the careful study of which can be warmly recommend- 
ed to every officer. ‘‘ The correspondence, ’”’ says Lettow-Vorbeck, 
Provides an insight into the immense powers of organization and 
of industry of this extraordinary man. He is equally at home in 
every department ; he is the aout each, from him proceed not merely 
guiding thoughts, but almost every detail for the execution of plans, 
His grasp of details is absolutely astounding.” But objective criti- 
ism must not fail to point out that such a centralization of thougth 
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generally be used hy them, when they were in a partir as: 
firing at an advancing enemy at medium or long range Phe te: 

will be 20 head and shoulder targets per company, pamnte }, 1a a. - 
and to black, placed colours alternate, at four paces apart. 
shape of turgets wil be in accordance with Musk ty Res 


B8yS8, section Zoo, 


Fire willbe s ction debberate vellevs in singte rack Wore 
Any natural rests may be used, and the men ave to take auvact. . 
of ali cxisting cover. 


Ammunition will be issued on the compiny prrade groue boa. 
the com) any will march to the gr und where the hong sty tke p- 
and when at aout 1,509 yaris (or more, if possibl j trom the tel. 
the Captain wil extend his ce mpany atthe doulne two pucs betwee 
men and tour paces between sections, and when at about tro oe 
send his ranze-finders (who must belong to the company firey to 
front totake the ranue, The range-tingers willerecta Mgrato ass 
about 80 vards from the target, and this willbe the trieg post ats 
not to be nearer than Boo or further than Spo vards. Dunc thet - 
the company is still advancing, and when the Megat the troasp ete 
erected, the Captain willorder the bugler ty seund the“ Co: 


fire" and the range finders will rejoin their company, 


On arrival at the firing point the Captain will give the cam -a-: 
© Company.—Hait. Volleys at the tarrets, 800" (orwiateverd star + 
may be!, § company commanders wil repeat if necessary, and s+ 
commanders will atonce give th» executive commands, 


ww 


The whole company of four sections (or more if there are cas. + 
which may, if necessary, be divided into sub-sections, sto be ca ce 
cised at once, and section come and: rs are to gove the comm. + 6 
© Fire, cte., irrespective of what commands are being givenem oe 
rightor left, ne, they are not to wat for eachother tone bet re eg 
come tothe © present. The whisth: sh uid be used to etea ly tie tre 
and correct the clevation, if necessary. 


Bich section nav fice on any of the 2o targets, the p recntige we. 
Le taken as a company. 


The practice shoul. be carried cut off the ranwe, but it sae 
compulsory, 


17th practice, Company surprice praire—m tbe of et of te 
practee i to accueom men in tle des rptien of tire ardoa, 
tay woul! peneraty use when attenr ty te 
of tae cnemy tackward, who, as they retreate f 
seuall groups and openegy tire A patrol of the ener vy, in ga. 
force, may be supposed to have been enaeave: gto recht 
Ines and posts, anda cerpany as gent to dave thea aww. Tre 
porctcewsaso a tar ong for ec cers ard sect on coma. (érera 
quickly discerning anenemy arjpeate in dab rent places tue a 
slot Gree ony, 
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Targets.—Five groups of surprise targets consisting of three head 
and shoulders of men to a group (see fig 7), size of each figure 
exactly the same as that laid down in Musketry Regulations, 1898, 
section 200. Painted khakiand black by alternate groups and placed 
in different parts of the range. 


Ten head and shoulder targets, size and shape as laid down in 
Musketry Regulations, 1898, section 200, These will be pliced 
across the front of the butts four paces between each. Two moving 
men targets, size and shape as laid down in practice 15, These will 
be behind tie mantlets out of sight. 

Fire.—Up to 5009 yards will be ‘deliberate volleys ”’ or “ indepen- 
dent " either company, $ company or sectional as ordered by the 
Captain. At 500 yards (and not till then) magazine volley or ine 
dependent will be ordered at the moving target im the butts. 


Position any. All cover is to be most carefully taken advantage 
of, and any natural rests near the firer may be used. 


Sights for distance the whole way. 


Ammunition will be issued on the company parade ground, 
and magazines will be charged with four rounds, leaving eight ia the 
pouches, 

The company will be marched on to the ground where the 
firing is to take place (preceded by scouts), who will halt and lie down 
as soon as they discover the enemy (#.¢, the head and shoulder 
stationary targets at the butts), sending back word at once to the 
Captain. They should not go nearer to the butts than about 1,200 
yards. When the company is about 1,400 or 1,500 yards from 
the butts, the Captain will extend his company at the double to three 
paces between men and four between sections, and when at about 
1,200 yards or so will send his range-finders (wh» must belong 
to the company firing) out to the front to take the range, and they 
will erect a flag at which the firing is to commence. ‘Ihis flog is not 
to be nearer than 1,000 yards or further than 1,080 from the butts. 
After erecting the flag the range-finders will rejoin their company. 
The scouts will join the company as it comes up to them. 


At about 1,100 yards the Captain will order the bugler to sound 
the “ Commence fire ” (on which the surprise targets will commence 
to work, one group rising at a time), and on arrival at the firing 
point will order his company to halt, and give orders for whatever 
description of fire he wishes at cither the stationary head and shoul- 
der targets at the butts, or the surprise targets on the range, 


After firing, the company will advance in double time, taking 
advantage of all cover ; open ground to be crossed in louse order at 
the double. The eight rounds in the pouch are to be expended in the 
advance up to 500 yards. Only one round is to be fired at each 
halt. Not more than three rounds per man should be fired at the 
stationary targets, the remaining five at the surprise targets as 
they appear. It is to be distinctly understood that the cight rounds 
are to be expended in the advance ; they are not to Le saved up until 
the company reaches the shorter ranges. 
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On arrival at about §00 the Captain will order the bus'er ¢- 
sound the *G" and the two moving targets (referred to ats .- 
will commence to move across the butts and the surprise targets» 
cease working. The Captain will at once open magazine fire (7 -+ 


“ Volleys or Independent”) on them ard will not five at the sta: cacy 
head and shoulders, or the surprise targets any more, When ¢ - 
four rounds in the magazine are expended the “ Cease fire wl! se 

A 


sounded, and the targets examined, the company being maz cs 
up to see them. 


Range-finders are to be used up to Foo yards, but ne aea-es 
(as it is impracticable), After that the distance must: be jutyed be 
the advances made cach time and the effect of the fire, The race 
finders would only be able to take ranye on the stationary tarles, 
there would not be sufficent time for them to take the surprise ta: ots. 


The small surprise targets are inten led to represent a gerera! 
retreat of the enen.y’s patrol in loose order, and the stat -a-w 
head and shoulders at the butts represent the support of tre 
patrol unter cover. At §0> yards they are supposed to breaa ists 
a rout, and the large moving targets which then commence to move 
across the butts are supposed to represent the enemy break ng te 
cover, and conscquently exposing themselves more as touted tro; 5 


do. 


The moving targets in the butts are not to be outside the manr'-e 
until the “G "sounds; this will prevent them bring fired at be 
the proper time, 


The practice should be carried out off the range, 


The moving targets (fe, the ones that move across the range) coc £ 
be worked in (he usual manner, and the small surprise targets (e¢ !, 
the ons that tise ap in different parts of the rane could be wwee 
by amin ina small pit for each taryet, connected with rope ty 
central pit in which a non-commissioned officer would be pic: 
as shown in Ay 8, 


t~ 


ba 


hese suprise targets shoul! be placed all over the racce 
and shoud rise up at the discret nm of the non-commissioned o:.- 
in the centre pit, 


Nobuyle is to round ta show when one is going to rise sz. 
Each group is to be on view foe a§ seconds, 


The pereentaye will be tak nasa company. 
The whole of the company is to: perform this: practice toyet' er, 


divided into four sections, which my, if necessary, be divideag anty 
sub-sec tions, 


esth practve, Compiny ratid fre pratiemThe ol et cd 
the practice ts totena men da tee dosent of fre thew wird 
Henetasy uss when a bety  f the enemy were sa blenty d score sy 
Woo we ec pura Cro ene tite Vv party of ourmen, when tre 
cuemy Lal maniged to vuttlik. The cacay abo have ted gica, 
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Targets.—Twenty head and shoulder targets, size and shape as laid 
down in Musketry Regulations, 1898, section 200, painted black, white 
and khaki alternate, and placed 3 feet apart and two ordinary gun 
targets. 

Fire will be magazine independent either by company, } company, 
or sections, as ordered by the Captain. 

Ammunition will be issued on the company parade ground 
and magazines will be charged with five rounds. The company 
will then march to the groundon which the firing is to take 
place, and when about 1,400 or 1,500 yards from the target will be 
extended by the Captain to three paces between men and four paces 
between sections, and at about 1,200 yards the Captain will send out 
range-finders (who must belong to the company firing) to ascertain the 
cange. When the range-finders discover the range to be about 3,00 
yards, they will erect a flag, which will be the firing point. This 
flag is not to be nearer than 980 or farther than 1,0;0 yards. The 
range-finders will then rejoin their company. 


During this time the company is still approaching, and when at 
about 1,100 or 3,150 the Captain will order the bugler to sound the 
“ Commence fire.” When at the firing point the Captain will order 
his company to halt, and will order magazine independent, either by 
company, 4 company or sections, as he thinks proper, to be opened at 
once. The whistle is mo¢ to be used in this practice. 

All available cover is to be utilised, and any natural rests may be 
used. 


The percentage will be taken as x company and the practice is to 
be carried out off the range, if possible, 

Time allowed for the five rounds is 45 seconds from the time the 
Captain has completed hisorders regarding the fire. At the expira- 
tion of that time the whistle is to be blown, and all unexpended rounds 
forfeited. 


If the gun target is painted on a white back-ground, hits will only 
count that are on the gun or gunners. 


Norte. 


The practice would also be of use to train men in the description of 
fire they would probably use when a body of the enemy were sudden- 
ly discovered ata bridge, attempting to blow it up. They would 
most probably be in a crowd around the bridge head, Targets (for 
this practice) would be 16 figure of men targets, size and shape as 
laid down in practice 15, only not on trollies. They would be placed 
about 2 feet apart, painted khaki and black alternate ; also two ordinary 
horse targets. Other conditions the same; either idea could be carried 
out, but not both, entering on the register which one was performed, 


19th Practice. Company strong patrol practice.—The object 
of the practice is to train troops in the description of fire. they would 


J—'3 
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use when acting asa strong patrol and endeavourirg todrive .# - 
enemy's patrols, and discover what his position and strength is te: | _ 
the patrol. 

Targets.—Four lots of surprise tarvets worked simitasty tot 
described in practice 17 ; 20 chatties whitewashed ; two horse tar.- 3 
“ (moving) " and two gun targets (stationary), 

‘The 20 chatties will be placed in line, about two paces a> a-¢ 
yards from the butts. The surprise taryets will be placed a 
vards from the butts. The horse (moviny) target will be at: = 
(behind the mantlet) and the gun targets (stationary) wilbe az :e¢ 
butts (outside the mantlet), ready to be fired at. 

Ammunition will be issued on the company parade f--.--- 
and magazines will be charged with four rounds, leaving e L-* 2 
the pouches. The company will march to the firing ground. prel- +. 
by scouts who will halt as soon as they see any of the enesy 9. 
the guns and chatties), and lie down, sending back word at or oe + 
the Captain that the encmy is in front with guns. They sinc ot. 
aboot t,400 or 1,500 yards from the butts. 

The Captain, at about 1,400 or 1,800 yards from the tuts, © 
extend h's company to three paces between men and fur pa es c= 
ween sections, and at (,300 yards will send his range-hnders wh os as 
belony to the company firing) to the front totake the rance ft + 
gensand chattses. Uhe range-tinders after finding the rare > ce 
erecta flug (where the firing will commence from), tis to be 2 
1,200 yards from the guns (not nearer than ¢,180 or farther thaa 6,. 
yards), The ranye-fiuders will then join their company. 


At about 1,300 yards the Captain will order the basler to « <-4 
the *Commence fire, and on arrivel at the firing point wil acder + 
comyany to halt, and open fire at once on the gunsand chatten fe 
woud yive the commands ** Company—tlalt "Right § es oo 
volievs or independent at the guns, 1,200 (or whatever distance cas 
be): left § company volleys or independent at the chatties, tw .c 
whatever distance it may be), or tice versd. 


After firing one round per main, the company willadvance in a gem 
eral bne, firing one round at each halt. Halts are to be made woere it 
best cover is ava lable, which the men mutt take advantage cf. Natoca. 
feats shoul tbe used. Any open ground, fromhalt to hait, is to te 
crosedatthe double in loose order, se, abcut four (or more) jac 
apart 


Miter ficing four rounds per man at the ckatt es and four reunite we 
man atthe yuns, the Captain will order the busler to sound the *G" 4 
which the guns wilibe drawn behind the mantlet, and the scerese 
targets will commence to work. Neither the guns, or the chares 
are to be fired at any more. 

The advance from these will be by alternate | companies in byes, 
order atthe double from halt to hat. fire willbe by sections [eteer 
decberate voileve of inuependent ae ordered by te aptan, add 
wil be ordered whenever the surprne taryets appear. ‘These targ ts 
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will be on view for 25 seconds each time; four rounds per man_ will 
be fired at the surprise targets, by which time the company should 
have arrived at about 600 from the butts. They are not to go nearer. 

The Captain will then order the bugler to sound 2 “Gs.” and the 
surprise targets will stop and drop out of sight. The horse target 
willthes commence to move across the butts, and the captain will 
order magazine volleys (or independent) by company, 4 company or sec- 
tions at the horse target. After expending the four rounds in the 
magazine, the Captain will order the “ Cease fire " to sound and will 
retire his company in loose order to 1,200 yards, after which hits will 
be checked. 


The percentage will be taken as a company and the whole company 
is to be exercised together, 

Firing will be by § companies at the guns and chatties, by sections 
at the surprise targets, and as ordered at the cavalry. When fire is 
opened at the cavalry, bayonets will be fixed at once by the units 
firing undercover of each other's fire (#.e.), all the sections should not 
fix together, but one section at atime, so that there is no pause in- 
the firing. 

If the chattie is broken, it will be counted as one hit ; if the chattie 
is not broken, all hits on it will be counted. 


Hits on the horse target are only to be counted that are on the 
horse or rider. Those that are on the white back-ground are not to 
be counted. 

The idea of the practice t's this.—After firing the four rounds at the 
guns and chatties, the guns are supposed to limber up and retire, and 
the surprise targets which then commence to work when the nine rounds 
represent the chattie line retiring in groups. Whenthe horse target 
appears, it represents a body of the enemy’s cavalry trying to work 
round for a flank charge. A heavy magazine fire is opened on them 
and they are driven back, but the Captain, having forced the enemy’s 

atrol back, decides not to advance any further, as he knows the enemy 
fave guns and cavalry which he has not. He therefore retires out of 
range unmolested; as the enemy’s gunshave retired, his cavalry is 
severely damaged and his infantry is not strong enough to pursue him, 
when firing at the surprise targets. only one or two sections should 
fire at each halt ; this will enable the ammunition to hold out until 
600 is reached. The Captain could say which section was to fire at 
each halt. 


The practice should be carried out off the range. 


NorEs. 


In all the practices in Part III, I have said ammunition to be issued 
on the company parade ground, and magazines charged (if necessary). 
My reason for that is because a company going to the firing point is 
the same as if it were going on the battle-field, and no time would be 
wasted on the battle-field by halting and issuing ammunition. I 
think the company should be fully prepared on marching on the ranges, 
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and fire should he opencd at once, for which reason | have said tharos 
all practices in Part III the “ Commence fire’’ should be sounded w+-2 
the company is about too yards from the firing point, so that tw e-- 
time the company arrives atthe firing point, all would be clear a -e 
flags drawn io and firing could commence at once. 

Similarly, the object and idea ofeach practice and the method ~< 
conducting it should be clearly and fully explained on the com; are 
parade ground before starting. Nothing should be left to be d se ea 
the firing ground except the actual practice, Ll amof opinion trata. 
the practices in Part [I] should be done off the range, becauve tree 
would then be no known distances visible, In most stations the t+ : 
firing ground is only afew miles away, and companies could d> Part ... 
in the cold weather, going under canvas onthe field firing ground. 

If absolutely necessary, they could be performed onthe rance ‘= 
they would lose much of theic usefulness. J have not said any} - > 
about Part IV, because that is a part that is proposed to be Irfto;en * 
the execution. of any special ideas and practices, and [have cot a: 
down a company attack, as I consider that in company and tcg —-= 
tal field firing the soldicr gets two distinct practices iu the a'ta.6 
under ordinary conditions. 

In conclusion, | hop: that I bave made myself clear, and e& ¢€ 
taken up too much time. My idea throughout has been to intra: © 
some practices which would be benrficial to the soldier and of ee ty 
him in time of war, Many other useful practices could a'so be tnve ate 
ed, New targets would in some cases be required, but these cm 5 te 
obtained, as now, regimentally. So faras Tam aware, no altesa"n@ 
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in the construction of ranges would be necessary, | 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


NAPOLEON’S STRATEGICAL POSITION AT THE CLOSE 
OF THE TRUCE OF POISCHVITZ, 1813. 


We have now ascertained what plans the Emperor laid and have 
traced the course of reasoning, which in all p:obability led to his deci- 
sions, Let us now make a critical survey of his conception of the 
position of affairs and the measures he took. It is self-evident that 
we can only gain a partially fair judgment, if we put ourselves 
wh lly in his place, take into consideration the deficiencies of his 
knowledge of what was going on in the Allies’ camp, and free our- 
selves {rom all those prejudices which the knowledge of how matters 
actually eventually turned out must naturally call forth. The histories 
of the time in our possession are not always free from such prejudices— 
a fact which has been a fruitful cause of false deductions. Clausewitz 
very rightly remarked : “ It is Series permissible to judge an occure 
rence by its event, because this is the best criticism that can be made 
upon it, but this judgment after the event must never be assumed as a 
sign of human wisdom ; it is only when one has proved that certain 
facts ought notto have been overlooked or have passed notice that 
one can offer criticism and pose as a better authority than the Com- 
mander whose conduct is under discussion.” 


The truce expired on the roth August. Six days later, according 
to agreement, hostilities might re-open. The Emperor's final orders 
were dated 13th August; this was consequently the extreme limit of 
time he had to bring into effect the concentration of his troops on the 
various fronts in good time. Sw long a postponement inthe divulgence 
of his intentions to his Generals seems strange in a man whose equal in 
rapidity of decision cannot be found in military history, It proves that 
the Emperor was up to the last moment waiting for news, which would 
very likely influence his plans and that he especially still calculated 
on a change in the attitude of Austria, which would certainly have 
altered the whole political and military situation. Not until the expi- 
ration of the truce and Austria’s declaration of war, did he send the 
two despatches of the 1ath and 13th August to the Marshals. 


These two despatches clearly demonstrate that Napoleon had made 
his plans without having in any way consulted even the foremost 
Generals in his army. Since Marshal Berthier, Chief of the Staff, was 
in no wise capable of criticism upon far-reaching strategical combina- 
tions, there was no one at his head-quarters at Dresden with whom the 
Emperor could have consulted, but Marshals §St. Cyr, Marmont, . 
Macdonald, and Ney could have been easily assembled for a confer- 
ence, since they were all either in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Dresden or within a few days’ journey distant. The Emperor’s pro- 
cedure was very different to that of his foes, in whose camp the 
leaders of the three armies or their deputies were gathered for a whole 
week’s discussion, debates on the steps to be taken lasted the whole 
day long and sheets upon sheets of memoranda were handed in and 
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debated. Itisa clear example of the difference hetween the tw 
methods—one by which both the reins, political and mil.tary owe - 
gathered in one hand, one will be ruled, one interest and one arm dec ++ 
the oth-r, by which there were as many opinions as there were'e <> 
while the multitude of interests and the variety of objects anda 
hindered rather than promoted unity of action. Onthe other his 
recognize the haughty self dependence of the spoilt chiid of far 
which led him—wrougly as we shall see—to hold even the mostta ents ¢ 
of bis Marshals not good enough to givehim useful advice at savsa 
crisis. 

His confident tone and his affected assurance of victory are a <> 
apparentevidence of this haughty self-esteem ; but only appace-t 
We should decidedly value Napoleon’s mental gitts too low, .f we 
assumed that he was not fully aware of the danger in which he s*« 
Neither the huge armaments of Lis enemics escaped that eazie-eu-. 
nor the pa’riotic spirit of Prussia, nor the revolutionary moven--* 
in the States of the Rhenish Confederation. He was no amateur, => 
able to reco mmize the fail-ngs cf his troops, their youth, weakaness art 
faulty trataing, especially of the cavalry. In conversati n woh bs 
entouraze, in reports from his Marshals, he cannot have faded +> 
observe that with many the belief in bis lucky star was wating. fF 
had therefore to direct his efforts t> revive and strengthen the [dacs 
in him Fearswhich he may perbaps have entertained in bis arn 
cons iousness he dared b tray to nv one; before his Court and in tee 
instructions to his Genera’s he was obliged to preserve the same ¢ 
dent tone, as in the days of the zenith of his power, and to 00 exo ss 
himscif as t> his own intentions and those of hisenemies, as he dear 4 
them to appear in the eyes of others. He tully recognized that t 
judgm-n. of aman, whoin hie career had grown so great, wo. 4 
always teccive mote attention, if expressed with confidence, than te- 
most logical of proof that auda:ity and a tone of assurance woud e ¢ 
fail of ctleet: and hence itis that all his speeches that havecomed aa 
tous, alhis orders and instructions breathe a spirit of abso'ute one + 
dence of victory, impict faith in the success Of the camparen tet 
about toopen., And, it may be asked, were condity as generay so 
Cesperate as justify in him any doubt of the result? Ey no m ae 
He was stil absolute master of France and Italy and Protector +f tb 
Khenish C cofederation, white the rich tesources of thes extensive te re 
tory were at his full disposal He st il held possession of every torres 
from the Vistula tothe Khine. In two sanguinary battles be ha: 
just deteated the Allies, and by an energy and a taleot foe orsan cae 
tion unequatled in history he had brought his armies in Germany ac! 
Ttaly up agsin to baita mill on fighting men, Ot course evervwtere 
Germany wis secth ng, aod the sins of disaffection in the Sates 
the Rhen sh Confederation had notescaped him, the reports of bes 
Corps Commanders on the interioe concaition of the aewar.ny were a 
encouraging, buta great decisive victory would certain revive the 
waning (athofh svassals, while the voang cons ripts hid borne thee 
selves under his owneves at Goss-Gorschen and Hautszen not wre 
than the old guard itse!f, in spate of thei youth and weailiness aod 
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want of training. It is therefore conceivable that a man with the self- 
confidence of Napoleon, aCommander with such a past, need have 
had no cause to look into the future with abated courage. 


A survey of the general strategical position would but have added 
tohisconfidence. Tne forces of the Allies were divided up into 
three groups, some distance from one another, from Bohemia to the 
Mark ; the French Array was, as a whole, concentrated ina central posi- 
tion between them. Anarmy concentrated has always, compared with 
anarmy that is split up into groups, the advantage of numbers and 
the further advantage of being under a single command. It could 
hard'y be expected of the Icaders of the Allies, whoever they might 
be, that they would solve the difficult question of bringing armies com- 
posed of such heterogeneous elements under one united command, or 
that they would possess sufficient strength and energy to overcome 
or even lay aside for a time the many causes of friction which must 
necessarily arise from the conditions of the coalition. Amongst their 
Generals there were doubtless many able men, tried tooin the field, 
but not one who could match the Emperor in genius for war. Bere 
nadotte, Wittgenstein and Schwarzenberg, whom rumour pointed 
out as the probable leaders, could certainly not have inspired Napoleon 
with apprehension. 


We find then, in the picture we havedrawn for ourselves, that 
Nap tleon’s confident speech was quite intelligible and justified, and 
we shall find further. if we proceed to study the numberlcss letters he 
w-ote during the course of the truce, that he was, moreover, very far 
from careless in any direction or from allowing any prudential 
measure to escape his notice. The Marshals and Generals had their 
tasks laid before them 1n the greatest detail with admirable clearness ; 
and while activity and boldness are impressed upon them, prudence 
and deliberation are no less et joined in almost every despatch. Every 
imaginably possible operation the enemy could adopt is taken into 
consideration and forces prepared to meet it; special measures are 
adopted to secure the safety of every point that could in any way be 
threatened. Nothing escapesthe Emperor’s observation. His far-seeing 
eyes are by no means fixed here upen the theatre of war in Saxony ; 
their glance roams to the Lower Elbe, the Rhine, North Italy and Spain; 
consequently his innuinerable orders and directions of that period proved 
not merely a mine of information for the historian, they are equally and 
in the highest degree rich in lessons for the Strategist, the Tactician, the 
Engineer, the Commandant of Communications, the Leader of Troops 
in the field and the Administrator of Goveinment,—in them every 
branch of the service of an army may find rules to serve as models 
of conduct, the careful study of which can be warmly recommend- 
ed to every officer. ‘ The correspondence, ”’ says Lettow-Vorbeck, 
“ provides an insight into the immense powers of organization and 
of industry of this extraordinary man. He is equally at home in 
every department ; he is the soul of each, from him proceed not merely 
guiding thoughts, but almost every detail for the execution of plans, 
His grasp of details is absolutely astounding.” But objective criti- 
cism must not fail to point out that such a centralization of thougth 
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and action in the Emperor’s own person, in spite of his great genius, 
could not fail to have its disadvantages. It is obvious that not thos 
were Generals produced ready to accept responsibility, and the 
defeats which the Marshals, thrown more than usually upon their 
own resources, suffered in this campaign are directly traceable to 
the Napoleonic system. 


To turn now to the details of Napolcon’s plans. A number of 
critics have found fault with the choice by the Emperor of the Elbe 
as a base of operations, and because he did not retire behind the 
line of the Rhine or at all events of the Saale. The reasons adduced 
for the former view are hardly worth taking seriously. There was no 
necessity whatever for retreating so far, while to have done so would 
have been an unparallelled acknowledgment Of moral defeat, would 
have summoned all Europe in arms to the frontiers of France, and 
would have left the fate of the Rhenish Confederation, Holland, 
Switzerland and Italy to the mercy of the Allies ; it would have beea 
preferable to accept all the conditions of peace they had offered. 
‘Ihe object of the struggle was for Napoleon the attainment of 
peace on as favourable terms as possible. If, however, he was unable 
to obtain peace, favourable from his point of view,’ after a victorious 
advance to the banks of the Oder, one can easily calculate what 
kind of peace would have been granted him after a voluntary retire- 
ment back to the Rhine. Besides, as Jomini justly shows, Napoleon’s 
forces would by no means have sufficed to guard the line of the 
Rhine from Basel to Amsterdam, the less so, as he wcula have been 
forced to leave a large proportion of his army as garrisons of nume- 
rous fortresses. ‘‘ Instead of shutting up 150,coo men in fortresses 
and putting France under contribution, we kept all these forces 
active, reinforced them from the Rhenish contingents and carried 
on the war far from our own territory.” 


A retirement to behind the Saale would have given Napoleon 
the advantage of not having his base line flanked by the salient 
angle of Bohemian territory ; but the Saale is not a river-barrier like 
the Elbe, and Napoleon would have foregone all the advantages, 
which the possession of the numerous Elbe fortresses and crossing 
places assured him. The flanking of the Elbe line, upon which the 
Allied Generals in the spirit of the time laid so much stress, gave 
Napoleon no uneasiness. In his eminently practical view he thought 
little of strategical disadvantages in regard to the general position, and 
was even of opinion that every such disadvantage could be easily 
counterbalanced by tactical successes in the field. Above all things, 
tactical victory was what he sought for, and he judged a position by the 

ossibility of gaining tactical success. It was therefore all the same to 

im, whether, as rumour went, the Austrians should take the offensive 
in the direction of Munich, fall upon the States of the Rhine, and cut 
his communications with the Rhine and France. For any such ex- 
tensive operations time would be needed, and successes which might 
lie within the bounds of possibility for his enemies in the course 
of weeks could be rendered impossible by immediate victories at 
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their inception, If the Austrian Army should turn on South Ger- 
many, it would be absent from the scene of the decisive battle 
fought in Saxony or Silesia. The temporary interruption of his 
communications with France had no danger for Napoleon; he could 
dispense with the inconvenience for some time, and they would be 
festored again aS soon as the Russo-Prussian Army in Silesia had 
been defeated. Besides which the Allied Forces operating in South 
Germany would run precisely the same danger as the French Army 
did of having its communications with its base cut off. 


It is no easy matter to attempt to criticize a master of war like 
Napoleon. One can but point out that the run of his reasoning, as we 
have sketched it in the preceding paragraph, does not correspond 
with the standard, methodical conduct of war. As Napoleon himself 
had said : “ Every well-conducted campaign is a metkodica!ly con- 
ducted campaign, ” and, as he wrote to his brother, the King of 
Spain, in 1808: “ The art of war is an art, which has principles, which 
it is never permissille to violate,” The security of the rear communi- 
cations against interruption and threat of danger from the enemy he 
reckons in the first line of these fundamental principles, and else- 
where he describes this principle as the A B eo the art of war. 
Napoleon therefore here, in laying no importance on the outflanking 
ef his base and in declaring his indifference with regard to the 
rupture of his communications with the Rhine and France, set himself 
in direct opposition with the very principles, which at other times, 
he had pronounced to be fundamental and determinative. To act 
methodically, according to his own rules, Napoleon would have 
had to confess that the line of the Elbe was only tobe pre- 
ferred as a base of operations as long as he had Russia and 
Prussia alone to deal with, but that after Austria had declared against 
him and the theatre of war had in consequence widened, extending 
from the shores of the Baltic to the coast of the Adriatic, he ought 
to have selected a base much further south so as to set the French 
Army almost or qu'te in the centre of the great war to be expected. 
Then an interruption of his communications with France need not 
have been feared. However, the Emperor was, on the other hand, 
undoubtedly right, when, in the conviction that success depended 
on co-operation between his various forces rather than on the 
schematic application of hard and fast rules, he set himself above doubt 
and scruple and rule, and assumed that a temporary interruption 
of his rearward communications would be immediately relieved by 
avictory won in Saxony. Yet involuntarily the question rises: How 
if the battle went against him? If then the Austrian Army lay on his 
line of retreat with 125,000 men, a situation, very like that on the 
Beresina, might easily develop. 


Suppositions and deductions of this kind were foreign to 
Napoleon’s character. Quite different motives weighed the scale 
for him. In the campaign of the spring of the year he had reconquered 
Germany up to the Oder, and his high spirit forbade him now to 
yield even a foot-breadth without compulsion. ‘ Did Alexander, 
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Hannibal or Cesar concern themsclves for their lines of retreat, 
when the moment came to fight for the mastery of the world”? ? as 
to the correctness or incorrectness of strategical decisions, says 
Moltke, in most cases the result alone can decide. The campaign 
of 1813 certainly turned out ill for the Emperor, but its course 
showed that it was neither the threatening nor the rupture of his 
communications with France which produced that result. 


Let us take the line of the Elbe as the accepted base of operations 
and pursue our enquiries further. 

The question now before Napoleon was whether to take an offensive 
or a defensive réle in the war. We have traced the reasoning and 
the grounds which dctermined him upon the strategic defensive. 
To appreciate this properly, we must bearin mind that he must 
have assumed the kKusso-Prussian main army to be in Silesia. 
This being.so, an offensive réle against the main army of his enemies, 
that is to say, against the point at which the critical fight must be 
fought out, was impossible under the circumstances and on the 
grounds named above. To wait therefore and see what this main 
army would do, to let him come on, was the only thing to do. 
‘The grouping of the forces in Silesia and Saxony can only be ap- 
proved on the same grounds,—it allowed of making front in any 
direction and of opposing every probable point of attack with at 
least equal forces. 


In regard to this, critics, taking a very false view of the situation, 
have often blamed the Emperor by pointing out “ how the grouping 
of his forces proves that he kept in view a march of the Austrian Army 
into Silesia, and not of the Russians and Prussians from Silesia into 

3ohemia. in spite of the military and political point of gravity being 
necessarily where the main army and head-quarters of the three 
Monarchs were, and although a great victory energetically followed 
up would have ended the war surcly and quickly.” This reproach 
is unjustified. The critic who assumes that Napoleon should have 
sought for the military point of gravity in Bohemia at the time, 
when he must have had to take his final resolutions, judges not from 
the position in which the Emperor acfually was, but froma stand- 
point of later knowledge allowing of a view of affairs, which 
Napoleon could not possibly have had at the time. Napoleon’s 
resolutions must have been taken, in outline, during the last days 
of the truce, that is, about the roth August, since otherwise he could 
not have had time’ to post his troops in their various positions. 
Qn the 1oth August there were only the Austrian Army, which the 
Emperor fairly regarded as his least dangerous adversary, in 
Bohemia, and whose strength he calculated at 100,000 men, whilst 
the Russo-Prussian Army, reckoned as 200,000 strong, were in 
Silesia. How then could Napoleon have expected to find the 
military centre of gravity in Bohemia? How could he foresee 
that on the rith 120,000 Russians and Prussians would quietly 
move over into Bohemia and thus alter the whole position of affairs ? 
We must therefore not merely regard the reproach as unjustified 
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but judging from Napoleon’s character and the spirit in which he 
had hitherto always acted, are even constrained to assume that, on 
hearing of this flank march of the Allies, he would not have losta 
moment in changing his base of operations to South Germany and 
in seizing the offensive against the new main army of-his opponents. 
His position would have become simpler, because clearer; he 
might well have entertained hopes of.bringing off a decisive action, 
which he had always regarded as the one solution of a difficult situation, 
and he wouldatlast have an objective to operate against, whose 
annihilation must have in any circumstances brought him peace with 
favourable conditions. 


Thus was the Emperor for the first time in the course of his life 
forced by circumstances to hold himself on the defensive, and to suffer 
being dictated to by his enemies. We have already pointed vut above 
how greatly this form of action was opposed tothe impatient nature 
of the man, how loudly the whole state of affairs inthe French Army 
demanded a decisive battle ; we shall therefore find it psychologi- 
cally intelligible that he should endeavour to take the offensive with, 
at all events, a portion of his forces. He, skilled connoisseur that he 
was of the French national character, felt too that it was necessary 
for the tranquillization of public opinion and for the re-establishment 
of popular regard in France, to say nothing of the half rebellious 
States of the Confederation, to quickly win a dazzling victory. These 
considerations all beckoned him, he thought, towards the northern 
theatre of war. Accordingly he determined to break off with 70,000 
men and act vigorously on the offensive in the direction of Berlin. 


In judging this decision of his, we have to propound two questions: 
Was the offensive, undertaken with a portion only of his forces, justifi- 
ed under existing circumstances? Was the direction of his attack 
correctly chosen ? 


To the first question the answer must be: No, 


From the various despatches written by the Emperor at this time 
it is clearly and distinctly manifest that he was expecting an 
attack by the Russo-Prussian Army from the direction of Silesia 
upon Dresden, combined with a flank attack by the Austrian Army 
by way of Gabel-Zittau. He had been convinced that this was their 
intention not only from the definite reports made by his agents in 
Vienna of the plans of the Allies proceeding from that city, but also 
because he considered that this operation on the part of his enemy 
would be attended with the greatest danger to himself, and because 
without doubt he would have acted so in their place. He reckoned 
the strength of the two hostile armies at 300,000 men. If he now de- 
tached so considerable a force from his ownarmy (70,009 men) and 
contented himself with placing opposite the 390,000 only an equal 
number, he at once renounced one of the chief factors of victory 
numerical superiority. So here again he set himself in opposition 
to his past, for surely it was he, who had introduced into the 
modern science of war numerical superiority as a main factor 
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of victory, of which the wars of the 18th century knew nothing. 
“The Science of War,” he had said, “consists of having when with 
an army in inferior strength superior forces at the point at which 
one attacks or is attacked.” “ If one wants to fight a battle, the 
tule is to concentrate all one’s forces. A single battalion often makes 
all the difference in the fate of a day’: he said in another place 

* * * * All theorists in fact are agreed in requiring a con- 
centration of force against the principal forces of the enemy. This 
fundamental rule is indeed so simple and obvicus that ironical 
comment upon it has not been wanting. It has been pointed out 
that it is very easy to wish to throw concentrated forces upon the 
critical point, but that the art really consists in correctly discerning 
this point. This is quite right. Butin the case before us not the 
least doubt could prevail. The principal enemy was the principal 
army, that of the Russians and Prussians; against these alone could 
a victory be won that would decide the general issue of the war; 
al! successes on the neighbouring theatres of war, great and dazzling 
as they might be, could weigh but little in the scale. While if the 
principal hostile army’ were decisively defeated, victories elsewhere 
would only be a matter of time; they must fall of themselves, like 
ripe fruit, into the lap of the conqueror. 


We can therefore only stigmatize the adoption of the offensive 
with a portion of the army as a great mistake. It weakened the French 
forces at the very point, at which they had necessarily to meet with 
the greatest numbers of the enemy, to say nothing of the fact that 
Napoleon’s calculation of the strength of the Allies rested only upon 
ieceponsiple reports, and surprises awaited him in this regard as 
we 

The second question is of far less importance, namely, in which 
direction the attack should have been directed, whether against the 
Crown Prince of Sweden or against the Austrian Army. Both offered 
fair prospects of success, as has been shown above, and since 1813 
the question, which was preferable, has beena standing argument 
in military literature, Taking the whole position of affairs, perhaps 
the offensive against the Northern Army seems the course the more 
likely to have led quickly to great success, as well as to have been 
the less hazardous, since Magdeburg and Wittenberg always ensured 
the line of retreat. “It is easy", as Count Yorck very rightly says, 
“to criticize the offensive operations in the Mark of Brandenburg 
with pre-knowledge of the later defeats at Gross-beeren and Don- 
newitz, yet, whilst it must be said that the latter could not have been 
foreseen, the Emperor was, on the whole, clearly justified in expecting 
a different result.” Assuredly, in order to bring about a different 
result, it would have been necessary to judge of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the northern theatre of war with less prejudice than 
Napoleon showed. He certainly judged the Commander of the 
Northern Army, his old comrade in arms, Bernadotte, correctly, and it 
would hardly be possible to characterize that General’s behaviour 
throughout the campaign better than in Napoleon’s contemptuous 
words-—" Il ne fera que piaffer”’, while the Emperor could hardly have 
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foreseen that the Crown Prince’s subordinate leaders would break down 
all the barriers of the military hierarchy, accept battles against their 
superior Gfficer’s wishes, and carry them thicugh to victory. But 
there was no excuse for his having appointed to lead the troops 
detailed against the Crown Prince, a man, who, though personally 
pre-eminently brave, was so totally incapable of the independent 
command of an army, as Marshal Oudinot; nor for not having 
better acquainted himself with the numerical strength of the Allies; 
nor for having so little conception of the spirit pervading the whole 
of Prussia and her army and in consequence for having unpardonably 
under-rated the military value of the Landwehr troops. This is all 
the more surprising in the “ Great Son of the, Great Revolution,” since 
he indeed both at the opening ofhis military career and latterly again 
in Spain had had opportunity enough to observe, of what such a militia 
was capable, when it fought for all that men hold most sacred and 
most dear, for freedom and the independence of their native land, for 
national honour and their own royal house. 


It is certain that Napoleon’s decisions were tascd upen a very 
deficient knowledge of circumstances in the allied armies, and that 
especially with regard to their numerical strength he went on 
toially false conclusions. Clausewitz remarks that—° The Com- 
mander, who is compelled to base his decisions upon given facts 
without possibility of kniwing whether they are correct or not. is 
ex, osed continually to the danger of errors, but is held excused. He 
can only be blamed, if it is proved that others in alike position and 
dependent upon equally ceficient matcrial have arrived at better, 
more correct conclusions. $ 

In his despatch of the 12th August the Empercr demanded of 
Marshals Ney, Macdonald, St.Cyr and Marmont a free expression 
of their opinions upon the plan of operations he had imparted to 
them. It is of the highest interest to learn what these opinions were, 
because they sprang froma knowledge of the general situation very 
similar to that of the Emperor. 

The replies came in from the Marshals in the course of the next 
day or two. Ney and Macdonald said that they could only approve 
of the Emperor's views and were convinced that the campaign about 
to open would be a fresh source of honour and glory for themselves 
and the French Army. No particular value is to be put on this 
answer. Doubtless Marshals Ney and Macdonald were two of the 
most brilliant personages who figured in the First Empire, whilst they 
were favourites even with Germans by reason of their bravery and 
often exhibited chivalrous feeling. But at atime of general turmoil, 
tossed by the waves of fortune within the course of a few years to the 
highest posts in the military hierarchy, half educated as they were and 
without compensatory talents, they had had neither the time nor the 
capacity to systematize their rich experience of war and to raise 
themselves thereby to independent views and judgment in strategical 
questions, Talent and routine had made them, as they had Oudinot, 
able Corps Commanders, but few opportunities had fallen to them on 
the one hand for the independent consideration of ways and means, 
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and on the other they had had no help from Napoleon to guide them 
towards the habit of adopting independent opinions. Neither there- 
fore were very capable of offering opinions of any value upon the 
tangled conditions of an extensive theatre of war. 


It was otherwise with Marshals St. Cyr and Marmont. Both 
of these men were well equipped in education, training and 
intelligence, had often held independent commands and added to a 
large war experience sound theoretical knowledge. Their opinions 
thercfore are of interest and value. 


Gouvion St. Cyr onthe morning ofthe 13th August had a long 
interview with the Emperor, when he freely explained his own views. 
He pointed out tothe Emperor that, judging by the positions in which 
he had placed the various groups of the army, he seemed to assume 
that the Austrians would advance by the Gabel-Zittau road, whereas 
in his (St. Cyr’s) opinion, they would in far greater likelihcod operate 
on the left bank of the Elbe. He deemed it hazardous, too, to assume 
the offensive at different, wid:ly separated points and to advance a 
large force towards Berlin, while the intention was simultaneously to 
fight a decisive battle in Silesia or on the Bohemian frontier. In_ his 
opinion it would have been advisable to remain on the defensive on 
the whole line of the Elbe, to concentrate some 150,0co men on the 
left bank of that river in a good position for defence between Magde- 
burg and Dresden, and to attack B»hemia energetically with the main 
bedy of thearmy, Pisowning the intention of belittling the impor- 
tance of capturing Berlin, he nevertheless considered that that ought 
not to be the primary object of attack : “ The difficulties of an advance 
against Berlin would be far more considerable than the Emperor 
seemed to believe ; besides, with the Prussians and Swedes, the new 
formed levies of the Landwehr and Landsturm hadto be dealt with, 
which were not altogether as contemptible as the Emperor thought; 
Bernadotte’s forces would certainly prove in superior strength to 
those detailed for the attack on Berlin ; Berlin was very well able to 
offer serious resistance, while the enthusiasm for the war, which 
pervaded all Prussia, was a motive force that deserved serious consi- 
deration.” In array against thcse cogent objections to operations 
against Berlin, St. Cyr. set the reasons for preferring an adoption of 
his own plan in eloquent terms: “ If the Emperor would concentrate 
150,000 men between Magdeburg and Dresden, his depdts and maga- 
zines would be covered from any hostile attempt, his communications 
with France would remain secure, and he could turn his undivided 
attention upon Austria. Without the assistance of her Allies, Austria 
could not save her States from the French invasion, and this assistance 
would probably not come before the decisive blows had fallen. 
Prague would be the pivot of his operations in Bohemia. On the 
upper Elbe and on the left bank ofthe Moldau he would find favour- 
able positions, should circumstances compel him to temporarily yield 
the offensive. He would bring himself into close touch with the 
Bavarian Army, which was being formed on the Austrian frontier 
and would thereby confirm anew the closeness of the alliance with 
Bavaria. Finally, he would relieve his ally, Saxony, already more thay 
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half ruined by the war,of the hardships of a campaign and would 
impose them upon a hostile and not yet exhausted country.” 


Summarized St. Cyr’s plan amounted to this,—the complete aban- 
donment of an attack on the Northern Army, the evacuation of the 
theatre of war east of the Elbe, posting an army of 150,000 men on 
the left bank of the Elbe, an attack on Bohemia with 250,000 men. 
It seems superfluous to look closer into this plan; it was one like 
any other, which might succeed and might as easily fail. The pros 
and cons regarding an attack on Bohemia had certainly been weighed 
by Napoleon. There was no doubt that St. Cyr’s plans had much in 
them that was dazzling, but what would have become of Napoleon, if 
he had failed to force a decisive battle on the Austrians in Bohemia? 
Would the 150,000 men in the fortificd camp on the Elbe have been 
capable of keeping the united forces of Bernadotte and Bliicher long 
incheck? So it is quite easy to understand that the Marshal failed 
to convince the Emperor, failed to shake his already fixed resolution, 
What, however, must strike us most now-a-days in the perusal of St. 
Cyr’s memoirs is his correct appreciation of conditions in the northern 
scene of opcrations. One naturally asks—How did St. Cyr come by this 
surprisingly correct knowledge of the state of affairs, and really extra- 
ordinarily true estimation of the value of the Landwehr and Landsturm, 
and of the strength in numbers of the two armies ? Had the Marshal other 
and better sources of information than the Emperor himself? Had he 
had the Emperor informed beforehand of what he knew and ‘had his 
views already been taken into consideration in the preparation of the 
Emperor’s plans, or had they only been deemed as the views of a 
subordinate General rendered pessimistic by the failure of many a 
well-laid plan and constantly inclined to exaggerated caution? A 
reply to these questions would be most interesting in tracing Napo- 
leon’s course of thought. Could it be proved that he had previously 
received reports upon the points raised by St. Cyr, that he had had 
explicit intelligence regarding the numerical strength of the Allies, 
the spirit of the people, the military value of the Landwehr, etc., then 
assuredly the frequent reproach would be justified that at this period 
of his career he had begun to lose his talent for objective judgment, 
and the inclination had grown more and more in him, to only vicw 
matters as he wished to have them. 


Let us now see what Marmont’s views were. He thus replied to 


the Emperor’s despatches of the 12th and 13th in a letter, dated the 
15th, from Bunzlau :— 


“T reply at once to Your Majesty’s despatches of the 12th and 
13th, as you have directed, without reserve. 1 cordially agree in the 
leading principle that the campaign must be opened with a great battle. 
Without a victory at the very commencement, to give us power over 
the enemy, our advance will have been rendered insecure. The battle 
must be fought under your auspices, under your immediate command, 
‘from whatever side the enemy shows himself, and for this purpose the 
army, numerous as it is, must be concentrated as quickly as possible. 
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Accordingly Your Majesty will perceive that in my opinion we ought 
in no case to spread out so far as to Liegnitz. Your doubts regarding 
the advantages ofa position, in which we should offer a flank to the 
enemy, if we should be strung out for eight marches along the Bohemian 
frontier, are too well founded to allow us to think of separating 
ourselves by such a distance from the Elbe. The same applies, in my 
opinion, to Bunzlau ; Gérlitz even ought only to be held by an advanced 
guard, I should propose that the whole army should be posted on 
the Spree and the Elbe and wait until the enemy is near enough to be 
overwhelmed. The concentration of the troops would make it possible 
for you to be present in person in case of any important occurrence, 
by which alone would victory be assured. I understand and share 
your impatience to capture Berlin; but this is not, 1 think, to be best 
attained by marching off straight upon that city. The fate of the 
campaign does not rest upon it; the capture of Berlin will be a conse- 
quence of battles fought elsewhere. If you insist upon undertaking 
the offensive in this direction at the very beginning of the campaigm 
you deprive yourself of a portion of your fighting strength, whilst the 
presence of a sinzle army corps in front of Torgau and a few 
manoeuvres from Hamburg or Magdeburg would suffice to neutralize 
the Prussian Army which is covering Berlin. When you have won a 
great battle on the Elbe or on the Spree, you can make any extraordinary 
movements you wish, and the march upon Berlin will be certain of 
success. If you feel you cannot wait so long for all this, I should far 
prefer to attack Rohemia direct. The trocps in Silesia could con- 
centrate on the Neisse to cover any movement by Peterswalde, draw 
closer to the Elbe, if the enemy marches upon them, and, lastly, con- 
form to the general movement or force their way directly into Bohemia 
by the Zittau defile. A victory in Bohemia would have incalculable 
results and put you in possession of a country, which could afford 
you plentiful supplies and might perhaps be detached from Austria, 
Then Prussia would fall into your hands. 


I have not personally seen the defensive works at Dresden; but 
from all I have heard I fear that Your Majesty is mistaken as to their 
actual strength and capacity for resistance. Nevertheless they figure 
largely in Your Majesty’s plans. Of all projects I hold it best to let 
the enemy come on, and then offer him battle, and if he is defeated, 
to act on a general offensive according to circumstances, for it is to be 
borne in mind that the French Army is in a far superior position for 
combined movements in comparison with the enemy, because the 
former is in a central position in open country, while the various 
portions of the latter describe a widely extended arc and are sepa- 
rated by mountains, In short, I must repeat to Your Majesty that by 
dividing your forces into three different, widely separated armies, 
you will renounce the advantage, which your own presence on the 
ficld ensures, and I very much fear that on the day on which you 
will think you have gained a victory and have won a decisive battle, 
y ou will hear that you have lost two battles elsewhere.” 


If we examine Marmont's view critically, we must acknowledge 
that the Marshal had a very clear idea of the situation. He, like 
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St. Cyr, is a decided opponent of the attack upon Berlin and believes 
that the allied troops in North Germany could be kept inactive by 
Davout and Girard and a corps at Torgau. He wants the whole army 
concentrated on the Spree, somewhere near Bautzen, there to await 
the enemy's advance and beat him decisively in a pitched battle. He 
lays very great importance on the personal presence of the Emperor 
in case of any serious action, because as he 8 expressed himself else- 
where in his memoirs, in his opinion Napoleon was the only man cap- 
able of commanding an army, with his Marshals as Chiefs of Corps 
under his direction. A comparison of Marmont’s proposals with the 
resolutions taken by the Emperor shows that the difference between 
the two lay almost exclusively in the rejection of the offensive moves 
ment against Berlin. If the Emperor abandoned this part of his plan, 
there was no longer any reason to push troops far out to the Bober, and 
they could very well be withdrawn to Gérlitz or Bautzen, as had been 
originally the Emperor’s intention. (Compare this despatch of the 
12th August.) 

We cannot, therefore, withhold our approval of Marmont’s pro- 
posals. They do not indeed betray the bold spirit of the Emperor, 
which in firm belief in the superiority of the French arms and in the 
proud seli-reliance of a great Commander held that the advantage of 
numerical superiority could be waived, but we cannot deny that the 
general position of affairs with Napoleon, the strength of his foes, the 
interior deficiencies of the French Army and the high stakes at issue, 
demanded extreme prudence in the conduct of the war, and that the 
Marshal was right, when, considering the youth and inexperience of 
the troops and want of discipline among the Marshals, he described 
the electrifying and restraining presence of the Emperor at all decisive 
points as an indispensable condition of success. Although it is im- 

ossible to say with certainty how matters might have developed, if 
Marmont’s proposals had been put into execution, yet it is safe to 
assume that in that case the defeats, which he had prophetically fore- 
told, might have been avoided at Gross-beeren and on the Katzbach, 
and that the victory at Dresden might have led to the overwhelming 
defeat of the main army of the Allies. As matters stood, their accept- 
ance was no longer possible, even if Napoleon wished, for, by the time 
tre Emperor had received Marmont’s despatches, the die was cast and 
the course of events could no longer be interrupted. 

We have come to the end of our critical reflections. As we 
glance at them once more and summarize their results, we see that 
the Emperor’s decisions sprang from motives, whose logic we must 
wonderingly admit, that at every turn they reflect the spirit of audacity 
and energy which distinguished the conduct of his most successful 
campaigns, that they however rested upon a chain of assumptions 
which did not completely correspond with reality, upon a view of 
persons and circumstances, which as the war went on proved to be 
only partially correct. Does this afford us grounds for finding fault 
with the great Soldier’s conception of the position and the measures 
he adopted? Hardly. ‘The foundations of the whole of a Come 
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but judging from Napoleon’s character and the spirit in which he 
had hitherto always acted, are even constrained to assume that, on 
hearing of this flank march of the Allies, he would not have lost a 
moment in changing his base of operations to South Germany and 
in seizing the offensive against the new main army of-his opponents. 
His position would have become simpler, because clearer; he 
might well have entertained hopes of bringing off a decisive action, 
which he had always regarded as the one solution of a difficult situation, 
and he wouldatlast have an objective to operate against, whose 
annihilation must have in any circumstances brought him peace with 
favourable conditions, 


Thus was the Emperor for the first time in the course of his life 
forced by circumstanccs to hold himself on the defensive, and to suffer 
being dictated to by his enemies. We have already pointed vut above 
how greatly this form of action was opposed tothe impaticnt nature 
of the man, how loudly the whole state of affairs inthe French Army 
demanded a decisive battle ; we shall therefore find it psychologi- 
cally intelligible that he should endeavour to take the offensive with, 
at allevents, a portion of his forces. He, skilled connoisseur that he 
was of the French national character, felt too that it was necessary 
for the tranquillization of public opinion and for the re-establishment 
of popular regard in France, to say nothing of the half rebellious 
States of the Confederation, to quickly win a dazzling victory. These 
considerations all beckoned him, he thought, towards the northern 
theatre of war. Accordingly he determined to break off with 70,000 
men and act vigorously on the offensive in the direction of Berlin. 


In judging this decision of his, we have to propound two questions : 
Was the offensive, undertaken with a portion only of his forces, justifi- 
ed under existing circumstances? Was the direction of his attack 
correctly chosen ? 


To the first question the answer must be: No. 


From the various despatches written by the Emperor at this time 
it is clearly and distinctly manifest that he was expecting an 
attack by the Russo-Prussian Army from the direction of Silesia 
upon Dresden, combined with a flank attack by the Austrian Army 
by way of Gabel-Zittau, He had been convinced that thiswas their 
intention not only fromthe definite reports made by his agents in 
Vienna of the plans of the Allies proceeding from that city, but also 
because he considered that this operation on the part of his enemy 
would be attended with the greatest danger to himself, and because 
without doubt he would have acted so in their place. He reckoned 
the strength of the two hostile armics at 300,000 men. If he now de- 
tached so considerable a force from his ownarmy (70,009 men) and 
contented himself with placing opposite the 30,000 only an equal 
number, he at once renounced one of the chief factors of victory 
numerical superiority. So here again he sct himself in opposition 
to his past, for surely it was he, who had introduced into the 
modern science of war numerical superiority as a main factor 
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forescen that the Crown Prince's subordinate leaders would break down 
all the barriers of the military hierarchy, accept battles against their 
superior Officer’s wishes, and carry them thicugh to victory. But 
there was no excuse for his having appointed to lead the troops 
detailed against the Crown Prince, a man, who, though personally 
pre-eminently brave, was so totally incapable of the independent 
command of an army, as Marshal Oudinot; nor for not having 
better acquainted himself with the numerical strength of the Allies ; 
nor for having so little conception of the spirit pervading the whole 
of Prussia and her army and in consequence for having unpardonably 
under-rated the military value of the Landwehr troops. This is all 
the more surprising in the “ Great Son of the, Great Revolution,” since 
he indeed both at the opening of his military carcer and latterly again 
in Spain had had opportunity enough to observe, of what such a militia 
was capable, when it fought for all that men hold most sacred and 
most dear, for freedom and the independence of their native land, for 
national honour and their own royal house. 

It is certain that Napoleon’s decisions were tascd upena very 
deficient knowledge of circumstances inthe allied armies, and that 
especially with regard to their numerical strength he went on 
tovally false conclusions. Clausewitz remarks that—° The Com- 
mander, who is compelled to base his decisions upon given facts 
without possibility of kn.wing whether they are correct or not. is 
ex, oscd continually to the danger of errors, but is held excused. He 
can only be blamed, if it is proved that others in alike position and 
dependent upon equally ceficient matcrial have arrived at better, 
more correct conclusions. : 

In his despatch of the 12th August the Empercr demanded of 
Marshals Ney, Macdonald, St.Cyr and Marmont a free expression 
of tleir opinions upon the plan of operations he had imparted to 
them. It is of the highest interest to learn what these opinions were, 
because they sprang from a knowledge of the general situation very 
similar to that of the Emperor. 

The replies came in from the Marshals in the course of the next 
day or two. Ney and Macdonald said that they could only approve 
of the Emperor's views and were convinced that the campaign about 
to open would be a fresh source of honour and glory for themselves 
and the French Army. No particular value is to be put on this 
answer. Doubtless Marshals Ney and Macdonald were two of the 
most brilliant personages who figured in the First Empire, whilst they 
were favourites even with Germans by reason of their bravery and 
often exhibited chivalrous feeling. But at atime of general turmoil, 
tossed by the waves of fortune within the course of a few years to the 
highest posts in the military hierarchy, half educated as they were and 
without compensatory talents, they had had neither the time nor the 
capacity to systematize their rich expericnce of war and to raise 
themselves thereby to independent views and judgment in stratcgical 
questions, Talent and routine had made them, as they had Oudinot, 
able Corps Commanders, but few opportunities had fallen to them on 
the one fend for the independent consideration of ways and means, 
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and action in the Emperor's own person, in spite of his great gra sa, 
could not fail to have its disadvantages. It is obvious trat pm & toca 
were Generals produced ready to accept responsilaity, ams ine 
defeats woich the Mar-hals, thrown more than usually up-o t- ¢ 
own resources, suffered in this campaign are directly thaceal.e 1 
the Napoleonic system. 


To turn now to the details of Napoleon's plains. A nonber @ 
critics have found fault with the choice by the Einprror ot the b te 
asa lase of operations, and Lecause he did not retire behire tee 
Ine of the Rhine or at all events of the Saale. The reasons ac: ew 
foe the former view are hardly worth taking seriously, There was re 
necessity whatever for retreating: 90 far, while to have done so wer! 
have been an unparailelied acknowledgment Of moral defeat, wns 
have summoned ail Europe in arms tothe frontiers of France. a- 
would have leit the fate of the Rhenish Confederation, Ho far 2, 
Switzerland and Italy to the mercy of the Allies ; it would lave bere 
preferable to accept all the conditions of peace they had chere . 
‘The object of the strugyle was for Napoleon the attainmen: .@ 
peace on as favourable terms as possible If, however, he was trae 
to obtain peace, favourable from his point of view, after a vite. as 
advance to the banks of the Oder, one can easily calculate wet 
hind of peace would have been granted him after a voluntary ret cee 
ment back tothe Rhine. Besides, as Jomini justly shows, Napocece 
forces wou'd by no means have sufhecd to guard the Ine of tre 
Rhine from Basel to Amsterdam, the less so, as he weula bave bes 
forced toleave a large proportion of his army as garrisons of eco 
tous fortresses. “Instead of shutting up 150,000 men in fortresses 
and puttirg France under contribution, we kept ail these tess 
active, reintorced them from the Khenish Contingents and cares 
on the war fac from our own territory.” 


A retirement to behind the Saale would have given Nap’ a 
the advantage of not havirg his base line flanked by the so -+: 
angle of Bohemian territory | but the Saale is rot a tiverebarner oo. 
the Elbe, and Napoleon would bave foregone all the advar‘a.-s, 
which the pessession of the numerous bibe fortresses and crease 
places assured him. The flanking of the Elbe line, upon whoa t 
Alhed Generals in the spirit of the time laid so much stress, gave 
Napoleon no uneasiness. In bis eninently practical view he theo. + 
lithe of strategrcal disadvantages in regard to the peneral fort aa s 
waseven of cpinion that every such disadvantage could be ease 
counterbalanced Ly tactical successes in the field. Alove allt): ae 
tactical victory was what he sought fog, and be judged a posiboa ty ise 
vossit ity of gaining tactical succesa. [twas therefore all the ace te 
kis, whether, as rumeur went, the Austrians should take the ofens ve 
io the direction of Munich, fall upon the States of the Kline, ard axe 
his comn uni ations with the Khiue and France. Foe any seh eae 
tensive cperations time would Le needed, and successes wheh fe “ve 
he withia the bounds of possibilty foe his enemies im the coarse 
of weeks could be rendered impossible by immediate victories at 
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their inception. If the Austrian Army should turn on South Ger- 
many, it would be absent from tke scene of the decisive battle 
fought in Saxony or Silesia. The temporary interruption of his 
communications with France had no danger for Napoleon; he could 
dispense with the inconvenience for some time, and they would be 
restored again as soon as the Russo-Prussian Army in Silesia had 
been defeated. Besides which the Allied Forces operating in South 
Germany would run precisely the same danger as the French Army 
did of having its communications with its base cut off. 


It is no easy matter to attempt to criticize a master of war like 
Napoleon. One can but point out that the run of his reasoning, as we 
have sketched it in the preceding paragraph, does not correspond 
with the standard, methodical conduct of war. As Napoleon himself 
had said : “ Every well-conducted campaign is a metkodica!ly con- 
ducted campaign, ” and, as he wrote to his brother, the King of 
Spain, in 1808: “The art of war is an art, which has principles, which 
it is never permissil-‘le to violate.” The sccurity of the rear communi- 
cations against interruption and threat of danger from the enemy he 
reckons in the first line of these fundamental principles, and else- 
where he describes this principle as the A B ot the art of war. 
Napoleon therefore here, in laying no importance on the outflanking 
cf his base and in declaring his indifference with regard to the 
rupture of his communications with the Rhine and France, set himself 
in direct opposition with the very principles, which at other times, 
he had pronounced to be fundamental and determinative. To act 
methodically, according ta his own rules, Napoleon would have 
tad to confess that the line of the Elbe was only tobe pre- 
ferred as a base of operations as long as he had Russia and 
Prussia alone to deal with, but that after Austria had declared against 
him and the theatre of war had in consequence widencd, extending 
from the shores of the Baltic to the coast of the Adriatic, he ought 
to have selected a base much further south so as to set the French 
Army almost or quite in the centre of the great war to be expected. 
Then an interruption of his communications with France need not 
have been feared. However, the Emperor was, on the other hand, 
undoubtedly right, when, in the conviction that success depended 
on co-operation between his various forces rather than on the 
schematic application of hard and fast rules, he set himself above doubt 
and scruple and rule, and assumed that a temporary interruption 
of his rearward communications would be immediately relieved by 
a victory won in Saxony. Yet involuntarily the question rises: How 
if the battle went against him? If then the Austrian Army lay on his 
line of retreat with 125,000 men, a situation, very like that on the 
Beresina, might easily develop. 


Suppositions and deductions of this kind were foreign to 
Napoleon’s character. Quite different motives weighed the scale 
for him. In the campaign of the spring of the year he had reconquered 
Germany up to the Oder, and his high spirit forbade him now to 
yield even a foot-breadth without compulsion. ‘ Did Alexander, 
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Hannibal or Cesar concern themselves for their lines of retreat, 
when the moment came to fight for the mastery of the world” ? as 
to the correctness or incorrectness of strategical decisions, says 
Moltke, in most casesthe result alone can decide. The campaign 
of 1813 certainly turned out iil for the Emperoz, but its course 
showed that it was neither the threatening nor the rupture of his 
communications with France which produced that result. 

Let us take the line of the Elbe as the accepted base of operations 
and pursue our enquiries further. 

The question now before Napoleon was whether to take an offensive 
or a defensive réle in the war. We have traced the reasoning and 
the grounds which determined him upon the strategic defensive. 
‘Yo appreciate this properly, we must bearin mind that he must 
have assumed the Kusso-Prussian main army to be in Silesia. 
This being.so, an offensive réle against the main army of his enemies, 
that is to say, against the point at which the critical fight must be 
fought out, was impossible under the circumstances and on the 
grounds named above. To wait therefore and see what this main 
army would do, to let him come on, was the only thing to do. 
‘Phe grouping of the forces in Silesia and Saxony can only be ap- 
proved on the same grounds,—it allowed of making front in any 
direction and of opposing every probable point of attack with at 
least equal forces. 


In regard to this, critics, taking a very false view of the situation, 
have often blamed the Emperor by pointing out “ how the grouping 
of his forces proves that he kept in view a march of the Austrian Army 
into Silesia, and not of the Russians and Prussians from Silesia into 
Lohemia in spite of the military and political point of gravity being 
necessarily where the main army and head-quarters of the three 
Monarchs were, and although a great victory energetically followed 
up would have ended the war surely and quickly.” This reproach 
is unjustified. The critic who assumes that Napoleon should have 
songht for the military point of gravity in Bohemia at the time, 
when he must have had to take his final resolutions, judges not from 
the position in which the Emperor acfually was, but froma stand- 
point of later knowledge allowing of a view of affairs, which 
Napoleon could not possibly have had at the time. Napoleon's 
resolutions must have been taken, in outline, during the last days 
of the truce, that is, about the roth August, since otherwise he could 
not have had time’ to post his troops in their various positions. 
On the toth August there were only the Austrian Army, which the 
Emperor fairly regarded as his least dangerous adversary, in 
Bohemia, and whose strength he calculated at 100,000 men, whilst 
the Russo-Prussian Army, reckoned as 200,000 strong, were in 
Silesia) How then could Napoleon have expected to find the 
military centre of gravity in Bohemia? How could he foresee 
that on the 11th 120,000 Russians and Prussians would quietly 
move over into Bohemia and thus alter the whole position of affairs? 
We must therefore not merely regard the reproach as unjustified 
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but judging from Napoleon’s character and the spirit in which he 
had hitherto always acted, are even constrained to assume that, on 
hearing of this flank march of the Allies, he would not have lost a 
moment in changing his base of operations to South Germany and 
in seizing the offensive against the new main army of-his opponents. 
His position would have become simpler, because clearer; he 
might well have entertained hopes of bringing off a decisive action, 
which he had always regarded as the one solution of a difficult situation, 
and he wouldatlast have an objective to operate against, whose 
annihilation must have in any circumstances brought him peace with 
favourable conditions, 


Thus was the Emperor for the first time in the course of his life 
forced by circumstances to hold himsclf on the defensive, and to suffer 
being dictated to by his encmies. We have already pointed vut above 
how greatly this form of action was opposed tothe impatient nature 
of the man, how loudly the whole state of affairs inthe French Army 
demanded a decisive battle ; we shall therefore find it psychologi- 
cally intelligible that he should endeavour to take the offensive with, 
at all events, a portion of his forces. He, skilled connoisseur that he 
was of the French national character, felt too that it was necessary 
for the tranquillization of public opinion and for the re-establishment 
of popular regard in France, to say nothing of the half rebellious 
States of the Confederation, to quickly win a dazzling victory. These 
considerations all beckoned him, he thought, towards the northern 
theatre of war. Accordingly he determined to break off with 70,000 
men and act vigorously on the offensive in the direction of Berlin, 


In judging this decision of his, we have to propound two questions : 
Was the offensive, undertaken with a portion only of his forces, justifi- 
ed under existing circumstances? Was the direction of his attack 
correctly chosen ? 


To the first question the answer must be: No, 


From the various despatches written by the Emperor at this time 
it is clearly and distinctly manifest that he was expecting an 
attack by the Russo-Prussian Army from the direction of Silesia 
upon Dresden, combined with a flank attack by the Au-trian Army 
by way of Gabel-Zittau. He had been convinced that this was their 
intention not only fromthe definite reports made by his agents in 
Vienna of the plans of the Allics proceeding from that city, but also 
because he considered that this operation on the part of his enemy 
would be attended with the greatest danger to himself, and because 
without doubt he would have acted so in their place. He reckoned 
the strength of the two hostile armics at 300,000 men. If he now des 
tached so considerable a force from his ownarmy (70,009 men) and 
contented himsclf with placing opposite the 390,000 only an equal 
number, he at once renounced one of the chief factors of victory —— 
numerical superiority. So here again he set himself in opposition 
to his past, for surely it was he, who had introduced into the 
modern science of war numerical superiority as a main factor 
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of victory, of which the wars of the 18th century knew nothing, 
“The Science of War,” he had said, “consists of having when with 
an army in inferior strength superior forces at the point at which 
one attacks or is attacked.” “ If one wants to fight a battle, the 
rule is to concentrate allone’s forces. A single battalion often makes 
all the difference in the fate of a day”: he said in another place 

* * % * All theorists in fact are agreed in requiring a con- 
centration of force against the principal forces of the enemy. This 
fundamental rule is indeed so simple and obvicus that ironical 
comment upon it has not been wanting. It has been pointed out 
that it is very easy to wish to throw concentrated forces upon the 
critical point, but that the art really consists in correctly discerning 
this point. Thisis quite right. Butin the case before us not the 
least doubt could prevail. The principal enemy was the principal 
army, that of the Russians and Prussians; against these alone could 
a victory be won that would decide the general issue of the war; 
al! successes on the neighbouring theatres of war, great and dazaling 
as they might be, could weigh but little in the scale, While if the 
principal hostile army were decisively defeated, victories elsewhere 
would only be a matter of time; they must fall of themselves, like 
ripe fruit, into the lap of the conqueror. 


We can therefore only stigmatize the adoption of the offensive 
with a portion of the army as a great mistake. It weakened the French 
forces at the very point, at which they had necessarily to meet with 
the greatest numbers of theenemy, to say nothing of the fact that 
Napoleon’s calculation of the strength of the Allies rested only upon 
Eceeeariple Teports, and surprises awaited him in this regard as 
wel 

The second question is of far less importance, namely, in which 
direction the attack should have been directed, whether against the 
Crown Prince of Sweden or against the Austrian Army. Both offered 
fair prospects of success, as has been shown above, and since 1813 
the question, which was preferable, has been a standing argument 
in military literature, Taking the whole position of affairs, perhaps 
the offensive against the Northern Army seems the course the more 
likely to have led quickly to great success, as well as to have been 
the less hazardous, since Magdeburg and Wittenberg always ensured 
the line of retreat. “It is easy”, as Count Yorck very rightly says, 
“to criticize the offensive operations in the Mark of Brandenburg 
with pre-knowledge of the later defeats at Gross-beeren and Don- 
newitz, yet, whilst it must be said that the latter could not have been 
foreseen, the Emperor was, on the whole, clearly justified in expecting 
a different result.” Assuredly, in order to bring about a different 
result, it would have been necessary to judge of the conditions pre- 
vailing in the northern theatre of war with less prejudice than 
Napoleon showed. He certainly judged the Commander of the 
Northern Army, his old comrade in arms, Bernadotte, correctly, and it 
would hardly be possible to characterize that General’s behaviour 
throughout the campaign better than in Napoleon’s contemptuous 
words—~“ Il ne fera que piaffer”, while the Emperor could hardly have 
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foreseen that the Crown Prince’s subordinate leaders would break down 
allthe barriers of the military hierarchy, accept battles against their 
superior Gfficer’s wishes, and carry them thicugh to victory. But 
there was no excuse for his having appointed to lead the troops 
detailed against the Crown Prince, a man, who, though personally 
pre-eminently brave, was so totally incapable of the independent 
command of an army, as Marshal Oudinot; nor for not having 
better acquainted himself with the numerical strength of the Allies; 
nor for having so little conception of the spirit pervading the whole 
of Prussia and her army and in consequence for having unpardonably 
under-rated the military value of the Landwehr troops. This is all 
the more surprising in the “ Great Son of the, Great Revolution,” since 
he indeed both at the opening of his military career and latterly again 
in Spain had had opportunity enough to observe, of what such a militia 
was capable, when it fought for all that men hold most sacred and 
most dear, for freedom and the independence of their native land, for 
tational honour and their own royal house. 

It is certain that Napoleon’s decisions were -ased upen a very 
deficient knowledge of circumstances in the allied armies, and that 
especially with regard to their numerical strength he went on 
toially false conclusions. Clausewitz remarks that—° The Com- 
Mander, who is compelled to base his decisions upon given facts 
without possibility of knuwing whether they are correct or not. is 
ex} osed continually to the danger of errors, but is held excused. He 
can only be blamed, if it is proved that others in alike position and 
dependent upon equally ceficient material have arsived at better, 
More correct conclusions. % 


In his despatch of the 12th August the Empercr demanded of 
Marshals Ney, Macdonald, St.Cyr and Marmont a free expression 
of their opinions upon the plan of operations he had imparted to 
them. It is of the highest interest to learn what these opinions were, 
because they sprang from a knowledge of the general situation very 
similar to that of the Emperor. 

The replies came in from the Marshals in the course of the next 
day or two. Ney and Macdonald said that they could only approve 
of the Emperor's views and were convinced that the campaign about 
‘0 open would be a fresh source of honour and glory for themselves 
and the French Army. No particular value is to be put on this 
answer. Doubtless Marshals Ney and Macdonald were two of the 
most brilliant personages who figured in the First Empire, whilst they 
Were favourites even with Germans by reason of their bravery and 
often exhibited chivalrous feeling. But at atime of general turmoil, 
oe by the waves of fortune within the course of a few years to the 
highest posts inthe military hierarchy, half educated as they were and 
Without compensatory talents, they had had neither the time nor the 
eect to systematize their rich experience of war and to raise 

emselves thereby to independent views and judgment in strategical 
eee Talent and routine had made them, as they had Oudinot, 
the on Ps Commanders, but few opportunities had fallen to them on 
© One hand for the independent consideration of ways and means, 
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and on the other they had had no help from Napoleon to guide them 
towards the habit of adopting independent opinions. Neither there. 
fore were very capable of offering opinions of any value upon the 
tangled conditions of an extensive theatre of war. 


It was otherwise with Marshals St. Cyr and Marmont. Both 
of these men were well equipped in education, training and 
intelligence, had often held independent commands and added to a 
large war experience sound theoretical knowledge. Their opinions 
thercfore are of interest and value. 


Gouvion St. Cyr onthe morning ofthe 13th August had a long 
interview with the Emperor, when he freely explained his own views. 
He pointed out tothe Emperor that, judging by the positions in which 
he had placed the various groups of the army, he seemed to assume 
that the Austrians would advance by the Gabel-Zittau road, whereas 
in his (St. Cyr’s) opinion, they would in far greater likelihcod operate 
on the left bank of the Elbe. He deemed it hazardous, too, to assume 
the offensive at different, widly separated points and to advance a 
large force towards Berlin, whilc the intention was simultaneously to 
fight a decisive battle in Silesia or on the Bohemian frontier. In bis 
opinion it would have been advisable to remain on the defensive on 
the whole line of the Elbe, to concentrate some 150,0co men on the 
left bank of that river in a good position for defence between Magde- 
burg and Dresden, and to attack Bohemia energetically with the main 
bedy of thearmy. Disowning the intention of belittling the impor- 
tance of capturing Berlin, he nevertheless considered that that ought 
not to be the primary object of attack : “The difficulties of an advance 
against Berlin would be far more considerable than the Emperor 
seemed to believe ; besides, with the Prussians and Swedes, the new 
formed levies of the Landwehr and Landsturm had to be dealt with, 
which were not altogether as contemptible as the Emperor thought; 
Bernadotte’s forces would certainly prove in superior strength to 
those detailed for the attack on Berlin; Berlin was very well able to 
offer serious resistance, while the enthusiasm for the: war, which 
pervaded all Piussia, was a motive force that deserved serious consi- 
deration.” In array against thcse cogent objections to operations 
against Berlin, St. Cyr. set the reasons for preferring an adoption of 
his own plan in eloquent terms: “ If the Emperor would concentrate 
150,000 men between Magdeburg and Dresden, his depdts and maga- 
zines would be covered from any hostile attempt, his communications 
with France would remain secure, and he could turn his undivided 
attention upon Austria. Without the assistance of her Allies, Austria 
could not save her States from the French invasion, and this assistance 
would probably not come before the decisive blows had fallen, 
Prague would be the pivot of his operations in Bohemia. On the 
upper Elbe and on the left bank ofthe Moldau he would find favour- 
able positions, should circumstances compel him to temporarily yield 
the offensive. He would bring himself into close touch with the 
Bavarian Army, which was being formed on the Austrian frontier 
and would thereby confirm anew the closeness of the alliance with 
Bavaria. Finally, he would relieve his ally, Saxony, already more than 
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half ruined by the war, of the hardships of a campaign and would 
impose them upon a hostile and not yet exhausted country,” 


Summarized Sr. Cyr’s plan amounted to this,—the complete ahan- 
donment of an attack on the Northern Army, the evacuation of the 
theatre of war east of the Elbe, posting an army of 150,000 men on 
the left bank of the Elbe, an attack on Bohemia with 250,000 men. 
Itseems superfluous to look closer into this plan; it was one like 
any other, which might succeed and might as easily fail. The pros 
and cons regarding an attack on Bohemia had certainly been weighed 
by Napoleon. There wasno doubt that St. Cyr’s plans had much in 
them that was dazzling, but what would have become of Napoleon, if 
he had failed to force a decisive battle on the Austrians in Bohemia? 
Would the 150,000 men in the fortified camp on the Elbe have been 
capable of keeping the united forces of Bernadotte and Bliicher long 
incheck? So it is quite easy to understand that the Marshal failed 
to convince the Emperor, failed to shake his already fixed resolution, 
What, however, must strike us most now-a-days in’ the perusal of St. 
Cyr's memoirs is his correct appreciation of conditions in the northern 
scene of operations. One naturally asks—How did St. Cyr come by this 
surprisingly correct knowledge of the state of affairs, and really extra- 
ordinarily true estimation of the value of the Landwehr and Landsturm, 
and of the strength in numbers of the two armics ? Had the Marshal other 
and better sources of information than the Emperor himself? Had he 
had the Emperor informed beforchand of what he knew and had his 
views already been taken into consideration in the preparation of the 
Emperor’s planus, or had they only been decmed as the views of a 
subordinate General rendered pessimistic by the failure of many a 
well-laid plan and constantly inclined to exaggerated caution? A 
reply to these questions would be most interesting in tracing Napo- 
leon’s course of thought. Could it be proved that he had previously 
Teceived reports upon the points raised by St. Cyr, that he had had 
explicit intelligence regarding the numerical strength of the Allics, 
the spirit of the people, the military value of the Landwehr, etc., then 
assuredly the frequent reproach would be justificd that at this period 
of his career he had begun to lose his talent for objective judgment, 
and the inclination had grown more and more in him, to only vicw 
Matters as he wished to have them. 


Let us now see what Marmont’s views were. He thus replied to 
the Emperor's despatches of the 12th and 13th in a letter, dated the 
15th, from Bunzlau :— 

“TI reply at once to Your Majesty's despatches of the 12th and 
13th, as you have directed, without reserve. I cordially agree in the 
wee Principle that the campaign must be opened with a great battle. 
th ithout a victory at the very commencement, to give us power over 
a roe our advance will have been rendered insecure. The battle 
ee e fought under your auspices, under your immediate command, 
- m whatever side the enemy shows himself, and for this purpose the 
mY: Dumerous as it is, must be concentrated as quickly as possible. 
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Accordingly Your Majesty will perceive that in my opinion we ough€ 
in no case to spread out so far as to Liegnitz. Your doubts regarding 
the advantages ofa position, in which we should offer a flank to the 
enemy, if we should be strung out for eight marches along the Bohemian 
frontier, are too well founded to allow us to think of separating 
ourselves by such a distance from the Elle. The same applies, in my 
opinion, to Bunzlau ; Gérlitz even ought only to be held by an advanced 
guard, I should propose that the whole army should be posted on 
the Spree and the Elbe and wait until the enemy is near enough to be 
overwhelmed, The concentration of the treops would make it possible 
for you to be present in person in case of any important occurrence, 
by which alone would victory be assured. I understand and share 
your impatience to capture Berlin ; but this is not, 1 think, to be best 
attained by marching off straight upon that city. The fate of the 
campaign does not rest upon it; the capture of Berlin will be a conse- 
quence of battles fought elsewhere. If you insist upon undertaking 
the offensive in this direction at the very beginning of the campaigm 
you deprive yourself of a portion of your fighting strength, whilst the 
presence of a single army corps in front of Torgau and a few 
manoeuvres from Hamburg or Magdeburg would suffice to neutralize 
the Prussian Army which is covering Berlin. When you have won a 
great battle on the Elbe or on the Spree, you can make any extraordinary 
movements you wish, and the march upon Berlin will be certain of 
success. If you feel you cannot wait so long for all this, I should far 
prefer to attack Rohemia direct. The trocps in Silesia could con- 
centrate on the Neisse to cover any movement by Peterswalde, draw 
closer to the Elbe, if the enemy marches upon them, and, lastly, con- 
form to the general movement or force their way directly into Bohemia 
by the Zittau defile. A victory in Bohemia would have incalculable 
results and put you in possession of a country, which could afford 
you plentiful supplies and might perhaps be detached from Austria, 
Then Prussia would fall into your hands. 


I have not personally seen the defensive works at Dresden; but 
from all I have Ror I fear that Your Majesty is mistaken as to their 
actual strength and capacity for resistance. Nevertheless they figure 
largely in Your Majesty’s plans. Of all projects | hold it best to let 
the enemy come on, and then offer him battle, and if he is defeated, 
to act on a general offensive according to circumstances, for it is to be 
borne in mind that the French Army is in a far superior position for 
combined movements in comparison with the enemy, because the 
former is in a central position in open country, while the various 
portions of the latter describe a widely extended arc and are sepa- 
rated by mountains, In short, I must repeat to Your Majesty that by 
dividing your forces into three different, widely separated armies, 
you will renounce the advantage, which your own presence on the 
field ensures, and I very much fear that on the day on which you 
will think you have gained a victory and have won a decisive battle, 
you will hear that you have lost two battles elsewhere.” 


If we examine Marmont's view critically, we must acknowledge 
that the Marshal had a very clear idea of the situation, He, lire 
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St. Cyr, is a decided opponent of the attack upon Berlin and believes 
that the allied troops in North Germany could be kept inactive by 
Davout and Girard and a corps at Torgau. He wants the whole army 
concentrated on the Spree, somewhere near Bautzen, there to await 
the enemy's advance and beat him decisively in a pitched battle. He 
lays very great importance on the personal presence of the Emperor 
in case of any serious action, because as he has expressed himself else- 
where in his memoirs, in his opinion Napoleon was the only man cap- 
able of commanding an army, with his Marshals as Chiefs of Corps 
under his direction. A comparison of Marmont’s proposals with the 
resolutions taken by the Emperor shows that the difference between 
the two lay almost exclusively in the rejection of the offensive moves 
ment against Berlin. If the Emperor abandoned this part of his plan, 
there was no longer any reason to push troops far out tothe Bober, and 
they could very well be withdrawn to Gorlitz or Bautzen, as had been 
originally the Emperor's intention. (Compare this despatch of the 
sath August.) 


We cannot, therefore, withhold our approval of Marmont’s pro- 
posals. They do not indeed betray the bold spirit of the Emperor, 
which in firm belief in the superiority of the French arms and in the 
proud sell-reliance of a great Commander held that the advantage of 
numerical superiority could be waived, but we cannot deny that the 
general position of affairs with Napoleon, the strength of his foes, the 
interior deficiencies of the French Army and the high stakes at issue, 
demanded extreme prudence in the conduct of the war, and that the 
Marshal was right, when, considering the youth and inexperience of 
the troops and want of discipline among the Marshals, he described 
the electrifying and restraining presence of the Emperor at all decisive 
points as an indispensable condition of success. Although it is im- 

ossible to say with certainty how matters might have developed, if 
Harmoat’s proposals had been put into execution, yet it is safe to 
assume that in that case the defeats, which he had prophetically fore- 
told, might have been avoided at Gross-beeren and on the Katzbach, 
and that the victory at Dresden might have led to the overwhelming 
defeat of the main army of the Allies. As matters stood, their accept- 
ance was no longer possible, even if Napoleon wished, for, by the time 
tte Emperor had received Marmont’s despatches, the die was cast and 
the course of events could no longer be interrupted. 


We have come to the end of our critical reflections. As we 
glance at them once more and summarize their results, we see that 
the Emperor’s decisions sprang from motives, whose logic we must 
wonderingly admit, that at every turn they reflect the spirit of audacity 
and energy which distinguished the conduct of his most successtul 
campaigns, that they however rested upon a chain of assumptions 
which did not completely correspond with reality, upon a view of 
persons and circumstances, which as the war went on proved to be 
only partially correct. Does this afford us grounds for finding fault 
with the great Soldier’s conception of the position and the measures 
he adopted? Hardly. ‘ The foundations of the whole of a Come 
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mander’s actions,” says Clausewitz, ‘are based on the news he receives 
about the enemy. If we reflect on the nature of these foundations, 
we recognize from their untrustworthy and changeable character how 
dangerous is the edifice the Commander builds, how easily it can come 
tumbling down and bury its architect in the ruins.’ Napoleon there- 
fore was justified in declaring to his friends on the evening of the 
33th August: “I have calculated everything; the rest depends on 
Fate.’”’ Fate, however, was to decide against him to the welfare of 
Prussia, Germany, and indeed of all Europe. 
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NOTICE. 


The sum of Rs. 500, allotted by the Council of 
the United Service Institution of India, as premia for 
articles contributed to the Journal during 1901, was 
distributed between the undermentioned officers :-— 


Lieut.-Colonel F. M. Rundall, p.s.o., Commanding 
1-4th Gurkha Rifles. 


Lieut.-Colone] G. P. Ranken, 46th Punjab Infantry. 
Major T. E. Compton, Northamptonshire Regiment. 
Major W. D. Thomson, 1st Bengal Lancers. 

Major E. J. Medley, 17th Bengal Lancers. 

Captain A. A. E. Campbell, 25th Punjab Infantry. 
Captain W. C, Walton, 4th Bombay Rifles. 


Captain R. G. Burton, 1st Infantry, Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, 


Captain H. H. Dowding, Essex Regiment. 
Captain W. B. James, 2nd Bengal Lancers. 


C. B. 


Captain H. H. F. Turner, 2nd Bengal Lancers, 


Captain E. Dawson, Rangoon Volunteer Rifles (late 
Sergeant, Lumsden’s Horse). 


Lieutenant F. P. P. Rouse, rst Lancers, Hyderabad 
Contingent, 
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1872..0...0eeROBERTS, Lieut.-Col, F. S., V.C., C.B., ReAs 
1873....000eeCOLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
..COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
St. JOHN, Maj. O. B. C., R.E. 
Barrow, Lieut. E. G., S.C. 
..MASON, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 
..COLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., S.c. 
..BARROW, Capt. E. G., S.c. 
1887,,.......YATE, Lieut. A. C., S.C. 
1888.....00e. MAUDE, Capt. F. N., R.E. 

YounG, Maj. G. F., s.c. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
1889......... DUFF, Capt. B., S.c. 


eeececee 


1890. MAGUIRE, Capt. C. M., S.C. 
1891.........CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., s.c. 

1893........- BULLOCK, Maj. G, M., Devonshire Regt. 

1894.. CARTER, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers. 
1895.. -NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., s.c, 

1896......... BINGLEY, Capt. A. H., S.c. 

1897.. NAPIER, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 


1898.........MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 
" Cuay, Capt. C. H., S.c. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
189y....+s0ee NEVILLE, Col, J. P. C., S.C. 
1900...+s.0e THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.E. 
LussBock, Capt. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
IQOT......... RANKEN, Lieut.-Col, G. P., S.c. 


MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. 


. BELL, Co!. M.S., V.C., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
-YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., KX. Dn. Gds. 
1891.........SAWYER, Maj. H. A,, S.c. 
RAMZAN Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892......... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., S.C. 
JaGGaT SINGH, Havildar, 19th P. I. 
1893....0¢..- BOWER, Capt. H., S.c. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. L. 
1894....0000.O SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., R.E. 
MULL SINGH, Sowar, 6th B. C, 
1895....0....DAVIES, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 
Gunca DyYAL SinGu, Havildar, and Rajputs. 
1896....0..COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K.,S. C, 
GHULAM Nagi, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 


1897......... SWAYNE, Capt. E, J. E., S.C. 
SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L. 
1898....00... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall's L, 1. 


ApDAm Kuan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 
1899 .......0e DOUGLAS, Capt. J. A., S. C. 
Mine Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1090...000... Winaate, Capt, A. W. S,, S.C. 
Guroit SINGH, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
“GUT eeee.ss BURTON, Major E. B., S.C. 
SUNDER SINGH, Colr, Havildar.g1st Bursa! lafantry. 
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A RANKER OF OLD TIMES, 


1797—1825. 


By Captain E. Dawson, RANGOON VOLUNTEER RIFLES. 


——— 


Students of the history of the British Army know that in it promo- 
tion from the ranks is not a thing of to-day, or even of yesterday, 
‘They are aware that at almost every period of the life of the Army 
aga permanent organisation it has been possible for Englishmen with- 
out money, high social rank, or patronage, to say nothing of that very 
modern requirement—educationto win their Sovereign’s commission 
by means of their own valour and energy. 

Still it is somewhat startling to find that the subject and author of 
these “ Memoirs,'"* himself the son of a private soldier, left an orphan 
in infancy, bred in a parish poor-house, and without a friend in the 
world, before he had reached the age of 31 had twice risen through 
the ranks to the status of an officer. 

John Shipp was born at Saxmundham, in Suffolk, in 1784. His 
mother dying when he was three or four years old, and his father 
being on foreign service, John and his brother, four years older than 
himself, were taken charge of by the parish. At fourteen the elder 
of the two went to sea, and was no more heard of by our author. 
John was “ put out” toa farmer, who treated him roughly. Appar- 
ently, however, it was not by way of escape from ill-treatment, but 
out of love of adventure, and especially of the military career, that 
at the age of thirteen he enlisted in the 22nd Foot, one of three 
regiments which, as an experiment, were ordered to make up their 
strength to a thousand rank and file by the enlistment of “ Parish boys.” 


® Memoirs of the extraordinary military career of John Shipp, late a Lieutenant in 
His Majesty's 87th Regiment, Writt.n by himself, Published by Ms. Tegg, London, 
1843. New edition, London: T. Fisher Unwin 
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Garbed completely in scarlet, and with the scant :cimnant of his curly 
hair soaped and greased by the barber inw a pigtail, so tight that he 
coulda not shut his eyes, the youngster was passed into tac band, He 
learned to play upon the triangle and the flute, and when the other 
lads annoyed him it was his custom to inflict “a good threshing.” 
He amuscd himself exceedingly well, and shortly became fife-major, 
swaggering in silver epaulettes underthe eyes of the girls of Col- 
chester. 

He was an insatiable reveller in life ; whether he twiried his cane 
at a guard-mounting, “threshed’”? a drummer-boy, saluted the 
colonel, or set a booby-trap, be did it witha zest of his own, and the 
pleasure with which he recalls the memory of his early feolics (his 
taste in humour favouring the “ practical”) is only half-disguised, 
“ My days "” (he quaintly says) “ were now comparatively cloudless; 
yet still my youthful tricks had not entirely left me.” It was rather 
b-cause his youth clung to him, decause he was ever a boy at heart, 
unreflecting, happy in the action, whether work or play, of the 
moment, that he rattled along gaily through hardship, to:l and _ peril, 
enjoying existence to the full. Even ‘‘the blackhole ” to which he 
was sentenced for bartering his shoes for plum-duff, failed to lower his 
incorrigibly high spirts ; he must put in his time there in standing up on 
his head, walking on his hands, and turning summersaults. 


After serving at Portsmouth and in Guernsey, Shipp's regiment was 
ordered to the Cape, and sailed inthe Surat Castle, East Indiaman. 
‘The voyage, owing to scurvy, “ship fever” and overcrowding, was 
a catalogue of horrors, yet, as soon as the anchor was dropped in 
Simon’s Bay, our sprightly youth was “ jumping and dancing like a 
merry-audrew.” Seventy-two men died on the trip. 


We note in passing that while Shipp's regiment was at Wynburg 
a company of rifles,*‘ dressed in green, and with pieces browned,” 
was formed of picked men from various corps, and sent up-country 
to Graaf-Reinet, to stop the devastatious of the Kaffirs “among the 
Dutch Boers,’’ 


In 1801, when the British Government, in one of its paroxysms of 
anti-Imperialist generosity, gave up the Cape tothe Dutch, Shipp was 
sent to Capetown with a “ Boer's’’ family, in charge of the officer's 
baggage. The waggons marched twenty milesa day, and the party 
reached Capetown safely, but Shipp, now a strapping youth of seven- 
teen had lost his heart to the Dutchman’s lovely daughter. While he 
temained in the army, to think of marriage was hopeless, he was 
tempted and resolved to desert. The Dutchman smiled upon his 
suit, while calmly proposing that they should steal the officer's 
baggage. On this point. however, Shipp was firm, and it wasafter duly 
delivering the property at its destination that he was arrested some 
thirty miles from Capetown, at the muzzle of the provost-marshal’s 
pistol. A court-martial sentenced him to the monstrous punishment of 
yg9 lashes, but the colonel, “a kind and affectionate man,” re- 
mitted the sentence, ‘admonished me like a parent, painted the crime 
of desertion in all its enormities, and dismissed me with the assurance 
of his full forgiveness and friendship.’ ‘lhe regiment now embarked 
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for India. The Dutch, exulting like savages in the supposed weak- 
ness cf their whilom conquerors and recent protectors, crowded to 
the wharf to offer insults where they dared, 


With a drunken captain and a fouland leaky vessel, the voyage 
to Calcutta occupied five months. Shipp, seeing in India a land of 
promice, began to think seriously of bettering his situation. His 
captain taught him to read and write, and ina year he was keeping 
the company accounts. He left the drums, and soon became a cor- 
poral inthe light company. Fromotion to sergeant and pay-sergeant 
followed in a few months. We get a glimpse of some of the queer 
regulations and customs which then obtained in the army, . as when 
the sum of eight rupees was cut from each man’s pay upon arrival at 
Fort William, without any explanation of its purpose. Upon find- 
ing that the stoppage was intended ‘o rnsure eaca man a decent 
Surtal, the corps was ripe for mutiny, which was only avoided by the 
exercise of the personal influence of favourite officers, and the refund 
of the money. 


The two flank companies marched 1,200 miles up-country to joia 
the ficld army under Lord Lake against t olkar. ‘Ihe marches 
averaged 26 miles a day, Shipp says nothing about mounted infantry, 
tut lets fall that he at least was now mounted. and that, too, upen 
*€ the fasiest pony in India ,” called Apple. At this period he seems to 
have done pretty much as he liked, riding uhead of the column 
on the march, louting silks and shawls from “ a cajah’s palace’ in 
which he was quartered at the capiured town of Muttra, and generally 
having a good time, About the movements of the army, and geographi- 
cal details generally, he is decidedly vague. Holkar retires to winter 
quarters “ina distant part of India’ and the army returns to Cawnpore 
** tospend the produce of the short campaign. ’’ In this matter of the 
winter quarters, and entering upon campaigns in the spring, we seem 
to recognise the handof the injudicious editor unfamiliar with the 
country. 


Shipp received his first wound from a matchlock ball in the assault 
on Dieg on Christmas-eve, 1804. The storming party consisted of 
700 men under Colonel Ball, who was sofeeble from advanced age 
that he had to be pushed up the breach by his men. This place being 
captured, the army advanced to the siege of Bhurtpore, the attack 
upon which was !o be one of the great events of Shipp’s career. The 
fortress was of great strength, and apparently Lord J.ake’s strength, 
both in men and guns, was inadequate, Shipp volunteered to lead 
the forlorn hope, and his offer was accepted by Lord Lake, with a 
promise of a commission if he survived. It is not clear why it was 
mecessary to entrust this important duty toa non-commissioned officer 
and that one probably the youngest in the army. ‘The assault was 
unsuccessful, and the party was repulsed with loss, Shipp received a 
gtapeshot and a spear wound, and his former wound inthe head _ re- 
opened. This was on the oth January, 1805. On the 2oth, however, 
he was again allowed to lead a storming-party for the second attack. 
Seven hundred of the British were killed and wounded on this ccca- 
sion. Shipp received another matchlock ballin the head, and the attack 
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was again fruitless. On the aoth February, the day appointed for 
another attempt, the enemy made a sortie cauxing considerable 
loss. Not unnaturally the doctor forbade Shippto take part 
in that night's attack, and upon this occasion the forlorn hope 
was led by Lieutenant Templer. There was another repulse. Next 
day, Shipp declared that he was well, and implored the doctors 
not to stand between him and glory. For the third time this heroic 
youngster was allowed the post of honour, The party marched to the 
breach, where lay the stripped and mutilated bodies of their comrades, 
some still living. The defenders were in complete armour, proof 
against the British bullets. Templer was cut to pieces; Shipp shot 
and hurled upon a bayonet, and badly scorched by the explosion of 
the contents of his pouch; once more the attack was repulsed with 
severe loss, The siege was raised, the four assaults having cost in 
killed and wounded some 3,000 men. The terms made with the 
enemy compelled them to pay the cost of the siege, but after the 
ratification of peace the soldiers were humiliated by seeing the garri- 
son, who were allowed to visit the camp, flaunting the clothes and 
ornaments of the British dead. 

In the next general orders, Shipp was appointed ensign in the 
65th Regiment. He dincd with the Commander-in-Chief, who was 
extremely kind, and next day gave him a horse, two camels, and tent, 
beside telling him to draw upon himself through the paymaster for 
what money he wanted. Three weeks later, Shipp was promoted 
to be Lieutenant in the 76th. Shortly afterwards he was sent to 
Calcutta with invalids, and then ordered home. With one of his 
artless attempts at an ornate style, he requests the reader to join him 
in ‘beating the silvery wave,” his way of “going to sea.” The 
convoy escaped the French fleet, and Shipp arrived in England in 
October, 1807. There he soon became involved in debt, to free 
himself fram which he sold his commission. Without friends, a home 
or a profession, he was soon penniless, so he enlisted again, in the 
24th Light Dragoons, sailing again for Iudia (already a sergeant) 
on the 8th January 188. The commanding officer was a severe 
and crue] man, and the cat was so continually in use that the captain 
.of the ship had to protest that he could not have his deck converted 
into a slaughter-house. 

Shipp.reached Meerut oa November gth, 1809, and was well received 
y ev-ryane. His promotion, however, was less rapid than before. 
He was made regimental sergeant-major in 1813, and the per- 
quisites of this app>jatment and the subsidiary ones of “ gaol-keeper, 
undertaker, and log-maker,” whatever these latter may mean, 
‘brought his pay toa handsome amount. He became engaged to the 
daughter of a commissariat conductor, but before the wedding-day 
he was appoigted ensign in the 87th Foot. The old conductor 
expected, as a matter.of course, that the match would now be broken 
off. Shipp, however, firing off some rather Joseph surface-like sen- 
timents, stoutly held to his bargain, only deferring the marriage until 
he should be settled with his regiment. He joined the 87th on the 
march ; it formed part of the force proceeding to the invasion of Nepaul 
under Ochterlony. 
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At Makwanpore (I occasionally take some liberties with Mr. 
Shipp’s spelling of place-names) he engaged in single combat with 
asitdar, whom he killed. After this campaign in April, 1816, he 
was married at Cawnpore, a 


The next active service of the regiment was at Eattrass. In his 
account of the siege of this place, Shipp makes some remarks about 
officers and their equipment, which seem worthy of notice, as showing 
the complete change that the lapse of ninety years has made in our 
ideas. In the portrait that forms the frontispiece of the volume, 
Shipp appears in the act of encouraging his men to the storm of a 
fortress. He wears a long dark frock-coat with standing collar, black 
stock, and shirt collar nearly up to his ears, long tight trouers of a 
lighter colour, sash round the waist, and white belt over it, with a 
pistol hanging in a loop, the stage pirate mode. He waves a sabre 
shaped like a sword-bayonet, and has, apparently, “ thrown away the 
scabbard.” A black pigtail droops gracefully on his right shoulder. 
His head gear is a tall black shako with metal omaments, and an 
upright plume a foot high. 


This, then, was the uniform in which the British infantry offi- 
cerof the day marched and fought in India, Well, while pre- 
paring for the essaulton Hattrass, “an officer had taken his 
epaulette from his shoulder, and his plate and feather off his cap, 
so that he looked for all the world like some discharged pen- 
sioner.” This strange metamorphosis drew upon him the ridicule of 
his brother officers, and the scoffing of the soldiers. “ Whaterer 
might be his motive” (the italics are “ minc}fov'such an alteration 
in his dress, to say the least of tt, it was extremely imprudent and 
improper; for, by such conduct, he incurred the animadversion of 
the scldiers of his own regiment, who would, in all probability, put 
the most illiberal construction on it. The officers did not fail to 
have their jokes and draw their conclusions from such a strange cir- 
cumstance ; and when the question. was put to him, why he did such 
a thing, his answer confirmed the ill-natural surmises that had gone 
abroad, his avowed object being that the enemy should not know him 
from a private soldier of the regiment. How far such an expedient 
may have deserved censure, I leave the public to judge _I merely in- 
troduce the instance to warn other young officers against doing any- 
thing that may justify the animadversions of the soldiers, or bring 
them under the lash and ridicule (stc) of their brother officers. 
Whatever may have been the feelings of this young officer—and [ 
should be sorry to impute his conduct to anything but thoughtless- 
ness—I can venture to assert that he never re-established his former 
character : in consequence of which, he some time after left the regi- 
ment. Therefore, young soldier, never be ashamed to let your foe 
know that you hold His Majesty’s commission. I would sooner cram 
it down their throats than have my honour or courage doubted.” 
“ Be tenacicus of your charactcr, more especially in the point of 
courage. If you trifle with this, the sooner you cut and run the 
better. ” 
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Ninety years pass—one long lifetime, and we find British officers 
in war robbed of all distinguishing marks by general orders, and car- 
rying rifles instead of swords, while in our native regiments they are 
ordered to adopt the same head-dress as the men for the very same 
reason which Mr. Shipp thouzht so disgraceful and absurd. There 
can be no two opinions as to which of the two systems is 
the more rational and prudent, reither can there be any doult 
which is the more dashing and chivalrous, Yet those are fools 
and blind who say there is less bravery among officers now than 
then. In our day aforlorn hope in an attack on a place like Bhurt- 
pore would not be led bya sergeant while any ofhccr lived, and no 
picture that we have of all-conquering valour excels the one of that 
officer of Highlanders in South Africa, blinded by a shot which des- 
troyed both eyes, indomitably heading an attack, led by two of his 
men. 


Shipp lost a finger at the taking of Hattras, but was consoled by 
getting some lont, including a Persian horse which he sold for Rs. 
2,00. Captured towns in those days were not treated in the polite 
gentlemanly manner of our soldiers at Johannesburg, and both otficers 
and men held campaigning a legitimate source of profit as well as 
glory. Perhaps the portentous military head-gear of the period was 
designed, after all, with some thought ot utility, for Shipp says that a 
private of the company’s fort artillery passed under the noses of 
the prize-agents with 500 gold-mohurs (sterling £ 1,000) in his 
cap ! 


The Marquis of Hastings appointed our friend divisional baggage- 
master in consideration of his being the only oficer wounded at Hat- 
trass. His Lordship seems also to have been partly moved by Shipp’s 
skilful impersonation of “ Lord Duberley”’ in “the Heir-at-Law.” As 
baggage-master he controlled the 80,000 camp-followers and 12.000 
animals which accompanied the division of 8,o00 men with such 
success that the Divisional Commander said that if he lived and 
commanded twenty armies, Shipp should be his baggage-master. 


He took part in two campaigns against the Pindarees, and was at 
the taking of Asseerghur under Major-General Dweton, 


In £821 this adventurous and honourable military career came to 
an unfortunate end. Shipp had become a partner with a Lieutenant- 
Colonel Browne for racing business. He purchased horses in Calcuita, 
and events connected with this transaction, which he slurs over in his 
history, led to his being tried by court-martial for unofficer-like 
conduct in writing intemperat« letters reflecting upon the character 
of Colonel Browne and other officers. He was convicted and senten- 
ced to be“ discharged ”’ from the service. The court recommended 
him to mercy, and the Commander. in-Chief remitted the sentence on 
account of the previously high character of the accused, his gallantry 
and many wounds. He did not, however, recommend that Shipp 
should be retained in his regiment, and the confirmation finally 
received from England directed him to be placed on half-pay. The 
trial lasted 13 days and the proceedings covered 309 fonlscap pages, 
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but these are omitted from the present edition of the memoirs. We 
are thus not enabled to judge accurateiy of the precise degree in 
which Shipp was to blame, but it would seem that in the original 
transactions which led to the court-martial there was nothing dis- 
honourable to him. 


He bowed to his fate with manly dignity, and in after-years admit- 
ted that his conduct in writing the fatal letters had been unjust and 
wrong. 


His wife died in childbirth during the pendency of the case. He 
returned to England in 1825 in charge of a disorderly batch of 
invalids. Drunkenness, disease, and threatened mutiny among this 
turbulent crowd made the six-months’ voyage terrible ; more than 
forty deaths occurred. In October of that year he fell out from his 
last parade at Chatham. The East India Company gave him a 
pension of £ 50, and upon this he married again, and commenced as an 
author. His Memoirs had an immediate success, but two other 
works, a tale called ‘‘ The Shepherdess of Arranville; or, Father and 
Daughter”, and a two-act melodrama “ The Maniac of the Pyrenees ; 
or, the Heroic Soldier's Wife,” were less encouragingly received. He 
also wrote “The Military Bijou,” and a pamphlet on Flogging in the 
Army which made some stir, and procured the author a gift of £ 50 
from Sir Francis Burdett, the Radical orator of the day. The Metro- 
politan Police Force was being organised, and Shipp was appointed 
an Inspector, afterwards becoming a Superintendent of Police at 
Liverpool. Here he again distinguished himself by his energy and 
courage. He died in 1834, Governor of Liverpool Work house, 
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AUSTRALIAN HELP FOR INDIA~VALUE OF HER MOUNT: 
ED INFANTRY. 


By G. C. Craic, yDNEY, AUTHOR OF FEDERAL DEFENCE OF 
AUSTRALIA, ETC. 


There are six reasons which prompt me to draw the attention of 
our readers to the above subject—(1) the continued advance of 
ussia towards Herat ; (2) her influence per sein Persia ; (3) bet 

approaches over the two Pamirs ; (4) her recent presence in Tibet; 
(5) ber practical conquest of Manchuria and having strong fortifica- 
tions at Port Arthur; (6) the concentration of huge armies by land 
and sea, as also her powerful fleet in Chinese waters, Looking at the 
map we see that Russia menaces {ndia and her positions from the 
Persian Gulf, across Central Asia to the.Pamirs, and then over Tibet, 
Mongolia and Manchuria. Now this is a serious hostile barrier 
right round India, and holding those passes that lead to Burma, 
Nepal and Tibet, which also turns the flank of our position in China, 
acd eventually India itself. 


It may be true that the military resources of the Indian Govern- 
ment and loyal patriotism of the Indian princes and chiefs are 
quite sufficient to defeat any atte.npted Russian invasion. The King’s 
subjects in India know well the blessings of peace and prosperity 
under the Union Jack, instead of the boasted spread eagles of Russia. 
In Australia we are all proud of our Indian fellow-subjects, excepting 
amongst a few labour members with weak and seltish ideas of legis- 
lation. We have admired their prowess on the Afghan frontiers, We 
gave your Indian troops when they visited Australia the warmest possible 
welcome. We cheered and felt proud of them as any Grenadier, 
Fusilier or Highlander. We shall never forget the grand intervals 
and magnificent martial march past before Lord Hopetown, in 
Sydney, and Lord Ranfurly, in New Zealand. They mixed with us when 
off duty with feelings of pride and unity that sprung up between the 
Indian troops and our colonial people. Our Australian naval brigade 
have come back from China, and the units speak in the highest terms 
of the Indian troops during the Pekin campaign. 


The visit of Indian troops to Australia ended in both races 
knowing each other better, and it meant the stronger unity and 
camaraderie Of Imperial empire. Whilst we Australasians will long 
remember them, I am sure that the Indian troops upon their return 
will make the bazaars and villages to vibrate with love and respect 
for us. They will also tell of the greatness of Sydney, Melbourne, 
Wellington and Dunedin—of Australian England beyond Bombay and 
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the Indian Ocean, Such events considered in the light of recent and 
concurrent doings in the political world will draw India and Australia 
nearer and dearer to each other. The advance of Russia upon Afghan- 
istan and her aggression in China, together with the great stride 
of steam and electricity to reduce distance and the difficulties of 
transport, have made every phase of that advance an Australian as 
well as aa Anglo-Indian question. Russia dominant in the Persian 
Gulf, or ‘somewhere east of” Hong-Kong strikes at our trade lines 
of communication, if not at our sea power of glorious naval memory 
and value. Ifthe present Russian ambition succeeds, it means the 
weakening of the Imperial empire. India and Australia will object 
to that. 


I am one of those who believe in having ‘forces in the right place, 
at the right time.” Those who direct our Regular Home Army very 
seldom have their forces in such a desirable position re mobilisation 
and concentration. The Indian army however is seldom, or never, 
caught unready. It has a wonderful rapid mobility as seen in the 
Malakand and Tirah campaigns. Our regular army was caught un- 
ready, and in the wrong place at the right time; in factthere was no 
Moltke-like plan of campaign in South Africa. Sir Arch, Hunter said 
the very maps were unreliable, and the War Office was astounded at 
the extent of Boer preparations for war, as Lord Salisbury says “ years 
before it finally broke out.” But the Indian War Office can always see 
further ahead, and knows better the armed force of its foe,than the 
Horse Guards. It is a truism that sooner or later Russia will strike 
at India through Afghanistan, Persia and the Pamirs. The policy 
of all recent Viceroys of India, and the work of Lords Napier and 
Roberts and Sir George S. White has been to meet “the storm that 
darkness the day ” beyond the Khyber and Hindu Kush, 


The cavalry, guns, transport and infantry brigades are all ready to 
meet the Cossack and Turkoman. The scheme to make a Sir John Cope 
of Kouropatkin exists upon more than paper at Simla. All may be 
quiet along the Hindu Kush to-night, but the electric button that will 
give life and cheer to all our advanced columns may be touched in the 
morning. Nations declare diplomatic peace one day, and declare 
war the next day. It is not likely that Russia will kindly inform us 
when she marches upon Herat, Chitral, or the Pamirs, We must 
and have anticipated such a probability on the part of our friends the 
Russian enemy. Like clockwork we should land in the Persian 
Gulf to cut the Russian lines of communication, whilst our army of 
Quetta would be ga//oping to Herat. The crossing of the Indian or 
Afghan-Merv border would also mean war in the Baltic, Black Sea 
and Persian Gulf. We take it also that France would join Russia in 
a war with England ; and this would mean a tremendous naval war at 
home, and also in the Indian, Pacific and Australian seas. For some 
months all British land forces would be more or less isolated, whilst 
hostile fleets would be closely engaged in destroying commerce and 
struggling to maintain command of the seas. 


“HO 
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In such a struggle to maintain empire, Australia would be anxious 
to send 10,000 Bushmen, as an Australian contingent, to help the 
Indian Generel Officer Commanding to defeat the King’s enemies. 
Amongst those defiles and passes, where rapid movements and mobile 
operations are wanted atthe right point, with a French, a Scobel, 
a Plumer, a de Lisle, a Hut‘on, or a Sir Ian Hamilton to lead them; 
such alarge mobile force of mounted Australian infantry, stout of 
heart, straight of aim, and enduring in the field should be a God-send 
toa “ Bobs”’ Napier, or a “ Eobs’’ Roberts. Most of them would land 
at Bombay (for orders) or at Bushire with a large South African 
experience, and profound knowledge of hilly warfare. Sir Edward 
Hutton and General A. B. Tulloch, late Commandants in Australia, 
both predicted what such a colonial torce could do in the rear or front 
of a Russian army between Merv and Herat. At one time they both 
expected to be called upon to lead such a force to India. But Russia 
did not advance then. She contented herself by insulting British 
colonels, and murdering some Afghans in a Jamieson-iike raid, before 
she was ready. 


The Indian Government and army officers would gladly welcome 
such an addition to their armies upon active field service, without 
thinking that they were better than their own gallant officers and men. 
The spirit in which they could be sent would be appreciated upon 
both sides, and both forces would rush into battle with Sikh, Pathan, 
Gurkha, and Mahomedan with the light of dash, courage, and victory 
upon their faces. All would have one great object—the defeat and driv- 
ing back of Russia to the Caspian, and the Oxus to near Samarcand. 
Such Australian operations would depend upon two things: a Persian 
alliance, and the safest command of the sea. Aforehand the transport 
of a large contingent from Australia before a declaration of war 
might bz done, as the risk would be dangerous in the time of war 
owing to greyhound warships and “ fleets in being” like that of Cervera, 
which kept Americans from sending troops to Cuba, a short distance 
from its southern ports. Fleets in being in the Indian Ocean would 
render an Australian expedition to India rather dangerous until the 
sea was safe. 


Wolseley said of mounted infantry that an “ army possessing such 
a force, and whose leaders know how to use and havdle it, will 
have an enormous advantage over an army that adheres to the exclu- 
sive stereotyped employment of cavalry infantry and artillery.” 
This has proved true of our war in South Africa. Infantry mounted 
have done much in the way of succees, but much remains to be known 
of its true value in point of a highly disciplined Russian army in 
Asia. Sir Edward Hutton says that “ Mounted infantry introduced an 
entirely new system of tactics, and brought to light principles of orga- 
nisation and training that had been neglected or forgotton.” Again he 
says: “the development of fire power, the introduction of smoke- 
less powder, and the necessity of increased mobility have brought 
about a revolution in the tactics of mounted services, of which the 
American cavalry leaders of 1862-65 were the first practical exponents.” 
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He also proves inthe Empire Review what mounted infantry did in 
the Zulu, Boer war of 1881, and the Egyptian war of 1882. Owing 
to long-range fire and smokeless powder all scouting and patrolling 
must be performed by mounted infantry, backed up by an active 
cavalry well led by an intelligent general and staff, 


The troops that we should send must be mounted infantry, taking 
with them their own horses—‘“ walers”—for the Indian army has a 
large reserve of cavalry, artillery, and infantry for the purposes of bat- 
tle tactics and shock ‘action. Batt!e cannot be gained by mounted 
infantry alone. Long ranged guns and magazine rifles may have 
changed the art of direction and formation in the attack, but the pri- 
mary and well-known rules of war never change, unless by some 
unsual circumstance suddenly developed, often by the blundering or 
non-blundering of some commanding genius, or further by the nature 
of the terrain so often seen in the Boer war. Special lessons can be 
derived from the Boer war, but we must not go too far in copying as 
we did after the Franco-German war. It will never do for us to fight the 
armies of Europe, outside the Tyrol Kloofs and Switzerland Kopjes, 
in Boer style. The opinions of Mr. Hales, after seeing the field 
manceuvres of the French and German armies, will not be taken seriously 
by the ‘cute and experienced soldier. Depend upon it that the drill, 
discipline and battle courage of the French, German and Russian 
armies are not to be despised, as they are great military organisations, 
difficult to beat in war-time. 


We have in Australia the very type of mounted men required to hang 
upon the flank or rear, or “humbugging '’ the front of an army. Sir 
George Chesney said that 30,000 horsemen if properly handled, 
and fearless, could “entirely cripple and confound an army of 300,000 
men’? Well, we have seen in South Africa, a De Wet and Delarey 
confound a British column of 2,500 men, but the Black Prince at 
Agincourt bears out the opinion of Sir George Chesney. My Indian 
friends are only beginning to know the excellent fighting qualities and 
latent army strength of our commonwealth. Sir John Faucet 
has put it down at 924,090, so we can easily spare 10,000 men for 
India, without reducing our fighting strength in the event of invasion. 
Such a force cat be sent to India, if India provides the smart staff’ 
officers for intelligent leading, as we have more V. C. men than Napiers 
in our Australian ranks, Our Boer war experiences have made our 
officers and non-commissioned officers better leaders than when that 
war broke out. A military college and camp of instruction will soon 
produce a crowd of smart leading, and good leading officers, ready for 
anything, or any where, 


NOTES FROM THE TRANSVAAL, 


By Major H, P. WALTON, SOUTH AFRICAN CONSTABULARY. 


The following observations are in accordance, generally, with 
the views held by many officers of experience in South Africa. 


A rough idea of an attack, now-a-days, is as follows :—Hold the 
eremy in front with Infantry in position, and, with mounted troops out- 
flank and threaten his rear. Get the enemy onthe move, and having 
got him moving hurl all your forces at him, and never leave him; 
but avoid losing men by pushing Infantry against an enemy in posi- 
tion. Infantry should be used for holding ground, and for pressing 
home attacks, while mounted men should be used to seize positions 
rapidly, for flank movements, rear attacks, harassing operations, and 
scouting. 


Infantry for scouting are nearly, if not quite, useless in South 
Africa. There are two phases of scouting. One in which the scouts 
are the feelers of a force on the move. The other in which they are 
independent bodies or individuals, gathering intelligence on their 
own account. A 


Both kinds of scouting require mounted men, Every mounted 
man should be a good scout, and should be trained as such; and any 
man who is willing to learn and is not an idiot should be able to learn 
the duties. 


It is undesirable to have a special corps of scouts, or men special- 
ly selected as scouts from corps, The other men are apt to- rely on 
such to do all the scouting, whereas it is necessary that every man 
shculd be able, when called on, to see and to report, because the 
special men may not be available just when you want them, or may 
get killed off. 


Mounted Infantry should be as good as Cavalry and Cavalry 
should be as good as Mounted Infantry. Such remarks as that about 
the ponies which convey the men to their posts on the battle- 
field may be orthodox drill-book tactics for Mounted Infantry, 
but it is found, in practice, that mounted Infantry are as much 
Cavalry as Cavalry can be Cavalry in this war. So much so that the 
tactics of the two are indistinguishable. There is no distinction and 
you may “ pool the lot and call them what you please.” 


Every mounted man should carry a bayonet on his person, and 
a sword on his saddle. The sword should not be too weighty but 
a good thrusting weapon, § 
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The shock tactics of cavalry may be more or less obsolete, but as a 
pursuing force, and sometimes when a charge is undertaken, nothing 
can make up for the want of a sword. It must be remembered that 
on many occasions, when the Boers have wanted to effect a surprise, 
or our men have been “‘sticky,’’ but not in an ungetatable position, 
the Boers have charged us headlong, firing as they came along; 
and there are few instances in which these tactics have not 
resulted in complete success. When the Boers took our gun 
and gave us a“knock” at Vereeniging, they did it in this way. 
The other day a lot of Yeomanry were captured by the same 
method. It is recognised as one of their most effective tactics, and 
a special order has been issued as to how to mect such a move. 
Instances have been known in which our men have got right up 
against the Burgher, and the want of a sword, or some charging 
weapon, with which they might ride him down has been much felt. 
If it were possible to make every man a proficient in the use of 
the revolver, this would be a very useful weapon (the United States 
Cavalry are armed with the long barrelled Colt), but in unskilled hands 
it might do more injury to friends than to enemies. 


The training of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry should be identi- 
cally the same, Riding and shooting are the two most important 
es:entials ; and a thorough knowledge of the treatment and train- 
ing of horses should be instilled into all by lectures and by practical 
instruction. 


Horses should be trained to stand fire well when the reins are 
thrown over their heads, or when reins are dropped on the neck with 
the rider still seated. Men on horses should be trained to shoot out 
of the saddle at the halt, or on the move, individually, and in bodies 
charging in open order, firing as they advance. Men must be trained 
to shoot well on sight, up to 500 yards at least, judging distance and 
elevation without elevating the backsight. For mounted troops 
target practice at ordinary bulls’-eye targets should be wiped out as 
bad and obsolete, At the same time good individual shooting is an 
absolute necessity, to be attained Iess by formal drills, than by the 
use of individual intelligence and a thorough practical knowledge of 
the capacities of the rifle, to be inculcated by lectures, made interest- 
ing, and much field practice under service conditions, The new short 
rifle seems to be well suited for mounted troops, the long rifle being 
too unwieldy, and the carbine obsolete. The remarkably accurate 
shooting made by Boers at extreme ranges has doubtless been noted. 
Every attention should be paid to the lesson taught by it. 


The old fashioned military riding seat should be no more seen, 
and with it should disappear that marvellous invention the 
regulation military saddle, in which a man has to ride on his fork, 
with straight legs, a maximum of balance, and a minimum of grip. 
A semi-military saddle, as small and light as possible, with flaps 
brought forward a bit, and knee-pads, as on a hunting saddle, should 
be substituted. It should have panels, wallets, 2 dees a side and two 
in the cantle for cloak and mess tin, The panels should be of plain 
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wood, the numdah of felt, and one blanket should be carried under- 
neath the numdah for the use of the horse when off-saddled. None 
but absolutely necessary saddlery, should be carried, and that should be 
as strongand sound as money can buy them. The loss of one “D” 
on active service is a very serious matter. This may souad astrange 
statement, but it is a fact ! 


The long carbine bucket is no good, it gives sore backs, and gets 
in the way ; otherwise it is a “comfort” to the individual, Besides, 
if a man falls off, away goes his weapon with the horse. The only 
two ways of carrying the rifle left to consider are (#) the short bucket 
for butt of rifle with arm-sling, (2) the sling over the back. Both 
methods are good and suitable. The butt-bucket relieves the man 
when at ease. Theshoulder-sling of the rifle should be made as com- 
fortable as possible. It should be broad so as not to cut, and should 
be made of web or canvas. It might perhaps be possible to invent 
a way of slinging the rifle without a sling, by utilizing the shoulder 
bandoliec in some way, but this has not yet been done. 

Shoulder and waist bandoliers, with frog attachment to latter, are 
both necessary. There is still room for improvement in these to pre- 
vent cartridges dropping out. The Boer dces not leave his ammuni- 
tion lying about all over the country. Why do we? Perhaps, it may 
be that the clip method of loading is more suitable and handy than the 
single loading of the Lee-Enfield. Also the Boer bandolier made to 
hold a fully charged clip is superior to ours for preserving the ammuni- 
tion, it cannot drop out. Each clip goes into.a pocket, the points of 
the bullets only protruding through holes at the bottom, and a flap 
fastens down over the clip. 


Good field glasses are almost as great a necessity as rifles. The 
glasses supplied hy Government, even towards the end of this 
business, are astoundingly bad. Many men. could make no use of 
them as they did not fit their width of eye. The single Zeiss 
is about as cheap and useful a glass as can be wished for, small and 
very handy on horseback. Every Non-Commissioned Officer and 
scuut must have one. A scout without a glass is of small value. 
Under existing conditions a good field glass ought to bea part of every 
mounted man’s equipment, : 

The uniform of the mounted force should be such as to allow of 
free movement and comfort in action. Breeches should be made so 
that a man can bend his leg, and kneel, and crawl. Coats should be 
made to fit well, and not too tight, so that a man may have free use 
of his limbs. These items though small are important. 


Every squadron should have a tripod maxim. The whole should 
be carricd on one pack horse, which can accompany the squadron 
everywhere. Ona second pack horse should be carried’ a couple of 
boxes of ammunition, This is done here, and a maxim of this descrip- 
tion is found most serviceable and handy. 

It can be taken into places where a galloping maxim, or anything 
on wheels, cannot go. With practice, men can off-load and set up the 
maxim in no time, and little time is wasted in repacking. Those who 
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have had the experience of being under a warm and well-directed 
maxim fire thoroughly appreciate the merit of this weapon. It is said 
that a new maxim will shortly be brought out, firing, with an increased 
charge, 6,000 instead of 3,000 yards. For mounted forces, apart from 
the main-body, light mule trollies for transport purposes have been 
found most useful. Close order drill should be confined to the 
Manual, Physical and Bayonet Exercises, and to the drill absolutely 
necessary for ceremonial purposes on foot and mounted. All other 
érill should be in extended order, the words of command being 
given by signal. 


In order to get the best results from officers and men and to 
ensure the greatest success, either in practice or in real action, it is 
absolutely necessary, nowadays, that a full explanation should be 
given to them as to what the position is believed to be, what the 
general scheme of operations involves, and what is the special object 
to be attained, 


Above all things, the officers must be thoroughly trained and 
encouraged, in a broad and open-minded way, to act on their own 
responsibility and observation, with due regard to the general plan of 
operations. 


Continual and lengthy field manceuvres, positively under service 
conditions in every detail, should be carried out. In suitable seasons 
these should be prolonged to even a month or two, acting the whole 
time precisely as though in presence of the enemy. No training is 
so useful as this, and without it men will not learn to realise the con- 
ditions of active service. Two forces could take the field and operate 
as opposing forces, practising Cossack posts, ambushes, night marches 
and attacks, scouting, bivouacking, cooking, and practical horse mana- 
gement. Each Brigadier, or force Commander, should keep a diary of 
events and of reports received by him. The diaries of opposing Com- 
manders should be compared day by day, and the general idcas for 
schemes of operations should be made to,in some degree, hinge on . 
the results of this comparison. 


It is expected that the war will be practically concluded by Coro- 
nation day, and most of the country handed over to the care of the 
South African Constabulary, 
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MILITARY ENGINEERING IN THE FIELD FOR TROOPS 
OTHER THAN ENGINEERS, WITH SOME NOTES RE 
THE PEACE TRAINING OF MEN IN MILITARY ENGINE. 
ERING DUTIES. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT MEERUT IN FEBRUARY 1902, BY CAPTAIN 
P. G. TwininG, R.E., SUPERINTENDEND OF INSTRUCTION, BENGAL 
SAPPERS AND MINERS. 


In two papers read last year before the officers of the Meerut 
Garrison and published in the Jast number of this Journal, Major Bond 
drew attention to the application of entrenchments to field opera- 
tions. 

The advantages to be gained by the proper use of entrenchments 
were pointed out and emphasized by references, as well to past 
campaigns, as to the war at present gcing on in South Africa. 

I propose to continue the subject, by drawing your attention more 
particularly, first, to the character of the Military Engineering work 
likely to bé required in the field from troops other than Engineers, 
then to the sort of traiaing which is necessary in peace-time in order 
to fit men for this kind of work. 

I may say that my own experience has led me to believe that the 
soldier’s training in respect of Military Engineering duties is some- 
what liable to be overlooked, and that the impression is somewhat 
prevalent that Military Engineering is a speciality which belongs 
entirely to the Sappers, and does not much concern other arms. 

That this view is entirely erroneous will. | think, be readily admit- 
ted if we glance for a moment at the conditions of modern warfare, 
and see what alterations have taken place within the past few 
years, 

First,—with reference to the arms in use, and the changes which 
their improvement over those of former days have wrought. 

To the increase in range, rapidity of fire and destructive effect, 
are due the changes which have taken place in tactics. 


The old order, possible with the old single shooting rifle of com- 
paratively short effective range, high trajectory and comparatively 
small penetrative effect at long ranges, is no longer possible. 

Concentrated masses in attack have given place to smaller columns 
covered by skirmishers, small columns, to line. Line has become more 
extended and more flexible. Advance, even in this formation, has 
become slower and more deliberate. The problem to be solved—How 
to bring the maximum numbers through the fire swept zone to contact 
or attack,—has become more complex. 
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\Vith modern arms, and in cases where direct attack is deemed 
advisable, this can best be solved by a slow step by step advance 
from vantage point to vantage point, 


This makes it necessary that men should be trained to take advane 
tage of ground as it exists, and further that they should be able to 
improvise cover during the advance in the shortest time, in whatever 
form is best suited to the character of ground, of the advance, and 
of the tools, material and means at their disposal. 


While insisting on the point, however, 1 am aware that there is 
danger in insisting upon it too strongly. 

I do not for a moment mean that the man should remain station- 
ary, and never use his rifle except when he can do so from behind 
shelter, The advance must be continued, once a force is launched in 
attack. 

There will, however, be moments during the course of that attack 
when the soldier can turn with much advantage from the rifle to the 
spade, He will turn to it with more advantage if in time of peace 
he has become accustomed to its use, and if he has been taught to 
look upon it, not as an encumbrance, but as tkat part of his equipment 
second in importance only to his rifle and ammunition. 


This principle is, I] know, recognised and yet in the course of 
my own work, | find men who come to me for training in Field Engi- 
neering, handle and use the spade as if it were an absolutely strange 
tool in their hands, They have little or no knowledge of how to use 
a rope or to improvise even the simplest form of bridge. 


Besides what I have just said there are other reasons for require 
ing from all arms some knowledge of Military Engineering duties. 


Armies are larger now than formerly. Larger areas are covered. 
Time is more than ever a limiting consideration. The knowledge of 
where and how to apply labour is all important. The proportion of 
engineers with any force is necessarily small, and their use must of 
necessity be confined, even more than formerly, to the general super- 
vision of work. Detail must be left largely to officers and working 
parties from the various regiments engaged. 

This is particularly the case with regard to the army in India. 
The total number of service companies of Sappers in the Indian Army 
is sixteen, The mobilization scheme shews four divisions, two with two 
companies and two with three companies, and two lines of communi- 
cations with two companies; total twelve. | need hardly emphasise 
the inadequate number of Sapper companies available for the Field 
Army. 

In addition tothe above a number of Engineer officers would be 
employed as Field and Assistant Field Engineers either on detached 
duties or to bring the Sapper companies up to their war strength. 


There are also regiments of Pioneers, but even counting these the 
general proportion is not large. 
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Then again in the training of the Sappers, what is aimed at is to 
make the man handy and efficient in useful trades as well in field works, 
and, out of the many duties which fall to the lot of the Sapper in the 
field, he would alwzys be most usefully employed in those which 
require a knowledge of the trades he has been taught, and for which 
a-great part of the equipment provided for him is intended. 


With the great dispersion of force too comes increased need for 
communication between the scattered parts, Railways, telegraphs 
and communications generally take up large numbers of the Engineer 
arm, 


For all these reasons, therefore, the troops themselves sbould be 
able both to improvise and carry out more of what Military Engineering 
work is required, than was formerly the case. 


The army that realizes this, and in peace devotes part of its time 
to training men accordingly, will, without doubt, find itself best fitted to 
meet and grapple with the conditions of war when called upon to do so. 


Having examined these conditions let us see how they can best 
be provided for, 


I would consider the following points :— 
#st—The actual work likely to be required from soldiers in the field. 


and—The most practical way of preparing for this work, both for 
officersand men. f 


There are certain branches of Military Engineering which must 
from their technical nature be left entirely to men who have been 
specially trained in them, such as Railways, Telegraphs, Ballooning, 
etc. ; what remains can be divided into four main heads :— 


1st—Work during the course of an attack. 


and—Work in connection with the occupation and defence of a 
position. 


grd—Iimprovising communications. 
4th—Duties in connection with camps and bivouacs, 


I can do nothing more than indicate in a general way what would 
be the probable course of a future engagement in which two large forces 
are in opposition, but I do not think that what has happened in 
South Africa can be considered as normal for future wars, Here 
one side was always in a purely defensive attitude. The position 
occupied had usually been prepared long beforehand, and the large 
number of mounted men at the disposal of the Boers gave them the 


lad of quickly re-inforcing any weak or threatened point in their 
ipes of defence. 


I should say that there would be few purely defensive battles in 
the future. Both forces will eventually assume the offensive, The 
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attacking general will probably seek to outflank his enemy, but must 
at the same time guard against being himself outflanked by a skilful 
use of entrenchments and a good disposition of troops. 


Such tactics require on the part of the attack, a containing force 
or fire position, in front of the position to be attacked; and further 
that force must for some time remain stationary and must protect 
istelf, both against fire from the enemy’s line and against counter- 
attack, : 

According to South African experience a section extended for 
attack covers a front of 150 to 200 yards. . The fire position would 
cover considerably less ground than this per section, but even with 
Pay forces engaged it would probably extend over ground of various 

inds, 

Upon the Infantry will fall the duty of making this ground 
tenable, 

Advantage will first be taken of such cover as exists, but if the 
turning movement is a wide one, a good deal of actual digging will 
eventually be required, and also the preparation of walls, banks, 
ditches and other accidents of the surface, so as to admit of an 
immediate and effective development of fire. 

Again, counter-attack may have temporarily checked an advance, 
Possibly the line may have to await re-inforcements before advancing 
further. 

Any temporary check may turn attack for the time into defence, 
In this case the spade will have all the value of. extra rifles. Stones 
and boulders will quickly be turned into effective shelters. Any 
accident of the ground will be utilised, and if required for some time, 
must be made fit for use other than asa mere shelter, ¢#.e., for effec- 
tive development of fire. 

Supports, in conforming to the movements of the front firing 
line will also make the same use of cover, and even the third line, 
if there is one, must protect itself against long range fire from rifles 
and against artillery fire. 

It is a moot point whether or no direct attack will be possible in 
the future. In most cases it will not, but where a notably weak 
point exists in a defensive iine an attack in front may be advan- 
tageous. Writing on this point from South Africa, during the 
course of the war, Major Callwell says in his“ Tactics of to-day,'—"a 
direct attack will only be possible by a process almost akin to 
sapping, the seizure of successive positions and fortifying them, till 
the enemy can be crushed by fire or ousted by a sudden dash across 
avery short distance. This means a large amount of hard work for 
the Infantry: ; ; 

Turning from attack to defence, the Magazine rifle firing 
smokeless powder has enormously increased the extent of front which 
any given ‘body of troops can hold. ' 

Where the troops are well posted and well covered as well, their 
power of resistance is still further largely increased. 
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The selection of a defensive position and the disposition of troops 
are both outside the scope of this paper. It is sufficient to say that 
the defenders must first be posted in the most advantageous way, 
and afterwards covered as opportunity offers, 

Here, as in the attack, the work of preparation will fall upon the 
infantry. 

The main defensive line will require cover in excavated trenches 
or behind walls, banks, cuttings, etc., in an undulating and probably 
broken line extending from flank to flank. 

Groups of buildings, enclosures, etc., may also have to be 
prepared for defence. The foreground will require clearance in 
places, while in others obstacles will have to be provided or impro- 
vised. 

Sections of such a defensive line would be allotted to battalions 
for occupation and preparation for defence. 


The responsibility rests with the officer commanding the section 
and with the officers under him. The work hasto be done under 
his orders and under their supervision. 

A knowledge of principles on the part of the officer and a 
practical knowledge on the part of the man, is necessary to the 
proper accomplishment of this task. Every defensive position taken 
up may forma part only of some tactical plan, and to ensure the 
success of this, the troops must be well placed, the defences well 
arranged and suitable, and the work quickly executed. 


While on the subject of defence the work required in connection 
with outpost positions, particularly in this country, calls for some 
notice, 

I cannot do better with regard to this than quote the words of a 
lecture delivered in Simla by Colonel Hutchison :— 

Speaking of Tirah ke said :—‘‘ The picquets were posted in 
independent positions around camps and were strong enough to 
be independent of support. These picquet positions were generally 
held by the enemy. They had first of all to be attacked and captured 
and when occupied, they were immediately strongly intrenched. 
Obstacles were placed around and outside of the positions. The 
sentries were inside the intrenchments, the men slept at their alarm 
posts. The whole of the work wasdone by the company or half 
company as the case might be, that was to occupy the post.” 

This is mountain warfare, but the Infantry drill book also notes 
the necessity there is for picquets or supports, under certain con- 
ditions, to strengthen their positions by intrenchments.and obstacles. 

With regard to communications, the greater part of this work 
will necessarily fall upon the Sappers and Pioneers as special 
technical knowledge is required for bridging or road making, but 
Infantry working parties will usually be required to assist. Special 
circumstances might however easily arise in which any regiment 
might be called upon to make a bridge or a bit of road over a small 
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obstacle which might otherwise seriously retard the march of a 
force. 

Rapidity of movement is at times the all-important factor to 
ensure success for an undertaking, and the presence of a few handy 
men may make, or the want of them may easily mar, the plans of 
a general. 


Even a slight check in front with a force of any size will throw 
the rear into confusion, and cause delay, which may be the cause of 
failure or even of disaster. 


In our frontier wars in India, the protection of a camp and the 
comfort of troops occupying it are most important. Frontier warfare 
taxes the endurance of all ranks to the utmost limit, and security 
and rest at night are very necessary. 

Adefensive perimeter must be established around all camps and 
bivouacs in the ene ny’s country ; it is scarcely necessary to dwell on 
the importance of this: our late frontier wars have shown it very 
plainly. General Blood’s camp at Nawagai is about as good an 
example as can be found of the advantage gained against a night attack 
by a well planned defensible perimeter. For those who may wish to 
pursue this subject further there are some excellent examples of 
defensive camps and outpost positions in a little book by Major 
Rodwell, D. A. A. G, for Instruction, called ‘4 Bangalore lectures.’’ 
In addition to the defences of a camp there are water-supply and 
cooking arrangements, and if the camp be occupied for any long 
period, it will be necessary to build huts or shelters, 

All of this work will require Infantry working parties and may 
have to be carried out with but little assistance from the Engineers. 


Cavalry has its owntasks not less important than those which 
would fall to the lot of Infantry. Demolishing or restoring communica 
tions. Clearing away obstacles. Strengthening by artificial means 
points seized in advance ofan army, etc. They must be trained to 
adapt themselves to any circumstances to take advantage of ground, 
and to be able to adapt it to their use for dismounted action. 

In the China campaign the Cavalry Brigade had attached to it a 
section of mounted sappers, and in South Africa the mounted detach- 
ments of Engineers have done excellent work, but no such permanent 
organisation is in existence inthis country and even were it avail- 
able, cavalry would still be called upon to assist in this description 
of work, 

From Artillery less is required in the line of fieldwork. In attack, 
screens for the guns with a possible bulletproof shelter seems to 
be considered the most that is neceseary, In defence however 
detachments could, and probably would, be more adequately covered. 

I think I have said enough to show what the work would be and 
that there would be no lack of it, Let us now consider for a few 
moments how the man can best be trained for it. 

The basis upon which men should be trained in Military Engineer- 
ing is laid down in the drill-book under the head of ‘Field Training ” 
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By Major H. P. WALTON, SoUTH AFRICAN CONSTALULA? ¥ 


The following observations are in accordance, generaly, woe 
the views held by many othcers of experience in Scuth Africa. 


A rough ilea cf an attack, now-a-days, is as follows -—H O25 + 
eremy in feont with Infantey in p »sition, and, with mounted tre ps. - 
flank and threaten his rear. Get the enemy onthe move, and bos + 
fot Lim moving hurl all your forces at him, and never Teave t 
but avoid losing men by pushing Infantry azanst an enemy arr 
tion, Infantry should be used for holding ground, and for proses 
heme attacks, whide mounted men should be used to sere poe é 
raptcly, for flank movements, rear attacks, harassing Operativas .¢ 
rcouting. 


Infantry for scouting are nearly, if not quite, useless ia S .- 
Atrica. ‘There are two phases of scouting. One in wher the sos 
aire the fcelers of a force on the move. The other in which they. - 
independent bodies or individuals, gathering intehigenve oat 
awn account. . 


Toth kinds of scouting require mounted +.en, Everw om +: ¢ 
man should be a geod scout, and should be trained as such arg as- 
man whos wiling to learn aud is not an idist Should be abl-to -aa 
the dutics. 


It is undesirable to have a special corps of scouts, of men spec. - 
ly sclected as scouts from corps, “The other men are apt to poe ce 
such todo all the scouting, Whereas itis necessary that every rea 
should be able, when called on, to see and to report, becases 2+ 
special men may not be available just wiea you want then, or sat 
get hiled off. 


Mounted Erfantry should be as gool as Caval-w ard Cas *¢ 
slould be as yeod aa Mounted Infantey. Such remarks asthitas ¢ 
the ponies which convey the men to ther ports on the barr - 
field mav be orthodox drit-book tactics for Mounted) Tstaacee 
but it is found, in practice, that) mounted Infantry are ae ros 
Cavalry as Cavalry can be Cavalry inths war. Somuch sothar ne 
tactes of the two are indstinguishatie, There is no danni a ald 
you thay" fed bhe lot and call them what you Masse” 


Every mounted man shoulcarcy a bayonet on his pers a, acd 
aswerd on hs sadcle. “The sword shoud not be too weogtty tet 
a gould thrust ng weapon, 3 


ar 
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The shock tactics of cavalry may be more or less obsolete, but as a 
pursuing force, and sometimes when a charge is undertaken, nothing 
can make up for the want of a sword. It must be remembered that 
on many occasions, when the Boers have wanted to effect a surprise, 
or our men have been “sticky,’’ but not in an ungetatable position, 
the Boers have charged us headlong, firing as they came alo.g; 
and there are few instances in which these tactics have not 
resulted in complete success. When the Bocrs took our gun 
and gave us a“knock” at Vereeniging, they did it in this way. 
‘Ihe other day a lot of Yeomanry were captured by the same 
method. It is recognised as one of their most effective tactics, and 
a special order has been issued as to how to mect such a move. 
Instances have been known in which our men have got right up 
against the Burgher, and the want of a sword, or some charging 
weapon, with which they might ride him down has been much felt. 
If it were possible to make every man a proficient in the use of 
the revolver, this would be a very useful weapon (the United States 
Cavalry are armed with the long barrelled Colt), but in unskilled hands 
it might do more injury to friends than to enemies. 


The training of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry should be identi- 
cally the same, Riding and shooting are the two most important 
es:entials; and a thorough knowledge of the treatment and train- 
ing of horses should be instilled into all by lectures and by practical 
instruction. 


Horses should be trained to stand fire well when the reins are 
thrown over their heads, or when reins are dropped on the neck with 
the rider still seated. Men on horses should be trained to shoot out 
of the saddle at the halt, or on the move, individually, and in bodies 
charging in open order, firing as they advance. Men must be trained 
to shoot well on sight, up to 500 yards at Jeast, judging distance and 
elevation without elevating the backsight. For mounted troops 
target practice at ordinary bulls’-eye targets should be wiped out as 
bad and obsolete, At the same time good individual shooting is an 
absolute necessity, to be attained less by formal drills, than by the 
use of individual intelligence and a thorough practical knowledge of 
the capacities of the rifle, to be inculcated by lectures, made intcrest- 
ing, and much field practice under service conditions, The new short 
rifle scems to be well suited for mounted troops, the long rifle being 
too unwieldy, and the carbine obsolete. The remarkably accurate 
shooting made by Boers at extreme ranges has doubtless been noted, 
Every attention should be paid to the lesson taught by it. 


The old fashioned military riding seat should be no more seen, 
and with it should disappear that marvellous invention the 
regulation military saddle, in which a man has to ride on his fork, 
with straight legs, a maximum of balance, and a minimum of grip. 
A semi-military saddle, as small and light as possible, with flaps 
brought forward a bit, and knee-pads, as on a hunting saddle, should 
be substituted. It should have panels, wallets, 2 decs a side and two 
in the cantle for cloak and mess tin. The panels should be of plain 
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wood, the numdah of felt, and one blanket should be ca-ried un4-~ 
neath the numdah for the use of the horse when off-sidiied. N we 
but absolutely necessary saddlery should be carried, and that shog :-= 
as strong and sound as money can buy them. ‘The loss of one * hb) * 
on active service it a very serious matter. This may souad asirav_- 
statemen’, but it is a fact! 

The long carbine bucket is no good, it gives sore backs, ar J mos 
in the wav; otherwise itisa “comfort” to the indivilual, Bes 4 
ifa man falls off, away goes his weapon with the horse. The - ¢ 
two wav. of carrying the rifle left to consider are (s) the shart tz a- 
for butt of rifle with armesling, (17) the sling over the bak. fs 
methods are pood and suitable, The butt-bucket relieves the mas 
when atease. ‘The sboulder-sling of the rifle should be made asce - 
fortable as possible. It should be broad so as not to cut, and st-_. 
be made of web or canvas. Tt mizht perhaps be possthle ta iurnve + 
a way of slinging the rifle without a shang, by uthzing the shoo. - 
bandoliee in some way, but this has not yet beea done. 

Shoulder and waist banJoliers, with frog attachment to lat: “rl ace 
both necessary, There is still room for improvement in these te oe 
vent cartridyves dropping oat. The Boer dees not leave hia an~ 
tion tying about all over the country, Why do we ? Perham. te ow 
be that the chp method of loading is more suitable and han ty this s+: 
singie bouding of the Lee-Rateld. Also the Boer bando ier m+ + 
hold a fu ty charged clip is superior to ours for preservirg thea - ~~ 
thon, it cannot crop out. Each chip goes irto a pecket, the pos 
the bull-ts only protrud'ng through holes atthe bottom, asi a 
fastens down over the clip. 


Good ficd glasses are almost as great a neceassitvas rites Te 
glises supphed by Government, even towards the end -f ot « 
business, are astounding'y bad, Many men could make rouse 
them as they did not tit their width of eve. The sacte yes. 
is aboutas cheap and useful a glass accan be wished for, sala 
very handy on horsclack. bverv Non-Commissoned (6+ ef at 
scout must have one, A scout without a gases is of sal. va ce 
Under ev sting conditions a pood field glass cughtto bea partster os 
teounted man's equ pment, 


The un form of the mounted force should be auchas to aw: 
free movement and cemtort inact on. Breeches shoud be mace ee 
that a nan can bend Lis leg, and kneel. and crawl Cove sh oti 
mide to fit weli, and not too tht, so that a min way have tree c+ 
of bis lente. “These items though ama‘ are Important, 


Every eqiadion should Fave a tripod imavim, The whole et ‘ 
be cured enone pack borse, which can ac. Ompinv the «ea 7a 
everywiere, On asce od pick bose shoud be cacned ac 
boxes ofanmun Gon Th sisdone bere, and a mayan of thu ces 6: 


t 
tion ie t und most serviceable and bangs, 


tecan be taken inte paces where a gail pr may, ean «, 
oo wheeis, cann tga Wath practice, mencaa cif load and vet ua, ce 
Maxim 19 ays ti.e, apd atthe time is wasted in fepa ans, Dace wae 
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have had the experience of being under a warm and well-directed 
maxim fire thoroughly appreciate the merit of this weapon. It is said 
that a new maxim will shortly be brought out, firing, with an increased 
charge, 6,000 instead of 3,000 yards. For mounted forces, apart from 
the main-body, light mule trollies for transport purposes have been 
found mort useful. Close order drill should be confined to the 
Manual, Physical and Bayonct Exercises, and to the drill absolutely 
necessary for ceremonial purposes on foot and mounted. All other 
crill should be in extended order, the words of command bcing 
given by signal. 


In order to get the best results from officers and men and to 
ensure the greatest success, either in practice or in real action, it is 
absolutely necessary, nowadays, that a full explanation should be 
given to them as to what the position is believed to be, what the 
general scheme of operations involves, and what is the special object 
to be attained. 


Above all things, the officers must be thoroughly trained and 
encouraged, in a broad and open-minded way, to act on their own 
responsibility and observation, with due regard to the general plan of 
operations. 


Continual and lengthy ficld manceuvres, positively under service 
conditions in every detail, should be carried out. In suitable seasons 
these should be prolonged to even a month or two, acting the whole 
time precisely as though in presence of the enemy. No training is 
so useful as this, and without it men will not learn'to realise the con- 
ditions of active service. Two forces could take the field and operate 
as opposing forces, practising Cossack posts, ambushes, night marches 
and attacks, scouting, bivouacking, cooking, and practical horse mana- 
gement. Each Brigadier, or force Commander, should keep a diary of 
events and of reports received by him. The diaries of opposing Com- 
manders should be compared day by day, and the general idcas for 
schemes of operations should be made to, in some degree, hinge on | 
the results of this comparison. 


It is expected that the war will be practically concluded by Coro- 
nation day, and most of the country handed over to the care of the 
South African Constabulary, 
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MILITARY ENGINEERING IN THE FIELD FOR TRO? 
OTHER THAN ENGINEERS, WITH SOME NOTES & 
THE PEACE TRAINING OF MEN IN MILITARY ENGIN 2. 
ERING DUTIES. 


A LECTURE DE IVERED AT MEERUT IN FEBRUARY 1992, BY Cartas 
P. G. EWIsine, RUE, SUPERINTENDENT OF INSTRUCTION, Br sus 
SAPFERS AND MINERS. 


Ip two papers read last year before the ofcers of the Meee. 
Garson and publish -d in the Jast nunber of this Journal, Meuor bo - 
deew attention to the appheation of entrenchments to field 0,» -a- 
trons. 

The advantages to be guined by the proper use of entrench. -nss 
were pointed out and emphasized by references, ag wel to gat 
can pains, as to the war at present going on ia South Africa 

L propose to continue the subject, by drawing your attent. cn & -* 

articularly, first, to the character of the Military Engineering woce 
thely to be required in’ the fell from troops other than 
then to the sort of traiaing Which is necessary in peace-time ta or. ¢ 
to fit men for this hind of work, 

1 may sav that my own experience has led m+ to believe that 
sol qer’s training in respect of Miltary kegineering cuties is seme 
what hable to be overlooked, and that) the unpression is sores 
prevalent that: Miltary Ergineering is a speciity wheb teu: ls 
entirely ta the Sappera, and does not mur hconcern other arms. 

‘That this view is entire'y erroneous will Tthink, be react wan te 
tedafwe guance for a moment at the cond tions ot motern water 
and sce woat alterations have taken pace witha the past tow 


MON SHNA)® 


years, 
Furst, —with reference to the arma in use, and the changes wi ® 
there inprowement over those of former cave have weror 


fo the increase in ranye, rapidity of fre and destructive ¢7- 4 
are due the changes which have tase place in tactics, 

The old order, poss.bl> with the off sage shooting rfle of ¢ -- 
paratively sort ettective canye, beh trarectory and cor parative # 
ainul penetrative effect at long ranyes, is ne bonsee poss te 

Concentrated masers in attack have given pia ety amvier oc Tat te 
covered by shirmnishers, amall colamne, to line Dire bas teceme cc ce 
exten ded aod more flexsbie, Advance, evenin ths forratea, bee 
become Sawer and more denberute, The proble n te bes tyec—lis 
to bong the mae mam aut bers trod htue tire swept suze to ee stact 
or attack, —has beco ne moe ¢ mils 
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With modern arms, and in cases where direct attack is deemed 
advisable, this can best be solved by a slow step by step advance 
from vantage point to vantage point, 

This makes it necessary that men should be trained to take advane 
tage of ground as it exists, and further that they should be able to 
improvise cover during the advance in the shortest time, in whatever 
form is best suited to the character of ground, of the advance, and 
of the tools, material and mcans at their disposal. 


While insisting on the point, however, 1am aware that there is 
danger in insisting upon it too strongly. 

I do not for a moment mean that the man should remain station+ 
ary, and never use his rifle except when he can do so from behind 
shelter, The advance must be continued, once a force is launched in 
attack. 

There will, however, be moments during the course of that attack 
when the soldicr can turn with much advantage from the rifle to the 
spade, He will turn to it with more advantage if in time of peace 
he has become accustomed to its use, and if he has been taught to 
look upon it, not as an encumbrance, but as tkat part of his equipment 
second in importance only to his rifle and ammunition. 

This principle is, I know, recognised and yet in the course of 
my own work, I find men who come to me for training in Field Engi- 
necring, handle and use the spade as if it were an absolutely strange 
tool in their hands. They have little or no knowledge of how to use 
a rope or to improvise even the simplest form of bridge, 

Besides what I have just said there are other reasons for require 
ing from all arms some knowledge of Military Engineering duties. 


Armies are larger now than formerly. Larger areas are covered. 
Time is more than ever a limiting consideration. The knowledge of 
where and how to apply labour is all important. The proportion of 
engineers with any force is necessarily small, and their use must of 
necessity be confined, even more than formerly, to the general super- 
vision of work. Detail must be left largely to officers and working 
parties from the various regiments engaged. 

This is particularly the case with regard to the army in India, 
The total number of service companies of Sappers inthe Indian Army 
is sixteen, The mobilization scheme shews four divisions, two with two 
companies and two with three companies, and two lines of communi- 
cations with two companies; total twelve. 1 need hardly emphasise 
the inadequate number of Sapper companies available for the Field 
Army. 

In addition tothe above a number of Engineer officers would be 
employed as Field and Assistant Field Engineers either on detached 
duties or to bring the Sapper companies up to their war strength. 


There are also regiments of Pioneers, but even counting these the 
general proportion is not large. 
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Then again in the training of the Sappers, what is aimed at o°¢s 
make the man handy and efhcent in useful trades as wellin tel: woos 
and, out of the many duties which fall to the lot of the Sapper in 7 
field, he would alweys be most usefully employed in thre w: 
require a knowledge of the trades he has been taught, and fuc w. 
a great part of the equipment provided for him is intended. 


wtes 


With the great dispersion of force tod comes increased are! tre 
communication between the scattered parts, Railways, tdesr 5 
and communications geucrally take up large numbers of the ki,.- 5 
arm. 


For all these reasons, therefore, the troops themselves sbo.bi 
able both to improvise and carry out more of what Military & 
work is required, thao was formerly the case. 


The army that realizes this, and in peace devotes part of its t - 
to training men accordingly, will, without doubt, find itse.f best tire - 
meet and grapple with the conditions of war when called upon to co 


Having examined these conditions Iet us see how thcy cas tet 


be provided for, 
I would consider the fcllowing points — 
ast—The actual work likely tobe required from soldiers in the €-s 


and—The most practical way of preparing for this work ber’ “¢ 
officers and men. 


There are certain branches of Military Engineericg what 
from their technical nature Le left entirely to mea wio have . 
speciaity trained in them, such as Railways, Telegraphs, Bas ac. § 
cte. ; What remains can be divided iato four main heads .— 


ast—Work during the course of an attack. 


and—Work in connection with the occupation and dcfea e fa 
position, 


grd—Improvising communications. 
gth—Datics in connection with camps and bivouacs, 


Vcan do nothing more than indicate ia a general way what e 
be the probable course of a future engagementin whch twolatge tira 
are in opposition, but f do not thiok that whit tas kip eet: 
South Africa can be considered as normal foe future wars Mere 
one side was always in a pure'y defensive att.tude, Tie pos a 
occupied had usually been prepared long bef rehand, aad the tase 
bamber of mounted men at the disposal of the Boers yave thes: 


ower of quickly ce-int reing any weak of threatened pointca 
ipes of defence. 


T should sav that there would be few purely defensive tattics » 
the future. Both forces will eveniualy assume the cfiens.ve, Je 
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attacking general will probably seek to outflank his enemy, but must 
at the same time guard against being himself outflanked by a skilful 
use of entrenchments and a good disposition of troops. 

Such tactics require on the part of the attack, a containing force 
or fire position, in front of the position to be attacked; and further 
that force must for some time remain stationary and must protect 
istelf, both against fire from the enemy’s line and against counter- 
attack. : 

According to South African experience a section extended for 
attack covers a front of 150 to 200 yards. . The fire position would 
cover considerably less ground than this per section, but even with 
small forces engaged it would probably extend over ground of various 
kinds. 

Upon the Infantry will fall the duty of making this ground 
tenable, 

Advantage will first be taken of such cover as exists, but if the 
turning movement is a wide one,a good deal of actual digging will 
eventually be required, and also the preparation of walls, banks, 
ditches and other accidents of the surface, so as to admit of an 
immediate and effective development of fire. 

Again, counter-attack may have temporarily checked an advance, 
Possibly the line may have to await re-inforcements before advancing 
further. 

Any temporary check may turn attack for the time into defence. 
In this case the spade will have all the value of extra rifles. Stones 
and boulders will quickly be turned into effective shelters. Any 
accident of the ground will be utilised, and if required for some time, 
must be made fit for use other than as a mere shelter, #.e., for effec- 
tive development of fire. 

Supports, in conforming to the movements of the front firing 
line will also make the same use of cover, and even the third line, 
if there is one, must protect itself against long range fire from rifles 
and against artillery fire. 

It is a moot point whether or no direct attack will be possible in 
the future. In most cases it will not, but where a notably weak 
point exists in a defensive iine an attack in front may be advan- 
tageous. Writing on this point from South Africa, during the 
course of the war, Major Callwell says in his “ Tactics of tonday,—' a 
direct attack will only be possible by a process almost akin to 
sapping, the scizure of successive positions and fortifying them, till 
the enemy can be crushed by fire or ousted by a sudden dash across 
a very short distance, This means a large amount of hard work for 
the Infantry.” ; E ; 

Turning from attack to defence, the Magazine rifle firing 
smokeless powder has enormously increased the extent of front which 
any given body of troops can hold. : 

Where the troops are well posted and well covered as well, their 
power of resistance is still further largely increased. 
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The selection of a defensive position and the dispositinn of erce-@ 
are both outside the scope of this paper. tis suffcient te cave tee: 
the defenders must first be posted in the most advantage us wa: 
and afterwards covered as opportunity offers. 

ere, as in the attack, the work of preparation will faticr. a tte 

Here, the attack, the k of preparat Vfatley 
infantry. 

The main defensive line will require cover in excavated tronic cs 
or behind wails, banks, cuttings, ete. in an undulating and proia. v 
broken line extending from Hank to flan 

Groups of buildings, enclosures, etc., mav also have ¢- te 
prepared for defence. The foreground wil require clearatce og 
places, while in others obstacles will have to be provided of wepe er 


vised. 
Sections of such a defensive line weuld be allotted to bata’ os 
for occupation and preparation for defence, 
The responsibility rests with the officer command rg the se-* 
and with the cthcers under him. ‘The work bastu be dite cs -r 
his orders and under their supervision, 
A knowledge of principles on the part of the o:fcer asi 


a 
practical krowlrd,e on the partof the man, is necessary to te 
Bvery defensive pos.ty m taa-a 


proper accomplishment of this ta 
up may forma part only of some tacticd plan, and t) ensere * 
success of this, the troops must be wall placed, the defenses woe 
arranged and suitable, and the work quickly executed. 


While on the sublect of defence the work required in eens. ¢ 
with outpost positicns, particularly in this country, calls tur 9 7 € 
notice. 

I cannot do better with regard to this than quote the weeds cf a 
lecture delivered in S.mla by Colonel Hutch.son :— 

Speaking of Virah be suds The poquets were poset os 
independent: postions arcurd camps and were strong em 
be inde pendentof support. “These pc juet pos tints were geo car 
held by the enemy. They had frst of atl ty be attacked ard ca, 
and when occupied, they were immcuuitey str y vot 
Ubstacies were pooced arcund and cursice cfthe posters 
sentrice were ing.de the ittconckments, the men septat t’ 
posts, ‘The whole of the werk wasd ne Ly 
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obstacle which might otherwise seriously retard the march of a 
force. 

Rapidity of movement is at times the all-important factor to 
ensure success for an undertaking, and the presence of a few handy 
men may make, or the want of them may easily mar, the plans of 
a general. 


Even a slight check in front with a force of any size will throw 
the rear into cenfusion, and cause delay, which may be the cause of 
failure or even of disaster. 


In our frontier wars in India, the protection of a camp and the 
comfort of troops occupying it are most important. Frontier warfare 
taxes the endurance of all ranks to the utmost limit, and security 
and rest at night are very necessary. 


A defensive perimeter must be established around all camps and 
biveuacs in the ene ny’s country; it is scarcely necessary to dwell on 
the importance of this : our late frontier wars have shown it very 
plainly. General Blood’s camp at Nawagai is about as good an 
example as can be found of the advantage gained against a night attack 
by a well planned defensible perimeter. For those who may wish to 
pursue this subject further there are some excellent examples of 
defensive camps and outpost positions in a little book by Major 
Rodwell, D. A. A. G. for Instruction, called ‘4 Bangalore lectures.” 
In addition to the defences of a camp there are water-supply and 
cooking arrangements, and if the camp be occupied for any long 
period, it will be necessary to build huts or shelters, 


All of this work will require Infantry working parties and may 
have to be carried out with but little assistance from the Engineers. 


Cavalry has its owntasks not less important than those which 
would fall to the lot of Infantry. Demolishing or restoring communica- 
tions. Clearing away obstacles. Strengthening by artificial means 
points seized in advance ofan army, etc. They must be trained to 
adapt themselves to any circumstances to take advantage of ground, 
and to be able to adapt it to their use for dismounted action. 

In the China campaign the Cavalry Brigade had attached to it a 
section of mounted sappets, and in South Africa the mounted detach- 
ments of Engineers have done excellent work, but no such permanent 
organisation is in existence inthis country and even were it avail- 
able, cavalry would still be called upon to assist in this description 
of work, 


From Artillery less is required in the line of field work. In attack, 
screcns for the guns with a possible bulletproof shelter scems to 
be considered the most that is neceseary. In defence however 
detachments could, and probably would, be more adequately covered. 

I think I have said enough to show what the work would be and 
that there would be no lack of it. Let us now consider for a few 
moments how the man can best be trained for it. 

The basis upon which men should be trained in Military Engincer- 
ing is laid down in the drill-book under the head of ‘Field Training ” 
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and the time allotted to this subject is seven days out of a total of 
twenty. 

Special attention is drawn in several paragraphs to the necessity for 
instruction being pzactical, anda recent addition to /nfantry rill, 
sub-sec. XII, paragraph 218, \ays particular stress upon the necessity 
for training men to take advantage of cover, and for combining trench 
work with ball or blank practice, whenever ground is available. 

Every battalion of British Infantry has a section of Pioneers 
adequately equipped and both British and Native Infantry have, 
also, a proportion of intrenching and cutting tools carried on pack 
mules. 

The importance of the subject is thus recognized in the orders 
issued with regard to it. 

Where I think the system under which instruction is carried out 
is fauliy, is that it is not sufficiently taught and practised in connec- 
tion with some definite tactical scheme, however small, whereby the 
man’s interest can be aroused and he can be impressed with the 
advantage and importance of entrenchments and other Military 
Engineering work. 

Another fault, I think, is that dimensions and types are apt to 
be too rigidly adhered to. 

For instance, the section of a shelter trench given in the new 
Military Engineering Manual, which is one that will probably appear 
in the new Infantry Drill, shows-a trench 3’ x 3’ x 5’ witha para 
pet of 18” in height. 

If men are persistently trained inshelter trench exercise to take 
out a trench of this section, there is every probability that, when 
required to cover themselves, they will try to adhere to the type they 
have been taught, which may, or may not, be at all suitable, 

The section is given principally to show what the man can do in 
a certain time with a certain tool. 

He should be practised in it up to a certain point, re., until he is 
capable of doing the task in the time. Once he can do thatthe type 
should be dropped. 

He should then be ericouraged to design his own cover, various 
time limits being given, and a point being indicated against fire from 
which he is supposed to protect himself. 

My own system with recruits on the field works course is, first of 
all, to let them dig trenches of any convenient section, the contents of 
which are equal to what the man should be able todo in from one to 
four hours. 

When a man is once able to do the full four-hour task, he will 
probably retain the power of doing it whenever called upon. 

I have now 150 reservists for a month’s training. Most of them 
have been in civil life for at least a year and many for a longer period, 
yetin their first day’s digging, there were only three men who failed 
to do the full four-hour task in the time. 
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After the men have learned the actual digging, they are practised 
in squads inextended order, in finding their way across broken 
ground so as to be seen as little as possible from a ridge on the far 
side, Later, they do the same practice, this time carrying a spade. 
They are halted at intervals and allowed from fifteen to five minutes to 
cover themselves as best they can. In this way the man is taught, 
not only to dig, but how to dig to the best advantage in a limited 
time, 

This sort of practice is capable of a good deal of extension, 
Even on the range when men are moving fromone firing point to 
another, something of this kind might be done, 


Our ficld days, as Ihave seen them, are not made occasions for 
practise of this sort, and, it is certainly one way in this country, where 
there is plenty of space and no objection to breaking ground, in 
which regimental field training might be augmented and accen- 
tuated. 

In defence, a force is seldom practised. 


Has anyone here seena force placed on the yround and given a 
certain time to make its position defensible. 


It is a thing which we should undoubtedly have to do in war. 
Why not practise it in peace? 

In the neighbourhood of most cantonments there is usually some 
ground suitable for a defensive position fora small force. Even if 
the actual trenches, ete., can not be taken out, they can be marked 


out, and the laying out of trench work is, as we have recently learned, 
a fine art. 


There is too much of the argument so often used in amateur 
theatricals— It will all come right on the night.” “ Wecan do it 
when we are putto it.” And we have done it too, and in some cases 
done it well, but that does not say that it could not have been done 
better had it been practised beforehand. 


The useful points to practise are. How to lay out trenches on the 
ground so as best to command the principal approaches with a mini- 
mum of work. The kind of trench which is least conspicuous, gives the 
best cover and it is best suited to the ground and the locality, Tke 
adaptation of accidents of the surface for the development of fire, clear- 
ing the ground and cutting scrub, etc., and loopholing. All of these are 
practical field works which men in the field are called upon to do time 
after time. 


The only place in which I have seen the defence of a position 
actually carried out was during a recent toyr of service in Canada. 
General Hutton issued to the Canadian Militia special instructions on 
this point, and during the Militia annual manoeuvres, the occupation and 
defence of a position was frequently practised. 

While on this subject I wish to draw your attention to a very 
excellent form of trench where from one to two hours are available. 


The dimensions are, roughly, 34 to 4 feet deep and 24° to 3 feet 
wide and the earth is scattered to front and rear, with a maximum 
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of about g inches in front, over which the man fires. Logs or boulders 
might be placed along the top of the low bank of earth as additional 
head cover. It is almost invisible even from a short distance and 
gives excellent cover, 

Establishment and repair of communications is a more difficult 
thing to practise as it requires special materials which are not always 
available, 

A good deal however can be done in model, usiog bamboos 10 
to 15 feet long and a couple of inches in diameter, with log line 
lashings, On one occasion in East Africa 1 saw a very good bridge 
made of tent poles and some small stuff that was growing near the 
site, It was capable of carrying a porter with his load. 


It would be a sound thing to have one or two shovels and pickaxes 
with the regimental mules, so that a bad place in the road which 
would cause a mule to alter the length of his pace and thus delay 
the rear of the column could be quickly repaired. 

The intrenchment of an outpost position can be practised while 
troops are doing that part of their regimental training, and, at 
camps of exercise, time might be given for the defence of camps and 
bivouacs and for the necessary arrangements for the comfort of 
troops in camp. 

Whatever sort of work is undertaken, it should be always 
explained beforehand by the Company Officer. This is most important, 
as any man will work more willingly and more intelligently if he 
understands thoroughly the why and wherefore of what he is doing. 

If worked in withcold weather drills and exercises, the whole 
of this work can be done without much additional time being spent 
over it. Even if additional time be required, the profession of 
soldiering nowadays is a serious one. In every other profession 
one only spends in amusement what time one can spare. So it 
should be with the army. [ am sure the time has come when 
officers and men should make every effort to beefficient in every- 
thing which concerns the profession, There should be no room in 
our army to-day either for the idea that these details are boresome 
or for the man who holds it. 

It may be objected that the conditions under which we should 
have to fight on the frontiers of India modify much of what I have 
said, but let us remember that ourarmy is Imperial and that India 
is only one of the many parts of the world in which we may be called 
upon to fight. 

Even were this not so however, and suppose India to be our 
only battle-ground. The principles of attack and defence to which 
I have referred would be little altered. The advantages which 
ground may afford—the training of men to realise and make the 
best of these advantages—the necessity for communication—safety 
and comfart in camps, etc., all apply equally to war, whether waged 
in the hills of India or on the plains of Europe. 

I am afraid there is little of what I have been saying that you 
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will consi ler new. I know it is ground that has often been traversed 
before, but I believe the subject to beone which may often be touched 
upon with advantage. 

Not very long ago our newspapers were filled with accounts of 
the German and French Army manceuvres. One read of regiments 
and squadrons advancing to attack in close formation over ground 
swept by fire, with no thought even of extended order, much less 
of making use of the ground in their advance. 


In my own experience recently in China I was a witness to 
similar tactics on the part of the Germans. At a field day outside 
Peking, under the eyes of their own Commander-in-Chief, a German 
force advanced in close formation upto the very muzzles of their 
adversaries’ rifles, under conditions which in war must have meant 
annihilation. 

If we should ever have to mect either the armies of Germany 
or France let us hope they will still continue these tactics, but let 
us try and learn ourselves something that would be less costly. 


We are not by any means above criticism. I recently saw, in 
one of our own ficld days in India, an attack by two regiments 
carried through from start to finish, not by columns, but by dense 
lines of men so thick and so close together that they could never 
possibly have come to close quarters with their enemy had it been 
real instead of mimic warfare. 

I fancy examples of this kind could be multiplied and it is worse 
than a pity that it should be so. We, of all nations, cannot afford 
in times of peace, to play the game of waras amateurs—our intercsts 
are too world wide—the issues that hang upon success or failure 
of our arms too vital. . 


Every detail of the soldicr’s training, however small, that makes 
for efficiency should be taken up and perfected by practice. 
“ As it were almost cricket— as it were even our play. 


“ Weighed and pondered and worshipped—practised day 
on day.” 

And what incentives we have to be earnest and thorough in our 
work? Qur national history—the traditions of our army—the empire 
as it exists to-day—what are they all, but monuments to the deter- 
mination, the energy, the self-sacrifice, of those who have lived and 
worked before us: can we then, in our generation, dare to be care- 
less? 

We are too prone totrust to our national pluck, but that alone 
will not serve us—it is a fine foundation to build upor—a‘fine 
thing to help one along, but, to be ultimately successful, it needs 
to be supplemented by training—careful and most thorough training 
in every one of the details that appertain to the science of ‘miodern 
war-ebf these, I consider the subject of which I have been speaking 
to be not the least important. 
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MOUNTED INFANTRY IN THE TIME OF CROMWELL. 


By Captain H. H, F. TURNER, 2ND BENGAL LANCERS, 


The leading of the cavalry under Cromwell in the war betwecn 
King Charles and his Parliament has attracted many students of 


recent years, and afforded numerous lessons in the skilful handling ~ 


of that arm, of value so long as shock tactics continue to find a place 
on the field of battle. And not on the battlefield alone were the 
cavalry used with a judgment in advance of their times, but else- 
where in the theatre of war, in reconnoitring and screening duties, in 
rear and advance guard actions, reading of which we cannot fail to 
realise that we have but developed and improved upon the fundamen- 
tal ideas which those old time soldiers helped to initiate. 


Difference ia armament must vary the conditions under which 
cavalry perform their duties, but Cromwell’s methods in the main 
were as applicable to the action of bodies of mounted men at Mars 
la Tour or Gravelotte as they were in the days of Marston Moor and 
Newbery, of Naseby, Preston and Wor- 
cester. “The skilful employment of 
second line and reserve, the prompt and steady rally after the charge,” 
the pursuit pressed well home, and tive utmost fruits secured from the 
results of victory. 


Cooper-King. 


It would be hard to find a more marked instance of a force of 
cavalry held well in hand in all tne excitement of successful battle 
after a series of victorious charges against both horse and foot than 
at Marston, when the Ironsides rallied by Cromwell after “scattering 
like a little dust’’ Rupert’s cavaliers, and leaving the pursuit to a 
portion of their numbers, rapidly and continually changed their objec- 
tive, and after fighting enough duringthat long summer evening to 
test the endurance of the best disciplined troops, finally crushed with 
fatal effects into Goring’s squadrons, returning flushed and disordered 
from the pursuit of Fairfax’s broken right wing of Puritan horse. A 
flexibility and discipline displayed anew with such decisive results 
on Naseby field. 


The fight at Gainsborough in July, 1643, furnishes an interesting 
example of rear guard tactics, when the Roundhead Cavalry effectually 
covered the disodered retreat of its own infantry before an overpower- 
ing force of the enemy’s horse and foot. “Major Whalley and Captain 
Ayscough,” says the historian, ‘sometiines the one with four troops 

Carlyle. faced the enemy, sometimes tho other, 
to the exceeding glory of God ,., andthe 
great honour of those two gentlemen, daring the enemy to their teeth 
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in eight or nine several removes, the enemy following at their heels, 
Colonel Cromwell gathering up the main body and facing them behind 
these two lesser bodies.’ A study in skilful recounoitring and 
screening duties is obtained in Cromwell’s dispositions when des- 
pete to drive back the Scots under Hamilton in 1648. When 

mbert’s Cavalry were spread out between Appleby and Kendal, and 
along the Pennine Range, to watch the enemy advancing on the road 
from Carlisle towards Lancaster and Preston, with instructions to “‘con- 
ceal his own movements, to avoid appearing in force anywhere, never 
to fight, give way to pressure, and to exe 
pose as few men as possible along his 
front,” whilst Cromwell waited behind this screen, concentrated 
between Leeds and York, on the flank of his enemy's advance. 


With patrols maintaining touch with the Scottish armyas it marched 
south, he was enabled to cut the straggling army in two at Preston, 
routing and passing the leading half across the Ribble to Wigan, 
whilst the rear portion at Lancaster, north of the river, were power- 
less to render them assistance. 


The examples quoted are but afew of many. With a Cromwell 
in the field the action of cavalry had ceased to comprise one reckless 
charge, in which every available man took part, followed by a melée 
and a pursuit, in the fever of which fugitives and victors together dis- 
appeared from the field of battle, until the plunder of the enemy’s 
camp perhaps enticed the latter from the chase and absorbed their 
altention for the rest of the day. : 


Neither did Cromwell limit his cavalry’s sphere of usefulness to the 
battlefield, but untrained as he was himself in any school but that of 
experience, was one of the first to discern and perhaps the first to 
fully appreciate, the wider and not less important sphere of which the 
Preston Campaign, already referred to, is an illustration, 


Cromwell's skill as a leader of cavalry is patent to all: how did he 
employ the new arm imported from the continent, which must have 
been as much of a novelty to him as to those who doubted whether 

the dragoon was “a foot soldier on horse- 
dona Moves back or a horse soldier on foot”? 


Cooper: King. 


As the revival of mounted infantry is so prominent a feature in 
modern warfare, it may not be devoid of interest to endeavour to 
picture the mounted infantryman or dragoon of bygone days, and, 
jedging from the manner in which he was employed, to trace so far 
as the means at hand render it possible, the réle he was designed 
to fill. 


It is no easy task to establish with accuracy the origin of the 


iofantryman mounted. As far back as 1537, according to Brantome, 
Captain Painvi Francis the 1st of France was shewn at 
Se the camp of Marolles a troop of mounted 


Arquebusiers, trained to fight on foot, their especial rble being “to 
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escort convoy, occupy important posts in advance of infantry and cover 
the retreat.” Elsewhere we read that 
“Prince Alexander of Parma when, in 
- 1§52, he wished to surprise the Duke of Alencon, mounted several 
companies of infantry on pack horses and thus hastened towards the 
enemy.’ Nevertheless the Revd. Walter Harte, writing about the 
year 1750 and quoting authors contemporary with the great Swedish 
Rite authoritatively credits Gustavus Adolphus with having been 
the first to mount infantry on horses with the object, as he remarks, 
of “combining the speed of the cavalry with the power of the infantry.” 
Certainly it is recorded that Gustavus opened the battle of Leipzic, 
fought on the 7th September, 1631, nearly eleven years before the out- 
break of the civil war in England, with a desperate attack by his 
Swedish dragoons upon the “elevated slope” which he considered the 
key of the enemy's position. The dragoon proper or professional 
mounted infantryman was thus not evolved until the 17th century. 
No doubt the idea was taken from continental armies in which many 
of the combatants of the civil war on both sides had seen service. 
Dragoons were at all times referred to as an arm distinct in conjunc- 
tion, as a rule, with the cavalry ; horse and dragoons being the usual 
phraseology. They were armed with musket and short sword like the 
infantry, the former being carried attached toa broad leather belt over 
the shoulder. The powder was carried in powder-horns and the 
charges ready made up in bandolicrs. Whilst the infantry were 
cBildeck: organised in battalions or tertias, the 
dragoons were divided into independent 
companies numbering, probably as inthe infantry, up to 120 men 
each, The dragoon invariably dismounted to fight, one man holding 
the horses of ten of his comrades the while, , 


Lenison. 


Whether supporting the cavalry of the advance guard, covering 
their retreat, assisting in the frequent sieges of castles, fortified 
towns and houses, which ccnstituted so large a portion of the strategy 
of both sides; whether raiding for supplies in neighbouring counties, 
or intercepting the convoys of the enemy, in addition to his duties 
on the battlefield itself, the dragoon is found to have been allotted a 
distinct and important part in every operation of the war, 


_ In July, 1643, Cromwell was hurrying to the relief of Gainsborough 
which the Royalists had seized by a coup de main on the night of tke 
zoth of that month. He relates in his despatch how with nineteen or 
twenty troops of horse and three or four of dragoons about a mile and 
a half from the town, he came upon a forlorn hope, or advance guard, 
of 100 of the enemy’s horse. The Puritan dragoons, of whom there 
were evidently some with Cromwell's own advance guard, attempted 
to beat them back, doubtless to gain time for the deployment of their 
own cavalry from column of route, and to conceal its strength from 
theenemy’s scouts. ‘ But not alighting off their horses the enemy 
charged them, and made them retire on their main body.” A some- 
what meagre account perhaps of that portion of the action in which 
we are interested, but sufficient to establish two facts—the presence 
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of mounted infantry in the advance guards cf the period—and that as 
in our days the dragoon was an infantryman, neither armed no: 
trained to fight mounted, with no alternative but to fall back if unable 
to dismount and open fire. 


In March of the same year we find Sir William Waller's dragoons 
rendering valuable service in extricating the arm to which they were 
allied from a situation of risk and difficulty. 


Waller had been operating highly successfully in the south and 
west of England, but after passing from Gloucester into South Wales 
news reached him that Prince Maurice, with a force much superior 
to his own, was close upon his track. He provided for the security 
of his infantry and baggage by immediately despatching them across 
the Severn ; then moving upon the right bank with the mounted 
troops, “he manceuvred his cavalry round,” and drew them off to 
Gloucester, whilst his dragoons, holding the village of Little Dean, 
covered the movement. 


It may be said that on this occasion Waller was prepared to sacri- 
fice his mounted infantry to save his cavalry. Nevertheless his action 
was in keeping with contemporary military ideas and proved the 
high appreciation of the worth of the arm as a fighting asset, and of 
their mobility by which he trusted they would be able to make guod 
their retreat. No doubt the exaggerated importance with which 
firearms were regarded, particularly by the cavalry, due largely of 
course to ignorance of what the power of the novel weapon really 
was, no little enhanced the prestige of the dragoon at this early period 
of the war. The bow had recently and reluctantly yielded place to 
the musket, and there were still many who advocated the former for 
use against cavalry owing to the confusion amongst the horses caused 
by the whistling arrows, and the moral effect produced amongst the 
troopers by the sight of these missiles flying towards them through 
the air, 


The cavalry, the paramount arm of the time, though formidable 
in the offensive, was weak in the defensive réle; thus the innovation 
which enabled the squadrons to carry, so to speak, the solid strength 
of their infantry about with them, for use at need, was readily appre- 
ciated and gladly utilised particularly as we have seen with advance 
and rear guards, 


Early in 1645 in his despatch reporting the surrender of the 
strong house at Bleckington in Oxfordshire, Cromwell, the cavalry 
general, writes as follows:—I did much 
doubt the storming of the house, it being 
strong and well manned, and I having few dragoons and this not my 
business ; and yet we got it.” He had been hurriedly and secretly 
despatched from Windsor on the 22nd April with mounted troops 
only, to endeavour to intercept the convoy which Charles was send- 
ing to enable Rupert to move north against the Scots under Leven. 
Thus it was in the absence of infantry on foot that the duties of the 
latter connected with the storming of fortified strongholds fell upon 
the dragoons. 


Carlyle. 
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In March of the previous year sundry Royalist risings had 
occurred in the eastern counties, the sphere within whose bounds 
Parliamentary influence was recognised as supreme. Word reached 
Cromwell at Norwich that the malignants of Lowestoft had over- 
powered the garrison and seized the town, which they were holding 
with the aid of some artillery. Cromwell’s measures were as usual 
swiftly conceived and promptly executed. With cavalry and dragoons, 
mustering but five troops and eighty volunteers all told. he hastened 
to Lowestoft, and on the summons to surrender being refused detailed 
the dragoons for the assault. These found their task unexpectedly 
easy, as creeping up to within range of the enemy’s ordnance, they 
threatened to fire, on which the gunners fled and the dragoons fol- 
lowed by the cavalry made good their entrance into the town. 


The capture of Bath in July, 1645, tells a similar tale to the fore- 
going, a swift raid of horse and dragoons, effecting a complete surprise 
of the garrison. In this instance the drayoons pressing forward to 
the assault. found the drawbridge down, and dashing across secured 
the place after little or no resistance. 


Examples could be multiplied almost indefinitely. In the earlier 
phases of the contest the plan of campaign may be said to have con- 
sisted almost exclusively of the systematic investment of fortress 
after fortress. f 


When the armies approached one another there was much stately 
and scientific manceuvring on continental lines, battle was declined 
as often as not, and as a matter of course if the conditions were not 
altogether such as the rival generals deemed suitable, when recourse 
was again had to aseries of sieges of castles and fortified manors, It 
was not until Fairfax was appointed to succeed the leisurely Essex as 
Commander-in-Chief with Cromwell as his general of the horse, that 
the methods of warfare underwent a change, it was realised that the 
primary and all-important aim of the Parliamentary forces must be the 
annihilation of the enemy’s army in the field, and that attained, the 
strongholds could be reduced when opportunity offered. The new 
model army was utilised on these lines, and results were not slow 
in proving that the later conception was the sounder strategy. 


The storming of fortresses was not “the business’’ of the cavalry 
as Cromwell admitted, it was not in accordance with the traditions of 
the arm, and they were not equipped or trained forthe purpose. The 
employment of infantry afforded time for warning to reach the threat- 
ened point, when celerity and secrecy were the essentials of surprise 
and success. The dragoon then was just the thing, the cavalry could 
take their stormers with them, whilst losing nothing of their mobility 
and adding greatly to their strength, 

On the other hand when Bristol, the King’s great stronghold in the 
west, was besieged, the investment was formally undertaken, infantry 
and ae as well as the mounted arms were represented in Fairfax’s 
ay and the latter were utilised in patrolling the country outside 
the fortifications, to frustrate any attempt on the part of the defenders 
to break out, 
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Glancing superficially at the methods obtaining with regard to the 
use of mounted infantrymen in what may be termed detached duties, 
it appears that the fundamental ideas were much the same then as now. 
Mounted infantry would be still of highest value in supporting the 
cavalry advance guard, or with horse artillery supplying the stiffen- 
ing element to the reconnoitring or screening squadrons, and in these 
days would not be out of place in rushing a weakly or irresolutely 
held post as Cromwell rushed Lowestoft and Bath. On the field of 
battle itself, kowever, the réle allotted was one peculiar to the times, and 
to a military period when the shock tactics of cavalry were of para- 
mount importance, and the other arms of value only in so far as_ they 
furnished an opportunity to or tended to further the success of the 
charging squadrons. Thus it is hard to find an analogy between the 
réle of the dragoon in battle then and that of the mounted infantry- 
man now so far, at all events, as the theory generating the réle is 
concerned. Thedragoon on the battlefield then was an accessory or 
subsidiary arm to the cavalry, and his part, so far as it is possible to 
judge, was to employ every effort in co-operation with that arm and in 
furtherimg and ensuring its success. 


At Edgehill, which is the first occasion on which the dragoon 
comes at all prominently to notice on the battlefield, we read that the 
Parliamentary army provided for the security of its right flank by 
dragoons posted amongst the briars and bushes which existedin that 
portion of the “ great plain field” on which lay their position. The 
battlecommenced by some Royalist dragoons advancing and pushing 
the Roundhead from their ground amongst the briars, and so clearing 
the way for the subsequent charge of their own horse under Wilmot, 
against the enemy’s right wing. We lose sight of them during the 
reat of the day. 


In July, 1643, Cromwell was awaiting the arrival of reinforcements 
before striking a blow at the Royalist stronghold of Newark, and on 
the 28th at Grantham, having himself but some 12 troops of horse and 
dragoons, he was confronted by one and twenty colours of horse and 
three or four of dragoons from Newark itself. 


They faced one another a little over musket range and the dra- 
goons as was their wont endeavoured to create a diversion in favour 
of their own horse by opening fire on the enemy’s cavalry and so 
creating confusion and a favourable opportunity for a charge. For 
half an hour or move the horsemen faced one another when the Parlia- 
mentarians no doubt restive under the fire, or perceiving that no great 
harm was caused by it, tcok the initiative and successfully charged 
the enemy. The dragoons do not appear to have directed their fire 
against those of their own arm opposing them ; their réle seems to have 
been exclusively an altruistic one in favour of their 6wn cavalry, which 
was in those days the arm whom all looked to win the day for their 
side. . 

Dragoons, artillery, and foot were all regarded as of subsidiary 
value, ¢avalry the paramount arm; the former might stand their 
ground and fight with the tenacity and splendid courage of the King’s 
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white coats at Marston or Rupert’s red coats at Nasehy, but the 
fortunes of the latter decided the battle. It is natural that it should 
have been so, the foot soldier's means of arresting the weight and 
impetus of the approaching avalanche of charging horsemen were 
slight indeed, the long pikes of the pikemen or the “ Swedish feathers” 
or skort stakes of the musketeers, in addition to the primitive firearms 
ofthe latter. In every action of any importance the cavalry, Crom- 
well’s Ironsides as a general rule, eventually turned the scale, and 
chased the infantry from the field. No wonder then that the dragoon, 
unable to charge himself, was reckoned an adjunct of the cavalry to 
promote its success and sacrifice himself in its interests. 


The fight at Wincelly in Eastern Lincolnshire presents many typi- 
cal characteristics of the employment of dragoons in acavalry engage- 
ment at the period of which we write. 


Bollingbroke Castle was invested by the Parliamentary army in 
October, 1643; the foot and artillery were busy in pressing the siege, 
whilst the cavalry and dragoons were disposed as outposts to cover 
the operations from annoyance duz to the enterprise of the cavalrics 
in Lincoln and Newark. On the roth the enemy drove in the outposts 
and on the tith, 74 colours of Royalist horse and 21 of dragoons 
under Sir John Henderson, Governor of Newark, advanced to raise 
the siege. They were encountered near Wincelly on good cavalry 
ground by the Roundhead horse under the supreme command of 
Manchester. Both sides as a preliminary threw out their dragoons 
who dismounted and opened fire and both bodies of horsemen checked 
and closed up their disordered ranks. 


And then the charging began. Cromwell led his steel-clad troopers 
in person; as they advanced at a trot the ever persistent dragoons 
fired a volley, and not without effect as Cromwell’s horse fell shct 
under him. 


The lighter Royalist cavalry, however, was unable to withstand the 
avalanche of picked men fortified with steel cuirass without and many 
a text within ; the day was lost for the horsemen from Newark, though 
their devoted dragoons first to begin the fight aad last to leave the 
ground, unable to mount in time, were killed to a man. 


Here then we see the dragoons, dismounted probably to a flank, 
pushed forward as skirmishers to drive in the enemy’s dragoons, and 
striving to attain a position protecting the flank of their own cavalry 
from risk of attack whilst enabling them to harass the enemy’s troop- 
ers by their fire and socreate confusion and secure an advantage for 
their own squadrons when the latter came thundering across the 
intervening space in the charge. 


There would appear to be something not altogether dissimilar 
between the system under which the dragoon of the seventeenth 
century opened the battle with an attempt to pave the way by its 
fire for the attack of the arm whose assault would eventually decide 
the.fight, and that by which the artillery of to-day prepares the assault 
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of the arm which must win most modern battles. It would seem that 
aschool of tactics inculcating the demoralisation and shaking of the 
enemy by a storm of shrapnel before the attacking infantry can be 
led against the position would convey but little that was unfamiliar in 
theory, to the fighting Protector were it possible for him to personally 
superintend a general action in these days. 


It is disappointing to be able to find so little record of the part 
played by the dragoon in the important and decisive battle of Marston 
Moor. The armies druwn up opposite one another, the Royalists on 
the edge of the moorland facing south, the Parliamentary army in 
the cornfields; a deep ditch between them which was itself the 
bcundary between the moor and the cultivated land. The flanks of 
both armies rested on Long Marston village on the one hand and 
Tockwith on the other. 


A narrow lane and the furze bushes of the heath existed on the 
Marston side, and the ditch before mentioned was there at its deepest, 
whilst about Tockwith on the Puritan left the country was favour- 
able for cavalry and the ditch of no importance as an obstacle. To- 
wards Tockwith then the Roundheads extended theic left and Rupert's 
cavalry their right, in an attempt each to outflank the other. It was 
herethat the dragoons became first engaged in their capacity of guard- 
ians of the flanks of the cavalry; Frizell’s Scottish dragoons, detached 
by Cromwell to secure his left, defeating the project of some cavalries 
to establish themselves opposite that wing of the Parliamentary 
army, 


Goring on the Royalist left had lined his side of the lane down which 
Fairfax eventually charged with dragoons, well posted behind the high 
banks and thick bushes which bounded it on each side, and heavy loss 
they inflicted as disordered from the passage of the ditch, the Puritan 
troopers crowded down the narrow lane, to be charged and routed by 
eonea waiting squadron as soon as they emerged on the enemy's 

ank, 


It ison the flanks of the cavalry then that we again find the dra- 
goons at Marston as at Edgehill utilising their mobility to counter- 
act flanking movements by the enemy, and so leave their horse a 
free hand in manceuvring against the hostile cavalry in their front to 
the best advantage. 


The story of the great fight has supplied a fascinating theme to 
many for whom the historical associations of older and picturesque 
England possess a charm or to students of military history who yearn 
to discover the tactics of a Napoleon or a Moltke on the battlefields 
of the civil war. It is beyond the scope of this article to describe the 
battles, except in so far as the réle of the dragoon is therein illus- 
trated. 


The quiet Yorkshire hamlet of to-day gives little indication of the 
troublous time through which it has passed ; the villagers will show a 
few mounds about the battlefield under which the 4,000 gallant meu 
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killed at Marston are supposed to sleep, likewise indicate the position 
where a gate once stood giving access to the lane towards which 
Fairfax’s Rounhead horsemen wildly raced to escape Goring’s pursuing 
squadrons. The gate was closed, the villagers relate, and a little 
Puritan village maid, cowering by the hedge in the meadow near by, 
dashed forward to open it, and in doing so was hurled to the ground 
and trodden under foot by the panicstricken {fugitives of ber own 
creed, whom she had sacrificed herself tosave. And, again, there is 
the field now typical of rustic England,where Newcastle’s Northumbrian 
white coats stood at bay, the unconquered relics of a beaten army, who 
refusing to yield, attacked on all sides by horse and fout, were killed 
almost toa man. Nought but the romantic traditions of a historic 
fie!d no doubt, but traditions which help the imagination to people 
for a moment the quiet Yorkshire country side with the desperate 
combatants of two and a half centuries ago. But to return to the 
dragoon. 


The story of Marston Moor has a striking para!lel in that of Naseby 
field, the chief point of dissimilavity lying in the fact that on the latter 
occasion it was the King who was retreating when forced by the pres- 
sure of his enemies on his rear to face round and fight, whilst in the 
former it was Rupert’s impetuosity which forced the battle upon the 
Parliamentary generals who were already in column of route moving 
towards Tadcaster. But once more at Naseby we see tke Royalist 
horse, victorious on the wing on which Cromwell was not, leaving the 
field in wild pursuit of their routed foes ; again we read how Cromwell's 
onset scattered the wing to which he was in person opposed, and, as 
at Marston so at Naseby, there is the powerful restraining hand on 
the rein of his successful regiments, the steady rally and sweeping 
charge against regiment after regiment of foot, until with his steel- 
clad Jronsides the day was won. Again a regiment of Royal 
infantry proved the sterling quality of the British soldier, Rupert's red 
coats at Naseby fighting to the end long after all was lost, like New- 
castle's white coats at Marston Moor, 


The dragoons at Naseby under Okey again guarded the flank, 
endeavouring by their fire to hamper the attack of the Royalist horse. 
A position consisting of a hedge and fence known as Sulky hedges, 
ran on the Parliamentary left perpendicular to their line of battle. 
From behind the cover Okey’s dragoons fired briskly as Rupert's 
squadrons charged up the hill, but the musketry of those days was too 

rimitive to be very effective and the cavalries passing through the 

usillade routed Triton’s horse on the enemy's left, and pursued them 
fromthe field. Clarendon adds the information that when all was 
well nigh over, and the King’s cause all but lost, the dragoons assailed 
with their fire the last unbroken tertia of infantry on the Royal 
right in flank, and that the latter, already attacked in front, thereupon 
broke and fled. 


Although the history of civil war furnishes ample evidence that the 
decisive quality of attacks in flank was fully appreciated by the generals 
on either side, yet as a rule the manceuvring was of hardly more ex- 
tended a character relatively than that of the birds inacockpit. When 
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both armies had completed their preparations one side usually advanced, 
the cavalry charged what was in front of them, and the infantry joined 
battle without delay, and thus the action was fought out to a finish, 


It was Cromwell who first modified this stereotyped plan of 
attack chiefly by the firm control he exercised over his mounted troops 
and his judicious use of second line and reserve. But the tactics of 
Cromwell himself reveal little in the form of turning movements on 
the battlefield and certainly the dragoons were not utilised inthe way 
except at the second battle of Newbury in any of the great engagements 
of which we have detailed record. Nevertheless dragoons were invari- 
ably placed on some coign of vantage on a flank and thence with their 
fire hampered and harassed the enemy’s cavalry. To controvert this 
design Cromwell employed his dragoons as a species of elastic flank 
to be extended when necessary and to prevent the outflanking of his 
own cavalry. 


That he realised the value of the mobility of the dragoon and his 
power of defence is obvious from the positions in which we find him. 
That Cromwell did not develop the tactics of the dragoon according 
to modern ideas, and execute the outflanking movements culmina- 
ting in an enfilading attack on the flank of the enemy’s line, tactics 
with which we are familiar in the mounted infantryman is of course 
attributable to the military conditions of the period being so little 
similar to those of our own time. Such action would have exposed the 
flank denuded of its dragoons to the assault of the enemy’s cavalry ; 
whilst, taking into consideration the primitive nature of the firearms 
of the period, and the importance of the cavalry phase of the contest,. 
the effect produced on the enemy’s infantry would not have compen- 
sated for the inconvenience and confusion suffered by the cavalry 
from their absence Asthe range of firearms has increased, man- 
ceuvres have perforce become more extended. From the days of 
sjings to bows and arrows, from the arquebus and musket, to Brown 
Bess, and thence te the rifled firearm of to-day, with ever-increasing 
range and accuracy, armies have found it vital to circle round one 
another, in movements ever more extended and cautious. 


We will quote but one more occasion on which the employment 
of the dragoon illustrates the profound appreciation of the value of 
his power due to his firearm then no doubt greatly exaggerated, and 
to his mobility, which great military minds like that of Cromwell so 
readily experienced, : 


The river Severn at Worcester runs roughly north and south, the 
town itself being on the east bank, with a suburb on the west. Some 
six miles south of Worcester is the village of Upton with a bridge 
over the Severn; it was as far as Upton bridge then, that Prince 
Charles pushed his outlying parts while holding Worcester itself and 
the countries west of the river, whenin August, 1651, having invaded 
England with his Scottish supporters he decided to a wait there the 
attack of the Parliamentary army. Cromwell on the east bank with 
forces considerably outnumbering those of the Royalists, decided to 
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press his attack northwards on both banks of the river, and the cap- 
ture of Upton Bridge already destroyed by the enemy was a neces- 
sary preliminary to enable him to gain access to the western side. 
To effect this, from Evesham where his army had arrived the day pre- 
vious, he pushed on Lambert. with a force of horse and dragoons. On 
arrival in the vicinity of the bridge 18 men of the latter dismounted, 
and finding the Royalist guard careless and a plank across the gap, 
crossed and made for a church, which they prepared to defend. They 
were attacked forthwith by some 200 Royalists, now fully alive to the 
Gisastrous results of their negligence. Whilst the fight progressed, 
more horse and dragoons crossed the stream, seeing which the eremy 
drew off, northwards, towards Worcester, and the crossing was 
secured, 

Six days later Cromwell’s grip had tightened around Worcester 
and the Royal army. The troops of the Parliament were advancing 
on both banks from the south to the attack, and then reserves held 
the high ground overlooking the town fromthe east. The one loop- 
hole of escape for the all but surrounded army was northwards 
towards Bewdley, where some twelve miles above Worcester there 
was a bridge over the Severn by which the fugitives might effect 
a crossing into Staffordshire. This outlet Cromwell effectually closed 
by the hasty despatch of five troops of dragoons with which to secure 
it, and thus intercepted the stream of fugitives flying north from 
Worcester after the complete rout of the Royal army on the 3rd Sep- 
tember, the “ crowning mercy” which closed Cromwell's career as a 
general. 


It will naturally occur to students of the civil war to reflect whether 
Cromwell’s employment of his dragoons or mounted infantry can be 
considered worthy of the genius for war with which he is accredited, 
and ofthe talent for organisation which he displayed so strikingly in 
his relations with the other arms. Genius has been defined as ‘‘the 
capacity for taking infinite pains.” ; 


Surely genius may be as aptly termed the possession of infinite 
commonsense, and truly this may be deemed to describe as simply as 
can be the form of genius with which the great Protector was en- 
dowed. Commcensense led Cromwell to realise that “tapsters and such 
mean fellows” would never win the Parliamentary battles against 
the well-bred, high-spirited followers of the King, and he constructed 
first his own regiment and subsequently the new Model Army of a 
material which, when trained and seasoned, carried all before it. 


Cromwe'l's strong commonsense prompted the reform in the tactics 
of his cavalry described at the commencement of this article which 
rendered the Ironsides invincible, and the same faculty guided his use 
of mounted infantry. His cavalry was his most valuable yet most 
vulnerable arm; in his hands powerful almost irresistible in offence, 
weak tohelplessness in defence. The dragoons were deputed to 
minister to the cavalry, support them in their extended duties, protect 
their flanks and harass their enemy on the field of battle. 
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In advanced and rear guards they supplied the strengthening and 
stiffening factor and in the latter often themselves covered the 
retreat. In raids against castles and convoys their value, as the arm 
trained tomarch mounted and fight on foot, was very great, and in 
battle they contributed by unselfish co-operation to the success of many 
a victorious ficld. 


To Cromwell's commonsense too may be ascribed his appreciation 
of the fact that only a professional mounted infantryman, a dragoon 
enlisted and trained as a dragoon, not an infantryman, mounted inci- 
dentally, and as it chanced on a horse, could perform the duties which 
he foresaw were in store for the comrades of his cayalry. 


In our day the power andrange of modern firearms has restricted 
the employment of stock tactics by cavalry in battle to a matter of 
occasional opportunity, and consequently their efficiency in other 
operations of war besides the charge has received greater attention. 
The cavalry are well able to look after their own flanks nowadays 
andthe mounted infantry are released for more important duties, 
From the professional dragoon or mounted foot soldier of the civil war, 
the mobile infantryman of to-day has been evolved; he forms part of 
the infantry brigade and his duties, as set forth in his drill-book, are 
strictly those of the infantryman, only he can do them quicker. 


Consequently it may reasonably be argued that since the period 
of which this article treats, the military horizon of the cavalry has 
materially widened, whilst the sphere of usefulness of the mounted 
infantryman, in armies provided witha fair proportion of cavalry, has 
sensibly narrowed. The cavalry role far from having diminished in 
importance, has increased with the widening sphere over which its 
duties now extend. No longer in our day held inleash, massed, and 
nursed for a possible future encounter, the cavalry perform the métiér 
which we have seen Cromwell himself imposed upon them at times, 
though which, as a general rule, fell to the dragnon, in addition to 
that more directly associated with the traditions of the arm, 


The training and spirit of the dragoon must have been of a very 
high character indeed to have enabled him to play with so much credit 
sv prominent and so varied a part in every phase of the contest. 


His tactics were considerably more advanced than the weapon 
with which he was armed: the latter was no doubt primitive, but the 
former were well adapted to the military conditions prevailing at the 
time of the civil war in England, 
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ORDERS IN THE FIELD. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED AT LUCKNOW ON IST MARCH, 1901, BY LIEUs 
TENANT-COLONEL A. J.W. ALLEN, A. A. G., OUDH DisTRICT. 


The subject on whichT am to have the honor of addressing you, 
namely “ Orders in the field” in distinction from routine orders which 
are issued separateyl, is,1 have n> doubt, considered by many here 
present to be a most uninteresting one, and yet I will venture to assert 
that to all soldiers it is of the greatest importance. Any of you who 
on service or manceuvres may have found yourselves without food, 
even for 24 hours, owing, perhaps, to an apparently trifling omission 
in divisional or brigade orders, will, I think, agree with me that with 
us the importance of learning how to write and transmit orders does 
not receive sufficient attention. Few officers except the adjutant in 
any regiment, as a writer in the Proneer lately pointed out, have ever 
had any practice in writing orders, and the want of this practice leads 
to small things (which eventually grow into big things) being forgot- 
ten whon orders are being drawn up. 


Inthe short time at my disposal it is of course only possible to 
give a general idea of how orders are drawn up and issued or, in other 
words, what processes have to be gone through by a staff officer, after 
his arrival in camp or bivouac before the orders for the next move 
are ready to be issued, and how these orders are then conveyed to 
their various recipients. 


General Hart, in his “ Reflections on the Art of War,” says : ‘ Orders 
based on careful and exact calculations are of no avail if subordinates 
do not or cannot execute these orders opportunely.” 


These orders should be based on reasonable assumptions ; they 
should be clear and concise, yet pa dae and precise, and issued 
sufficiently early to be received by all subordinate commanders in 
time to make the necessary arrangements. The available power of 
troops depends not only on the physical condition and discipline of the 
men, but also on the system, skill and forethought of their leaders 
and above all of the general in chief commaid, and of the staff who 
are responsible for the orders issued by his direction, If orders do 
not meet the requirements of the particular case the most brilliant 
schemes and the finest combinations must failin execution and above 
all counter-orders like counter-marches must be avoided in every 
possible way. I think, therefore, that you will all admit t'at it is 
most essential that all officers should have a general idea of the sys- 
tem on which orders are formulated. Von Hardegg once wrote: 
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* Anorder is short when it does not contain one word too much; 
complete when there is not a syllable wanting ; clear when it can be 
comprehended by the meanest intellect ; precise when it answers the 
questions from whom, to whom, when, and where?” In drawing 
up and issuing orders there are three fundamental essentials which 
never can alter and are the same now as they were in the time of 
Alexander the Great, vis. :— 

First,—to make up your mind definitely what you wish to doand 
how you intend to do it. 

Second,—having made up your mind, to express your decision in 
clear definite language, which can be understood by all 
concerned. : 

Third,—to ensure that your decision clearly expressed in the form 
of orders shall reach the commanders concerned at the 
right moment, as on this, toa great extent, depends the 
carrying out of military operations withthe precision and 
Certainty necessary to success. As regards the first of 
these essentials, the commander is assisted in coming to 
his decision by certain data generally furnished in war by 
the Intelligence Department from information gathered 
from inhabitants, prisoners and spies, etc. 

These enable him to form the appreciation which has been defined 
by Sir Redvers Buller as “a military review of the actual situation 
culminating in a statement of the measures recommended to meet it.” 


From the “ appreciation ” the commander forms his decision and 
works out roughly in his mind how he proposes to distribute his troops 
with a view to attaining the object decided on. 

The first of these essentials concerns the commander of the force 
who, having made up his mind, irforms his staff officers. probably 
verbally, that he wishes to move his ferce to a certain position by a 
named time. 

The staff have now to comply with the second essential and after 
working out all the necessary details, to express the commander’s 
decision and intentions in clear defimte language, and for small 


forces, in accordance with certain rules which will be referred to later 
on. 

The third essential involves a calculation of time and distance. 

For instance, it would be useless for a commander at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon to issue orders for an infantry division, 6 miles distant 
and not in signalling communication with him, to join him at 6 o'clock 
that evening, as it is easy to see that it will take a mounted messen- 
ger at least an hour to reach the division and when it moves off, the 
division will take at least two hours before it commences to arrive ; 
to this time must be added the delay in communicating orders to the 
various units, breaking up bivouac, etc., say one hour which brings us 
to 8 Pp, M. as the earliest hour the head of the division can be expected. 
And finally, it is very necessary toarrange for the secure transmission 
of the orders to their destination, as otherwise disaster may follow 
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through such common occurrences, as an orderly missing the road or 
falling into the enemy’s hands. In 1807 the capture of the solitary 
officer, who was carrying orders to Bernadotte, delayed the arrival of 
that marshal’s corps two days, and prevented his being able to take 
part in the hard fought battle of Eylau. Again on 15th June, 1815, 
Napoleon’s advance across the Sambre, when time was all important 
to him, was delayed by Vandamme’s corps which lay in front, and 
which, having received no orders, was found still in bivouac when Lobau’s 
corps arrived, the A -D.-C. to whom the orders for Vandomme had 
been entrusted having met with an accident on the way. The result 
was that at the close of the day 35,000 of Napoleon’s men were still 
on the wrong side of the Sambre. 


These two examples show the necessity, when the road is unsafe 
or difficult to traverse, of sending by different routes several copies 
of orders. 


The Germans further lay down that ifthe written paper entrusted 
to a messenger is to be destroyed to prevent its falling into the enemy's 
hands, it is prudent to acquaint the messenger with its contents, so 
that if he escapes alter destroying the written document he may still 
be able to convey verbally the gist of the orders deliveredto him. It 
may be as well to commence by drawing your attention to the differ- 
ence between “orders,” which include army orders, army corps ordcrs, 
divisional orders, brigade orders, etc., and ‘‘instructions.” Orders 
are based on some delinite knowledge of the enemy’s circumstances 
and are as decided and detailed as possible, and it is a maxim that 
they are binding as long only as the circumstances under which they 
have been formed exist, but once these circumstances materially alter, 
the orders must no longer be regarded as laws which cannot be broken; 
in other words, a subordinate must always be ready to assume the 
responsibility of taking an independent resolution when the circum- 
stances change, and I think there is no better example of the necessity 
for this understanding than the affair at Lindley which occurred last 
year in South Africa. 


From the published accounts of t! at unfortunate business, it appears 
that if the original orders i-sued under certain conditions had not been 
regarded by their recipient as binding under certain other absolutely 
unexpected conditions, the disaster to the Imperial Yeomanry might 
have been averted. 


“ Instructions,’’ on the other hand, are issued by a superior to the 
commander of a body of troops detached on some indegendent Opera- 
tion, where the superior is likely to be too distant to exercise control 
and the commander in charge will be thrown on his own resources 
for some days ; they contain rather leading ideas to guide the detach- 
ment commander and set forth the views and wishes of the superior, 
but leave the manner of execution to the subordinate. A curious 
instance bringing out the difference between “instructions” and 
‘orders ” has lately come to light through the press. A German officer 
in the Boer service received instructions that in certain eventualities 
he was to blow up some of the Johannesburg mines; these eventualities 
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got nearer and nearer and the officer repeatedly applied to the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal for written orders, as he said he dared not carry 
out the destruction referred to in his instructions without definite 
written orders. President Kruger put him off and off, and finally our 
troops occupied Johannesburg and the Rand before “the definite 
orders,” which had been promised, reached the German officer and 
thus the mines escaped destruction. 


A commander gives orders only to those units immediately under 
him and avoids all reference to the components of these units, so the 
commander of an army corps issues orders to his divisions, t>the corps 
artillery, corps engineers, cavalry brigade or division, corps ammuni- 
tion column and trains, to detachments, advance guards, and so forth, 
only when such detachments, etc., were specially detailed by him. 


The divisional commander issues orders to his brigades, to his 
divisional troops and to any special unit he may form as advanced 
guard, etc. 


A brigadier-general issues orders to officers commanding battalions 
and the brigade d+ partmental staff. Finally an officer commanding 
a battalion gives orders to cfficers commanding companies. Orders 
have a tendency to become longer as the commander from whom 
they emanate descends in the scale of command, owing to the 
necessity for going into more and more detail. 


Each subordinate includes in his orders only so much of the orders 
received as is of general application or interest to all, such as the 
information as tothe enemy, and as regards positions, etc., of other 
portions of the force to which he belongs, and the intention of the 
general officer commanding, then proceeds with his own executive 
orders drawn up in compliance with those issued by his immediate 
superior. For instance, ‘ Battalion orders” will only contain the 
information issued by the divisional or brigade commanders as to the 
enemy and anything necessary about the general dispositions of the 
division or brigade, the intentions of the general officer command- 
ing and the necessary orders to ensure each company fitting into its 
required position on the march, in the attack, or line of defence as the 
case may be, so as to comply with the brigade orders received. 


In all cases the position of the commander of the unit concerned 
must be given. 
All orders should show by whom they are issued and to what unit, 
and the place, date and hour of issue. 
The following extract from the “ German ‘orders for field service” 
is of interest as the Germans appear to have been the first to originate 
‘the systematic issue of orders in the field : it runs as follows :—“It is 
Not advisable that the orders of a subordinate leader should be 
merely a copy of those of his superior with his own additions tacked 
on, It willbe clearer and serve his purpose better if he writes an 
independent order containing whatever is nccessary. Where, however, 
large bodiesare working together, the orders of the smaller units will 
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killed at Marston are supposed to sleep, likewise indicate the px 
where agite once stuod giving access to the lane towards woo 
Fairfax’s Rounhead horsemen wildly raced to escape Goring’s p=re. 5 
squadrons, ‘The gate was closed, the villagers telate, and a ice 
Puritan village maid, cowering by the hedge in the meadow sear 
dashed forward to open it, and in doing so was burled ta the gr a-@ 
and trodden under foot by the panicstricken fugitives of bee coo 
creed, whom she had sacrificed herself tosave. Ard, agin, there» 
the held now typical of rustic England,where Newcastic’s North a 
white coats stood at bay, the unconquered relics of ab atena 
refusing to yield, acc vcked on all sides by horse and fot. were ao: 
almost toa man. Nought but the romantic tradtins cf a ber > 
field no doult, but traditions which help the imagination to poo o# 
for a moment the quiet Yorkshire country side with the ees c-ar 
combatants of two and a haf centuries ago, But to retura to i: 
drayvon. 


The story of Marston Moor has a striking para'lel int).at: f Naw « 
field, the chief poimt of dissimilarity lying in the fact that on the oo: 
occasion it was the King who was retreating when foreed by the 77s. 
sure of his enemics on his rear to face round and fight, wh it mm ree 
former it was Rupert's impetuosity which forced the batuie up a tre 
Parliamentary generals who were already in column of tute mx te 
towards Tadcaster. But once more at Nas' by we see tte K-sa ¢ 
horse, victorious on the wing oa which Cromweil was net, leas rg ce 
field in wild pursuit of their routed foes; agunwe fread bow Crotee 6 
onset scattered the wing to which he was in person of posed. ar. oe 
at Marston so at Naseby, there is the powerful restrarury b re ca 
the rein of his suceesstul regiments, the steady rally ard sere ¢ 
charge ayvinst reviment after regiment of foot, unt with beater e 
cad tronsides the dav was won, | Ayn a resinent él ba! 
infantry proved the sterLay quaity of the  ecitial soluier, Reperter 
coateat Naseby fighting to the end Jorg after ali was lost ae News 
castle's white coats at Marst. on Moor, 


The drayoons at Naseby under Okey again guarded the # 
endeavouring by their fire to ban per the attack of the Reval st bo-s 
A position consisting of atedve and fence known as Su ay be + 
ranon the Paruamentary left per ene “uae to their line fof Bae 
Vrom behind the cover Okev's dragoons fired beskly as KR 

wadrons charged up the hal, but the musketry of thine dave mist o 

rimitive to be very effective and the cavairies: passim tr ugh tr 
Fane routed Triton’s horse on the enemy's lett, and pursued too = 
fromthe fiell. Clarendon adds the information that wiea al was 
well mich over, and the King’s cause all but lost, the drag wore anc +. 
with their fire the last unvrokea tertia of istastry oa ive B. 
eght in flink, and that the latter, already attacacd in front, ere. a 
broke and fled. 


Although the Listory of civil war fuen'stes amp’e evidence that i# 
decisive quality of attacks in flank was ful.y appreciated by tke yeeoras 
on either side, yet asa rule tre manmruyrng was of hare’ vorore ex 
tended a character relat ively than Chat ofthe birdsimacceaps:. W: 
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both armies had completed their preparations one side usually advanced, 
the cavalry charged what wasin front of them, and the infantry joined 
battle without delay, and thus the action was fought out to a finish, 


It was Cromwell who first modified this stereotyped plan of 
attack chiefly by the firm control he exercised over his mounted troops 
and his judicious use of second line and reserve. But the tactics of 
Cromwell himself reveal little in the form of turning movements on 
the battlefield and certainly the dragoons were not utilised in the way 
except at the second battle of Newbury in any of the great engagements 
of which we have detailed record. Nevertheless dragoons were invari- 
ably placed on some coign of vantage on a flank and thence with their 
fire hampered and harassed the enemy’s cavalry. To controvert this 
design Cromwell employed his dragoons as a species of elastic flank 
to be extended wheu necessary and to prevent the outflanking of his 
own cavalry. 


That he realised the value of the mobility of the dragoon and his 

wer of defence is obvious from the positions in which we find him. 
Phat Cromwell did not develop the tactics of the dragoon according 
to modern ideas, and execute the outflanking movements culmina- 
ting in an enfilading attack on the flank of the enemy’s line, tactics 
with which we are familiar in the mounted infantryman is of course 
attributable to the military conditions of the period being so little 
similar to those of our own time. Such action would have exposed the 
flank denuded of its dragoons to the assault of the enemy’s cavalry ; 
whilst, taking into consideration the primitive nature of the firearms 
of the period, and the importance of the cavalry phase of the contest,. 
the effect produced on the enemy’s infantry would not have compen- 
sated for the inconvenience and confusion suffered by the cavalry 
from their absence Asthe range of firearms has increased, man- 
ccuvres have perforce become more extended. From the days of 
sjings to bows and arrows, from the arquebus and musket, to Brown 
Bess, and thence to the rifled firearm of to-day, with ever-increasing 
range and accuracy, armies have found it vital to circle round one 
another, in movements ever more extended and cautious. 


We will quote but one more occasion on which the employment 
of tke dragoon illustrates the profound appreciation of the value of 
his power due to his firearm then no doubt greatly exaggerated, and 
to his mobility, which great military minds like that of Cromwell so 
readily experienced, i 


The river Severn at Worcester runs roughly north and south, the 
town itself being on the east bank, witha suburb on the west. Some 
six miles south of Worcester is the village of Upton with a bridge 
over the Severn; it was as far as Upton bridge then, that Prince 
Charles pushed his outlying parts while holding Worcester itself and 
the countries west of the river, when in August, 1651, having invaded 
England with his Scottish supporters he decided to a wait there the 
attack of the Parliamentary army. Cromwell on the east bank with 
forces considerably outnumbering those of the Royalists, decided to 
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press his attack northwards on both banks ofthe river, and the ca-= 
ture of Uy ton Bridge already destroyed by the encmy was a re oe 
sary prevminary to coable Lim to gain acess ty the western s+ 
‘lo ctfect this, from Evesham where his army had arrived Ue cou 7 € 


viens, he pushed on Lamtert with a foree of horse ard dr ge 1 
arrivalin the vicinity ofthe bridve 1&8 men cf the Luter ase ont 
and finciig the Koovatiot yuard careiess ard a plank across treo. 
Crossed and mate for acturch. whch (hey prepared to defen raw, Xe 


were attached f rthwat! Py seme coo Revaists, new fry alive t 
G sastrous resulis cftherr pes gence, Wililst the tobe pee 
wore borse and cragoons Crossed the stream, secipg wich the erecs 


drew otf, northwards, towards Worcester, and ihe cr ss. gg wae 


secured, 

Six davs tater Cromweil's grip had tightened around Wercestes 
and the Rovalarmy. ‘The troops of the Parlament: were advar og 
en both banks from the seuth to the attack, and then resemes *- 
the high ground overlooking the tewn fromthe eat. The ore Be - 
hile of escape for the ado but surrounded army was neste woe 6 
towards Boweley, where some twelve miles above Worcester tre 
Wasa bride over the Severn by which the faywives mis to ete ¢ 
a crossing inte Staffordsbere, “This outlet Cron walbeaf teatwe +. 
by the hasty despatch of tive troops ofdrascars wthwhrb tose. + 
it, and thas intersepred the stream of fugitives thirg nerths 
Worcester ater the con picte rontef the kovalara wen the tease 
tember, the “crowting meres” whieh Gosed Cromweaidls caer asa 


genecal. 


It will naturals occur to students ofthe civ Pwartor fh twh eves 
Cromwei’s co ploaymentof hs deacons ef meuoted tntintew ars te 
corselered weethy of the gen us foc war with winch bea a 
ard ofthe talent to; organisation whch he displayed se stra. 
has relaticos with the ct erarnms. Genius has been ached as 
Capacity for taking itante pacns.”” 


Surely genios may be as aptty termed the posession cb tte 
con mensense, and treaty thos may be do emed to descr he ass vas 
contetbhe form of pens with wheeh the great Potetor wo. es 
dowed. Comm nserse led Cromwciito reaive that | lapetersar do: 
nean fellows would neser win the Parkbarentary: battles 2.008 
the weli-bred, bychespicte d foiowers of the King, and bee uet 
fire bis own repiment and subsequentiv tre mew Model Nerv ota 
material whieh, when traned ana seuonen, cared aster ret. 


Crom welle tren seo ssensenr ected the reformint e tacos 
of bewcavary dea ced at the cor mercer ent cf this attee wed 
ronoered the bers ces avine bel and the same facuity ga ied bis se 
cf nounted onfantew. Hoecavatry was bis most vatuaee vetor ft 
sulveralic arm; inks bande power! at irresist bee in oes ¢ 
weak tok fp lessne se in cetence The drvgosne were deputed to 
moister to tie cavary, suport them ap there exterded duties, poetest 
ther flack ard bass thor eners op the fed of batte, 
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In advanced and rear guards they supplied the strengthening and 
stiffening factor and in the latter often themselves covered the 
retreat. In raids against castles and convoys their value, as the arm 
trained tomarch mounted and fight on foot, was very great, and in 
battle they contributed by unscllish co-operation to the success of many 
a victorious ficld. 


To Cromwell's commonsense too my be ascribed his appreciation 
of the fact that only a professional mounted infantryman, a dragoon 
enlisted and trained as a dragoon, not an infantryman, mounted inci- 
dentally, and as it chanced on a horse, could perform the duties which 
he foresaw were in store for the comrades of his cavalry. 


In our day the power and range of modern firearms has restricted 
the employment of stock tactics by cavalry in battle to a matter of 
occasional opportunity, and consequently their efficiency in other 
operations of war besides the charge has received greater attention. 
The cavalry are well able to look after their own flanks nowadays 
andthe mounted infantry are released for more important duties, 
From the professional dragoon or mounted foot soldicr of the civil war, 
the mobile infantryman of to-day has been evolved; he forms part of 
the infantry brigade and his duties, as set forth in his drill-book, are 
strictly those of the infantryman, only he can do them quicker. 


Consequently it may reasonably be argued that since the period 
of which this article treats, the military horizon of the cavalry has 
materially widened, whilst the sphere of usefulness of the mounted 
infantryman, in armies provided with a fair proportion of cavalry, has 
sensibly narrowed. The cavalry réle far from having diminished in 
importance, has increased with the widening sphere over which its 
duties now extend. No longer in our day held inlsash, massed, and 
nursed for a possible future encounter, the cavalry perform the métiér 
which we have seen Cromwell himself imposed upon them at times, 
though which, as a general rule, fell to the dragoon, in addition to 
that more directly associated with the traditions of the arm, 


The training and spirit of the dragoon must have been of a very 
high character indeed to have enabled him to play with so much credit 
su prominent and so varicd a part in every phase of the contest. 


His tactics were considerably more advanced than the weapon 
with which he was armed: the latter was no doubt primitive, but the 
former were well adapted to the military conditions prevailing at the 
time of the civil war in England, 
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A LECTURE DELIVERED AT LUCKNOW ON 1ST MARCH, 1901, BY L:_t- 
TENANI-COLONEL A, J W, ALLEN, A. A.G., OUDH District. 


The subject on whichl am to have the honor of address.ng ¢-<. 
namely “ Orders in the ticld” in distinction from routine orders w- a2 
are issued separateyl, is, | have n> doubt, considered by masy be-e 
present to be a most uninteresting one, and yet L will venture to aew = 
that to all soldiers itis of the greatest importance. Any of you w: 
on service of manwuvres may have found yourselves withuat { «+1 
even for 24 hours, owing, perhaps, to an apparently trifling omise:« 
in divisional Of bripade orders, will, [think, agree with me that wc 
us the importance of learning how to write and transmit oOrd-rs . «s 
not receive suthcient attention, Few officers except the ac start a 
any regiment, asa writer in the Proncer lately poirted out, Lave eve- 
had any practice in writing orders, and the want of this practi e a.s 
to small things (which eventually grow into big things) bene fo 
ten whea orders are being drawo up. 


Inthe short time at my disposal it is of course only poste te 
give a geneval idea of how crders are drawn up and issued of, 1a crser 
words, what processes have to be gone through by a stath obcer, ace 
his arrival in camp or bivouac before the orders for the peut rove 
are ready to be issued, aad how these orders are then converes ts 
their various recipients. 7 

General Wart, in his “ Reflections on the Art of War,” save: Cr =s 


based on careful and exact calculations are of no avail if subocl oa es 
du not or cannot execute these orders opportunely.”’ 


These orders should be based on reasonable Assumptioas, thee 
should be clear and concise, yet compicte and precise, and inwe. 
suth<iently early to be received by all subordinate commantes 
time to mane the necessary arranyements, The avacat.e preer a 
troops depends not only on the physical condition and di ! 
men, but also onthe system, saill and forethought of ther leacen 
and above all of the general in chief command, and of the stat wee 
are fesponsibie for the orders issued by his direction, Tf oesers c+ 
not meet the requirements oltre Ppartwular case the mowt bro ast 
schemesand the fineet combinations must failin execution and atene 
all counter-ocders like Counter-marches must be aveided ia evecs 
posnble way, I think, therefore, that you wallait atmit tat ats 
most essential that all otheers shoud have a yeneral idea of tue sea: 
tem oa whih orders are formulated. Voo Hardegy once wrve 
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*¢ Anorder is short when it does not contain one word too much; 
complete when there is not a syllable wanting ; clear when it can be 
comprehended by the meanest intellect ; precise when it answers the 
questions from whom, to whom, when, and where?” In drawing 
up and issuing orders there are three fundamental essentials which 
mever can alter and are the same now as they were in the time of 
Alexander the Great, vis. -— 


First,—~to make up your mind definitely what you wish to doand 
how you intend to do it. 
Second,—having made up your mind, to express your decision in 


clear definite language, which can be understood by all 
concerned. 


Third,—to ensure that your decision clearly expressed in the form 
of orders shall reach the commanders concerned at the 
right moment, as onthis, toa great extent, depends the 
carrying out of military operations withthe precision and 
certainty necessary to success, As regards the first of 
these essentials, the commander is assisted in coming to 
his decision by certain data generally furnished in war by 
the Intelligence Department from information gathered 
from inhabitants, prisoners and spies, etc. 

These enable him to form the appreciation which has been defined 
by Sir Redvers Buller as ‘‘a military review of the actual situation 
culminating in a statement of the measures recommended to meet it.” 


From the “ appreciation ” the commander forms his decision and 
works out roughly in his mind how he proposes to distribute his troops 
with a view to attaining the object decided on. 

The first of these essentials concerns the c»mmander of the force 
who, having made up his mind, informs his staff officers. probably 
verbally, that he wishes to move his ferce toa certain position by a 
named time, 

The staff have now to comply with the second essential and after 
working out all the necessary details, to express the commander’s 
decision and intentions in clear defuite language, and for small 
forces, in accordance with certain rules which will be referred to later 
on. 

The third essential involves a calculation of time and distance. 

For instance, it would be useless for a commander at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon to issue orders for an infantry division, 6 miles distant 
and not in signalling communication with him, to join him at 6 o'clock 
that evening, as it is easy to see that it will take a mounted messen- 
ger at least an hour to reach the division and when it moves off, the 
division will take at least two hours before it commences to arrive; 
to this time must be added the delay in communicating orders to the 
various units, breaking up bivouac, etc., say one hour which brings us 
to 8 Pp. M. as the earliest hour the head of the division can be expected. 
And finally, it is very necessary to arrange for the secure transmission 
of the orders to their destination, as otherwise disaster may follow 
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through such common occurrences, as an orderly missing the road of 
falling into the enemy’s hands. In 1807 the capture of the solitary 
officer, who was carrying orders to Bernadotte, delayed the arrival of 
that marshal’s corps tw» days, and prevented his being able to take 
part in the hard fought battle of Evlau. Again on 15th June, 1815, 
Napoleon’s advance across the Sambre, when time was all important 
to him, was delayed by Vandamme’s corps which lay in front, and 
which, having received no orders, was found still in bivouac when Lobau's 
corps arrived, the A -D.-C. to whom the orders for Vandomme had 
been entrusted having met with an accident on the way. The result 
was that at the close of the day 35,000 of Napoleon’s men were still 
on the wrong side of the Sambie. 


These two examples show the necessity, when the road is unsafe 
or difficult to traverse, of sending by different routes several copies 
of orders. 


The Germans further lay down that ifthe written paper entrusted 
to a messenger is to be destroyed to prevent its falling into the enemy's 
hands, it is prudent to acquaint the messerger with its contents, so 
that if he escapes alter destroying the written document he may still 
be able to convey verbally the gist of the orders delivered to him. It 
may be as well to commence by drawing your attention to the differ- 
ence between “‘orders,” which include army orders, army corps ordcrs, 
divisional orders, brigade orders, etc., and “instructions.” Orders 
are based on some delinite knowledge of the enemy’s circumstances 
and are as decided and detailed as possible, and it is a maxim that 
they are binding as long only as the circumstances under which they 
have been formed exist, but once these circumstances materially alter, 
the orders must no longer ke re garded as laws which cannot be broken; 
in other words, a subordinate must always be ready to assume the 
responsibility of taking an independent resolution when the circum- 
stances change, and I think there is no betterexample of the necessity 
for this understanding than the affair at Lindley which occurred last 
year in South Africa. 


From the published accounts of t! at unfortunate business, it appears 
that if the original orders i-sued under certain conditions had not been 
regarded by their recipient as binding under certain other absolutely 
unexpected conditions, the disaster to the Imperial Yeomanry might 
have been averted, 


© Instructions,” on the other hand, are issued by a superior tothe 
commander of a body of troops detached on some independent opera- 
tion, where the superior is likely to be too distant to exercise control 
and the commander incharge will be thrown on his own resources 
for some days ; they contain rather leading ideas to guide the detach- 
ment commander and set forth the views and wishes of the superior, 
but leave the manner of execution to the subordinate. A curious 
instance bringing out the difference between “instructions” and 
“ orders ” has lately come to light through the press. A German officer 
in the Boer service received instructions that in certain eventualities 
he was to blow up some of the Johannesburg mines; these eventualities 
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got nearcrand nearer and the officer repeatedly applied to the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal for written orders, as he said he dared not carry 
out the destruction referred to in his instructions without definite 
written orders. President Kruger put him off and off, and finally our 
troops occupied Johannesburg and the Rand before “ the definite 
orders,” which had been promised, reached the German officer and 
thus the mines escaped destruction. 


A commander gives orders only to those units immediately under 
him and avoids all reference to the components of these units, so the 
commander of an army corps issues orders to his divisions, tthe corps 
artillery, corps engineers, cavalry brigade or division, corps ammuni- 
tion column and trains, to detachments, advance guards, and so forth, 
only when such detachments, etc., were specially detailed by him. 


The divisional commander issues orders to his brigades, to his 
divisional troops and to any special unit he may form as advanced 
guard, etc. 


A brigadier-general issues orders to officers commanding battalions 
and the brigade d«partmental staff. Fisally an officer commanding 
a battalion gives orders to cfficers commanding ccmpanies. Orders 
have a tendency to become longer as the cominander from whom 
they emanate descends in the scale of command, owing to the 
necessity for going into more and more detail. 


Each subordinate includes in his orders only so much of the orders 
received as is of general application or interest to all, such as the 
information as tothe enemy, and as regards positions, etc., of other 
portions of the force to which he belongs, and the intenticn of the 
general officer commanding, then proceeds with his own executive 
orders drawn up in compliance with those issued by his immediate 
superior. For instance, “ Battalion orders ” will only contain the 
intormation issued by the divisional or brigade commanders as to the 
enemy and anything necessary about the general dispositions of the 
division or brigade, the intentions of the general officer command- 
ing and the necessary orders to ensure each company fitting into its 
required position on the march, in the attack, or line of defence as the 
case may be, so as to comply with the brigade orders received. 


In all cases the position of the commander of the unit concerned 
must be given, 

All orders should show by whom they are issued and to what unit, 
and the place, date and hour of issue. 

The following extract from the “ German ‘orders for field service” 
is of interest as the Germans appear to have been the first to originate 
the systematic issue of orders in the field : it runs as follows :—“It is 
not advisable that the orders of a subordinate leader should be 
merely a copy of those of his superior with his own additions tacked 
on, it willbe clearer and serve his purpose better if he writes an 
inde pendent order containing whatever is necessary, Where, however, 
large bodies are working together, the orders of the smaller units wil} 
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press his attack northwards on both banks of the river, and the ca-- 
ture of Uy ton Bridge already destroyed by the enemy was a reve 
sary preliminary to enable Lim to gain access ty the western s+ 
‘To etect th is, fcom Evesham where his army kad atrived te cay gp ¢ 
viens, he push don Lambert with a force of horse and dng 
arrivalin the vicinity of the bridge 18 men ct the Leter ¢ 
and finding the Kovatist puard careiess ard aqlink acr 4. toe o. 
crossed and mate for ae r uich, whch they prepared ted 
were attacked focthwith by seme ceo Revaasts, now fe: 
Gsastrous results of their neeiyences, Walt the t. 
noore borse aaah er coens crossed the stream, secre w 
drew ott, nosthwardes, towards Worcester, and the 
secured, 

Six days later Cromweil's grip had tyuhtened around Weece cee 
and the Royal army. The troops of the Parl ament were advarocg 
on both banks from the seuth to the attack, and then resenes *- 
the high ground overlooking the tuwn fromthe eat The cre be - 
hole ot escape for the ad but surrounded army was per oe cs 
towards Bo oweley, where some twelve miles above Worerster t 2° 
Wasa bridse over the Severn by which the fugiises mig tie 
a crossing into Staffordstece, “This outict Cronwelletf treaty oe 
by the hasty despatch of ive teceps of drogears wth whi ht sel + 
it, and thas intercepted the stream of trystves thir op 
Woareester atter the con picte routet the kovalare venthe toy + 
tember, the “crowning meres” which Gosed Cromweils cases as 8 
general 


It will natura'ly occuc to students ofthe civePwartor fo otwt one 
Cromweli's on pheayment of his drevoons er mounted int on 
considered worthy of tie genus foe war with wiich bem a cre + 
ard ofthe talent tos erranisaten which he displayed so ste a lee 
his relations with the ct ct arms. Genius has been act. a ay 
Capacity for taking intaite pacns.” 


Surely genius may be as aptly termed the poscesst ach tos te 
commonsense, and trity ths nay be deemed to descr be ass Shae 
cantethe form ef genus with wheoh the great Prone ter woe et 
dowed. Commensense led Cromweilto reaive hat “tapate sande. 
mean fellow wold never woaethe Parbueenutary lattes a. 
the well-bred, Weyhespicte d fovowers of the Kang, ard bee sect. 
frat lis own cepament and subsequently the mew Model 
material which, when traned ae scasonec, cared act 


oh ae ee 


Creve well a tren seca ssense or muted the refermintiet 


. 
of bis caverw deanced at the coe LAG Ene cfhthis arter wd 
ctte and the sume faculty ga ied bos ee 


rencered the beens les ay 
cf neunted infantryv. Hoe cavalry was bis most waluatie vetie. 
sulreratie armiankhs Ie powerful ala st arresist } ce in eter 
wenk toh tpiessne se im cetence. Tre drigoons were ¢ 
mosteptotie cavary, ® atthem a thei exterded duties, te 


ther flack ard ta css the rs ecemy on the field of battle. 
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In advanced and rear guards they supplied the strengthening and 
stiffening factor and in the latter often themselves covered the 
retreat. In raids against castles and convoys their value, as the arm 
trained tomarch mounted and fight on foot, was very great, and in 
battle they contributed by unsellish co-operation to the success of many 
a victorious ficld. 


To Cromwell's commonsense too may be ascribed his appreciation 
of the fact that only a professional mounted infantryman, a dragoon 
enlisted and trained as a dragoon, not an infantryman, mounted inci- 
dentally, and as it chanced on a horse, could perform the duties which 
he foresaw were in store for the comrades of his cayalry. 


In our day the power and range of modern firearms has restricted 
the employment of stock tactics by cavalry in battle to a matter of 
occasional opportunity, and consequently their efficiency in other 
operations of war besides the charge has received greater attention. 
The cavalry are well able to look after their own flanks nowadays 
and the mounted infantry are released for more important duties, 
from the professional drageon or mounted foot soldier of the civil war, 
the mobile infantryman of to-day has been evolved; he forms part of 
the infantry brigade and his duties, as set forth in his drill-book, are 
strictly those of the infantryman, only he can do them quicker. 


Consequently it may reasonably be argued that since the period 
of which this article treats, the military horizon of the cavalry has 
materially widened, whilst the sphere of usefulness of the mounted 
infantryman, in armies provided witha fair proportion of cavalry, has 
sensibly narrowed. The cavalry réle far from having diminished in 
importance, has increased with the widening sphere over which its 
dutics now extend. No longer in our day held inl-ash, massed, and 
nursed for a possible future encounter, the cavalry perform the métiér 
which we have seen Cromwell himself imposed upon them at times, 
though which, as 4 general rule, fell to the dragoon, in addition to 
that more directly associated with the traditions of the arm, 


The training and spirit of the dragoon must have been of a very 
high character indeed to have enabled him to play with so much credit 
sv prominent and so varied a part in every phase of the contest. 


His tactics were considerably more advanced than the weapon 
with which he was armed: the latter was no doubt primitive, but the 
former were well adapted to the military conditions prevailing at the 
time of the civil war in England, 
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A LECTURE DELIVERED AT LUCKNOW ON 1ST MARCH, 1901, BY L:_1- 
TENANT-COLONEL A. J W. ALLEN, A. A.G., OUDH District. 


The subject on which am to have the honor of address:s g we, 
namely “ Orders inthe ficld” in distinction from routine orders wos 
are issucd separateyl, is, | have n> doubt, considered by masy tere 
present to be a most uninteresting one, and yet I will venture to asse = 
that to all soldiers it is of the greatest importance. Any of yoo we 
on service or manwuvres may have found yourselves without # «2, 
even for 24 hours, owing, perhaps, to an apparently trifling orciss:« 
in divisional or briyade orders, will, Ethink, agree with me that w ca 
us the importance of learning how to write and transmit Ord-rs « <s 
not receive sufhcient attention, Few officers except the ac stas: 2 
any regiment, asa writer in the Pioneer \ately poitted out, bave eve- 
had any practice in writing orders, and the want of this practi e %aus 
to smail thinzs (which eventually grow into big things) being forge 
ten whea orders are being drawn up, 


Inthe short time at my disposal it is of course on'y posst.e te 
give a geneval idea of how orders are drawn up and issued of, 1a. 
words, what processes have to be gone through by a staff otheer, a 
his arrival in camp or bivonac before the orders for the acat rove 
are ready to be iasuecd, and how these orders are then converes te 
their various recipients. al 


Genera! Hart, in his “ Reflectionson the Art of War,” says 2 Or_~s 
based on careful and exact calculations are of no avail if sub>ocl..a es 


do not or cannot execute these orders opportunely.” 


These orders should be based on reasonable assumptioas . ther 
should be cleac and concise, yet compicte and precise, and ince. 
suthciently early to be received by all subordinate commanders 2 
time to make the necessary arranyements. The avaiat.e poser a 
troops depends not only on the physical condition and discs; Lue ot te 
men, but also onthe system, sacl! and forethought of the. teaces 
and above all of the general in chief commaud, and of the stat ows 
are fesponsibie for the orders issued by tis direction, Tf atcers os 
not mect the requirements of tre particular case the most trl ar 
schemesand the finest combinations must failin execution and aiene 
all counter-orders like counteremarchee must be aveided an evers 
possible way. Tthink, therefore, that you will all admit tat ats 
most essential that all otheers should have a general idea od tue ses- 
tem oa whiuh orders are formulated. Voo Hardegg one wr 
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*¢ Anorder is short when it does not contain one word too much; 
complete when there is not a syllable wanting ; clear when it can be 
comprehended by the meanest intellect ; precise when it answers the 
questions from whom, to whom, when, and where?” In drawing 
up and issuing orders there are three fundamental essentials which 
never can alter and are the same now as they were in the time of 
Alexander the Great, vis. -— 

First,—to make up your mind definitely what you wish to doand 
how you intend to doit. 

Second,—having made up your mind, to express your decision in 
clear definite language, which can be understood by all 
concerned. 

Third,—to ensure that your decision clearly expressed in the form 
of orders shall reach the commanders concerned at the 
tight moment, as onthis, toa great extent, depends the 
carrying out of military operations withthe precision and 
certainty necessary to success. As regards the first of 
these essentials, the commander is assisted in coming to 
his decision by certain data generally furnished in war by 
the Intelligence Department from information gathered 
from inhabitants, prisoners and spies, etc. 

These enable him to form the appreciation which has been defined 
by Sir Redvers Buller as “a military review of the actual situation 
culminating in a statement of the measures recommended to meet it.” 


From the “ appreciation ” the commander forms his decision and 
works out roughly in his mind how he proposes to distribute his troops 
with a view to attaining the object decided on. 

The first of these essentials concerns the c»mmander of the force 
who, having made up his mind, irforms his staff officers. probably 
verbally, that he wishes to move his ferce toa certain position by a 
named time, 

The staff have now to comply with the second essential and after 
working out all the necessary details, to express the commander’s 
decision and intentions in clear deduite language, and for small 
forces, in accordance with certain rules which will be referred to later 
on. 

The third essential involves a calculation of time and distance. 

For instance, it would be useless for a commander at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon to issue orders for an infantry division, 6 miles distant 
and not in signalling communication with him, to join him at 6 o'clock 
that evening, as it is easy to see that it will take a mounted messen- 
ger at least an hour to reach the division and when it moves off, the 
division will take at least two hours before it commences to arrive; 
to this time must be added the delay in communicating orders to the 
various units, breaking up bivouac, etc., say one hour which brings us 
to 8 P.M. as the earliest hour the head of the division can be expected. 
And finally, it is very necessary toarrange for the secure transmission 
of the orders to their destination, as otherwise disaster may follow 
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through such common occurrences, asan orderly missing ther. +e 
falling into the enemy's hands. In 1807 the capture at the sw cace 
otheer, Who was carrying orders to Bernadotte, delayed the arrival + 
that marshal’s corps two devs, and prevented his be ing able tu tase 
putin the bard tought batte of Rvlau, Again onrgth June, ors. 
Napoleon's acvance across the Sambre, when Gime was alone eas 
to him, was deuyed by Vandamne’s cor s which lavoin frert, ao: 
wh ech, having tecewved noord: ts, was found stlinbyoua when dl 22.6 
corps acived, the A-D-C. to whom the orders for Vandors 6 ore. 
beea entcusted having met wthan accident on the way. Tbe or: 
was that at the close ot the day 35,000 of Nopotcou’s men were os 
on the wrong side of the San.b c. 

These two examples show the necessity, when the roid is woe. 
or dithcult: totraverse, of sending by dittereut routes severas es 
of orders. 


‘The Germans further lay dewn that ifthe written paper ert-ie s 
toa messenger is to be des roved to preventits fal myinotheeres 4 
hines itis prodent to acquaintthe messenger with ec: 
that ithe escapes alter cestroying the written document hei» 
be able to convey verbally the yrstof the orders deavered tot 
may be aswell tt) commence by drawing veur attent: onto tr ton 
ence between “orders, wich inciude army ord. rs, army ce “ps 
dvisionalorders, brogide orders, ete, and “gostracte ss Cr otece 
are based on some cetnte knowiedye of the cnery’s creates oc 
andare as decided and detailed as poy ible, ard ataus ao ran 
they are bin ting as bong only as the ci uistaaces under woh ot 4 


Pave been formed exist, bat nee these @ ceomstences mate. ao 
the oders must nodot gerber parcedasiawe wh: hearst foo. 
in othee words, a subo cinate must abvave be reacy ty ass oe 
roponsibity oftak nanan fopendentreseluten wren ths ¢ - 
Vanveschinge and bthith there ism betterena: 
for thi understandeay Chan the attarat Lingl y whol wen soos 
yearn Seuth Moca, 


leaftier oo 


From the publ shed acccurtycfthateol rtenute ba meas ten sy 
thatafthe ores nal orders ad sned uncercertam cond temstadin + : 
regardcd by thee reciprentas tac yg urder cettam croerate Lo + 
uoespected Confit ns, the disaster tu the Pa penal Ye nan yw ny 


have been averted. 
“Tnsteucti ns on heather band, are rered by a snes ce ot 


comer der fabe weet tro 
to nowhere the cue ris tacty tole too distant to even o ¢ 


scotacbedon ae tnetea ert. wa 


andthe ooand caneharce wad be thrown oa bos oan pee ce 


frsoredive; thev cuca na rvhertows pincers try os the cess 
ment coe nunder and set tocththe views andwistes ot the a2 7, 
hitler t © manner of exeents nto the autort nate, Noe “ 
hes rey cut the d ference between “ureter: rs oo 
for sately come tod ght through the press, Gers ane cc 


intte Boer service receved anstruct.ons that in certa nerves ca) 


bows to Livw up seme of the Julaunesbury amines, theseeventl. 14 
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got nearerand nearer and the officer repeatedly applied to the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal for written orders, as he said he dared not carry 
out the destruction referred to in his instructions without definite 
written orders, President Kruger put him off and off, and finally our 
troops occupied Johannesburg and the Rand before “the definite 
orders,” which had been promised, reached the German officer and 
thus the mines escaped destruction. 


A commander gives orders only to those units immediately under 
him and avoids all reference to the components of these units, so the 
commander of an army corps issues orders to his divisions, t» the corps 
artillery, corps engineers, cavalry brigade or division, corps ammuni- 
tion column and trains, to detachments, advance guards, and so forth, 
only when such detachments, etc., were specially detailed by him. 


The divisional commander issues orders to his brigades, to his 
divisional troops and to any special unit he may form as advanced 
guard, etc. 


A brigadier-general issues orders to officers commanding battalions 
and the brigade d«partmental staff. Finally an officer commanding 
a battalion gives orders to cfficers commanding companies. Orders 
have a tendency to become longer as the commander from whom 
they emanate descends in the scale of command, owing to the 
necessity for going into more and more detail. 


Each subordinate includes in his orders only so much of the orders 
received as is of general application or interest to all, such as the 
information as tothe enemy, and as regards positions, etc., of other 
portions of the force to which he belongs, and the intention of the 
general officer commanding, then proceeds with his own executive 
orders drawn up in compliance with those issued by his immediate 
superior. For instance, “ Battalion orders” will only contain the 
information issued by the divisional or brigade commanders as to the 
enemy and anything necessary about the general dispositions of the 
division or brigade, the intentions of the general officer com mand- 
ing and the necessary orders to ensure each company fitting into its 
required position on the march, in the attack, or line of defence as the 
case may be, so as to comply with the brigade orders received. 


In all cases the position of the commander of the unit concerned 
must be given. 

All orders should show by whom they are issucd and to what unit, 
and the place, date and hour of issue. 

The following extract from the “ German ‘orders for field service” 
is of interest as the Germans appear to have been the first to originate 
the systematic issue of orders in the field : itruns as follows :—“It is 
not advisable that the ordcrs of a subordinate leader should be 
merely a copy of those of his superior with his own additions tacked 
on, It will be clearer and serve his purpose better if he writes an 
inde pendent order containing whatever is necessary, Where, however, 
large bodies are working together, the orders of the smaller units will 
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press his attack northwards on both banks ofthe river, andthe ca-- 
ture of Upton Bridge already destroyed by the enemy was a re. 
sary preliminary to enable him) to gain access to the western s+ 
To etfect this, from Evesham where his army had arrived te cey gp ¢ 
vions, be push don Lamtert w ith a foree of horse and drove 
arrivalin the vicinity of the bridge 18 men cf the heter Gas ort 
and finding the Royalist guard careiess ard a plink acess toe + 
Crossed and mate fora church, whch (hey prepared te defer $07 
were attacked forthwith by seme too Revaists, now fi iy alive t 
G sastrous results cb theie neghgence, Wilt the t wht progress 


nore horse and crageens crossed the stream, sccing: wisch the 
drew ott, northwards, towards Worcester, and ihe cress. 3 Bee 
secured. 

Six days later Cromwell's grip had tishtened around Werceste- 
and the Royal army. ‘The troops of the Parliament were advar cg 
on both banks from the seuth to the attack, and then resemes 
the high ground averlooking the town from the eat The cre de - 
hole of escape for the ad but surrounded army was nerrecs + 
towards Boweley, where some twelve miles above Worcester tore 
wasa bridze over the Severn by which the fugicees mig to oer? 
a crossing into Statfordstere, This outlet Cronmwe Wbetf tealwe or. 
by the hasty: despatch of ive troops of dragcors wthowhi ht se. + 
it, and thas interes pted the stream of fryitves thirg o> 
Worcester atter the con picte coutet the hovalarn ven the 
tember, the “crowning mecey” which coved Cromweils cave f as a 


general 


It will natura'ly occur to students of the civl wir tor Mow. een 
Cromwvel’s crployment of his dee. oons: or mounted int stew ert os 
considered worthy of the genius for war with which bea aicce oe 
acd ofthe talent for oryarisaten which be displayed so sth & lot 
jas relations with the ct) er arms. Genius has been ches as os 


capacity for taking itimte pans.” 


Surely genious may be aa aptty termed the possesses a cf” ae 
commensense, and tru'y Chis may be d emed to descr he ays sas 
cantethe form ef penus with wheh the great Prot ter ws oe 
dowed. Conan-nsense led Cromwetl to reaise hat" lapsters arse. 
mean fellowes) would never wen the Parhbivreotary tates = 
the well bred, bychesprote d feowens of the Kong, AMD heres. Repe 
frat lus own repiment and subsequently the new Modcl N+ 
matenal which, When tra ned ane scasoned, earned aa ber cet 


Cree welle tres ce@oma neenie pre moted the ref -rm ntoe ta , 
of biscavurw dear ced at the cer merces ent ef this arte we o3 
fescavine ble and the same facuitw ga ied bos cm 


renoeted the bee 

chounted infantey, Hee cavatry was bia most vauatie yetom 

vuleerabie arm: inks bands powetta ala st inresist bee in eter re 
1 


weak toh tpiessne sa in artence, The drigoons were ce 


5 
moeertote cavacy, supper them a (heir exterded duties, poss 
thar Marks and basse the cenemy on the fied of Late, 
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In advanced and rear guards they supplied the strengthening and 
stiffening factor and in the latter often themselves covered the 
retreit. In raids against castles and convoys their value, as the arm 
trained tomarch mounted and fight on foot, was very great, and in 
battle they contributed by unsellish co-operation to the success of many 
a victorious fic ld, 


To Cromwell's commonsense too may be ascribed his appreciation 
of the fact tiat only a professional mounted infantryman, a dragoon 
enlisted and trained as a dragoon, not an infantryman, mounted inci- 
dentally, and as it chanced on a horse, could perform the duties which 
he foresaw were in store for the comrades of his cayalry. 


In our day the power and range of modern firearms has restricted 
the employment of stock tactics by cavalry in battle to a matter of 
occasional opportunity, and consequently their efficiency in other 
operations of war besides the charge has received greater attention. 
‘The cavalry are well able to look after their own flanks nowadays 
andthe mounted infantry are released for more important duties, 
From the professional dragoon or mounted foot soldier of the civil war, 
the mobile infantryman of to-day has been evolved; he forms part of 
the infantry brigade and his duties, as set forth in his drill-book, are 
strictly those of the infantryman, only he can do them quicker. 


Consequently it may reasonably be argued that since the period 
of which this article treats, the military horizon of the cavalry has 
materially widened, whilst the sphere of usefulness of the mounted 
infantryman, in armies provided witha fair proportion of cavalry, has 
sensibly narrowed. The cavalry réle far from having diminished in 
importance, has increased with the widening sphere over which its 
duties now extend. No longer in our day held inI-eash, massed, and 
nursed for a possible future encounter, the cavalry perform the métiér 
which we have seen Cromwell himself imposed upon them at times, 
though which, as a general rule, fell to the dragon, in addition to 
that more directly associated with the traditions of the arm, 


The training and spirit of the dragoon must have been of a very 
high character indeed to have enabled him to play with so much credit 
su prominent and so varicd a part in every phase of the contest. 


His tactics were considerably more advanced than the weapon 
with which he was armed: the latter was no doubt primitive, but the 
former were well adapted to the military conditions prevailing at the 
time of the civil war in England. 
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A LECTURE DELIVERED AT LUCKNOW ON IST MARCH, 1901, BY Lzt- 
TENANT-COLONEL A.J W. ALLEN, A. A.G., OUbH District. 


The subject on whichT am to have the honor of addressing soe, 
namely “ Orders inthe ficld” in distinction from routine orders wrat 
are issued separateyl, is, | have n> doubt, considered by masy tere 
present to be a most uninteresting one, and yet I will venture to asse= 
that to all soldicrs it is of the greatest importance. Any of yoa ws: 
on service of manwuvres may have found yourselves withuot { <4, 
even for 24 hours, owing, perhaps, to an apparently trifling omiss-@ 
in divisional or briyade orders, will, Pthink, agree with me that sa 
us the importance of learning how to write and transmit orders cos 
not receive sufficient attention. Few officers except the au ctase 
any regiment, asa writer in the Pioneer lately poirted out, Lave ere- 
had any practice in writing orders, and the want of this practi e was 
to small things (which eventually grow into big things) beicg fo-gs- 
ten whea orders are being drawn up. 


Inthe short time at my disposal it is of course on'y paste te 
give a geneval idea of how crders are drawn up and issued or, 1a cre 
words, what processes have to be gone through by a statl ocbeer, ace: 
his arrival in camp or bivouac before the orders for the necator ve 
are ready to be issued, and how these orders are then converes ts 
their various recipients, iu 


General Hart, in his “ Reflectionson the Art of War,” says: Orr 1 
based on careful and exact calculations are of no avail if, suboct..a es 
do not or cannot execute these orders opportunely.”’ 


These orders should be based on reasonable assumptions. ther 


should be clear and concise, yet compicte and precise, and msec. 
suthciently early to be received by all subordinate comman tes 2 
time to make the necessary arrangements, The avacat.e power a 
troops depends not only on the physical condition and discs; 
men, but also onthe system, sacll and forethought of thee fea: 
and above all of the genesal in chief command, and of the stat wo 
are responsible for the orders issued by his direction, If orcers oo 
not meet the requirements ol tre partiwular case the most t,o a: 
schemesand the finest combinations must fain execution and aseuse 
all counter-orders hike counteremarches must be avoided an evere 
possible way. Dthink, therefore, that you willall ataat t atoas os 
most essential that ail otheers should have a general idea of tie sas- 
tem on whiuh orders are formulated. Voao Hardegg once wre 
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*¢ Anorder is short when it does not contain one word too much; 
complete when there is not a syllable wanting ; clear when it can be 
comprehended by the meanest intellect ; precise when it answers the 
questions from whom, to whom, when, and where?” In drawing 
up and issuing orders there are three fundamental essentials which 
never can alter and are the same now as they were in the time of 
Alexander the Great, vis. — 


First,—to make up your mind definitely what you wish to doand 
how you intend to doit. 


Second,—having made up your mind, to express your decision in 
clear definite language, which can be understood by all 
concerned. 


Third,—to ensure that your decision clearly expressed in the form 
of orders shall reach the commanders concerned at the 
right moment, as on this, toa great extent, depends the 
carrying out of military operations withthe precision and 
certainty necessary to success, As regards the first of 
these essentials, the commander is assisted in coming to 
his decision by certain data generally furnished in war by 
the Intelligence Department from information gathered 
from inhabitants, prisoners and spics, etc. 

These enable him to form the appreciation which has been defined 
by Sir Redvers Buller as ‘‘a military review of the actual situation 
culminating in a statement of the measures recommended to meet it.” 

From the “ appreciation ” the commander forms his decision and 
works out roughly in his mind how he proposes to distribute his troops 
with a view to attaining the object decided on. 

The first of these essentials concerns the c»mmander of the force 
who, having made up his mind, irforms his staff officers. probably 
verbally, that he wishes to move his ferce toa certain position by a 
named time, 

The staff have now to comply with the second essential and after 
working out all the necessary details, to express the commander’s 
decision and intentions in clear defite language, and for small 


forces, in accordance with certain rules which will be referred to later 
on. 

The third essential involves a calculation of time and distance. 

For instance, it would be useless for a commander at 4 o'clock in 
the afternoon to issue orders for an infantry division, 6 miles distant 
and not in signalling communication with him, to join him at 6 o'clock 
that evening, as it is easy to see that it will take a mounted messen- 
ger at least an hour to reach the division and when it moves off, the 
division will take at least two hours before it commences to arrive; 
to this time must be added the delay ia communicating orders to the 
various units, breaking up bivouac, etc., say one hour which brings us 
to 8 P.M. as the earliest hour the head of the division can be expected. 
And finally, it is very necessary to arrange for the secure transmission 
of the orders to their destination, as otherwise disaster may follow 
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through such common occurrences, as an orderly missug the fat on 
falling into the enemy's hands. In 1807 the capture of the es. tare 
o'tieer, Who was Cacrying orders to Bernadette, delayed the arnva. « 
that marshals corps twordeys, and prevented his being alle to tace 
putin the hard toughtbate of Bela Aun on tgth June, rere, 
Napoleon's acvance across the Sambre, when (me was alow eas 
to him, was delived by Vandamme'’s cor s which Livi in frees, aot 
wh ch, baying recessed noorders, was found stllin b:vouwe when Lo pals 
corps arrived, the A-D-C.ote whom the orders for Vanco: 
beea cotrusted having met with an accident onthe way, The res 
was that at the cose ot the day 35,000 of Napolcon’s men were» 


on the wrong side of the Samb ce, 


These two examples show the necessity. when the roid is ue. 
or diticuit to traverse, of sending by ditteront routes several es 
of orders. 


‘The Germans further lay duwn that ifthe written piper ertele 2 
toa messenger is to be des:roved to prevent its fal ay in 0 the er: . 
bices itis prodent to acqaaintthe messenger with as ce tata + 
that ithe escapes after cestroying the written document: be naw +t 


be able to convey verbacy the yrstof the orders dea vered to toe 
may be aswell tt) commence by drawing veurattent: nto the oot + 
ence between orders,” wach inciude anny ord. rs, army cety as - 
@svisionalorders, br side orders, etc, and “instru tes vu 

are based on some cet nite knowied,er of the eneny’s qreut et ce 
andare as decided and detuledas posable, ard itis aoray st 
thes are bin ting as dong only as the Gi cumstances urder web ots 


Dave been formed exist, but) nee these Creamstenees mite, aia 
astawe wh beans th goa 


the o:ders must no dotyer ber gare 
in other words, a suboccinate must alwave be reacy to ass oe 

roponsti ty of taken an tide pendent resoliten wren the ¢ - 
Vanceschange and Pthisk tere isnobeterexsans lect t= em cue 
for thi undertand.ng than the atharat Lineh y whl won ls 


yearn South Atta, 


From the pall shed acceurts ft atenfortinuvte la peas te cers 
thatafthe or nalordersi sued uncercertarn cond tenastadin ? 
reyarced by there recipeent as tari urecr cetta am cr oer ats lo 
tisaster tu the ta peral Ye naw yon 


uiegpected com tittens, the 
have been avert 


“ Taeteuctions,” on theother band, are rsucd bya sper ore t 
commu der fabewyet trons dcmebed ona ein vepe a erty ea 


ton where the suced ris Lacty to be too d staat to ever se out 


and the oo andberanehargce will be threova oa bos own gee ce 
frsonediuve:thevc wand tatheriows: greasy toys ct the ess 
mentcommander and set torth the vews and wishes ef the ses 
hatvewve toe manner Cf exeeut. nto the ante nate, Noe i 
testap ec ont cut the d ffecence between ureter toes Soy 
“orton bay atey come tot ght through the pera N Geter tee 
inthe Boer service received instruct ons that in cetta newest. ce 


boo was to Lisw up seme of the JuLannesburg mines, these evento. in 
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got nearerand nearer and the officer repeatedly applied to the Presi- 
dent of the Transvaal for written orders, as he said he dared not carry 
out the destruction referred to in his instructions without definite 
written orders, President Kruger put him off and off, and finally our 
troops occupied Johannesburg and the Rand before “ the definite 
orders,” which had been promised, reached the German officer and 
thus the mines escaped destruction. 


A commander gives orders only to those units immediately under 
him and avoids all reference to the components of these units, so the 
commander of an army corps issues orders to his divisions, t»the corps 
artillery, corps engineers, cavalry brigade or division, corps ammuni- 
tion column and trains, to detachments, advance guards, and so forth, 
only when such detachments, etc., were specially detailed by him. 


The divisional commander issues orders to his brigades, to his 
divisional troops and to any special unit he may form as advanced 
guard, etc. 


A brigadier-general issues orders to officers commanding battalions 
and the brigade d- partmental staff. Finally an officer commanding 
a battalion gives orders to cfficers commanding ccmpanies. Orders 
have a tendency to become longer as the commander from whom 
they emanate descends in the scale of command, owing to the 
necessity for going into more and more detail. 


Each subordinate includes in his orders only so much of the orders 
received as is of general application or interest to all, such as the 
information as tothe enemy, and as regards positions, etc., of other 
portions of the force to which he belongs, and the intention of the 
general officer commanding, then proceeds with his own exccutive 
orders drawn up in compliance with those issued by his immediate 
superior. For instance, “ Battalion orders” will only contain the 
information issued by the divisional or brigade commanders as to the 
enemy and anything necessary about the general dispositions of the 
division or brigade, the intentions of the general officer com.and- 
ing and the necessary orders to ensure each company fitting into its 
required position on the march, in the attack, or line of defence as the 
case may be, so as to comply with the brigade orders received. 


In all cases the position of the commander of the unit concerned 


must be given. 

All orders should show by whom they are issued and to what unit, 
and the place, date and hour of issue. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ German ‘orders for field service” 
is of interest as the Germans appear to have been the first to originate 
the systematic issue of orders in the field : it runs as follows :—“It is 
not advisable that the ordcrs of a subordinate leader should be 
merely a copy of those of his superior with his own additions tacked 
on, It willbe clearer and serve his purpose better if he writes an 
inde pendent order containing whatever is necessary, Where, however, 
large bodies are working together, the orders of the smaller units wil} 
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be based on the divisional orders. A subordinate leader is usually 
obliged to confine himself to a brief direction for the concentration of 
his command and then gives all further orders verbally.” 


The meaning of this last sentence is. I take it, that as it frequently 
happens on service that the situation is constantly changing, and as 
orders must be based on known data and must not go further than 
can be foreseen with tolerable certainty, it becomes necessary to issue 
provisional orders. For instance, let us suppose that it is getting late 
on in the day anda movement is contemplated for the next morning, 
but owing to incomplete infotmation about the enemy, it is impossible 
to issue final orders before nightfall; it will therefore be best to issue 
brief orders over night for the troopsto be ready at a certain hour 
neat morning and for officerscommanding units and staff officers to 
assemble at some point in sufficient time before the hour of movement, 
s> that the final orders can be issued to them verbally bythe supreme 
commander. By this means much unnecessary fatigue and loss of rest 
to officers and men will be saved. Kraft says: “we beat our enemy 
quite as much with the legs as with the rifles of our infantry. How 
will it be if we take all the strength out of those legs by making faulty 
arrangements for the conduct of the march.” Prince Kraft gives, as 
an instance, the case of the Guard’s corps on 30th August, 1870. Oa 
29th August, 1870, the Prussian Guard Corps received orders about 
midnight to be ready to march at g AM, At 6 A.M a second order 
was issued directing the corps to clear out of its present line as soon 
as possible ani take post in reserve to the east and that rations were 
not to be cooked till the new position had been taken up. This order 
could not be made known to all the troops till 6-30, by which time they 
had begun to cook and much of the rations must have been spoiled. A 
third order started at 6-30 A.M., directing a retirement on Nouart, but 
this did not reach the troops till 7-39, Their cooking was agair._inter- 
rupted and more good food wasted. Finally the Guards did not 
reach Nouart till noon, having been delayed by another corps crossing 
their line of march, and as they started again at 4 P.M. and march-d 
till after dark, it is probable that many battalions got noregular meal 
on that day at all. It is nowtime toconsider the actual forms that 
orders are, as arule, issued in tosmall forces. You are all aware 
that different orders are required for different operations, such 
as a march, outposts, the occupation of a position, the attack of 
a position, and lastly a retreat, 


Expert opinion varies a good deal as to the desirability of having 
a fixed form of orders laiddown as no stereotyped form can_ suit 
every case, and also because many consider that it is not advisable 
to make any hard-and-fast rules for the writing of orders in the field 
for fear of cramping the intelligence and initiative of officers in com- 
mand. In practice a certain form of orders is now generally followed 
in our service, and in this country a definite form for the sequence 
of march orders is laid down in the Field Service Manual, 
Part XI, section III, which staff officers proceeding on service are 
directed to copy into their note-books, and this form we will now 
glance at. 
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1. The first heading is ‘© News of the enemy ” and this should 
give in a few words sufficient information about the enemy's strength, 
position or movement toenable all concerned to form a fairly accur- 
ate “ appreciation” of the situation, and therefore to understand the 
drift of the following orders. 

2 Next comes the “ General object of the march and the inten- 
tion of the commander :” under this will be grouped the object of the 
commander in ordering the movement, the general line of advance 
and a brief statement of the commander’s intentions. 


3. The third heading in the case ofa force of all arms is, 
“Cavalry reconnaissance ": this will, as a rule, be simply a brief 
statement of any special orders for reconnaissance by the cavalry. 

4. The fourth heading is the “ Order of march,” and includes the 
“ Advanced, rear and flank guards and the position of the com- 
mander.”” This heading is the most important of all, as it contains 
the actual executive orders necessary to move the troops. It is usual 
to give the orders under this heading in the following sequence : — 

(a) The order for the advanced guard, the name of the officer 
to command it, and the hour at which the head of the 
main body of the advanced guard is to move off from a 
named place. In the margin should be entered by arms, 
the troops detailed for the advanced guard, not in order 
of march which is left to the officer appointed to command 
to arrange. 

(8) The distance to be maintained between the main guard of 
the advanced guard and the head of the main body will 
be mentioned here, followed by the “Order of march of 
the main body of the force,” giving the hour at which the 
head of each unit must be ready at a certain named spot 
to take its place in the line of march, This might run as 
follows :—“' A distance of 1,000 yards will be maintained 
between the rear of the main guard of the advanced guard 
and the head of the main body which will follow in the 
order and at the times meniioned in the margin, each unit 
joining the line of march at the ninth milestone on the 
trunk road. ” 

(c\ Now will follow any orders for flank guards, if such guards 
are required, and the name of the officers appointed to 
command them, the troops detailed for these duties being 
entered in the margin. 

(d) Sub-paragraph (d) in the same way contains the orders for the 
rear guard and the name of the officer to command it. 

(¢) The position where the oificer commanding the force will 
be found during the march, and here it is desirable to 
point out that if the commander leaves the position where 
he has notified that he will be, it is incumbent on him 
to arrange for the reception and forwarding to him of any 
reports or messages that may come in during his absence. 
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5. The fifth heading is ‘‘ Orders as to ammunition and rations to 
be carried by the troops,” and against it will be entered the orders 
as to ammunition mules in regimental charge, pukhal mules and the 
aus of days’ rations as distinct from supplies that are tobe 
carried, 


6. The sixth heading is“ Ammunition Column and Commissar. 
jat, etc.,’’ and under it are given the orcers for the march of the am- 
munition column, the engineer field park, the field and veterinary 
hospitals, heavy baggage and the commissariat godown, specifying 
where they will join the line of march and giving the times of start- 
ing iu the margin, any escorts required, and the names of the officers 
to command them (if considered necessary) will also be entered 
here, 


7. The seventh and last heading is called ‘‘ Special Instructions ” 
and will include any special orders as to (a) halts, (4) outposts on 
arrival, (c) signalling, (@) supplies, 


Let us take an example: we will suppose a force consisting of two 
brigades infantry, one cavalry brigade, three batteries field artil- 
lery, one divisional! battalion which we will call 39th Bombay Infan- 
try, and one company of Sappers and Miners, to be pursuing a hos- 
tile force ; the orders issued one evening would be something in the 
followirg form: the times are only approximate as they have not been 
accurately worked out. To give an idea of how time can be saved 
by utilising parallel roads when possible, we will assume that the 
force finds three roads leading from its bivouac and running fairly 
parallel and at about the same distance apart in the direction of the 
objective. ‘ 


DIVISIONAL ORDERS, 
By MAJOR-GENERAL X Y Z, NURPUR, 20TH FEBRUARY, 1902. 


6 P.M. 


1. The enemy is still retiring northand at 4-30 P.M., their rear 
guard estimated at 4 squadrons, 6 guns and 1 battalion is reported to 
have evacuated the village of Blankibad. 


2. The division will resume the pursuit, advancing by the three 
roads A to W, B to Y, C to Z, with the intention of overtaking 


the enemy's rear guard and compelling their main body to stand 
and fight. 


3. The cavalry brigade (less 2 squadrons 21st Bengal Lancers) 
will move off at 2-30 A.M. in accordance with orders communicated 
to Brigadier-General B. 


—— a 
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4. The advanced guard detailed as per margin* under Lieutenant« 


® Advanced Guard — Lieutenant- 
Colone! F. 


1 Squadron 21st Bengal Lancers 
(less x field troop escort to. Gene 
eral Officer Commanding). 


1 Battery Field Artillery. 

1 Battalion, 1st Brigade. 

1 Company Sappers and Miners, 
t Road“ A to W." 


1st Battalion, 2nd Brigade, 4 
AM. 


arst Field Battery, 4-5 a.m. 
aand Field Battery, 4-5 aM. 
grd Battalion, 2nd Brigade, 4-15 


aM. 
Road B to Y. 
Remainder of 1st Brigade 4 a.m, 


2 Companies g9th Bombay In- 
fantry, 4°15 A Me 


$ Right Flank Guard—Maijor 
Q. 


1 Squadron, 21st Bengal Lan- 
cers, 4°40 A.M. 


2 Companies, 29th Bombay In- 
fantry. 


Rear Guard—Captain T. 


2 Companies, 39th Bombay In- 
fantry. 


Colonel F will move with its centre on 
the road Bto Y, its head moving off 
from the goth milestone on that road at 
3-30 A.M, A distance of about 1,000 
yards will be maintained between the 
rear of the main body of the advanced 
guard and the head of the main body 
which will follow by the two roads A to 
W and B to Y. moving off in the 
order and at the time mentioned in the 
margint, the units joining the line of 
march at the old temple on north side 
of tope of mango trees on road Ato W 
and at the 9th milestone on road B to 
Y respectively; halff asquadron, arst 
Bengal Lancers, and 2 companies, 39th 
Bombay Infantry (Divisional Battalion), 
under Major Q will forma flank guard 
on the right flank moving off at 4-40 
A.M. by the road C to Z, its object 
being to prevent any attempts of the 
enemy to strike at the right flank of the 
baggage coluinn. The divisional batta- 
lion will furnish a rear guard of 2. com- 
panies under Captain T who will ar- 
range to move by roads A to W and 
Bto Y. The general officer command- 


ing will march at the head of the main body on road B to Y. 


5. The first reserve ammunition, water mules, signalling equipment 


and entrenching tools will follow immediately in rear of units, 


The 


troops will carry one day’s cooked rations and two days’ more will be 


in regimental charge. 


The field hospitals and veterinary kospital will march by the 


Road A to W-— 
Field Hospital. 
and Brigade, 4-32 a.m. 


Baggage, and Brigade, 
4°48 AM, 


Veterinary Hospital, 


Road BtoY— 
Field Hospital. 
Cavalry Brigade, 4-20 
AM. 
Ist Brigade, 4-28 a.m. 


same roads as those the 
brigades to which they 
belong have followed 
(those of the cavalry 
brigade moving by road 
* B to Y ”) and will fol- 
low the combatant col- 
umn at a distance of 


Ammunition Column, 45 A.M. : 
8am, Baggege, Advanced © 200-yards. They will 
Guard, 4-48 Ame be ready to join the line 


Commissariat Godown, 
SS am. 


Baggage 
5:10 P.M. 
Field Park, 5-30 A.M, 


of march at the old tem- 
ple and gth milestone 
referred to in order 


ist Brigade, 


’ 
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No. 4 at the times mentioned in the margin. The remainder of the 
baggage headed by that of the staff will follow the hospitals in the 
order of units in the column, that of the advanced guard’moving by 
road “Bto Y.” The ammunition column, field park and commissariat 
godown will follow the baggage at the times and by the roads men- 
tioned in the margin. 


The following escorts will be detailed— 


For General Officer Commanding, Field Troop 21st Bengal Lan- 
cers; for Ammunition Column aad Field Hospitals on road “A to W,” 
Company 29th Bombay Infantry. For Field Hospitals on coad “B 
to Y," Company 39th Bombay Infantry. 


The column will halt for one hour at 6 A.M., when all will close 
up to their proper distance, the march being resumed at 7 A.M. The 
divisional signalling officer will arrange to maintain communication 
between the main body on each road, the advanced and flank guard 
and if possible with the rear guard. 


The commissariat will arrange for 4 days’ supplies for men and 3 
days’ for animals being carried with the godown. 


By order, 
(Sd.) Lieut Col., 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


These orders give an idea of the work required before a force of 
any size can be moved from its camp or bivouac, as in practice the 
length of each unit and its baggage his to be worked out, and from 
this the time taken to move off has to be calculated, as by so doing 
much unnecessary fatigue to men and animals caused by their parad- 
ing too early can be avoided. 


You see that by using two of these parallel roads for the main 
body and baggage, the third being reserved for the flank guard requir- 
ed on the exposed flank, the last unit is able to move off only 14 hours 
after the head of the main body, whereas if only one road had been 
available the Jast unit would not have been able to start, till at least 
three hours had elapsed from the commenceinent of the movement, that 
is til 7 AM. Another point is that time is saved at both ends of the 
march ; for whereas in the present case the last unit will begin to 
arrive in camp at, say, 5 P.M., that is in daylight, if a single road only 
is used it will be long after dark before the rear guard gets in, An 
interesting example of the wrong way of utilising parallel roads oc- 
curred in 1815 when the Prussians were moving from the Wavre on 
Waterloo. Two roads were available and Bulow's corps was to march 
by the southern of these and Zieten’s by the northern. By some mis- 
take of the Prussian staff the former in getting into position was 
allowed to cross the line of march of the latter and the delay thus 
caused can be imagined when you consider that each corps was about 
3,000 strong. Again, on the eve of the battle of Wagram in 1809, 
Napoleon decided to throw his army over an arm of the Danube, 150 
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yards wide. For this purpose three bridges were constructed, and 
though the left bridge was assigned to the left wing, Berthier, the chief 
of she staff, did not observe that by mistake the centre bridge had been 
assigned to Davoust’s corps on the right wing and the right bridge to 
Oudenot who commanded the centre corps. These two corps passed 
each other in the night and had it not been for their wonderful discip- 
line a dreadful scene of confusion might have arisen. I should before 
this have drawn your attention to the way baggage is usually divided 
in India. The “*A” baggage comprises signalling equipment, 1st 
reserve ammunition, entrenching tools, water mules, dandies and hos- 
pital panniers, greatcoat mules and cooking pot mules, and these on 
the march with the exception of the last two lots of mules usually 
follow their own units, or the brigade to which their unit belongs. 
The “ B”’ baggage includes field hospitals, brigade reserve ammu- 
nition (when not with the brigade ammunition column), staff baggage 
inciuding supplies, regimental baggage, commissariat and spare ani- 
mals. 

As regards advanced or rear guards the orders required for these 
are only a modified form of those for a mixed force, but tho-e for the 
attack cf or occupation of a position vary considerably. The following 
are the general headings and sequence for orders for attack, but of 
course they must be modified according to necessity :— 


Place, date, hour of issue. 
1, Information— 

(a) as to the enemy ; 

(4) as to our other forces (where desirable). 
2. The intention of the officer commanding. 
3. Orders for the artillery— 

(a) as to 1st position. 

(4) as to Ist target. 


(Of course the artillery may have to advance to close ranges to 
support the infantry advance.) 


4. Orders for the infantry— 
(a) as to distribution ; 
(4) as to front to be taken up ; 
(c) as to objective ; 
(d) line of attack ; 
(e) compass bearing of objective, if necessary. 


It is also generally usual to detail the o.ficer to command the 
secondary attack and turning movement. 


5. Orders for general reserve— 


(2) as to troops ; 
(4) as to positions. 


6. Orders for the cavalry— 
(a) as to position of main body if required ; 
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(4) occasionally any special instructions as to patrols, etc. ; 
(c) as to mounted infantry. 
7. Orders for the engineers. 
8. Order for the ammunition column. 
g. Order for the Field Hospitals. 
10. Position of Officer Commanding. 

Special orders may also be required as to machine guns and 
signalling arrangements. For the occupation of a posi- 
tion the following would be the headings :— 

Place, date, hour of issue :— 
1. Information— 

(a) as to enemy ; 

(4) as to our other forces. 

2. The intention of the officer commanding and a short state- 


rent of the circumstances leading him to form this intention. 
Termination of the state of march to be notified if necessary. 


. Short description of the position. 


wo 


4 General distribution of troops upon the position according to 
the order of battle (details being left to the commander of 
tactical units to fix). 


5. Any necessary orders for the outposts. 

6. Arrangements for strengthening the position. 

7. Orders as to signalling arrangements. 

8 Orders as to dressing stations, reserve ammunition, baggage. 
g. Position of officer commanding. 


Any orders as to line of retreat and places of assembly in case of 
defeat should be given verbally. The orders for outposts are given in 
great detail in Infantry Drill, section 164, and cannot be improved on. 
We now come to the operation in war that, of all others, requires the 
most carefully worked out orders, namely a retreat. For this the 
orders much resemble those for a march, but it is usual slightly to alter 
the sequence. The orders for the heavy baggage, commissariat field 
hospitals and reserve ammunition which will be the first to move off, 
coming immediately after the intention of the commander, and that 
for the independent cavalry (if so used) coming last. They work out 
therefore as follows :— 


1. Information— 
(a) as to enemy ; 
(4) as to our other forces. 
2, Intentions of officer commanding. 


3. Orders for heavy baggage, commissariat, field hospital and 
reserve ammunition. 
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5. Orders for the main body. 

6. Orders for the rear guard. 

7- Orders for the flank guard if required. 

8. Orders regarding outposts. 

g. Orders for the independent cavalry (if so employed). 
to, The position of the officer commanding. 


In the margin will appear the troops detailed to be sent on in ad- 
vance (not in order of march) with officer nominated to command 
them. The main body in the order of march. The rear guard (not 
inorder of march) with officer to command it, The flank guard with 
officer to command. 


A recent example of a well-ordered retreat is the retirement of our 
troops after Spionkop behind the Tugela, when Sir Redvers Buller 
was able to say that “ the retirement was catried out without the loss 
of a man or a pound of stores.” Another example is the retirement 
from Dundee in the north of Natal when, though the troops were 
brought off intact, practically all the baggage had to be abandoned. 


Now, gentlemen, I think you will find that in this subject as in 
many others an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory, and no one 
will learn to write orders by listening to a lecture, but he can get an 
idea of what lines he has got to work on, The requirements seem 
simple in theory, but in practice it is very different. ‘The uncertainty 
as to the enemy’s situation ; the bustle and strain of active opera- 
tions are antagonistic to precision in orders and we can only do the 
best that the circumstancce admit, remembering that “ the suzcessful 
general (and we may add staff officer) is the one who makes the 
lewest mistakes,” 
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A PROPOSAL TO ENLIST PANTHAYS. 


By Captain W. H. F. BAsevi, 6TH BURMA BATTALION. 


The supply of good fighting material for the Native Army is a ques- 
tion that has attracted some considerable attention of late years, and 
zs the drain on the present restricted recruiting area becomes heavier 
the question will become more pressing. Under these circumstances 
it seems rather strange that the enlistment of Panthays has not appar- 
ently been seriously considered. I say ‘ apparently ” because it is 
quite possible that the military authorities have done so, although the 
matter has not come into prominence. 

Panthays are Mahomedan inhabitants of Yunan and therefore are 
not British subjects, nor do they live in British territory. These are, 
however, neither of them insuperable obstacles as the objection would 
apply equally to Gurkhas. There are, | believe (I have no books of 
reference at hand), about five millions cf them, and so they should ulti- 
mately be good for at least ten regiments if required. 


The hatred of the Panthays for the Chinaman argues well for their 
loyalty to us. They are strong, of good stamina, as hard as nails, 
almost untirable, excellent marchers and inured to exposure both to 
cold andrain. They are rather hot-tempered and quick to resent an 
injury. Theyshare wich other Chinamen the quality of being true toa 
bargain when they trust the other side and also the very noticeable 
characteristic of devotion to their parents. The stubborn way they 
fought against the overwhelming power of China shows what they 
are capable of as soldiers. They are addicted to gambling ; they all 
smoke opium and they require meat occasionaily in addition to the 
rice which is their principal food. 


These are, | think, all the points which it is necessary totake into 
consideration. 


Some six years ago the Burma military police madea very half- 
hearted attenipt, in a very small way, to enlist Panthays, but the ex- 
periment was conducted on such bad lines that failure was a foregone 
conclusion. 


It will be instructive to consider the main faults that were made. 


1, They were made to engage for three years, 

2, No British officer was specially selected to look after them. 
3- No officer of their own race was made. aL Aa 
4- No one knew their language. Mors 
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§. They were kept in a district where living was dear and where 
a cooly could earn twice their pay. 

6, Their uniform was unsuitable and they disliked it. 

7: they. are supposed to have all had to leave hostages in 

ina, 

8. No encouragement was given them to bring over tkeir fami- 

2 lies. 

g. Public gambling was permitted in the district to certain races 
and the Panthays consequently frequented the gambling 
places. 

to, A bad lot (with a few exceptions) were originally enlisted, 
This was due partly to political difficulties, partly to a 
desire to get men quickly, partly tothe officer concerned 
knowing nothing about the people and partly to the fact 
that better men could get better pay. 

Let us now, bearing these lessons in mind and paying due atten- 
tion to the characteristics of the people, consider how a corps might 
be formed with reasonable hopes of success. 

A point of the first importance isthat enlistment must not be in 
any way sub rosa. The consent, if not the active co-operation of the 
Chinese authorities, must be obtained both for the men to enlist and 
for their families to follow them if they wish to; no hostages being 
kept. 

The district in which the corps is to be stationed should be care- 
fully selected. Somme place in the Shan States would, I think, be best. 
The climate is (with exceptions) good, the country is much under- 
populated and the soil very fertile. “The reason I have mentioned the 
last two qualities will appear later. 

It is no good to attempt to make a technically smart corps of Pan- 
thays. They must be looked uponand treated asirregulars, more for 
use than for show. The corps should not be moved but have a fixed 
station at any rate to start with, 


At the commencement, the corps should consist not of Panthays 
only but of at least an equal proportion of Degras, Punjabi Mussal- 
mans or Sikhs ; races of unquestioned courage, but not so excitable 
nor s0 quarrelsome as Pathans or Gurkhas. Association with these 
Indian soldiers, men of military instincts, on parade, in the lines, on 
guards and other duiies will be of great educational value. Later on, 
if all goes well, the Indian element should be gradually eliminated. 


The engagement at first should be for one year only and the comman- 
ding officer should have power to let men go even sooner, but every 
encouragement should be given them tore-enlist It must be remem- 
bered that it isjust as much an experiment forthe men who enlist as 
for the Government that enlists them, and nothing should bedone that 
might frighten them off, or cause dissatisfaction. Those who go at the 
end of their first year will take back with them the newsof light work, 
kind treatment and monthly wages regularly paid, a blessing unknowa 
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in China. Uf they have not disliked their year of service mary of them 
will come back and re-enlist, bringing with them friends and rela- 
tions. 

Furlough should be granted from the beginning and cases of over- 
staying leave dealt with very leniently. 

Advances of pay should be made to men going on furlough, so that 
they may be flush of money when they arrive at their homes. Any 
losses that may occur through this will be amply repaid by the good 
effect it will have on recruiting. 

Gambling must not be permitted, but opium-smoking is a necessity 
and they should be allowed opium free of duty to discourage smug- 
gling. 

The ordinary pay of the sepuy in Burma would equally do for the 
Panthay, but the kit allowance must be increased tocover the cost and 
upkeep of his kit. 


I would not recommend any pension being given, not anyhow to 
those who return to China, as by the time it reached them through the 
sticky fingers of Chinese officials it would hardly be worth talking about. 
A gratuity would be better, paid before they left, for then if the Chinese 
officials made a forced loan it would impress on their minds in a lucid 
and practical manner the great advantage of living under British rule, 
while with the pension, the officials would say it had never been sent. 
It would be wise, I think, to encourage them to settle in Burma and 
it was partly with this idea that I selected the Shan States as the home 
of thecorps. There is plenty of good land there with no one to culti- 
vate it and a colony of industrious men mostly army reservists holding 
plots of land on a sort of feudal tenure would be of almost inestimable 
advantage to the province. Here again things must be done generously. 
Because waste land is given there is no reason to reduce their pension 
or gratuity : 

“ Saints themselves will sometimes be 
“ Qf gifts that cost them nothing free.” 


But curiously enough Government sometimes falls short of even 
that, 


Another matter must be considered. A Chinaman considers that 
his first duty is to his parents. If, therefore, you want him to fight 
you must let him know that inthe event of his being killed in action, 
or in the execution of his duty or dying or teing disabled under similar 
conditions, a sum of money will be paid tothem. It would not have 
to be avery big one. 


- Fhe question of arms, clothing and equipment is a minor point. 
They should have a rifle (without bayonet), a ‘dah ” (short sword) 
and a bandolier. Their uniform should consist of a loose coat with 
loose sleeves, a leather waistcoat for cold weather, Chinese (commonly 
and improperly called Shan) trousers, Chinese felt shoes studded with 
nails, alsoa pair of string sandals, putties, havresack, felt tug ard 
waterproof sheet. , 
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The officer entrusted with the duty of raising and commanding 
them should know them and their language and the other officers 
should be obliged to learn their dialect which is not difficult. 


The commanding officer shculd be given great freedom in dealing 
with them, Each question shou!d be dealt with on its merits and not 
according to regulation which strikes averages, They cannot under- 
stand why an injustice should be done because it is according to 
regulation. 

I think I have touched on all the main features and I think there 
isevery reason to hope that, if an irregular corps were raised, it would 
be a beginning from which great things might result. 

The first difficulty would be to obtain the consent of China, 
Whether this is one that czn be easily got over 1 do not know. But 
the consent of the Chinese Government at Peking is nut enough. The 
Viceroy of Yunan has to be considered for he could put obstacles in 
the way sufficient to nullify all concessions from Peking. However 
the advantages to be gained are well worth taking some trouble to 
secure, and when one remembers that the pay of the Viceroy of Yunan 
is unly about £700 a year and that he hastopay- his secretariat and 
personal escort himself an easy and expeditious way out of the diffi- 
culty presents itself to one’s mind. 


List of Essays received for Gold Medal Competition, 1902. 


No. Motto, 


1 |] Methods that answer are preceded by thoughts that are true. 

2} War is the harvest of peace. The seed sown in peace is then reaped, 
Ad utrumque paratus. 
Certum pete finem. 


Circumstances govern everything in war. 


3 
4 
5 
6 | A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse! 
7 | Experientia docet. 

8 | Sub hoc signo vinces. 

9 | Vae Victis. 

1o | Virtate et Labore Nihil Obatat. 

11 | Celer et Audax. 

12 | Up to date in South Africa means twenty years ahead of Continental Europe. 
13 | Hic fructus virtutis. 

4 “Tempora Mutantur nos et Mutamar in illis. 


15 | Assiduitate non desidia. 


ST 
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Le based on the divisional orders. A subordinate Iealer ts eee. + 


oblized to contine himself toa brief direction for the coucestra o7 
fis command and then gives all further orders vetbally 


‘The meaning of this last sentence is. Ptake it, thatas it fre. e- + 


happenson service that the situation is c notantty chansons, aot. 
ocders must be based on known data and must not go furt er * 

can be foreseen with Coleraule certainty, it becomes neve s-ary 0 - 
provisionabordess. For instance, let us suppose thatit ts gens . 
oan the day aad a movement is contemplated for the meow om s 
Putowi todncomplete inf Prton about the enemy, tas oc se + 


ty issue baw orders betore nayrbta by it will therefore Le testes wir 


bret order over notht forthe troops to be ready at aceert 1 t 
he tmormnsand foro neers commanaing unity and stet ocr ers 
assemble at sone paint in sammcent Gime before the hour of my : 


sv that the final orders can be issued to them verbally bythe s+ : 
commander Ey this means much unnecessary fatgrue an 
toottivers ind men wil be saved. RKRrattsavs we beat one + 

quite as much with the les as with the rifles ef our iia - 
wrlit be if we take allthe strenwth ontofthose Dusty rat 


arrangements forthe conduct efithe aarch’” Ponca Re geek 
aninstance, the case ofthe Guard's corps on 3oth August, 05) 
goth Narast, 0870, the Prussian Guard Corps recewed ont a a * 


midnicht ty be realy to march at ga Me At 6 AM a secu d+ 
was issued directing the corps to Clear out of its present Toe as os 
ats possible ond take post in reserve to the eat and that rar ce m+ 
not to be cooked till the new position hat bern tikea us Pts > 
could not be made knowa tow the troops tH 6-20, by who ober oe cht 
had beyunto cook aud much of the rations must have bern ep G8 
third onter started at 6-30 AML, circcting a retice nentem Noo art, 
thes dad n treach the tro wps GH 7-4 “Pheu cooking was vue 
rupted and more yood food wasted 
reach Neuwart tl noon, having been delive lbw au 
there line of march, and ae thev stacte | ayain alg pMo anc rat 
tibatter dack, ites probable that many batOurins got nore si ag ste 
on that day at all leis now tune tocensider the actual (cet. 
oolersare,asacule, issued in tosndl forces, You are a. ages 
that ditferent of ters are fequired foe d: 
asaomarch, outposts, the occupation of a postorn, 
apeston, and tasth a retreat, 


Pinang ube Grote es dso 


Ire Cpe ges 


vent Ooerati ce 8. 
atta 6 


Expert opinon varies a gooddealas tothe devral ity sf 
a tived form of orders Laiddown as no stereotyped toca eats 
eservicase, and aso b caree any Consicer thatatas pet. ys 
tomeke avy hard an fest scutes tor the wai of cetersia the 


for fear ofccasp ag the tate) gence and tat uve fo ah ers re ot 
mand In pride acertain trot orlers is now go ara oe 
nour seryice and in (isccuntey a detnvte form tor the se oe € 
ef math caters re ted ceaa ay tue bed serve % 

Poct Xb secon btw! hostet oer peeeed ge ev rae 


wo, des Ga torn we wi. o.8 


erected ty copy at 
eee at. 
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1. The first heading is ‘ News of the enemy “and_ this should 
szive in a few words sufficient information about the enemy's strength, 
position or movement tocnable all concerned to form a fairly accur- 
ate “ appreciation” of the situation, and therefore to understand the 
drift of the following orders. 

2 Next comes the “ General object of the march and the inten- 
tion of the commander :” under this will be grouped the object of the 
commander in ordering the movement, the general line of advance 
and abricf statement of the commander’s intentions, 


3. The third heading in the case of a force of all arms is, 
“© Cavalry reconnaissance ": this will, as a rule, be simply a bricf 
statement of any special orders for reconnaissance by the cavalry. 

4. The fourth heading is the “ Order of march,” and includes the 
“« Advanced, rear and flank guards and the position of the com- 
mander. ” This heading is the most important of all, as it contains 
the actual executive orders necessary to move the troops. It is usual 
to give the orders under this heading inthe following sequence : — 

(a) The order for the advanced guard, the name of the officer 
to command it, and the hour at which the head of the 
main body of the advanced guard is to move off froma 
named place. In the margin should be entered by arms, 
the troops detailed for the advanced guard, not in order 
of march which is left to the officer appointed to command 
to arrange. 

(6) The distance to be maintained between the main guard of 
the advanced guard and the head of the main body will 
be mentioned here, followed by the “Order of march of 
the main body of the force,” giving the hour at which the 
head of each unit must be ready at a certain named spot 
to take its place in the line of march, This might run as 
follows :—=" A distance of 1,000 yards will be maintained 
between the rear of the main guard of the advanced guard 
and the head of the main body which will follow in the 
order and at the times mentioned in the margin, each unit 
joining the line of march at the ninth milestone on the 
trunk road. ” 

(c\ Now will follow any orders for flank guards, if such guards 
are required, and the name of the officers appointed to 
command them, the troops detailed for these duties being 
entered in the margin. 

(d) Sub-paragraph (d) in the same way contains the orders for the 
rear guard and the name of the officer to command it. 

(e) The position where the officer commanding the force will 
be found during the march, and here it is desirable to 
point out that if the commander Icaves the position where 
he has notified that he will be, it is incumbent on him 
to arrange for the reception and forwarding to him of any 
reports or messages that may come in during his absence. 
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5. The fifth heading is “ Orders as to ammunition and rat 4° 
be carried by the troops,” and against it will be entered the oes 
as to ammunition mules in regimental charge, pukhal nu'es ast" e 
number of days’ rations ay distinct from supplies that are ts -« 
carried, 


6. The sixth heading is‘ Ammunition Column and Corn ssiv- 
iat. etc.’ and under it are given the orcers forthe march ot tt- at 
munition column, the engineer field park, the fie:d and weree ace 
hospitals, heavy bageaye and the commissariat godown, spre: 
where they will join the line of march and giving the teneses st. * 
ing inthe margin, any escorts required, and the namesot the = es 
to command them (if considered necessary) will aiso be = cost 
here, 


7. The seventh and last heading is called “ Special Inst-uct. os 7 
and well include any special orders as to (a) halts, (4) outp sts ~~ 
arrival, (c) signalling, (@) supphes, 


Let us take an cxample: we w Il suppose a force consistaz efte 
brigades infantry, one cavalry brigade, three batteries te gan - 
Nery, one divisional battalion which we wall ca’l ggth Bombay te aa 
trv, and one comp iny of Sappers and Miners, to be pursuing a bs. 
tile force ; the orders issued one evening would be sumcth.ng is 2 
followir gy form: the times are only approximate as they have soti~s 
accurately worked out, “To give an idea of how time can te wet 
by utiising parailel roads when possible, we will assupe tuar te 
force finds theee roads leading from its bisouac and runny fe + 
paralicl and at about the same distance apart in the directa i te 
objective. 


DIVISIONAL ORDERS, 
By Major-Generat XY Z, NURPUR, 20TH FEBRUARY, Igs2. 
6 P.M. 


t. The enemy is still retiring northand at 4-29 PML ther rei 
ee estimated at g squadrons, 6 guns and & battation is fepewte ls: 
ve evacuated the viliye of Blankibad. 


2. The division will resume the pursuit, advancing by the iene 
roads A to W, B to Y, C to Z, with the intention ef overtas 2 


the enemy's rear yuard and con pening their main baly to 9 a.d 
aod fight 


3. The cavalry beyade (less 2 squadrone aist Bengal Dares 
will move off at 2-30 AM in accordance with ofdcers con enaare’ 
to Brigade General B. 
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4- The advanced guard detailed as per margin® 


© Advanced Guard — Lieutenant. 
Colonel F. 


1 Squadron 21+t Bengal Lancers 
(less 1 field troop escort to Gene 
eral Officer Commanding). 


4 Battery Field Artillery, 

1 Battalion, rst Brigade. 

1 Company Sappers and Miners, 

t Road" 4 to W." 

Yet Battalion, 2nd Brigade, 4 
aM. 


arst Field Battery, 45 AM. 
aand Field Battery, 4-5 am. 


3rd Battalion, and Brigade, 4-15 
AM. 
Road B to Y. 


Remainder of 1st Brigade 4 a.m, 


2 Companies 39th Bombay In. 
fantry, 4-15 AM. 


Right Flank Guard—Major 
$ Rig ij 
Q. 


t Squadron, aist Bengal Lan- 
Cers, 4°40 A.M. 


2 Companies, 
fantry. sae 


Rear Guard— Captain T. 


2 Companies, goth Bombay In- 
fantry. 


29th Bombay In- 


ing will march at the head o 
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under Lieutenants 
Colonel F will move with its centre on 
the road Bto Y, its head moving off 
from the gth milestone on that road at 
3°30 4.M. A distance of about 1,000 
yards will be maintained between the 
rear of the main body of the advanced 
guard and the head of the main body 
which will follow by the two roads Ato 
W and B to Y: moving off in the 
order and at the time mentioned in the 
margint, the units joining the line of 
march at the old temple on north side 
of tope of mango trees on road Ato Ww 
and at the 9th milestone on road B to 
Y respectively ; halft asquadron, arst 
Bengal Lancers, and 2 companies, 39th 
Bombay Infantry (Divisional Battalion), 
under Major Q’ will forma flank guard 
on the right flank moving off at 4-40 
AM, by the road C to Z, its object 
being to prevent any attempts of the 
enemy to strike at the right flank of the 
baggage coluinn. The divisional batta- 
lion will furnish a rear guard of 2. com- 
panies under Captain T who will are 
range to move by roads A to W and 
Bto Y. The general officer command- 
f the main body on road B to Y. 


signalling equipment 
rear of units. The 


troops will carry one day’s cooked rations and two days’ more will be 


The field hospitals and veterinary kospital will march by the 


Road A to Wan 
Field Hospital. 
and Brigade, 4-32 a.m, 


Baggage, and Brigade, 
4°48 Am, 

Ammunition Column, 
5:8 am. 


Commissariat Godown, 
S15 am. 


Road BtoY— 
Field Hospital, 
Cavalry Brigade, 4:20 
AM. 
1st Brigade, 4-28 a.m, 
Veterinary Hospital, 


4°45 AM. 
Bag gage, Advanced 


juard, 4-48 A.M. 


Baggage 
5-10 Pim, 
Field Park, 5-30 a.m, 


ist Brigade, 


same roads as those the 
brigades to which they 
belong have followed 
(those of the cavalry 
brigade moving by road 
* Bto Y”) and will fol- 
low the combatant col- 
umn at a distance of 
300 yards. They will 
be ready to join the line 
of march at the old tem- 
ple and gth milestone 
referred to in order 
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No. 4 at the times mentioned in the margin. 
baysage Leaded by that of the staff will follow the hosptes + ++ 
order of units ins the column, that of the advanced giird im yo le 
road © Bto ¥." 0 The ammunition columa, fieid park and com. va 
godown will follow the baygage at the times and by the roa... & 
tioned in the margin. 


The following escorts will be detailed— 

For General Officer Commanding, Field Troop atst Beng dl Pe- 
cers; for Ammunition Colunn aad Beeld Hospitals on roid | 4 OW 
Company 2gth Bombay Intantey. For Field Hospitals on oad 2 
to Y," Company 3gth Borihay Infantry. 

‘The column wil halt for one hour at 6 A.M, when all wi! 
up to their proper distance, the march being resuined at paw 
divisional siznalling otheer will arrange tO maintain comms 
between the main body on each road, the advanced and fuue ..: 
and if possible with the rear guard, 

The commissariat will arrange for 4 days’ supplies for men a-4 3 
days’ for animals being carried with the godown. 


By o-der, 
wh Ch, 


Asststant Adjutant Geners.. 


These orders givean idea of the work required before a fore 4 


any size can be moved from its camp or bivowac, asin priate - 
length of each unit and its bagyaye his to be worked out, ard f& 
this the time taken ty) move olf hasto be calculated, as by wd. 
much unnecessary fatycue to) men and annals caused by the ¢ pare - 
ing too early can be avoided. 

You see that by using twoof these paral rowls for the was 
body and baggage. the turd being reserved forthe thank guard ce. . 
ed on the expoeed flink, the last umt is able to move off octy eyo 
after Oe head of the main body, wherevs ifon'y one riud bad be-e 
Available the List unit would not have been able to start. tbat eis 
three hours had clapsed from the commence nenc of the moveme: 
ist 7AM. Avother pant is that time is saved at bother! 
march, for whereas in the preseat case the lastoumt wi begat: 
arrive incamp at, sav, 6PM, that isin daylight, fa singe eat ss 
isus dit wil be long after dark before the reae guard gets in, 8 
interest ny example of the wrong way of ulrising parabcr torte a. 
curred in t80§ when the Prussians were moving from th: Ware. + 
Waterion. Two roads were avaiable and Bulow s corps was ty mast 
by the scuthern of these and Zicten’s by the northern. By eure os 
take cf the Prussian stall the former in getting intyp sto mee 
allowed to ceoss the Ine of march of the Latter and the delay tos 
caused can be imay:ned when you Consider thatea h corps wasa 6: 
a.ooo strong Again, on the eve of the batue of Wisraaoin toa 
Napote a decided to throw his army over an arm ot the Danube e+ 
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yards wide. For this purpose three bridges were constructed, and 
though the left bridge was assigned to the left wing, Berthier, the chief 
of zhe staff, did not observe that by mistake the centre bridge had been 
assigned to Davoust’s corps on the right wing and the right bridge to 
Oudenot who commanded the centre corps. These two corps passed 
each other in the night and had it not been for their wonderful discip- 
line a dreadful scene of confusion might have arisen. I should before 
this have drawn your attention to the way baggage is usually divided 
in India. The “A” baggage comprises signalling equipment, ist 
reserve ammunition, entrenching tools, water mules, dandics and hos- 
pital panniers, greatcoat mules and cooking pot mules, and these on 
the march with the exception of the last two lots of mules usually 
follow their own units, or the brigade to which their unit belongs. 
‘The “ B” baggage includes field hospitals, brigade reserve ammu- 
nition (when not with the brigade ammunition column), staff baggage 
inc\uding supplies, regimental baggage, commissariat and spare ani- 
mals, 

As regards advanced or rear guards the orders required for these 
are only a modified form of those for a mixed force, but tho-e for the 
attack cf or occupation of a position vary considerably, The following 
are the yeneral headings and sequence for orders for attack, but of 
course they must be modified according to necessity :— 

Place, date, hour of issue. 

1. Information— 
(a) as to the enemy ; 
(4) as to our other forces (where desirable}. 
2. The intention of the officer commanding. 
3. Orders for the artillery— 
(a) as to 1st position. 
(4) as to Ist target. 
(Of course the artillery may have to advance to close ranges to 
support the infantry advance.) 
4. Orders for the infantry— 
(a) as to distribution ; 
(4) as to front to be taken up ; 
(c) as to objective ; 
(d) line of attack ; 
(e) compass bearing of objective, if necessary. 
It is also generally usual to detail the o.ficer to command the 
secondary attack and turning movement. 
5. Orders for general reserve— 
(a) as to troops ; 
(4) as to positions, 
6. Orders for the cavalry— 
(a) as to position of main body if required ; 
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(8) occasionally any special instructions as tc patrol, ete ; 
(¢) as to mounted infantry. 

7. Orders for the engineers. 

8. Order for the ammunition column. 

9 Order for the Field Hospitals. 

to. Position of OMicer Commanding. 


Special orfers may also be required as to machine g: 
signalling arrangements. For the occupation o a 
tion the following would be the headings — 


Place, date, hour of issue :— 
1. Information— 
(2) as to enemy ; 
(4) as to our other forces. 
2. The intention of the officer commanding and a short state. 


ment of the circumstances leading him to form this artes? 2 
Termination of the state of march to be notified tf nevessas. 


3. Short description of the position. 


General distribution of troops upon the position accor i -g +e 
the order of battle (details being left to the commas ce @ 
tactical units to fix). 


. Any necessary orders for the out posts. 

Arrangements for strengthening the position, 

. Orders as to signalling arrangements, 

Orders as to dressing stations, reserve ammunition, ta. tig- 


Oy AW 


9. Position of officer commanding, 

Any orders as toline of retreat and places of assem! ty in case ¢ 
defeat should be given verbally, “The orders for outposts are cure 4 
great detail in Infantry Drill, section 164, and cannot be imjeoved “6 
We now come to the operation in war that, of all others reyaces the 
most carefu'ly worked out orders, namely a retreat. Foe ths tre 
orders much resemble those for a march, but it ie usual ache ty ale 
the sequence. ‘The orders for the heavy buzvase, con iissarat t- 
hospitals and reserve ammunition whieh will be the first to move cf 
coming immediately alter the intention of the cominander, aad teat 
for the independent cavalry (if so used) coming last. They wo.k os: 
theref eas fuliows — 


t. Information— 
(a as to enemy ; 
(4) as to our other forces, 
2. Intentions of oticer command rg, 


3. Orders for heavy baggage, commissariat, fie'd bospital aed 
feserve ammunitica, 
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§. Orders for the main body. 

6. Orders for the rear guard. 

7. Orders for the flank guard if required. 

8. Orders regarding outposts. 

g. Orders for the independent cavalry (if so employed). 
to. The position of the officer commanding. 


In the margin will appear the troops detailed to be sent on in ad- 
vance (not in order of march) with officer nominated to command 
them. The main body in the order of march. The rear guard (not 
in order of march) with officer to command it. The flank guard with 
officer to command. 


A recent example of a well-ordered retreat is the retirement of our 
troops after Spionkop behind the Tugela, when Sir Redvers Buller 
was able to say that “ the retirement was carried out without the loss 
of a man ora pound of stores.”” Another example is the retirement 
from Dundee in the north of Natal when, though the troops were 
brought off intact, practically all the baggage had to be abandoned, 


Now, gentlemen, I think you will find that in this subject as in 
many others an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory, and no one 
will learn to write orders by listening toa lecture, but he can get an 
idea of what lines he has got to work on, The requirements seem 
simple in theory, but in practice it is very different. ‘The uncertainty 
as to the enemy’s situation ; the bustle and strain of active opera- 
tions are antagonistic to precision in orders and we can only do the 
best that the circumstancce admit, remembering that “ the successful 
ae (and we may add staff officer) is the one who makes the 

lewest mistakes.” 
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(4) occas-onally any special instructions as tc Patrols, ete. ; 
(¢) as to mounted infantry. 
7- Orders for the engineers, 
8. Order for the ammunition column, 
9 Order for the Field Hospitals, 
Jo. Position of Oticer Commaniiny. 
Special or ters may also be required as to machine guns and 
Synaling arrangements, bor the oe Upation Of a puss. 
Gon the following would be the headings — 
Place, cate, hour of issue :— 
1. Information— 
(2) asto enemy ; 
(4) as 10 our other forces, 
2. The intention of the oficer commanding and a short atate. 


ment of the circumstances leading: him to foem this intents ” 
Termination of the state of march to be nututied af nevessary, 


3. Short description of the position. 


4 General distribution of troops upon the position according to 
the order of Lattle (details being left to the commander of 
tactical units to fix), 


5. Any necessary orders for the out prsts, 

6. Arrangements for strengthening the position, 

7. Orders as to siznalling arrangements, 

8 Orders as to dressing Stations, reserve ammunition, bayrage. 
9. Position of off.cee commanding, 
Any orders as to line of retreat and places of assembly in Case of 


defeat should be given vetbatiy, The orders outposts are py vee in 
great detail in Intantry Drill, section 164, and cannot be Improved oa. 
We now come to the Operation in war that, of all others, Fequites the 
most carefully worked out orders, namely aogeteeat. For thhte 
orders much resemble those for @ mare bh, but at is usual! raghtty to alter 
the sequeace, ‘The orders for the heavy bisvase, com nissanat the! t 
hospitals and reserve ammunition whe h will be the first to move of, 
Coming immeciately alter the intention of the comminider, and that 
for the independent cavairy (if s0 used) coming last. They wok out 
therefxeas folows — 


8. laformationm 
(a° asto enemy ; 
(3) as to our other forces. 
2. Intentions of ocer command.rg, 


3. Orders for heavy bagyave, comm Seariat, fie'd bospital ang 
feserve ammunition, 
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gs. Orders for the main body. 

6. Orders for the rear guard. 

7. Orders for the flank guard if required. 

8. Orders regarding outposts. 

g. Orders for the independent cavalry (if so employed). 
to. The position of the officer commanding. 


In the margin will appear the troops detailed to be sent on in ad- 
vance (not in order of march) with officer nominated to command 
them. The main body in the order of march. The rear guard (not 
in order of march) with officer to command it, The flank guard with 
officer to command. 


A recent example of a well-ordered retreat is the retirement of our 
troops after Spionkop behind the Tugela, when Sir Redvers Buller 
was able to say that “ the retirement was carried out without the loss 
of a man ora pound of stores.’” Another example is the retirement 
from Dundee in the north of Natal when, though the troops were 
brought off intact, practically all the baggage had to be abandoned, 


Now, gentlemen, I think you will find that in this subject as in 
many others an ounce of practice is worth a ton of theory, and no one 
will learn to write orders by listening to a lecture, but he can get an 
idea of what lines he has got to work on, The requirements seem 
simple in theory, but in practice it is very different. ‘The uncertainty 
as to the enemy’s situation ; the bustle and strain of active opera- 
tions are antagonistic to precision in orders and we can only do the 
best that the circumstancce admit, remembering that “ the successful 
bore (and we may add staff officer) is the one who makes the 
lewest mistakes,” 
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A PROPOSAL TO ENLIST PANTHAYS. 


By Carrain W. H, F. Basevi, 6TH BURMA BaTTALion, 


The supply of good fighting material for the Native Army is a qoes- 
tion that has attracted some considerable attention of late years, aod 
is the drain on the present restricted recruiting area becomes heavier 
the question will become more pressing. Under these circumstances 
it seems rather stranyve that the enlistment of Panthays has not appar- 
ently been seriously considered, Isav ‘* apparently * because itis 
quite possibie that the military authorities have done so, although the 
matter has not come into psominence. 


Panthays ace Mahomedan inhabitants of Yunan and therefore are 
nt British subjects, nor dothey live in British territory. These are, 
however, neither of them insuperable obstaci-s as the ob ection woad 
apply equally to Gurkhas. Tnereare, | beheve (l have no booas of 
reference at hand), about five millions cf them, and so they shoud e.t1 
mately be good for at least: ten regiments if required. 


The hatred of the Panthays for the Chinaman argues well for their 
loyalty tous, ‘They are strony, of good stamina, as hard as na ig 
almost untirable, excelient marchers and inured to exposure bb to 
cold andrain. They are rather hot-tet peredand quik to resent ae 
imury. They share wichother Chinamen the qua ity of beiug true to a 
haryain when they trust the other side and also the very notieabie 
characteristic of devotion to their paren’s. The stubborn wav they 
fought against the overwhelming power of China shows what thv 
are capable of as soldiers. “They are adcscted to gamtling . they a. 
emoke opium and they require meat occasionally in addition to the 
rice which is theie principal food. 


These are, P think, ail the points which it is necessary to take into 
consideration, 


Some ax yeare ago the Burma miitary potice made a verve hat: 
bearted attenpt, ina very ema l way, tocn! st Vanthave, but the ese 
Pooment was con fucted on such bad Ines tiat fa lure wasa fore goee 
coaclusioa. 


Tt will be instructive to cons der the ran fauits that were made. 


t. They were made to ensase for three vears, 
a. No Brit sho f-er was spe ia’y ecected to lok after them 


3. No oth.ce of their own race was mate, 


q@. No one knew thet lansuaye. 
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5. They were kept in a district where living was dear and where 
a cooly could earn twice their pay. 


6. Their uniform was unsuitable and they disliked it. 


7 ae! are supposed to have all had to leave hostages in 
ina, 

8. No encouragement was given them to bring over their fami- 

: lies. 

g. Public gambling was permitted in the district to certain races 
and the Panthays consequently frequented the gambling 
places. 

3o, A bad lot (with a few exceptions) were originally enlisted, 
This was due partly to political difficulties, partly to a 
desire to get men quickly, partly tothe officer concerned 
knowing nothing about the people and partly to the fact 
that better men could get better pay. 

Let us now, bearing these lessons in mind and paying due atten- 
tion to the characteristics of the people, consider how a corps might 
be formed with reasonable hopes of success. 

A point of the first importance isthat enlistment must not be in 
any way sué rosa. The consent, if not the active co-operation of the 
Chinese authorities, must be obtained both for the men to enlist and 
for their families to follow them if they wish to; no hostages being 
kept. 

The district in which the corps is to be stationed should be care- 
fully selected. Some place in the Shan States would, I think, be best. 
The climate is (with exceptions) good, the country is much under- 
populated and the soil very fertile. ‘The reason I have mentioned the 
last two qualities will appear Jater. 

It is no good to attempt to make a technically smart corps of Pan- 
thays. They must be looked uponand treated asirregulars, more for 
use than for show. Thecorps should not be moved but have a fixed 
station at any rate to start with, 


At the commencement, the corps should consist not of Panthays 
only but of at least an equal proportion of Degras, Punjaoi Mussal- 
mans or Sikhs ; races of unquestioned courage, but not so excitable 
nor so quarrelsome as Pathans or Gurkhas. Association with these 
Indian soldiers, men of military instincts, on parade, in the lines, on 
guards and other duiies will be of great educational value. Later on, 
if all goes well, the Indian element should be gradually eliminated. 


The engagement at first should be for one year only and the comman- 
ding officer should have power to let men go even sooner, but every 
encouragement should be given them tore-enlist It must be remem- 
bered that it is just as much an experiment for the men who enlist as 
for the Government that enlists them, and nothing should bedone that 
might frighten them off, or cause dissatisfaction. Those who go at the 
end of their first year will take back with them the news of light work, 
kind treatment and monthly wages regularly paid, a blessing unknowa 
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in China. Uthey hive not disliked their year of service many of them 
will eome back and ceecnlist, bringing with them friends aad rela 
tions, 

Furlough should be granted from the beginning and cases of ove:- 
staying leave dealt with very leniently, 

Advances of pay should be made to men going on furlough, so that 
they may be flush of money when they arrive at their homes, Ary 
losses that may occur through this) will be amply tepaid by the gon 
effect it will have on recructung, 

Gambling must not be permitted, but opium-smoking is anecesery 
and they should be allowed opium free of duty to discourage smug: 
gling. 

The ordioary pay of the sep yin Burma would equally dy far the 
Panthay, but the kitallowance must be increased tocuver the cost and 
upkeep of bis hit. 


Twould not recommend any pension being given, not anyhow to 
those who retura to China, as by the time itreached them through the 
sticky fingers of Chinese officials it would hardly be worth tatking about, 
A gratuity would be better, paid before they left, for then ifthe Chinese 
otheials made a forced loan it would impress on theic mindsina la 4 
and practical manner the great advantage of ving under Brit sh rule, 
while with the pensioa, the othcals would say it had never becn seat. 
It would be wise, | think, to encourage them to settle in’ Burma asd 
it was partly with this idea that [selected the Shan States as the hove 
of thecorps. There is plenty of good land there aith no one to c: 
vate it and a colony of in fustrious men mostly army reservists bh oun 
plote of land on a sort of feudal tenure would be of almost inestima’.e 
advantapeto the province, Here ayainth ogs must be done gencronay 
Because waste Lind is given there is no reason to reduce their pras..a 
of ygratur'y : 

“ Saints themselves will sometimes be 
© Of gifts that cost them nothing free.” 


But curiously cnouzh Government somctimes falls short of evcu 
that, 


Another matter must be considered. A Chinaman conudere th vt 
his first duty veto his parenta Uf, therefore. you want hin to tet 
you must let him know thatunthe eveotofheleing billed ia at a, 
or inthe execution cf hes duty of dyenyror tec disavied und ¢ sit lee 
conditions, a sum of money will be pani tothem, It would not bare 
lo be avery buy one. 


The question of arma. clo 
Taey should hive ar tle (without tay ney a “dah & (short swe) 
and abandoler. Their un form sould consstof a] ye Coat wey 
Loose sleeves, aleather wast cat force’ t weath-r, Chi qyese omnis le 
ardanproperly cul Stag, troreera, Chinese feit eteee studded woh 
Hv Kasoapir of string san fas, patties, havresack, feat rug acd 
watery tusf sheet. ; 


ngand equipment is a miror poco 
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The officer entrusted with the duty of raising and commanding 
them should know them and their language and the other officers 
should be obliged to learn their dialect which is not difficult. 


The commanding officer shculd be given great freedom in dealing 
with them. Each question shou!d be dealt with on its merits and not 
according to regulation which strikes averages. They cannot under- 
stand why an injustice should be done because it is according to 
regulation, 

I think I have touched on all the main features and I think there 
is every reason to hope that, if an irregular corps were raised, it would 
be a beginning from which great things might result. 

The first difficulty would be to obtain the consent of China. 
Whether this is one that c:.n be easily got over I do not kaow. But 
the consent of the Chinese Government at Peking is nut enough. The 
Viceroy of Yunan has to be considered for he could put obstacles in 
the way sufficient to nullify all concessions from Peking. However 
the advantages to be gained are well worth taking some trouble to 
secure, and when one remembers that the pay of the Viceroy of Yunan 
is only about £700 a year and that he hastopay his secretariat and 
personal escort himself an easy and expeditious way out of the diffi- 
culty presents itself to one’s mind. 


List of Essays received for Gold Medal Competition, 1902. 


No. Motto, 


1 | Methods that answer are preceded by thoughts that are true, 

2 | War is the harvest of peace. The seed sown in peace is then reaped, 
Ad utrumgue paratus, 

Certum pete finem. 

Circumstances govern everything in war. 

A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse! 

Experientia docet. 


Sub hoc signo vinces. 


eo earvw an es w 


Vae Victis. 

to | Virtute et Labore Nihil Obatat, 

a1 | Celer et Audax. 

12 | Up to date in South Africa means twenty years ahead of Continental Europe. 
13 | Hic fructus virtutis. 

14 “Tempota Mutantur nos et Mutamar in illis. 


15 | Assiduitate non desidia. 


So —— 
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REDUCED CHARGES FOR THE ‘303 RIFLE AND CARBINE 
FOR SHORT RANGE PRACTICE AND INSTRUCTION. 


By LiguTENANT-COLongL F. F. R. Buraess, 1.S.C. 


T have done a good deal of experimenting with reduced charge short 
range ammunition in the *303 rifle, and as it gives excellent results as 
regards accuracy, does not in any way injure the rifle in the slightest 
and costs very little to prepare if fired cartridge cases are made use 
of for refilling, I think this note may, perhaps, be of interest to regi- 
mental officers and others who might be glad of a cheap means of 
affording instruction to recruits or indifferent shots, or of converting, 
when required, their :303 sporting weapons into excellent miniature 
rifles for target or small game shooting. 


As the present service rifle has very little recoil, its absence with 
reduced charges is, I consider, of no practial disadvantage when they 
are used for instruction. Even a good shot would, I think, derive con- 
siderable benefit from the use of reduced charges in keeping himself 
in training when from any cause he might be unable to use the 
regular ammunition, : 


The length and weight of the bullet to be used with reduced charges 
depends on the work required of it, but it must not be of less than 
*311 inch diameter. It must also be made of hardened lead in order 
that it may not strip in the quick twist rifling of the *303. 


2. In the Winchester *-03 rifle of 1895 model which is chambered 
for *303 Government ammunition and has rifling of a pattern similar 
to that of the Lee-Enfield, bullets of Martini-Henry lead, +, tin alloy, 
shoot with great accuracy, and I have found these same bullets give 
equally good results with a uew ‘303 Lee-Metford, though they would 
not shoot accurately ina Lee-Metford which had seen considerable 
service, the bore of which had probably become enlarged by wear and 
tear. In this latter rifle the bullets had to be cast of much harder 
alloy, about } tin, and their diameter had to be slightly increased by 
means of two or three thicknesses of tissue paper inserted in the 
mould to open it out slightly when the bullet was being cast. It 
would therefore be safer in preparing reduced charges for the Lee- 
Metford to use very hard bullets of + to 4 tin and perhaps of two or 
three-thousandths of an inch greater diameter. The Lee-Enfield having 
angular grooving like the Winchester ‘303 does exceedingly well with 
bullets cast of old Martini-Henry lead, The bullets do not lead the 
barrels if they are properly lubricated and the fouling is slight and 
easily cleaned. 
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REDUCED CHARGES FOR THE °303 RIFLE AND CARBINE 17k 
FOR SHORT RANGE PRACTICE AND INSTRUCTION. 


I have found the following loads give good results. 
A—For Gallery practice. 


A spherical bullet of hardened lead, y tin, of -311” diameter. 
Charge 5 grains Schultze shot gunpowder or other similar nitro-pow- 
der. With this bullet a gastight wad is required ; a wax wad bet- 
ween two cards placed immediatly behind the bullet, which is fixed 
in the mouth of the case, does very well. 


This load shoots very accurately at 30 yards, the bullet taking the 
tifling, and will make a ten shot group of 4 inches in diameter at 50 
yards.: The sight to be used is from 500 to 550 yards with the rifle, 
and with the carbine from 375 to 400 yards. 


B.—For ranges up to 150 yards. 


For these distances a short light bullet is all that is required and 
I have found that the “°32 Winchester C.F.” bullet cast of hardened 
lead gives excellent results in the "303 at 50 and 100 yards. 

The mould used by me is the “*32-20-115 ” Winchester, obtain. 
able at any gundealers, which casts a bullet °3:1 inch diameter, 
with two cannelures for lubrication, weighing, if of Martini-Henry 
lead, about 110 grains. A good charge is about 6 grains of any suit- 
able nitro-powder. I have obtained good results with Schultze and 
Amberite shot-gun powders, and with ' Riffette ‘450’ rifle powder 
with this bullet. The powder shakes about loose in the case and no 
wad is required. The bullet is lubricated with pure beeswax or 
wax and beef fat mixed. The bullet is fixed in the usual manner in 
the mouth of the case which is slightly indented to prevent its slip- 
ping in or out. 

C.—For ranges up to 200 yards and over. 


At longer ranges a heavier bullet of from 140 to 160 grains weight 
gives good results ; the bullet used by me is cast in a mould made for 
me by Manton and Company ; its length is {inch andit has four 
cannelures for lubrication. Its weight cast solid of Martini-Henry 
lead is 160 grains and 145 grains if cast witha hollow point. It gives 
excellent shooting with the following loads which I have tried :-— 


Amberite, 7 grains. 

Rifleite*450, 7 grains. 

Rifleite *303, 15 grains. 

Sliced cordite, to grains, 

No. 4C. and H. Black gunpowder, 25 grains. 

The cartridge is loaded in the same manner as in load B, 

The elevation for t00 yards is 550 yards with the above charges, 


I append diagrams of the targets made with various reduced 
charges in the °303 rifle, which show that sufficiently accurate work 
can be done with them. 
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The 15 grain charge of slow burning ‘303 Rifleite isa fairly power- 
ful one and shoots excellently at'200 yards. The increased elevation 
necessary with reduced charges is due to the comparative absence of 

flip. With the service rifle aim has to be taken about 6 inches to 
the left at roo yards as the foresight is placed slightly to the left of 
the centre of the barrel and the reduced charge requires central 
sighting. 

The refilling of cartridges ts a simple matter. 


The Decapping cases.—Vhe cap or primer is extracted by means of 
a bradawl sharpened specially for the purpose. The empty case tobe 
decapped is placed in a hole of suitable size in a block of hard wood 
or table. The bradawl is placed with its point inthe centre of the 
primer, the blade at an angle of 45° and is given a sharp tap with a 
mallet. 

The primer is then extracted by a turn of the wrist. 


Cleaning cases.—The cases after being decapped should be thoro- 
ughly well cleansed with soap and soda in warm water and afterwards 
thoroughly dried in the sun. ? 

Resist g cases.—Cases that have been used with the full service 
charge should be resized in a aie before being refilled. They very 
seldom require resizing after the first time if used with reduced 
charges. The die should be slightly oiled to prevent cases sticking. 
Cases refilled with reduced charges may be used dozens of times as 
the pressure is very small. 


Recapping cases.—A recapping tool for the “303 can be had from 
any gun-dealer. The recapper in the American ‘450, ‘455 or "44-40 Ideal 
revolver loading tool fits the “303 cartridge, and I use it for recapping 
these cases, The 303 Government cordtte primer must be used. 

Casting bullets, etc.—To cast good bullets the mould should be 
ventilated, one or two channels being cut with a file for the purpose. 
The molten lead should be kept stirred up to mix the alloy properly 
before casting. The /dea/ melting pot and dipper are very useful 
for casting bullets. To lubricate the bullets they may be dipped up 
tothe top cannelure in melted wax. An old cartridge case with 
the base filed off makes a useful implement for scraping off the surplus 
lubrication. It is pushed on to the bullet which is placed base down up- 
right on a table, the bullet is pushed out base first with a short stick. 


Filling cases—The powder charge can be measured in a cup 
made to hold the proper quantity and placed in the cartridge through 
a funnel. Charge cups can be made out of old cartridge cases with 
wire handles soldered on. 


The cartridge after refilling should be well wiped to clean off sur- 
lus lubrication and dirt with a slightly oiled rag. The bullet should 
be fixed by slightly indenting the mouth of the case with a blunt 
pointed bradawl or nail which will not pierce the metal. It is as well 
to gauge all the refilled cartridges in the chamber of a rifle to pre- 
vent jamming, etc., during practice. 


Diagrams made with reduced charges ; 160 grain solid or 146 grain 
hollow pointed bullet in -808 Winchester Rifle. 
Dimensions of targets (Scale %a). 


Bulls-eye 8 inches, 


7 gra. Amberite 100 yards. 
6 shots. 


©) 


7 re. 450 Riftelte 150 yards. 
8 shots. 


15 gra. ‘303 Rifleite 100 yarde. 
8 shots. 


Rings 6 and 9 inchee. 


7 gre. 450 Rifleite 100 yards. 


3 
FY 


25 gra. Black Powder No. 40. AW. 
6 shots. 


10 gra. Sliced Cordite 100 yards. 
7 shots. 


Lee Met ford Rifle. 
10 gra. Schultze. Bullet Cast 
in 82 Winchester C.F, mould 
Setin, weight about 110 gre. 
Sight 500 yards. 
Distance 100 yards. 6 shots. 
Seale ¥8 


Lee Metford Rifle. 


& gre. Schultze spherical 
hardened bullet 44 yrains. 
Distance 30 yards. 6 shots 
Seale half + 


Winchester 303 Rifte. 
gra. 450 Riflelte 32 Wineheater 

C. F. bullet, 110 gra. 
Distance 50 yards. 
Scale aalf size. 


6 shots. 


Digitized by Google 
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The Ideal Manufacturing Company (Newhaven, Connecticut, United 
States, America) make a variety of loading tools for rifles and pistols 
of every calibre including the °303 rifle and “455 and ‘450 revolver, 


They make moulds for various bullets of ‘3tt_ inch diameter suit. 
able for °303 rifles, and their Handbook gives many valuable tips for 


Pound of powder in 7-grain charges will refill 1,000 Cases. The cost 
of lead is trifling and the Primers are not very bi ide Men 
could easily be taught to refill ammunition and it wou 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
(CONTRIBUTED BY THE INTELLIGENCE BRANCH), 


The Transport of tie East Astan Expeditionary Corps. 


TRANSLATCD FROM THE “ MILITAR WOCHENDLATT ” 


On the 7th July, 1900, the Emperor gave orders for the forma’. a 
of an expeditionary corps to consist of volunteers from the army acd 
to be compos d of 8 battalions of infantry, 3 squadrons of cavacv 6 
battalons of held artillery woth the necessary compiement of ama. .i- 
tion columns, transport, ete. 


On the rath July the staff were able to report to the commas ice 
of the expeditionary corps that t ¢ formation of the various anvs was 
completed, and between the azth July and the 4th Nag ist the cape]: 
d.tionary corps constituted as under == 


$00 otfiers and o%cials, 
10,84 noe-cc mm.secned off ers and men, 
559 gans and vehicies, 
31.2G4 cubic yarits ol stores, 
embarked on ten steamers. 
On the tath August, 1900, a reinforcement consisting of— 


ax) oMicere and off-ials, 


and mea, 


2:4)0 BOM Comms ned OM 
30} guns ant web cleo 
U8,048 cad'c yards of stores, 


was formed, and eabark-d on cicht steamers between the gist Necist 
and 7th Septea.ber. 


The transp rt by sea of auch a laree bouly of troupe was qu te & 
new experience for Germasy, Everything hid ty be is geo ised, at 
there were no previous preparations nor precedents to work oa. It 
is true thitavan expermeatal measure it was inten ted Surg the 
wrperial mancuvres in ty to transport amived Peirate coment ts 
of tour battaions one equa tren and a battery, from Daata ite Sa se 
mund, and with ths acea in wew, ceca atone foe the movemert ad 
troojs by sea were about to be fraincd. Hewever the sud .ea tara of 
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events in China, and the unforeseen necessity of quickly despatching 
a strong force, to that quarter, put an end to all experimental measures 
and necessitated hasty action. 


The arrangements for carrying out the transport was entrusted to 
both the military and naval authorities and no exact data was laid 
down with regard to their respective duties, as it was impossible to 
distinguish between the two interests. 


In order to quickly transport a large force across the sea the most 
important factor is the possession of a good mercantile marine, and 
in this respect Germany was fortunate in having at its disposal the 
two largest steamship companies in the word, vész., the North German 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-America Packet Company. 

The military and naval authorities, in conjunction with representa- 
tives from the two companies, made the necessary arrangements for 
the combined transport and after personal inspection agreed to the 
following conditions. 

The following were the requirements demanded in each trans- 
port :-— 

1. The companies had to provide the following accommoda- 
tion :— 

(a) All field officers and those above that rank and officials of 
corresponding rank, with a completely furnished cabin, 
wh‘ch was to contain a commodious chest of drawers, pros 
vided with locks and writing table. 


(4) All other passengers in the first saloon, as far as possible 
with a completely furnished cabin (eventually three and 
four people had to share one cabin). 


(c) For second saloon passengers a cabin for every two or four 
and a common mess-room, 


(@) The passengers between-decks with bunks in a separate 
place between-deck, with sufficient portholes and good 
ventilation. 

2. The cabins contained the following: a strong bunk for each 
individual, and, as far as possible, a washhand stand and camp chair 
for each passenger. The bedding consisted of a horse-hair mattress, 
a horsehair pillow, two woollen blankets with linen or cotton sheets, 
a counterpane and a pillow-case. 

3. For the disposal of valuables, uniform, etc., each saloon passen- 
ger was to be provided, as far as possible, with a chest and lock ; 
valuables could be handed over to the paymaster for safe custody, on 
the understanding that the company would be responsible for any 


damage or loss. 
4. All the cabins, etc., in the saloons and between-decks were to 
be provided with hot-water pipes. 
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The 1§ grain charge of slow burning °303 Rifleite isa fairly poner 
ful one and shoois excellently at 200 yards. ‘The increased e-evat.ca 
necessary with reduced charges is duc to the comparative absen ¢ of 
flip. With the service rifle aim has to be taken about 6 in bes to 
the left at roo yards as the foresight is placed slizhtly to the Jet ¢ 
the centre of the barrel and the reduced charge requires cest-al 
sighting. 

The refilling of cartridges ts a simple matter. 

The Decapping cases—The cap or primer is extracted by means ~f 
a bradawl sharpened specially for the purpose. The empty cave tu te 
decapped is placed in a hole of suitable size in a block of hard w 94 
or table. The bradawl is placed with its point inthe centre of tr 
primer, the blade at an angle of 45° and is given a sharp tap wba 
mallet. 

The primer is then extracted by a turn of the wrist. 

Cleaning cases.—The cases after being decapped shou'd be thom 
ughly well cleansed with soap and soda in warm water and afteraa:.s 
thoroughly dried in the sun, 

Resist g cases.—Cases that have been used with the fu'l sen. 
charge should be resized ina aie before being retilled. ‘They vere 
seldom require resizing after the first time af used with reuse: 

charges. The die should be slightly oiled to prevent cases st. 8g 
Cases refilled with reduced charges may be used dozens of tes as 
the pressure is very small, 

Recapping cases—A_ cecapping tool for the +393 can be hal froa 
any gun-dealer, The recapper in the American -4§9,°$5§ of 4440/8686 
revolver loading tool fits the *303 cartridje, and Luse it for reva; 7-8 
these cases. ‘The «303 Government cordile primer must be used. 

Casting bullets, ec.—To cast good bullets the mould shoi'd be 
ventilated, one or two channels being cut with a file for the p mse. 
The molten lead should be kept stirred up to mix the alloy pryert 
before casting. ‘The /dea/ melting pot and dipper are very uses 
for casting bullets. To lubricate the bullets they may be d i pd e 
tothe top cannelure in melted wax. An old cartn lee case 84 
the base filed off makes a useful implement for scraping « ff the sur; ss 
lubrication, It is pushed on tothe bullet which is piaced base down a7 
right on a table, the bullet is pushed out base first with a eh oct sti 6. 


filling cases —The powder charge can be measured in a cup 
made to hold the proper quantity and placed in the cartridge threes 
a funnel. Charge cups can be made vut of od cartridge cases wt 
wire handles sudered on. 


The cartridge after retiing should be well wiped to clean off sare 
pe lubrication and dirt with a shyhuly oned rag. The bailet she { 
e fixed by slightly indent oy the mouth of the case watt 
pointed bradawl or nal which will not pocrce the metal, ras as #¢. 
to gauge all the refilled cactnidyesia the chamber of a tite to per 
vent jamming, ete, during praciice. 


Diagrams made with reduced charges ; 160 grain solid or 146 grain 
hollow pointed bullet in -803 Winchester Rifle. 
Dimensions of targets (Scale “%a). 


Bulls-eye 8 inches, 


7 gra. Amberite 100 yards. 
6 shots. 


7 gre. 450 Rifleite 150 yards. 
8 shots. 


18 gre. 308 Riflelte 100 yarde. 


8 shots. 


Rings 6 and 9 inchee. 


7 gre. -450 Rifteite 100 yards. 
8 shots. 


95 gre. Black Powder No. 40. aH. 


6 shots. 


10 gre. Sliced Cordite 100 yares. 
e 7 shots. ee 


Lee Metford Rifle 
10 gra. Schultze. Bullet Cast 
in 32 Winchester C. F. mould 
Ketin, weight about 110 gra. 
Sight 600 yards. 
Distance 100 yards. 6 shots. 
Seale %8 


Lee Metford Rifle. 


& gre. Schultze spherical 
hardened builet 44 yrains. 
Distance 30 yards. 6 shots 
Seale half size. 


Winchester ‘303 Rifle. 
Ogre. 450 Riflelte ‘32 Winchester 
10 gra. 
Distance 50 yards. 
Scale aalf size. 
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The Ideal Manufacturing Company (Newhaven, Connecticut, United 
States, America) make a variety of loading tools for rifles and pistols 
of every calibre including the ‘303 rifle and ‘455 and ‘450 revolver. 


They make moulds for various bullets of ‘311 inch diameter suit- 
able for *303 rifles, and their Handbook gives many valuable tips for 
reloading all kinds of ammunition, 


The cost of refilling with reduced charges is very trifling. One 
pound of powder in 7-grain charges will refill 1,000 cases. The cost 
of lead is trifling and the primers are not very expensive. Men 
could easily be taught to refill ammunition and it would give them a 
useful and interesting occupation for their leisure hours, I think the 
short range ammunition would be very suitable for regimental rifle clubs, 
etc, on account of its cheapness. In cost and accuracy it com- 
pares favourably with Morris tube ammunition and does not increase 
the weight of the rifle or alter its balance as the Morris tube does, 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
(CONTRIBUTED BY THE INTELLIGENCE BRANCH). 


The Transport of the East Astan Expeditionary Corps. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE “ MILITAR WOCHENBLATT” 


On the 7th July, 1900, the Emperor gave orders for the formation 
of an expeditionary corps to consist of volunteers from the army and 
to be composed of 8 battalions of infantry, 3 squadrons of cavalry, 4 
battalions of field artillery with the necessary complement of ammuni- 
tion columns, transport, etc. 

On the 19th July the staff were able to report to the commander 
of the expeditionary corps that the formation of the various units was 
completed, and between the 27th July and the 4th August the expe- 
ditionary corps constituted as under :— 

500 officers and officials, 
10,894 non-commissioned officers and men, 
559 guns and vehicles, 
21,294 cubic yards of stores, 
embarked on ten steamers. 
On the tath August, 1900, a reinforcement consisting of — 
269 officers and officials, 
7430 non-commissioned officers and men, 
303 guns and vehicles, 
18,941 cub’c yards of stores, 
was formed, and embarked on eight steamers between the 31st August 
and 7th September. 


The transport by sea of such a large body of troops was quite a 
new experience for Germany. Everything had to be improvised, as 
there were no previous preparations nor precedents to work on. It 
is true that as an experimental measure it was intended Guring the 
imperial manceuvres in 1goo to transport a mixed brigade consisting 
of four battalions, one squadron and a battery, from Dantzig to Swim: 
mund, and with this idea in view, regulations for the movement of 
troops by sea were about to be framed. However the sudden turn of 
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events in China, and the unforeseen necessity of quickly despatching 
a strong force, to that quarter, put an cnd to all experimental measures 
and necessitated hasty action. 


The arrangements for carrying out the transport was entrusted to 
both the military and naval authorities and no exact data was laid 
down with regard to their respective duties, as it was impossible to 
distinguish between the two interests. 


In order to quickly transport a large force across the sca the most 
important factor is the possession of a good mercantile marine, and 
in this respect Germany was fortunate in having at its disposal the 
two largest steamship companies in the word, vzz., the North German 
Lloyd and the Hamburg-America Packet Company. 

The military and naval authorities, in conjunction with representa- 
tives from the two companies, made the necessary arrangements for 
the combined transport and after personal inspection agreed to the 
following conditions, 

The following were the requirements demanded in each trans- 
port :-— ‘ 

1. The companies had to provide the following accommoda- 
tion :— 

(a) All field officers and those above that rank and officials of 
corresponding rank, with a completely furnished cabin, 
wh‘ch was to contain a commodious chest of drawers, pro- 
vided with locks and writing table. 


(5) All other passengers in the first saloon, as far as possible 
with a completely furnished cabin (eventually three and 
four people had to share one cabin). 


(c) For second saloon passengers a cabin for every two or four 
and a common mess-room, 


(d) The passengers between-decks with bunks in a separate 
place between-deck, with sufficient portholes and good 
ventilation. 

2. The cabins contained the following: a strong bunk for each 
individual, and, as far_as possible, a washhand stand and camp chair 
for each passenger. The bedding consisted of a horse-hair mattress, 
a horseebair pillow, two woollen blankets with linen or cotton sheets, 
a counterpane and a pillow-case. 

3. For the disposal of valuables, uniform, etc., each saloon passen- 
ger was to be provided, as far as possible, with a chest and lock ; 
valuables could be handed over to the paymaster for safe custody, on 
the understanding that the company would be responsible for any 


damage or loss. 
All the cabins, etc., in the saloons and between-decks were to 
be provided with hot-water pipes. 
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5. The men’s bunks were to be numbered consecutively. For 
every two bunks two to three hooks were to be provided for hanging 
clothes, 


6. All the bunks not actually required for the accommodation of 
the men were to be removed, and tables and forms put in their place. 
In addition, the companies had to provide a number of tables and 
benches for use on deck. All the tables between decks were to be 
numbered consecutively, showing also the ship’s numbers of the men 
for whom they were intended, for example :— 


No. I Mess, No. H Mess. 


Nos, 112. Nos, 13-24. 


The electric lights between-decks were to be provided with 
screens to keep the glare off the bunks. 


7- To provide against accidents, broad gangways were to be made 
leading from below to the deck. 


8. Each porthole was to be provided with a scuttle, and at each 
hatchway windsails in the following proportion :— 


(a) In the lower troop deck: One windsail for every 200 
cubic metres of space occupied by men : for every 200 to 
400 cubic metres, two windsails; for over 400 cubic metres, 
three windsails. 


(4) Inthe upper troop deck: For space up to 300 cubic 
metres occupied by men, one windsail; over 300 cubic 
metres, two windsails. 


g. Arm racks were to be provided in places not occupied by the 
troops and were to be numbered consecutively, and on the wall above 
each rack the contents of each was to be shown, as, for example, 
Nos, 40—57- 


to. Special cabins were to be set apart for the storing of officers’ 
and men’s kits. Each officer and man was to beallowed 3 cubic 
metres and 1 cubic metre of space respectively, which was to be ac- 
cessible during the voyage. 


Special places were to be set apart as saddle and harness rooms, 
which were also to be accessible during the voyage. 


11. Shelves on the walls over the mess-tables for the storing of 
eating utensils, as well as plates, knives, books, etc., were to be 
provided by the companies. 


12. The companies were to provide utensils for the purpose of 
cleaning cooking pots, etc., as well as soap, dish-cloths, etc. 


13. There were to be from one to two cabins set apart on each 
steamer for use as offices ; these cabins were to be provided with locks. 


14. There was to be a hospital on each ship capable of accommo- 
dating 24 per cent. of the troops on board ; a bathroom and latrine was 
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to be attached to the hospital. The hospitals were to be supplied 
with heating apparatus and were to be airy and well lighted. There 
was to be, as far as possible, sitting accommodation for non-lying 
down patients, and also a table in each hospital. 


On the doctor’s requisition, all the hospital washing was to be 
done gratis by the ship. 


15. Every precautionary measure was to be taken by the com- 

nies for the extinction of fire. A sufficient number of boats, life- 
baaye (including a night life-buoy) and material for the construction 
of rafts was to be provided, Life-belts were supplied for the troops. 


16. The companies were to arrange for one steam-launch per 
transport ; the “ Rhein” was to have two. 


17. The upper decks were to be sheltered by awnings, and were to 
be kept free of all baggage or stores, 


18. Clothes-lines were to be provided for the purpose of drying 
the men’s washing. 


tg. Latrines were to be provided in proportion to the strength 
of the troops, and arrangements made to have them disinfected and 
cleaned daily. 


20. Each ship was to be provided with one or two post boxes. 


21. Each ship was to have three places specially set apart to serve 
as military prisons. 


In addition the terms of the contract laid Cown cleariy all the 
details with regard to the interior economy of the ship, including the 
prices of stores, the care of the sick, the length of stay at the port of 
disembarkation, etc. It will thus be seen that the troops were 
to be considered by the ship’s authorities solely in the light of par- 
sengers. The officer commanding the expeditionary corps was also 
empowered to detain any ship, after the troops and stores had 
been disembarked, for any such period that he might consider neces- 
sary with regard to the military situation. Every ship was to be 
provisioned for 150 days and at the end of the voyage any surplus 
provisions were to be at the disposal of the commissariat department. 
The embarking of stores and materials at the port of embarkation had 
to be arranged for by the companies, while at the port of disembarka- 
tion they were only required to provide their steam-launches to assist 
in the disembarkation. 


On the 13th July, 1900, the Ministry of War issued the necessary 
detailed orders for the despatch of the East Asian Expeditionary 
Corps, amongst which we may mention the following :-— 


(1) As it was considered expedient that all the transports 
should sail from one German port, so as to admit of greater 
unity of action in the embarkation arrangements, Bremer- 
haven was selected as the port of embarkation, In coming 
to this decision, as a matter of course, only Bremerhaven and 
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Hamburg were taken into consideration, as these were the 
headquarters of the two steamship companies which had to 
make all the necessary arrangements for the fitting up and 
loading of the transports. Of these two ports Bremerhaven 
appeared more suitable than Hamburg, with its enormous 
trade and its extensive docks, not only on account of its 
more compact harbour admitting easier supervision and 
simplifying the necessary arrangements, but also on 
account of its more complete railway communirations, 
which facilitated the transport of troops and stores to any 
selected wharf or quay, and there would also be a lesser 
crowd of sightseers to interfere with the progress of work. 


One objection to the selection of Bremerhaven as the one port of 
embarkation was that the resources of the Hamburg-Am- 
erican line as regards dock hands, labour, etc., could not 
be fully utilised; however the Lloyd Company undertook 
to load the Hamburg steamers by means of its own per- 
sonnel. 

(2) With regard to the actual embarkation the following orders 
were issued :— 

(a) The staff troops, etc., carts, ammunition, as well as all the 
baggage which the troops would require in their imme- 
diate possession, such as officers’ kits and men’s kits, were 
to go by rail to Bremerhaven, 


(5) Allother stores, etc., were to be sent to the Bremen Weser 
railway station and be there shipped on to lighters and 
sent alongside the transports at Bremerhaven. This im- 
portant arrangement was at the express wish of the Lloyd 
Company so as to admit of the simultaneous loading of the 
transports from the wharves and from the lighters in the 
short time at their disposal. By this means the ordinary 
traffic was not greatly interfered with : all possible advan- 
tage wastaken of Bremen’s resources as regards labour 
and store sheds, which are lacking in Bremerhaven ; it was 
also possible to make simultaneous use of the cranes on 
the ships and on the wharves. 


With regard to the loading of the transports, from a military point 
of view, two main principles were laid down: First/y, the complete 
field equipment of every unit, #.e., arms, ammunition, uniform, trans- 

ort, etc., was to be carried on the same ship asthe unit itself, and 
in addition a sufficient supply of stores, etc., to last for some time 
after disembarkation, so that in the event of only one ship being unload- 
ed atatime, the unit would be in every way complete. Secondly, 
all stores, etc., were to be stowed on each ship in the order that they 
would be required ; all reserve stores at the bottom of the hold, and 
those that would be first required atthe top ; also all the component 
rts of different stores were to be stowed together, and all stores 
stowed together according to the respective units to which they 


belonged, 
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This latter principle proved difficult, almost impossible, to carry 
out, owing to the extreme difficulty of separating reserve stores, etc., 
from other stores before embarkation, therefore the military author- 
ities decided to send all the heavy baggage not apportioned to any 
particular unit, such as reserve provisions, etc., to Bremen. 


The authorities came to this decision because it was found im- 
possible in the short time available to stow everything systematically, 
and in the order that it would be required, and without also sacrific- 
ing a great amount of space. The stores, etc., would also, in any 
case, require to be sorted at the port of disembarkation, and therefore 
the advantages gained by shipping them in lighters to Bremen appear- 
ed to be dubious. 


However, in order to ensure the troops having their most impor 
tant necessaries immediately at hand, both during the voyage and on 
disembarking, it was decided that the officers’ baggage and meu's 
kits were to accompany the troops to Bremerhaven, and that all 
other stores, such as ammunition, medicine chests, and hospital carts, 
were to be stowed on board immediately, and where every access 
would be had to them, 


(3) In order to facilitate the loading and unloading of the trans- 
ports all stores were to denote what ship and what corps 
they were destined for and also the contents of all packed 
stores was to be denoted on the outside. 


- (4) Depéts were formed at Bremen and Bremerhaven, each under 
the command of a railway commandant, with a staff of 
officers, officials and men, where all the stores, baggage, 
etc., arriving by train were stacked and arranged. 


The Bremen depét included the railway station staff, a collecting 
station, a clothing depét and goods depét, and in addition a depét 
where all gifts intended for the troops were collected. 


The Bremerhaven depdt included the railway station staff, an am- 
munition and a goods depét. These depéts had the same duties in 
connection with them as they would have on mobilisation. 


An embarking staff was formed at Bremerhaven, the senior officer 
of which had charge of the embarkation of troops. 


The regulations with regard to the distribution of the troops were 
embodied in the “ Plan for the embarkation of the East Asian Expe- 
ditionary Corps,” which was made use of, in slightly altered form, for 
the second despatch of troops. The number of 1st, 2nd and 3rd class 
passengers that each transport had to carry was fixed beforehand. 
Owing tothe long voyage through the tropics, the hardships of which 
our troops were unaccustomed to, and the necessity of disembarking 
the expeditionary corps in the best possible health, the troop decks 
were only to accommodate 7§ per cent. of their normal complement, 
which proved a very wise precaution. The distribution of the troops 
presented many difficalties, as the different units and their equip- 
ment stores had absolutely to be together and materially the 
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steamers were not constructed to meet this contingency. It thus 
happened that some ships had plenty of accommodation for the men 
but very few cabins and others had plenty of cabins but very little 
space between-decks, whilst some were cargo ships and had com. 
paratively small accommodation for passengers. 


It is not intended to imply that the companies supplied inferior 
or unsuitable ships as transports ; on the contrary, the ships were ex- 
cellent, perhaps better than any ever provided for this purpose before, 
but owing to the suddenness of the demaod and the large number 
required, it was impossible to have a large choice, and those ships 
had to be taken which happened to be in port. As a Consequence, 
extensive alterations and fittings had to be made, such as the con- 
struction of cold stores for fresh provisions, gangways, the layiog 
down of electric light, hot water pipes, etc. By means of such altera- 
tions it was proved that any good ship can be converted into an 
efficient transport. 


Three fast ships were selected to sail first and left on the 27th of 
July with the following troops, etc., on board :— 


Staff of 1st infantry brigade, 
Ist infantry regiment. 


Staff and two squadrons of cavalry (as the horses were 
being despatched direct to China from America and 
Australia and would arrive there before the troops, it 
was especially desirable that the latter should arrive as 
early as possible). 


Second section of the field artillery reginent. A battery of 
heavy field howitzers (whose early arrival enabled it to 
take part in the storming of the Peitang forts). 


Detachment of the Telegraph Corps. 
Field hospitals r—4, 


The officer to command on the lines of communications and all the 
“technical” troops went by the first ship in order to be able to assist 
in the disembarkation arrangements. An advance party consisting 
of 21 officers, officials, etc., and 120 men, had left Genoa on the 24th 
July in order to make the primary arcangements, 


The commander of the expeditionary corps, whose early arrival 
on the scene of operations was very desirable, could not leave for very 
important reasons until the 2nd of August, but the “ Rhine,” which 
steams 13 knots and on which he travelled, did the journey in the 
shortest possible time by avoiding all unnecessary delays at the 

‘intermediate ports. 


The embarking officers and their staff started on their work in 
Bremen on the rath of July. Their duties consisted in sorting all the 


baggage and seeing that it was properly packed and labelled; badly. 
packed things had to be repacked and those incorrectly labelled had 
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to be put right. All the baggage had then to be shippedonto the 
different lighters and despatched in good time to their respective 
ships in Bremerhaven. Some idea of the extent of work that was 
done may be judged from the fact that between the 12th and 3oth of 
July 7,270 tons of stores, etc., arrived at the Weser railway station in 
1,419 trucks, 


The railway station staff at Bremerhaven had similarly to trans- 
port all the carts, ammunition, etc., alongside the quay. The ar 
rangements for, loading were rendered all the more difficult on 
account of the fact that all available space had to be utilised in order 
to stow away all the stores, etc. As much heavy baggage as possible 
was to be stowed away in the hold, and at the same time sufficient 
space was to be left for the transport, tents, stores, etc., which were 
to accompany the several units, and the space required for these 
latter could only be approximately estimated. 


As faras possible all stores, etc., were brought alongside the 
steamers in the order that they would be stowed on board, but this 
measure was only partly a success, as in many cases there was not 
room for them and they had to go on the aext steamer, 


The difficulty of loading was very much increased by rainy weather, 
and also by the late arrival of a number ofthe ships; originally the 
tst August had been fixed as the first day of sailing, and the companies 
had made their arrangements accordingly and when all the dates of 
sailing were altered to five days earlier, it was in many cases too late 
toalter the original plans. In some cases ships had only two days in 
which to unload their original cargo, make the necessary fittings for 
the transport of troops and to load up. The embarkation of the troops 
was carried out underthe direction of officers of the headquarters 
staff. As soon as each train drew up on the platform in front of the 
ship, all the companies were formed up and each man was given a 
number showing the number of his bunk and his arm-rack. The men 
were then marched on board, and the packs stowed in their bunks and 
the 1ifles in the arm-racks, In the meantime a party of marines un- 
loaded the train and all the remaining officers and men’s kits were 
laid out on the quay ; each man then searched for his own kit bag and 
tonk it on board and stowed it away. The embarkation of a battalion 
took on an average from an hour to an hour and-a-half, 


On the whole it may be said that the transport arrangements for 
the expedition were satisfactory: the health of the ne during 
the 48 days’ voyage through the tropics in the hottest time of the year 
was excellent. There were only 7 deaths en route, viz.c—m 


2 from sunstroke. 

1 ,, peritoneal inflammation. 
1 5 apoplexy. 

1 5. fracture of the skull, 

2 4, alcoholism. 


Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 


-Roserrs, Lieut.-Col. F. S., v.C., C.B.y ReAs 
-CoLquuoun, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
.CoLguuHoun, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
.ST. JOHN, Maj. O. B. C., R.B. 
-BaRrow, Lieut. E. G., S.C, 
.Mason, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 
.COLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., S.c. 
-BARROW, cere E. G., s.c. 
-YATE, Lieut, A. C., Ss. c. 
. MAUDE, ae F. N., R.E. 
YOUNG, Maj. G. F., S.c. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
.-«. DUFF, Capt. B., S.C. 
‘MAGUIRE, Capt. iC. M., S.C. 
.-CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., s.c. 
-BULLOCK, Maj. G, M., Devonshire Regt. 
-CARTER, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers, 
-NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., s.c, 
BINGLEY, Capt. A. H., S.c. 
Napigr, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 
MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 
Cray, Capt. C. He i C. (specially awarded a silver medal). 


T8gy...0- »»NGVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.C. 
1900...s0000- THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.B. 

LuBBock, Capt. G., R.E. ‘(specially awarded a silver medal), 
IQOL......05. RANKEN, Lieut. -Col, G. P., s.c. 


MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. 


1889....20... BELL, Co!. M.S., v.C.,, K.E. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
TYOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Dn. G 
SAWYER, Maj. H. A,, S.c. 
RAMZAN. Kuan, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892......... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., S.C. 
JAGGAT SINGH, Havildar, roth P. I. 
1803....0000- Bower, Capt. H., S.C. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. L. 
1894.....0...O’SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., R.E. 
MULL SINGH, Sowar, 6th B.C, 
1895......... DAVIES, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 
““Gunca DAL SINGH, Havildar, and Rajputs. 
1896...... ..-COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K.,S. C, 
GuHULAM Nabi, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897......... SWAYNE, Capt. E, J. E., S.C. 
SHAHZAD Mik, Dafadar, trth B. L. 
3898......... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s L, L 
AbaAM Kuan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 
1899.....420- DOUGLAS, Capt. J. A., S. C. 
Mine Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1900...000... WINGATE, Capt, A. W. S., S.C. 
GuropitT SinGH, Havildar, Ase Sikhs, 
190I..0...... BURTON, Major E. B., s. 
SUNDER "SINGH, Colr. Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 
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THE TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT OF CAVALRY AND 
MOUNTED INFANTRY IN INDIA, AND THEIR RES- 
PECTIVE ROLES IN WAR, 


By CapTain H. H. F. Turner, 2nd Bengal Lancers, 


Motto.—Virtute et Labore Nihil Obstat. 


Before venturing to approach the portion of the subject of which 
this essay treats relating to cquipment, it would be well to endeavour 
to clearly appreciate the réles which cavalry and mounted infantry, 
respectively, are designed to fill, and towards which training and 
equipment are but as the means to an end. 


At all periods of the history of war the possession of correct 
Information and reconnais- information concerning the enemy, his 
sance, strength, his morale, his character, his 
intentions, his movements, and his position, has been of superlative 
value, and has increased the chances of victory a hundredfold in favour 
of the side best served in this important respect. 


The range and accuracy of modern firearms has rendered the 
reconnaissance of an enemy, particularly if occupying a position, a 
duty of the utmost difficulty and danger, and for the efficient execution 
of which an altogether exceptional training is requisite. Intelligence 
of a very high standard is necessary, and cunning of a type which 
natural aptitude for the work and wide experience can alone engender. 
Horsemanship of a finished description is essential, and likewise a 
class of mount on the speed and endurance of which reliance can be 
placed, to enable isolated patrols or individuals, endcavouring to elude 
the vigilance of the enemy’s screen, to effect their escape with the 
information gleaned, fk 
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The réle of the scout is not a fighting réle; itisa réle entailing 
skill in horsemanship, address and re- 
source, bred of courage and experience, 
a highly developed intelligence, and familiarity with an open-air life. 
It is work in which the numbers employed have no direct relation to 
the probable value of the service performed, in which a pair of men 
are more likely to be successful than a whole troop, in which fire action 
bears no part. 


Scouting. 


It is a cavalry réle par excellence. 


The part of the scout is a part for which every cavalryman should 
be trained, but for which, relatively, few are fitted. Considering the 
vital importance of accurate information, should not these few be 
specially selected and trained, a small body of squadron scouts to 
whom every inducement and encouragement be given by constant 
practice, instruction, and the bestowal of small advantages, to fit 
themselves for the part, which they should be taught to consider a 
proud one, of information-getters for the army. 


The present system of instruction at squadron training and long 
reconnaissance is sufficient to inform the men roughly in scouting 
duties, but it is not to the large bodies of patrols advancing accurately 
in touch of one another (as the Drill Book evidently realises) to which a 
leader can look for information of value, apparent as their presence 
and design are to every manof the enemy’s screen, but to the highly 
trained few, who can in isolated groups, pairs, or singly, by the ways 
known to the poacher or the gamekeeper, to the frontier raider or 
the shikart, elude detection and steal what the enemy's vedette is 
posted to guard. 


The training of his animal must be the care of the scout himself; 
the training of the man will exercise all the keenness and skill of a 
specially selected officer. 


Horses must be chosen of suitable speed and temper, trained to 
lie down or remain untended; to stand motionless whilst the rider 
observes or sketches; horses not prone to neigh or fidget when alone. 


The first step towards the development of self-reliance and 
resource is to frequently remove a man from the constant 
control and supervision of superiors, whose business it is to think for 
him, and whose zeal gradually reduces an intelligent human being to 
the level of a brainless, unreasoning machine. The constant despatch 
of men, singly or in pairs, out into the district, on some specific errand 
of two or three days’ duration, with orders to reconnoitre and report 
on some tract of country, the crossings of a river, the possibilities of 
a position, or the supplies procurable at a village, tends to draw them 
out and sharpen their wits. 


It is surprising how the latent intelligence of individuals, previcus- 
ly believed stupid, thaws aud expands when the necessity arises of 
exercising their own faculties, atrophied and enesvated as they appear 
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to be through long-standing disuse. There can be little doubt but 
that our present general training in reconnaissance is inadequate 
under modern conditions to obtain the information on which all 
depends, and that men, experts in the work, are absolutely necessary 
for the purpose. 


Of men so trained will officers’ patrols be composed, and those 
smail bodies, the smaller the better, to which the Regulations rightly 
maintain, ‘great independence must be accorded.” 

It is not desired in any way to diminish or do away with the 
training which a cavalry regiment generally already obtains in the 
important duty of reconnaissance, but to urge that that system does 
not go far enough, and affords little opportunity of taking advantage 
of the sma’! band of men existing in every regiment who are born 
scouts, and on whose intelligence and efforts reliance will be placed to 
penetrate “the fog of war,” rather then on the ruck of men who 
perfunctorily perform duties for which they have little aptitude, in- 
sufficient intelligence, and no particular inclination, 


A useful practice might be added to the long reconnaissance of a 
cavalry regiment by commissioning the men, especially trained in 
scouting, to penetrate the screen concealing the movements of the 
remainder of the regiment, and to report accurately on the disposition 
and apparent intentions of the main body in rear, and to effect this 
undetected. 


The introduction of the New Inter-Regimental Cavalry Recon- 
noitring Competition should do much towards inculcating a practical 
system of reconnaissance. A patrol of roughly twenty individuals 
moving towards an objective, fifty miles distant, sketching and report- 
ing as they go, over a strip of country laterally five miles in extent, 
despatching men in pairs, or single scouts, on specific errands to either 
flank as the patrol progresses, rallying for defence against parties of 
the enemy, not greatly superior in numbers, travelling as lightly as 
possible, with no transport but two packhorses. It is stated that the 
practice has been suggested by experience gained in the Boer 
war, 

A point which is apt to suggest itself is, that the patrol has been 
given practically a fair field. It can apparently proceed upon its 
specific errand under no apprehension of being observed, tracked, 
harassed, and eventually checked by the concentrated parties which 
the enemy have doubtless despatched with a similar object in view, 
and by the cordon, mustering far more than twenty, which he has 
formed to conceal his dispositions from the prying enterprise of such 
patrols as the competition provides for. The necessity for the con- 
Cealment of its operations appears insufficiently emphasised. As an 
exercise in sketching and reporting on regulation lines, or for de- 
veloping an eye for country, and individual intelligence, in many 
directions, it should do much ; but it may be argued that as at present 
devised, it is more an exercise for the staff officer exploring, in coms 
parative confidence and security, a tract of country which is to con- 
stitute a theatre of operations in the near future, than for the scout 
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The réle of the scout is nota fighting réle; itisa réie entalias 
shillin horsemanship, address and t-- 
source, bred of couraye and expericare, 
a highly developed intelligence, and familiarity with an open-air |e. 
It is work in which the nambers employed have no direct reiation ty 
the probable value of the service performed, in which a pair of mea 
are more likely to be successful than a whole troop, in which fire act.va 
bears no part. 


Scovting. 


Itis a cavalry réle pur excellence. 


The part of the scout is a part for which every cavalryman shu" 9 
be trained, but for which, relatively, few are fitted, Conedersr tre 
vital importance of accurate information, should not these fea te 
specially selected and trained, a small bedy of squadr n scouts to 
whom every inducement and encouragement be given by constart 
practice, instruction, and the bestowal of small advantages, to ft 
themscives for the part, which they should be taught to cons: .cr a 
proud one, of infurmation-getters for the army. 


The present system of instruction at squadron training ard J -g 
reconnaissance is sufficient to inform the men roughly in sco 
duties, but itis not to the large bodies of patro's advaneirgaccurate ¥ 
intouch of one another (as the Drill Book evidently feaises towt hoa 
leader can Jook for infurmation of value, apparent as their presesce 
and design are to cvery manof the enemy's xreen, buttothe by ve 
trained tew, who can ia isolated groups, pairs, of singiv, by tre wave 
known to the poacher or the yamckecper, to the frontier rariee ec 
the sttkart, elude detection and etcal what the enemy's vedeite as 
posted to guard. 


The training of his animal must be the care of the scout hiner’; 
the train.ng of the man will exercise all the keenness and ski of a 
specially selected olbcer, 


Horses must be chosen of suitab'e «peed and temper, trained ty 
he down of remain untended; to stand motionless wh [st the rotor 
clyerves of sketches; horses not prone to neigh or hdget whea a. ce. 


The first step towards the development of seif-relan e ari 
fescuree ae to fre juently remove a oman from the coueart 
control and stpervincon of superiors, whose bus ness itis to thina foe 
bin, aad whose zeal yratua ly reduces an inte ent human beri ts 
the fevel fa brain’ os, unreasoning machine, The constant despar & 
of men. sn tyecr in paid, ont unto the d strict, on some specbe erred 
of twoore three diss duration, with orders t) reconve.tre and feet 
op some tract of country, the cross.nye of a river, Ce POs. rites at 
A peuton, or the any. s pro grabe at ave age, tens todraw tes 
cat and sharpen the: wits. 


It issurpris nacho w the latent inte! sence of individuals, previ cee 
Vy beloved stuynd, Chaws and expands when the neceety acace ct 
eacren.ng ther own tacuites, atco; hed and cactvated as Uber ay pe 
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to be through long-standing disuse. There can be little doubt but 
that our present general training in reconnaissance js inadequate 
under modern conditions to obtain the information on which all 
depends, and that men, experts in the work, are absolutely necessary 
for the purpose, 


Of men so trained will officers’ Patrols be composed, and those 
smai! bodies, the smaller the better, to which the Regulations tightly 
maintain, “ great independence must be accorded.” 

It is not desired in any way to diminish or do away with the 
training which a cavalry regiment generally already obtains in the 
important duty of reconnaissance, but to urge that that system does 
hot go far enough, and affords little Opportunity of taking advantage 
of the sma'l band of men existinz in every regiment who ara born 


penetrate ‘the fog of war,” rather then on the tuck of men who 
Perfunctorily perform duties for which they have little aptitude, in- 
sufficient intelligence, and no particular inclination, 


A useful practice might be added to the long reconnaissance of a 
Cavalry regiment by commissioning the men, especially trained in 
Scouting, to penetrate the Screen concealing the movements of the 
remainder of the regiment, and to report accurately on the disposition 
and apparent intentions of the main body in rear, and o effect this 
undetected. 


system of reconnaissance. A patrol of roughly twenty individuals 
Moving towards an objective, fifty miles distant, sketching and reports 
ing as they 89, Over a strip of country laterally five miles in extent, 
despatching men in pairs, or single scouts, on specific errands to either 
flank as the patrol Progresses, rallying for defence against parties of 
the cnemy, not greatly Superior in numbers, travelling as lightly as 
Possible, with no transport but two packhorses, It is stated that the 
practice has been suggested by experience gained in the Boer 
war, 

A point which is apt to suggest itself is, that the patrol has been 
given Practically a fair field. It can apparently proceed upon its 
specific errand under no apprehension of being observed, tracked, 

arassed, and eventually checked by the concentrated parties which 
the enemy have doubtless despatched with a similar object in view, 
and by the cordon, mustering far more than twenty, which he hag 
formed to conceal his dispositions from the prying enterprise of such 
Patrols as the Competition provides for, The necessity for the cons 
Cealment_ of its operations appears insufficiently emphasised, Ags an 
exercise in sketching and reporting on regulation lines, or for de- 


Veloping an eye for country, and individual intelligence, in many 
directions, it should do much ; but it may be argued that as at present 
evised, it is more an exercise for the staff officer exploring, in come 


Parative confidence and security, a tract of country which is to cone 
stitute a theatre of Operations in the near future, than for the scout 
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who realises the risk of his errand and trusts to his skill in eluding 
observation, mainly, if not entirely, for its success. 


Unable to afford time for the systematic collection of intelligence, 
much of which may not be indispensable, and for extensive kketch- 
ing, which presents many difficulties in an enemy’s country, the scout, 
either alone or with a comrade or two, moves by devious ways avoid- 
ing observation, to the vicinity of his objective, noting any facts of 
conspicuous importance no doubt, as he travels, but engaging in 
nothing approaching a sketch and report of the country passed through. 
On nearing his objective his vigilance increases; he watches con- 
tinually, notes a great deal and sketches to some extent when oppor- 
tunity offers, knowing and feeling that sharp eyes and ready bullets 
are not lacking for his kind, and that hard riding and a cool head can 
alone extricate him if detected. 


This likewise is a lesson from South Africa—a lesson learned from 
the “ watchers, ” sometimes colonials, often Kaffirs, who would dog a 
commando or shadow a laager for days, generally working in pairs and 
sending in word when necessary at nightfall. Throughout, our 
methods of procuring information commend themselves as too large and 
too bold for modern requirements. 


Wellington in the Peninsula employed single officers and indi- 
vidual scouts to hover on the skirts of the enemy’s columns, count their 
numbers, and note the direction of their march. In these days the 
task is a more difficult one, but certainly when acting against a civi- 
lised foe aneasier one for small independent units than for large 
patrols, . 


The methods of General Fitz Hugh Lee, in the civil war in America 
are worthy of consideration. “My own experience taught me,” he 
writes in a letter to Colonel Denison, dated April 31st, 1868, “ to select 
a small body of men taken from the regiments in which they could 
be found ; they hovered in squads of two or three on the flanks, front, 
and, rear of the enemy, and promptly and accurately reported his every 
movement. I found that twenty-five resolute men, scattered in the way 
I have described, could always keep one supplied with much necessary 
information,” 

The opportunities for shock tactics are occasional, those for 
scouting are everrecurrent ; the former may accomplish much, without 
the latter nothing can be accomplished, and all is likely to be lost. 
Thus the first and all-important duty of cavalry is to obtain informa- 
tion, 


The combination of the reconnoitring idea with that of the screen 
which our system attempts, appears an impossibility. True, a some- 
what similar system was in use in the Franco-Prussian war, but 
the French cavalry were held for the most part in masses, and the 
German reconnoitring patrols met with few difficulties in attaining 
their object. The screen is useful to conceal our own movements 
from the enterprise of small parties of the enemy, but hardly a likely 
means of obtaining information of a kind on which the strategy of a 
campaign can be based. 


1 
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Mounted infantry cannot be considered suitable for the reconnoi- 
tring rdle as compared with cavalry. The mounted infantryman’s 
primary raison d’étre is the conveyance of fire, and a preponderance 
of it, to the critical point at the decisive moment. Where the fire is 
required there should the mounted infantry be gathered, and fire 
action may be said to be about the last requisite of effectual recon- 
noitring. The number of rifles brought to bear hasa serious significance 
as regards the utility of mounted infantry, whilst the numbers employ- 
ed may but affect adversely the success of a reconnaissance. The 
training of mounted infantry should tend toimpress the point that 
numbers acting in concert have a direct influence on the success of 
the operations of their arm, the cavalry reconnoiterer be taught to 
realise that to be alone or with one comzade offers the best augury for 
the acquisition of valuable and undetected informatiun. 


Again, the cob of 14 hands or 14-1, pre-eminently adapted as he is to 
the rapid mounting and dismounting of the mounted infantryman, is 
not the animal on which the latter can hope to escape the better 
horsed troopers of the enemy’s cavalry screen. 


Nevertheless the mounted iniantryman has his part, and an impor- 
The mounted infantry rdle in tant one, in reconnaissance, the stiffening 
reconnaissance, of the reserves of the extended squadrons, 
the holding of defiles, bridges and commanding tactical features 
covering the retreat of the advanced cavalry, and with the aid of the 
concentrated patrols themselves, opposing any attempt on the part of 
the enemy to brush aside all obstacles intervening, and penetrate in the 
quest of information to the vicinity of the main columns themselves : a 
battalion of mounted infantry attached to each brigade of cavalry should 
be sufficient to serve the purpose, kept concentrated so far as possible, 
and freeing by their presence the cavalry for their harassing, screen 
ing and reconnoitring duties, and from all anxiety as regards the 
sufficiency of the support in their rear. 


On the other hand, should a reconnaissance in force be deemed 
necessary with the object of endeavouring 
rather than risk a general action on in- 
sufficient information, to force a way through the advanced bodies of 
the enemy and reveal to some extent what lies behind them, no more 
suitable force can be devised than one composed of cavalry, horse 
artillery and mounted infantry. Von Goltz, when speaking of advan- 
ced guards, remarks that a combat is easily stopped as long as cavalry 
and artillery are alone engaged, but it is more difficult to break off an 
action if infantry have joined in the fight. The battle prematurely 
brought about by bodies of troops sent on primarily to reconnoitre, and 
only to fight in so far as it is necessary thereby to lift the veil from 
the enemy’s dispositions, has always been the drawback to reconnais- 
sance in force, 

The presence of mounted infantry with the cavalry and guns 


strengthens the reconnaissance, and involves none of the disadvan- 
tages attendant on the employment of foot soldiers in an advanced 


Reconnaissance in force. 
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position, from which it would prove so difficult to withdraw them if 
once engaged. 

In the duties connected with the gathering of information, the 
mounted infantry, except in the abserice of cavalry, must play a 
subordinate part, but in those concerned with protection the combined 
power and mobility of the arm renders its co-operation of highest 


value. 

Amongst the duties which, under the head of protection, commend 

Mouated infantry as artillery themselves most directly as duties for 
escorts. which mounted infantry are particularly 
suitable, that of escorting artillery is one of the most conspicuous. 
It is a service requiring a mobility equal to that of the field battery, 
whose pace does not exceed a trot ; itis a service of positions, the 
escort ensuring the security of the guns, whilst the latter bear their 
part in the action of the day. It is largely a stationary service, with 
alternate halts and changes of position. Careful reconnaissance of 
the country immediately ahead of the advancing batteries, and of 
positions from which the enemy’s fire could be brought to bear upon 
them whilst in motion, is vital, but the pace is unlikely to be excessive. 
It is a duty in which fire action is of paramount importance, whilst 
the artillery is in action, in keeping the sharpshooters of the enemy 
from picking off the personnel, in protecing the flanks and patrolling 
the vicinity ; when the guns are in retreat, in covering their retirement 
and keeping their pursuers at a distance ; when the artillery is threat- 
ened by cavalry, in adding the fire of the escort to that of the guns, 
and at the last, in providing the hedging of their bayonets for the 
protection of the flanks, whilst the batteries sweep the ground over 
which the attack is approaching with case. It is admitted that artil- 
lery, in order to efficiently serve the interests of the force to which it 
helongs, cannot be held responsible for its own security ; aa escort to 
be effective needs no charging power, and would find the picks and 
shovels carried with the batteries, or a wiretrip pegged round their 
position, probably of infinitely greater service in carrying out this 
portion of the protective réle than lance or sabre. Little, if any, 
manceuvring of led horses should be necessary, the linking of their 
mounts freeing the majority of the riflemen for the security of the 
batteries. 

Cavalry possess great mobility and some fire power, mounted 
infantry great fire power and some mobility, and it appears, in the 
application of these characteristics to the various phases of warfare, that 
a guide is found to the correct réle’ for which each arm is best 
fitted. 

The duties of screening and reconnaissance are so wearying to men 
and horses, and cause so great a wastage of horseflesh, that it becomes 
a matter of urgency to spare them, as far as possible, if those important 
portions of military operations are to be efficiently performed. It is 
owing to the dispersion of cavalry in escorts to individuals and con- 
voys, as Orderlies, amongst outpost pickets, and the like, that the 
screen behind which the columns are moving is frequently so thin and 
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vulnerable, and when, perhaps, the long looked-for moment for an 
attack by cavalry mounted has come, an opportunity to surprise artil- 
lery or complete the discomfiture of broken infantry, or, in the event 
of disaster, to sacrifice itself to save the retreating battalions, the 
horses, played out by nights saddled up and days spent-in the exhaust- 
ing duties of escorts and orderlies, in addition to their own speciality 
of reconnaissance, are too done to be cf much use. 


The distribution of the heavy burden which falls upon the mounted 
troops will militate against the undue dispersion of either cavalry or 
mounted infantry, tend to keep them together, much to their advan- 
tage, under their own officers, and enable them to bring their best 
efforts to bear upon the duties for which the characteristics of each 
best fit them, 


The principle on which the outpost system is based demands the 
effective combination of the two main 
elements af observation and resistance, 
For the latter, infantry are best fitted ; the former may be divided 
into two parts—the observation from the outpost line itself, 
and that which pushes beyond its confines and feels for the 
enemy by reconnoitring bodies. As no defence, however gallant, 
which does not include counter-attacks, can hope to achieve 
any considerable measure of success, so no outpost system devoid 
of efficient and far-reaching reconnaissance can claim to have provided 
for the security of the force it covers. A feeling of security is based 
on the possession of good information. For these duties of more 
extensive patrolliag from the outpost line bodies of cavalry should 
be employed—compact bodies under their own officers, detailed for 
this particular service. For all duties needing mobility within the 
outpost system itself, mounted infantry are peculiarly fitted to act 
with their comrades of the infantry, of which the line will be mainly 
composed, and on whom will devolve the responsibility of repulsing 
an attack. 


Oatposts. 


The greatly increased range of modern ordnance necessitates 
the very wide extension of the covering force of a body which may 
be temporarily halted in an enemy’s country, and which otherwise 
may at daybreak find itself under shell fire from a position no great 
distance from its picquet line. The drill-book lays down that the 
outpost line should prevent an enemy from bringing artillery 
undiscovered toa position within 4,000 yards of the main body. 
During daylight careful patrolling should go far to effect this object ; 
at night time the task may prove a difficult one, unless the line of 
Ppicquets is over.two miles from the force covered. This wide-flung 
cordon must consequently be largely composed of mobile troops by 
day, and by night the more exposed and distant portion ar the 
outpost system must be of sufficient strength and in so strong a 
position as to be self-supporting and able to hold its own against 
attack. The ever-increasing range of firearms thus appears to 
indicate the very extensive employment of mobile infantry as 
outposts in the future. is : 
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In the event of the outpost line becoming a rear guard, destined 
to secure the retreat of the body it covered when stationary, a large 
proportion of mounted infantry will be essential to act with the 
cavalry, and play the part of successively showing a bold front, 
and disappearing without a contest, when the enemy has been 
decoyed into deploying and taking steps towards outflanking the 
position, But this phase of the role of mounted infantry will be 
entered into more fully under advanced and rear guards. 


The methods by which the security of a stationary force is 
guaranteed must be adapted, in common with all military operations, 
to varying circumstances and conditions. Much that is applicable 
as against a civilised ener, armed with modern guns, and fighting 
on more or less orthodox lines, must be largely modified, as expe- 
rience has shown, when operations are conducted against unorganised 
and undisciplined foes such asthe wild tribesmen of our North- 
West Frontier, or, indeed, the slim and dogged burghers of the 
South African republics. As against the Boer the dispositions 
already sketched are applicable ; but in campaigns against the tribes 
beyond the border, picquets alone have been found efficacious, posted 
at nightfall at likely points from which the camp can be commanded 
and sniped, or at which the enemy might concentrate for a rush. 
They must be of a strength sufficient to hold their own without 
support, entrenched and alert, sufficiently distant from the camp 
to keep prowling marksmen of the enemy from getting within range, 
and ready to offer a desperate resistance in case of attack, and so 
summon the sleepers of the main body itself to the defence of their’ 
entrenched perimeter. But this latter is a service for which infantry 
are better suited than either cavalry or mounted infantry. 


In the absence of an advanced force of cavalry to cover the march 

* of the columns and reconnoitre the 
enemy, the importance of an advanced 
guard is very greatly enhanced. Its duties will then include careful 
reconnaissance of the enemy and of the country traversed, the occupae 
tion of bridges, defiles and features of tactical importance from which, 
if in the enemy’s possession, the march could be harassed and 
retarded, The greater part of these duties will fall chiefly upon 
the van-guard, which should be composed of cavalry for their efficient 
execution. As has already been pointed out, the duty of reconnais- 
sance is one for which the cavalry from every point of view is pre- 
eminently fitted. The occupation of important points on the line of 
march, at all events in the first instance, is a portion of this réle ; it 
is a réle which will lead them far ahead of the colamn, due to the 
far-reaching range of modern guns, far from support, and possibly 
into situations from which it may be necessary to cut their way back, 
or to trust to the speed of their horses to escape capture. 

Cavalry, then, should constitute the vanguard under these 
circumstances, and the mainguard be very largely composed of 
mounted infantry, which can be disposed so as to act in support 
of the cavalry of the vanguard and to render them assistance in 


Advanced Guards, 
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forcing back or brushing aside minor attempts of the enemy to 
hamper the column and cause its unnecessary deployment, 


The efficient co-operation of the mobile units working in concert 
in their front, the cavalry reconnoitring and screening as they push 
forward, and the mounted infantry appearing in support whenever a 
serious check seems to be imminent, the march of the columns should 
suffer little interruption, Should a determined effort be made by 
the enemy to brush aside the advanced guard and strike the head of 
the column, it may be reasonably anticipated that the cavalry scouts 
could give sufficient notice to enable the mounted infantry, who 
should be in close support in an enemy’s country, to come to the aid 
of the advanced squadrons, or to take up a position on which they 
could fall back, and where the complete advanced guard could 
withstand the enemy’s onset until the force they cover had had time 
to deploy. 


Should the advance of a column be covered by a screen of advanc- 
ed cavalry pushed well to the front and in communication with the 
bodies in rear, in order to ensure the immediate security of the 
march, and to dispose of any small parties of hostile troops who may 
have succeeded in evading the patrols, an advanced guard composed 
of mounted infantry and infantry should be adequate, the vanguard 
composed of the former, the mainguard of the latter. 


In the case of the advanced guard of a force following up an 
enemy in retreat whose rearguard is covering the retirement by 
occupying successive positions, a strong body of mounted infantry 
moving in rear of the cavalry vanguard, and by wide movements 
outflanking the positions which the patrols have unmasked, appears 
the most effective distribution of the two arms, 


Thus it is considered that, unless the front of a force is adequately 
covered by a screen of extended cavalry, the vanguard should on alf 
occasions be composed of that arm, the mainguard be divided into. 
two parts, of which one should be mobile, ready to move to any 
point where its support is required, and at any time when a check 
is threatened, and with the cavalry, to hold their ground until 
reinforced by the solid strength of the infantry of the mainguard, or 
to fail back upon the latter, as the commander of the advanced guard 
may consider advisable. 


The lessons taught by the South African campaign, and by many 
of our expeditions on the Indian frontier, have emphasized the 
importance of mobile troops moving in advance of the column and 
securing all points of vantage from which the force could come 
under the fire of an enemy holding them. 


The cavalry of the vanguard should reconnoitre and seize all such 
points in the first instance, ¢¢., before the possibility of the troops 
coming within range of fire emanating from them. They should 
be relieved by mounted infantry from the mainguard, who should 
not relinquish them until relieved by flank guards or troops from the 

J—s 
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main body or rearguard, or until all risk of annoyance by the enemy 
so far as they are concerned, has disappeared. Movements so far 
from the line cf march, and involving movement from point to point, 
necessitate the employment of mounted troops, acting, for the most 
part, in their dismounted réle. 

Amongst the numerous and important services which the mounted 
arms can render tothe infantry, which 
aft rall constitutes the army, that of 
covering its retreat and shielding its retirement from loss and 
annoyance at the hands of its pursuers is perhaps the most valuable. 


There is, of course, a vast difference betwixt the retreat of a 
heaten and disheartened army, and the withdrawal of a column 
to camp after a frontier raid. A diflerence largely of morale ; due 
in the one case to the admitted failure of an effort, inevitably 
involving some loss ef spirit and of confidence, and in the other toa 
consciousness of successful enterprise followed by a wished-for 
return home after a trying day. Under both circumstances in 
country where mounted troops can work at all, and with such alone 
we are obviously concerned in this article, the feeling of security 
which the efficient execution of the duties of a rearguard engenders, 
dues much towards the re-establishment in the one case, or the 
maintenance in the other, of that indispensable assct, morale, in 
adJition to the mere physical protection which is thereby insured, 


Here, in India, when thoughts of the pessibilities of the future 
speculate upon the covering of a Bri:ish retreating force by 2 
rearguard, the imagination conjures up either clouds of cossacks with 
rifles and long lances pressing close upon the rear and round the 
fianks, or hordes of wild tribesmen, active as goats, armed with 
rifle and keen-edged sword, bearing down upon the rearmost bodies, 
overlapping the flanks and sniping from vantage poiats on either side 
the track, 

It is in kecping these in check and relieving pressure on the tired 
infantry, that the cavalry and mounted infantry, find a réle which 
demands all their skill, marksmanship and mobility. Formed bodies 
there probably are not to charge; if such exist they are scattered 
in a moment by a well directed blow; but scattered enly to follow 
dispersed and inflict loss by rifle fire on their retiring assailants. 
The command of all points from which the line of retreat can be 
harassed is vital, of defiles and rav:nes in which parties of the enemy 
can lie concealed, until straggling transport or a lagging picquet 
affords them their opportunity. The very tenacity with which a rear- 
guard must at times hold on toa position to render feasible the 
secure retreat of the main body through a defile or behind a river 
line, entails a mobility in the final retirement which mounted troops 
alone possess. 

‘The retention of fire-power in such a position until the last moment 
to check the ardour of the enemy’s advance and necessitate wide and 
wearisome flanking movements, is a factor in military tactics fer 
which mounted infantry are peculiarly fitted, whilst the transference 


Rearguards. 
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of reinforcement toa threatened flank, and the eventual retirement 
from the distant extremities of a far spread modern rearguard position 
involve a facility of movement equal to that of the cavalry, mounted 
infantry and mobile guns, of which the advance troops of a hostile 
force moving in touch of a retreating foc, is certain to be composed. 
The cavalry of the rearguard screening the line of defence taken up 
by their mounted infantry and artillery from the enterprise of the 
enemy’s scouls, hiding its weakness and dissembling its strength, 
the while furnishing information to those in rear of the dispositions 
contemplated. Brushed aside at length by the heavier metal of the 
hostile advance, the squadrons would concentrate on the flanks of 
the latter, harass its progress, and disclose and hamper the turning 
movements of the at'ack. The rearguard, forced at last to relinquish 
its position, its cavalry by means of dismounted action and mounted 
bodies guarding the flanks, might endeavour to conceal the fact of the 
evacuation, and by still further delaying the pursuit, afford oppora 
tunity tothe remainder of the rearguard to repeat the tactics above 
sketched in a new position. The retirement by small bodies in ex- 
tended order, on “trickling” lines, has been found to minimise the 
tisk of loss in frontier warfare. 

The study of the opportunities in the defence of a river line for 
the employment of cavalry and mounted 
infantry is an interesting one in this con- 
nection, It is hardly too much to say that in ninety cases out ofa 
hundred when a river line has been held and lost. as it has been in 
the end almost invariably lost, the loss has been due to Jack of infor- 
mation orto want of mobility on the part of the defenders, and the 
failure may be attributed to lack of good cavalry in the first instance, 
and to want of mobile infantry inthe second. Trained scouts of the 
reconnoitring arm are needed, ready with intelligence of the enemy’s 
designs and preparatory measures, mobile fire-power at hand to 
hasten to the threatened point and take advantage of the vast diffi- 
culties presented by the crossing of ariver, and, above all. of an Indian 
river, when the passage is resolutely contested by troops in position 
on the opposite tank. Of the many lessons which Napolcon has 
taught to his successors in the trade of war, perhaps none is so strongly 
‘and frequent:y impressed as that of the futility of the altempt to 
hold a river line by a force ill-informed or immobile. Cavalry, 
‘mounted infantry and mobile artillery possess the qualities essent al 
for this service ; the cavalry by timely information and by shock tactics 
against such parties of the enemy as_ have effected a lodgement, the 
mounted infantry and guns, aided by the dismounted action of the 
squadrons, by bringing so accurate and sustained a fire to bear from 
positions carefully chosen, as to render the enterprise hopeless, 


When no line of railway exists whereby troops, detailed for the 
protection of the line of communica 
tions, can be rapidly transferred from 
one point to another, considerable mobility is required from the troops 
so employed to effectively perform their duties. The constant 
patrolling and escorting would entail great hardship if performed by 


Defence of a river line. 


Lines of communication. 
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infantry, at the same time they are not cavalry: duties in any sense ; 
they give range to none of the special training of man and horse, 
there isno demand for troops acting in their mounted capacity; such 
action asthere may be is one provided for by the rapid transference 
of rifles from point to point, vi the holding of main points on the line 
by sufficient rifles, by the fire-power of an escort out-shooting or 
overawing those who threaten to attack it. A line of communications 
is after all but an elongated line of outposts, lookouts carefully placed, 
patrols skilfully and frequently utilized, a post resolutely held, and the 
enemy finally pursued fromthe vicinity of the communications. A réle 
largely of position, and almost entirely of fire action, the more mobile 
the better, in which mounted infantry can supplement infantry with 
greatest power and effect. Such fighting will probably possess many 
of the elements of guerilla warfare, in which the mobile rifleman has 
a suitable, if not a congenial, task. Few duties are so wearying to 
horseflesh as those which the security of lines of communication 
entail ; their horses are essential to cavalry; mounted infantry do but 
take their place as infantry again should their means of mobility 
fail. Thus the cavalry horse should be in somewise spared for the 


many indispensable duties for which bis training and stamp render 
him so valuable an asset. 


The escorting of convoys is a service for which much fire-power 


Escorting C and some mobility are the qualifications 

sree ne oer oye required. Measures for prevention of 
surprise, and the frustration of ambushes bécome necessary, and, in 
case of attack, fire action from the limits of the convoy itself, or from 
a position covering it. Convoy escorts should, as a rule, be composed 
of infantry with a few mounted infantry to perform the duties of 
advanced and flank guards, occupy important points from whichan 
enemy might cause loss and delay to the convoy, and in case of need, 
carry word to the nearest post for reinforcements. 


From the days of its infancy the action of cavalry has ever been 

fi more effectual in the attack than in the 

Cavalry Tactics, defence—a fact partly due to the nature 

of that branch of the service itself, partly attributable to the weapons 
used, partly to what is described somewhat vaguely as the traditions 
ofthe arm. The latter vary so considerably, according to the inter- 
pretation placed upon them be various individuals or schools of thought, 
as to be by no means a stable factor. It hasbeen maintained in the 
past, and is constantly urged at the present day, that the higher 
instruction of cavalry in the use of the firearm and in the exercise of 
fire tactics is incompatible with the spirit of that branch of the ser- 
vice, Itis argued that shock tactics still hold an important place 
upon the battlefield, that the elaborate training of man and horse, 
essential for that réle, leaves little time available for instruction in 
what has hitherto occupied a very secondary position in the cavalry- 
man's estimation, %.e., familiarity with his firearm and with fire 
tactics ; further, that it is unwise to shake the trooper’s confidence in 
the irresistible efficacy of the charge home, and the deadly quality 
cf the “ arme blanche,” by poisoning his mind with the atmosphere of 
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of the bull’s-eye and the bayonet. That good cavalry will degenerate 
as cavalrymen and turn out in the end but indifferent mounted 
infantry. 


Perhaps none but a cavalryman can realise how hardly attained 
and how carefully guarded is the standard of efficiency which sepa- 
rates the perfect fighting machine of its kind, which a really well- 
trained and equipped force of cavalry constitutes, from the rabbie of 
horsemen, the shock of whose ragged ranks need be little feared, 
and whose disorderly pursuit, if by chance successful, or whose dis- 
organised panic in repulse, is an equally contemptible feature on the 
battlefield. 

It is confidently believed that the day of shock tactics is not over, 
and that the effect of a well-timed, well-led, and delivered charge is 
as far-reaching as ever it was in the past. However accurate the 
weapon which the rifleman possesses, and long the range may be to 
which it is sighted, the factor of human eyesight and human 
nerves remains unchanged. The more the infantry incline towards 
lightening the load carried by their men by diminishing the bore 
of their rifle, and with it the weight of theic ammunition, so the 
opportunity of cavalry increases. A bullet too small to stop 
the rush of a Ghazi will scarcely stay a determined charge of 
extended cavalry. The cry that the day of cavalry is now at 
an end, has accompanied every improvement in firearms since 
the latter were invented. Nevertheless few will deny that the recent 
developments in accuracy and range, aided by smokeless ammunition, 
has rendered the ih ar service of greater risk than heretofore, 
and the opportunities for its employment of far less frequent occur- 
rence, The distance at which hostile forces are now obliged to come 
into action, renders the fleeting chance for a well-timed charge 
more difficult than ever to seize, and a long advance, probably under 
fire most of the way, requisite in order to seize it. Nevertheless the 
chances do occur, and the moral effect and the physical result ampl 
Sustify the care and judgment, the labour and thought, which have 
for long years prepared the way for that gallant dash upon the battle- 
field. But it is hardly overstating the case to say that the propor- 
tion of opportunities for dismounted action to those for shock tactics 
is as tentoone. The order of precedence in cavalry qualifications 
has changed, and the charge no longer occupies first place. No 
one realises this mere thoroughly than the cavalryman himself, and 
every effort is being made to bring the fire training of the mounted 
arm into line with modern requirements. The cavalryman, then, 
must be as thoroughly trained as a rifleman as he now is as a trooper, 
and the ideal is no impossible one. Man and horse once rendered 
efficient in their respective parts with relation to the mounted réle, 
the allotment of one day in the week for mounted combat, post 
practices, and riding-school for such as need it, one day for any 
squadron exercises the squadron commander may select, and one day 
for regimental work, as a rule, in the open country, should be suffi- 
cient to maintain‘that efficiency, allowing two days for instruction 
in dismounted action and fire tactics, And surely there is no reason 
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to think that such a course would be detrimental to him as a cavalry- 
man, that he would distrust his lance and reject it ¢# ¢ofo for his rifle, 
or lose confidence iu himself and in the efficacy of the shock and 
of cold steel, when called upon once more to employ the traditional 
réle of cavalry. It is giving him credit for tut little enterprise, 
courage or intelligence to think so and those are not qualities usually 
found lacking in good cavalry. 


On the other band, nothing tends to convince the cavalryman so 
completely of the narrow limitations of his sphere of usefulness, as 
generally understood, as the conduct of most manceuvres, the recon- 
noitring phase is soon brought to a close, the cavalry is then pushed 
tc a flank to p'ay with the other cavalry, whilst the business of the 
day proceeds. Should the squadrons emerge from their seclusion 
and seizing what seems the psychological moment attack mounted 
the chances of their being adjudged successful are highly remote ; 
they are probably told that their action, though brilliant, would 
have been impracticable in real war. Perhaps rightly so, as the 
moral effect cannot be calculated in cold blood on a field-cay. If 
they resort to fire tactics they are hardly regarded seriously, the 
knowledge of the meagre education the arm receives in the dismount- 
ed réle, and the small proportion of rifles, comparatively, that a 
force, formidable when mounted, can bring to bear, renders its fire 
action a guantité négligéable on mcst peacetime battlefields. In 
the future, no doubt, the possession of a suitable firearm, and the cor- 
sciousness of power based on high efficiency in either réle, will 
produce a feeling of confidence and super‘ority. It is to their power 
to render efficient service at any time under any circumstances, 
either mounted or dismounted, that the usefulness of cavalry, as 
judged with other arms, may be attributed. For the apprehension 
that the dismounted réle will intime entirely supersede the mounted 
in cavalry tactics, sufficient grounds appear to be wanting. Both 
are matters of opportunity, the features of the situation more or 
less clearly indicating the class of tactics most advantageous under 
the circumstances. That a pair of scouts should hetake them to 
fire tactics in order to obtain information is as unlikely as that a 
squadrcn should charge a rocky kopje held by infantry. 


For dismounted work simpler methods of linking horses, and 
more frequent resort thereto, appear advizable ; occasions are not 
infrequent, in country such as abounds on the frontier, when one 
man on foot could lead the horses of his section, and still be not far 
in rear of his comrades slowly advancing and using their rifles as 
they go. The training of horses to lead quietly is as important as 
the teaching of the men themselves to dismount and mount with 
rapidity. 


It appears too much to expect that large numbers of high-mettled 
horses, fed on good and ample forage, can ever be trained to stand 
motionless and unattended to whilst their owners act on foot. The 
Eoers’ ponies as a rule did so, but mainly because they were usually 
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underfed and overtired, andonly too glad to have the opportunity. 
Likewise, owing to the burgher's habit of knee-haltering and turning 
his horse loose to graze on the veldt on every occasion of a temporary 
halt, the animal ceased to become uneasy and excited when left to 
himself. These are methods scarcely applicable to Indian conditions, 


Those who maintain that all cavalry should be converted into 
mounted infantry, are as much in error, in the writer’s opinion, as 
those who hold that the bulk of the training of cavalry should be 
devoted to preparation for a rdle in which not a tenth of their 
opportunities occur. In reconnaissance do most of those chances 
of rendering valuable service present themselves ; occasions for dis- 
mounted fire action are frequent, for the attack mounted the favourable 
moment comes but seldom,—how seldom can be judged perhaps 
from the fact related by Prince Kraft, that during the whole course 
of the war of ’70 the Prussians used masses of cavalry on the battle- 
field but once and the French three times, whilst besides these there 
was but one charge by a force as large as a cavalry brigade, t.e., at 
Loigay. When such charges were made he admits that the effects 
were great and far-reaching. 


The South African war has not been fruitful in examples of attacks 
by cavalry mounted, that of the 5th Lancers at Elan.lslaagte when 
the Boers suffered heavy loss, and the charge at Diamond Hill, are 
two of the occasions most readily recalled. But on our own North- 
West Frontier the use of cavalry has been frequent and marked with 
signal success, notably at Landikai in 1895 and at the relief of Chak- 
darra in 1897. Perhaps never did cavalry do better or more timely 
service than when the 13th Bengal Lancers charged through the 
wild Mohmand tribesmen, pressing round the small and fatigued 
column from Peshawar, on the rocky plateau near Shabkadr in 
August 1897, scattered and drove them back to the hills, thereby 
relieving a difficult, if not critical, situation, 


Mobility is the essence of modern warfare, rifle-power the decisive 
factor, the combination of the two constitutes the foundatiun of 
success in the field. As in these days we live faster than our 
ancestors, so also we fight faster. Warfareis a race for strategic 
or tactical superiority, be it a race for information, for position, 
orfor security. Until recently the cavalry and horse artillery have 
been the only mobile portions of the army, and the weight of duties 
imposed upon the former has often proved more than horseflesh 
can bear, A catalogue would contain every phase of what may be 
not inaptly termed military fagging, with the result that the cavalry 
have been split up and exhausted in duties which have no bearing 
whatever on the réle for which they are trained, and by which they 
are judged in war; the consequence being that in peace-time their 
training is interfered with and impeded by their multifarious duties, 
and their attention diverted from the réle, to excel in which all their 
efforts should be directed. ‘The mounted infantryman has been 
resuscitated from the ashes of the dragoon to fill the gap betwixt 
the cavalry and the solid though slow moving infantry, Upon him 
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then should devolve those portions of the mobile réle in which fire 
action is the preponderating element. Cavalry and mounted infantry 
are still but auxitiary arms to the infantry, but arms which, co-operat- 
ing and supplementing one another, can bring somuch mobility and 
fire-power to bear as to become almost independent of the para- 
mount branch, at all events in minor enterprises such as the relief 
of beleagured garrisons or of hard-pressed posts on the line of com- 
munications, 


The campaign in South Africa affords numerous examples of 
their utility in this sphere. The cavalry reconnoitring, estimating 
the value of the enemy’s investment and the best means of frustrat- 
ing it, preparing the way for the attack of the mobile infantry, 
cy-operating in it themselves, and finally pursuing the enemy when 
driven off. Cavalry have so frequently been dubbed an anachronism 
that it is strange to find the foot soldier so near becoming an auxiliary 
to the mounted arms as he undoubtedly has done during a large part 
of the operations at the Cape. 


Far extended are many of the isolated posts which keep watch 
: F " and ward inthe wild regions. beyond 
Mobile supports for advanced the borders of our Indian Empire, rela- 
ia tively far distant are the supports on 
which they rely, at times when some mysterious talisman or some 
new prophet may set the whole frontier suddenly ablaze, and the 
turbulent clans sink their feuds for the time and fired with a longing 
for the blood of the unbeliever, gather round some isolated garrison. 
Relief must be effected at once for reasons of policy as well as of 
humanity, in spite of the fiery heat or bitter cold of the Frontier season. 
Superhuman efforts are made and many lives are sacrificed, especially 
amongst the less mobile troops, of which the supports are often 
composed. Would not flying columns of cavalry and mounted 
infantry and, where possible, mobile artitery, serve the purpose 
far better, minimise the risk and the strain when the crisis comes, 
and inspire confidence in those to whom time may mean so much. 


During the attack upon an enemy in position,as in so many 
other phases of military operations, 
the mounted infantry have an important 
part to play, the cavalry finding their 
opportunity before its commencement and after its delivery, in the 
previous reconnaissance and in the subsequent pursuit, 


Attack upon an enemy ia posi- 
tion. 


Once the neighbourhood of the enemy has been reached, whilst 
the necessary dispositions are being made, the cavalry remain in ob- 
servation of the position, at the same time screening the plans of the 
attackers from the observation of hostile patrols. As soon as the 
attack has been entered upon, the squadrons are for the most part 
concentrated, although patrols still watch for movements against the 
flanks and rear of the advance, and endeavour to place themselves 
to the best advantage for cutting off the enemy’s retreat, a disconcert- 
ing movement, especially against Asiatics. Atthe same time measures 
are taken to checkmate endeavours of the enemy’s cavalry to harass 
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the advance. The mounted infantry concentrated on the flanks of 
the attack counteract the efforts of the mobile troops of the defence to 
seize positions from which its progress may be retarded, and neutra- 
lise their attempts to hamper the advance by direct action against 
its flanks, thereby shaking the confidence of the attackers by keeping 
them for alonger period under the defenders’ fire, delaying the final 
assault, and lessening its prospects of success. In modern warfare, 
positions are so strung out that mobility of a high order is requisite 
to turn a flank, and it is in the ability to transfer the immense fire- 
power of infantry tothe decisive point that perhaps the greatest value 
of mounted infantry lies. Nevertheless the desperate endeavour to 
secure the flanks by the extreine prolongation of the defensive line 
produces its own antidote, by weakening the defence at all points, and 
rendering it liable to be pierced at any one of them by the concent- 
rated power of the assault. : 


Should the attack fail, cavalry and mounted infantry with mobile 
guns combine to cover the retirement of the infantry, as sketched 
when dealing with rearguards, In the event of the success of the 
attack, the mobile arms have perhaps their most favourable oppor- 
tunity of effective action. Whilst the enemy are in disorderly flight, 
the cavalry with lance and sabre scatter and cut down the fugitives, 
heading them off from hillsides and places of security, frustrating 
efforts at rallying, and anticipating attempts to seize positions on 
the line of retreat. As must often happen, however, the ardour 
of the pursuit may bring the cavalry face to face with formed 
bodies of the enemy, perhaps occupying ground impassable for 
mounted troops, and the cavalry, in some disorder, recoil. It is 
thea that the mounted infantry, moving in close support of the 
pursuing squadrons, save the situation. Pressure is brought to bear 
on the enemy’s flanks and rear and closely followed up by the cavalry he 
continues his retirement. The very characteristics themselves of the 
pursuit, the ardour it engenders and the dispersion it entails, have ever 
invited a check more or less disastrous in proportion to the distance 
from their infantry towhich the chase has led the squadrons. The 
presence of mobile riflemen in close support adds metal to the pursuing 
force, particularly welcome at times when further progress is found to 
necessitate that difficult and somewhat uncongenial service for cavalry—- 
the attack on an enemy in position. 


If the attack and the pursuit offer opportunities for the co-opera- 
tion of cavalry and mounted infantry,. 
the defence no less lends itself to similar 
combined action on the part of the mounted arms. Recent develope 
ments have added much power to the defensive rédle, the increased 
range of modern artillery, the accuracy of latter-day fire arms, smoke- 
less powder and the invisibility of the defenders, and lastly, the 
adaptation of mobility to the purposes of the defence, 


The defence of a position. 


The patrols of the cavalry, in close contact with the advancing 
columns from the earliest periods, report the dispositions and move- 
ments of the enemy, and indicate opportunities for interference with 
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their successful execution, at the same time, with the assistance of the 
mobile infantry hampering the advance and impeding the assault. 
But it is within the position itself that mounted infantry are of 
greatest value. The range and accuracy of modern weapoms have 
practically banished frontal attacks from the category of feasible 
operations. The defence is strung out to make the attainment of the 
flank as laborious as possible, and to entail a long flank march in the 
presence of the enemy, and perhaps for much of the way under his 
fire. The immense difficulties of reconnoitring a position held by an 
enemy, and the complete invisibility of its defenders, even when hotly 
engaged, renders italmest impossible to ascertain in what strength 
any particular portion of the long line is held, and at what point an 
attack offers the best chances of success. With reserves of mobile 
riflemen, any point threatened can be readily reinforced, and the 
flanks drawn out or thrown back to baffle a turning movement by 
converting it after all into an attack in front. 


Counter-attacks, too, depend for success largely upon the mobility 
of the troops delivering them, on the rapidity and unexpectedness 
of their coming, and for confidence and security, onthe power of 
rapid withdrawal if forced to retire. The favourable moment for the 
delivery of a counter-attack is a fleeting one ; troops must be quickly 
collected, or if already held concentrated for the purpose, swiftly 
transferred to the point desired, lest the conditions should change, and 
the chance be found to have been allowed to slip. 


Perhaps it may be considered that the foregoing has but a remote 
application to Indian conditions, to the defence of a position such as the 
Malakand, or of some entrenched camp across the frontier. 


But it is in the defence of our great positions against a civilised 
foe, in country accessible to the mounted arms, that the value of 
mobility has its most obvious application. 

Questions of supply, of practicability for transport, of sufficiency 
of water, of sites available for great camps, to quote but a few, limit 
the routes by which a large force could operate against our Indiana 
Empire, and mounted troops could render valuable service on almost 
all. 

The defence of a territory accessible by means of numerous 

The holding of Passes and mountain passes, presents many of the 
Defiles. problems and suggests many of the 

solutions applicable to the holding ofa 
river line. In either case mobility is the preponderating factor. 
Alert, enterprising and skilful reconnaissance, backed by mobile 
rifle power, which can be concentrated rapidly at the point threatened, 
ready at hand to secure the positions which the cavalry with 
dismounted action have already occupied, and able to hold them 
untilthe battalions, hurried forward, can turn to account the vast 
difficulties which the passage of defiles, defended by a resolute and 
well posted enemy, must inevitably present. The exit of a force 
froma pass or defile offers many opportunities for the employ: 
ment of cavalry in attacks mounted, if skilfully concealed and 
handled, and if the fire of such troops as are detailed to cover the 
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movement by crowning the heights commanding the exit is kept down 
by mobile infantry, the enemy should suffer heavy loss before effecting 
his purpose. : 

Such then are the respective réles of cavalry and mounted infantry, 
most superficially sketched it is true, but presenting spheres of use- 
fulness possessing limits clearly defined, and based upon considerations 
of training and armament. With distinctive functions, characteristic 
of either arm, neither complete without the co-operation of the other, 
the mounted infantry, like artillery, helpless until unlimbered, the 
cavalry at their best in the saddle ; the combination of both forming 
a force independent and self-supporting, capable of much that either 
arm of itself could not effect. Study of the application of methods 
and systems of long standing to the conditions of the present day and 
of the results accruing therefrom, strengthen the conviction that, 
for the future, the canons of the creed of both cavalry and mounted 
infantry will be comprised under the four heads of invisibility, mobility, 
fare power, and individual resource, 


But a few years ago we looked tothe German system and to 
German tactics for salvation. Their system certainly possessed the 
recommendation of having been successful, in a more or less modified 
form, in two great campaigns. Here in India it maintained in a less 
degree, because we were not altogether without a system of our 
cown—a system which the Afghan and the frontier tribesmen in 
general had been at some pains to teachus, and which was applicable 
to local conditions. Is it unfair to ascribe some of our losses and 
failures at the Cape to over-adherence to and excessive beliefina 
system of tactics which had no application to the local conditions 
prevalent there ? 


It is with much caution that we should graft the methods found 
desirable, even indispensable, in South Africa against the Boer com- 
mandos upon the system found suitable to India ; in other words, apply 
the mounted infantry idea unreservedly to Asiatic warfare. Against 
Asiatics—and the Russian himself is little more—moral effect is of 
greatest importance, and cavalry possess the quality of producing 
that effect in a fuller degree than any other arm. Under the circum- 
stances which have been briefly sketched, it is considered that the 
employment of mounted infantry will conduce to the efficient perform- 
ance of the varied duties which fall upon the mounted branches of 
an army; but unlimited faith in the latest fad, that all cavalry should 
be made into mounted infantry, leads one not far from another latter- 
day South African maxim, that infantry have ceased to be useful in 
the field unless they are mounted. It is held that both conclusions gre 
equally faulty, mainly because the Indian army is not designed for 
service in South Africa. 


TRAINING, 


To fit men and horses by the simplest methods for the efficient 

is execution of the parts which they are 

Horsemanship. destined to play in war, is atask which 
monopolises all the skill and zeal and thought of those who have to 
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train them. To teach nothing that is not directly conducive to 
efficiency in the réle contemplated, and to omit nothing which can 
possibly tend to produce the particular ideal aimed at, is a problem 
easy, as the columns of our newspapers bear witness, to discuss, but 
difficult—how difficult, only those whose business it is to find a solution 
can appreciate—to satisfactorily solve, 


The primary requisite of acavalryman is undoubtedly horseman- 
ship, and secondarily marksmanship. Why so, when it has been urged 
that his opportunities of dismounted action are ten times those of his 
chances of acting mounted ? Because in his case marksmanship is but 
the accessory of his mounted capacity; in the case of the mounted 
infantryman the relations are reversed. The situations into which 
his duties as the “eyes and ears of the army” lead him, frequently 
call for the use of the rifle, but he could not act in that capacity at all 
were he not a really good horseman. Whether employed in reconnais- 
sance, in advanced and rear guards, or on almost any other service, he 
is ever nearest the enemy, and must often rely upon his horseman- 
ship to extricate him from hazardous situations. His mobility is his 
all-important qualification. He is the only man in the army who can 
fight mounted and thus take advantage of opportunities of every type. 


The mounted infantryman must be able to ride well,—to feel sure 
of being able to ride his cob over any ordinary country, 


From the cavalry trooper more than this is expected ; he must 
have a seat which will enable him to concentrate the whole of his 
attention upon the use of his arms (when mounted). Itis considered 
that insistence upon similarity of seat, and the exaction ot any precise 
position in the saddle, is exalting to the importance of an end what 
should but occupy the status of a means, and is in fact a waste of time 
and energy. All ranks of the cavalry should thoroughly understand 
horses and everything connected with them, the more so of course 
(as in all training) in gradation from lowest to highest—stable man- 
agement, the feeding of horses, saddlery, farriery and how to treat 
simple ailments and remedy minor defects. By courses and lectures, 
by books, by models and pictures, to excite interest in, and enlist 
sympathy with the animal to which alone cavalry owe their utility in 
the field, 


There is little in the general cavalry course of equitation to which 
exception can be taken. It turns out strong riders, though the long 
stirrup and contorted leg and foot, suitable as they may be for work 
in the ranks, are certainly not so for travelling across country. Once 
a man can ride well his position is of infinitesimal importance, just as 
once he has been taught to mount and dismount without digging his 
toe into his horse’s ribs, displacing his saddle or unsteadying his 
charger by flinging himself in a heap into his seat, the precise motions 
can be disregarded, and the quicker and more actively a man mounts 
and dismounts the better. There is no doubt that both for cavalry 
aud mounted infantry, in these days of fire tactics on foot, our 
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methods, of mounting and dismounting lack much in rapidity. Few 
things demand so much careful practice, and it is a small thingon 
which a great deal may depend. No time should be lost in un- 
Necessary, or cumbrous words of command, such as the preliminary 
“Halt” or the ponderous mounted infantry order “ For dismounted 
duty dismount and form in front cf your horses.” No‘ Stand to ycur 
horses” before regaining the saddle. Simply “ With rifles dismount” 
or“ To the right dismount with rifles.” The point being to get men on 
and off theic horses and ready for use with the least possible delay. 
It is desirable that a horse should learn to stand to be mounted. 
Men, when dismounted, should invariably form up at the double in 
column of troops in cavalry, or of sections in mounted infantry, in exe 
tended order, kneeling, and await orders. 


As it is important that the cavalryman’s horsemanship should 
attain a standard, the expenditure of time 
on which would not be compensated for 
by enhanced efficiency in the case of the mounted infantryman, so 
the cavalry troop horse must be an animal trained on different and 
more exacting lines than the infantryman’s cob. The latter need but 
bea good confidential hack, clever across country, quiet under fire, 
and easy to lead; the cavalry charger must be in addition thoroughly 
trained to leg and rein, used to work in the ranks, and as accustomed 
to move and work out of them. Ready to go up to an adversary, and 
not shy of the use of arms by his rider. 


Training of the horse. 


The system on which our cavalry horses are trained on the 
whole turns out a very highly-schooled animal, if not always a sound 
one, 


The riding school is often in danger of becoming something of a 
fetish itself, instead of a mere course of instruction for work in the 
field. The turns, the circles, the inclines, the passage, the reinback, 
all have their object in preparing the horse for movements in the ranks 
and in mounted combat, the care and precision exacted in turns on 
the forehand, centre, and haunches, have the appearance of overdoing 
an exercise which is of no material consequence. 


The bending lesson is valuable in the breaking of a young horse, 

ut a horse once well broken does not require perpetual bending, and 
the time now occupied in its constant repetition would be better 
Utilized in mounted combat, or reconnaissance in the open country. 
locks are strained by the artificial positions of shoulder in, pass 
shoulder out, and the horse’s natural action cramped by prolonged 
Practice of the riding school canter, whilst the half passage at that 
Pace seems to serve no useful purpose whatever, once an animal 
s been passed into the ranks, presumably a trained trooper. It may 

€ contended that these exercises teach a man to use his leg and ride 
is horse, but even if that be conceded, it is a method of using the leg 
which has no application to work inthe ranks, in mounted combat or 
i the field. A more practical method is to take the trained soldier 
away from the riding school, and make him school his mount over 
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jumps oracross country. After years of practice at the turns and 

ssages of the riding school, the horse knows so well what is expect- 
ed of him that his rider’s entire attention is taken up in preventing 
him from anticipating Ieg and rein and going through his lesson 
without aid from either. Again, the turns and circles in the canter 
are a most valuable preparation for the attack and defence practice, 
and ultimately for mounted combat. But once man and horse have 
completed the manége portion of their training, it would be better to 
practise both in the more advanced exercises than to continue to work 
away at the preliminaries. 


A certain amount of riding school, preferably without stirrups, at 
the commencement of the drill season, serves to shake men into their 
seats again, after which work across country is of far more con- 
sequence to their horsemanship than the continual perambulation of a 
manége. 


In short, it is urged that many of the fads of the riding school, on 
which so much stress has been laid for purposes of inspection, have 
little corresponding value as a preparation of man and horse for 
service in the field, and particularly so the more the probable con- 
ditions under which cavalry will be employed in India are studied, 


Whilst on the subject of the training of horses a word may be said 
upon the subject of teaching them to lie 
own, Most horses will lie down on soft 
litter, strewn forthe purpose; few on rough ground. Constant prac- 
tice is essential lest they become rusty in the exercise. It is considered 
that a scout should perfect bis mount in the higher flights of his pro- 
fession, such as standing still unattended to,and promptly lying down 
when required to do so: standing motionless, with reins on neck, 
whilst his rider observes through glasses, sketches or mak >s notes; 
but to attempt to teach any considerable number of horses to lie down 
under all conditions and remain so is to pursue a “ will-o’-th' -wisp.” 


Teaching horses to I'e down. 


Dragooning the mounted infantry man is obviously a mistake. 
Once the man has learnt to ride sufficiently well, he may be allowed 
to assume the most convenient and natural position consistent with 
equal comfort to his horse. He should be instructed in everything 
which tends towards the welfare of his cob, notably the fitting of sad- 
dlery, and every endeavour made to teach him to regard his mount as 
the essential of his mobile capacity and not asa machine to be used and 
thrown aside. It cannot be too much impressed upon him that he is 
an infantryman and helpless as a fightingman when mounted, but at 
the same time equal emphasis should be placedon the fact that he 
owes his utility and power as a mobile infantryman to his mount, and 
he should spare no pains to keep it in good case and fit for service, 


For cavalry, constant exercise in mounted combat and the use of 
arms is invaluable, as accustoming a man 
to handle the latter and giving him con- 
fidence in his ability to do so with effect when occasion arises, in the 
mélée, in reconnaissance, or in the course of his many other important 


Mounted combat, 


ees ee 
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duties. His horse- too ceases to be nervous and inclined to become 
out of hand, and consequently liable to give him away at a critical 
moment. 


It is scarcely necessary to dilate in this essay upon the training 
of cavalry in shock tactics, the care and thought, the experience and 
talent of thousands of cavalrymen has for generations been devoted to 
attaining perfection in this department of the cavalry réle; the in- 
struction in the drill-book isthe outcome, and that, so far as it goes, 
it is based on sound pare ples, clear and complete, few will deny. 
The manceuvring of bodies of cavalry against one another isa practice 
only feasible at certain great cantonments where more than one regi- 
ment is stationed, Cavalry camps-of-exercise are consequently parti- 
cularly useful, and would be even more so did they include a propor 
tion of horse artillery and trained bodies of mounted infantry. 


Advances to the attack, retirements, as also all manceuvring in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy, will seldom 
be possible without heavy loss in close 
order when under fire. Frequent practice then in moving at all paces 
in columns, in extended formations, across country and rallying to 
flanks or centre prior to arriving in the vicinity of the objective, 
should an attack in close order be contemplated, appears a valuable 
exercise for modern advances in the presence of the enemy. 


Extended formations. 


It isin the training of men for reconnaissance and scouting, for 
work dismounted, and in the knowledge of musketry which that rdle 
demands, that our system leaves a gap which modern requirements 
demand shall be filled. The question of reconnaissance has been 
touched on before in this article, as too much of a drill and too little 
of an individual enterprise. Want of space forbids further comment, 
There is too much work in the riding school and on the parade-ground, 
too much reiteration and repetition of elementary exercises, too much 
babbling by rote of well-worn instructions, of practices which have 
long ago become a weariness to the flcsh and a burden to the spirit. 

Better to train men as they will have to 
fight, not by insisting upon the precise 
execution of turns on the haunches and forehand at the four corners 
of a mancge, nor by aiming at the ideal of a lance exercise done toge- 
ther as one man, but by taking men into the country, teaching them 
to be observant, to see without being seen, how to use their faculties 
and develop their intelligence ; to accustom men and horses to pute 
ting into practice on the rough country about cantonments the lessons 
first learnt upon a smooth and level parade-ground. How to dismount 
quickly under cover (not alight in the open and have their horses led 
there), how to instinctively and rapidly get into extended formation, 
how to push forward as skirmishers, taking advantage of every inch 
of cover, how to judge distance in the open, and use their rifles with 
judgment and precision. How to vanish to their horses, mount, and 
get moving before an enemy would well realise that the firing had 
ceased. This is but preaching mounted infantry tactics it is true, yet 
it is scarcely idle to labour the point that cavalry-should be trained 


Field training. 
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(and armed) in some relation to the proportion in which its opportuni- 
ties for usefulness occur. 

Constant work in the saddle tends to keep a man fit and in hard 
condition, the cultivation of activity and alertness on the part cf mounted 
infantry when on foot is vital. The instruction of both cavalry 
and mounted infantry in the art of taking cover is a practice of no 
visionary importance. 

Hitherto the cavalry have possessed a firearm of so restricted a 
range as to stand little chance against 
the infantry rifle, and with hostile cavalry 
anywhere in the neighbourhood when the enemy came within 
range at all, it was high time to regain the saddle and seek an op- 
portunity for an attack mounted. The arming of the cavalry witha 
long range rifle will augment their value and calibre under modera 
conditions, increase their independence, and double their opportuni- 
ties. 


The Cavalry Grearm- 


Mounted infantry have an easicr task than cavalry in that their 
training is concerned with but a single 
definite réle, that of the man who fights 
on foot with rifle and bayonet. The chief 
desideratum of thcir drill mourited being in adyances and rctirements 
patticularly, and indeed in all movements in action, the adhesion of 
the men of each sub-section to one another, in order that when the 
position aimed at has been reached, fire may be opened without 
delay, and also that confusion may be avoided should they unexpectedly 
come under fire when mounted. Movements in close order are object- 
less because shock tactics are nota portion of their rdle, because 
movements of bodies extended by sub-sections are but little vulnerable 
to fire as compared with close formations, and do not offer a definite 
objective forcavalry to charge, or a compact target for artillery to 
range upon; and lastly because manceuvring in close formations mounted 
demands a peculiar and prolonged course of training of man and 
horse, which is an anomaly and a waste of time for troops whose réle 
is not to fight mounted. So long as the men of each sub-section keep 
together and follow their officers the formation in which they move, 
or the accuracy with which they move, is a matter of minor importance: 
the ruling idea being to transfer so many rifles to a certain poiat 
with the least possible loss at a speed unattainable by riflemen on 
foct. At the same time, for convenience in handling mounted infantry, 
some instruction should be given in movements by sections and 
columns of sub-sections. Similarity of pace is essential to the cohe- 
sion of bodies of cavalry ; whether a cob trots or canters has no bear- 
ing whatever upon the success or otherwise of mounted infantry 
tactics, and so is immaterial. 


Mcunted Infantry Drill and 
Training. 


Rapidity in mounting and dismounting, alertness and activity on 
foot, confidence in the saddle, a complete comprehension of the art of 
taking cover, and skill in the use of the weapon with which they are 
armed, include most of the accomplishments which make for success 
in mounted infantry work, All close order drill on foot is unnecessary 
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(except such as merely facilitates the handling of the men), and 
indeed is to be deprecated as giving a false impression of the 
methods required in the field. Fire discipline, though its exercise in 
modern extended formations is difficult, should be maintained; dis- 
cipline of all kinds is particularly important for troops whose very mobi- 
lity may at any time land them in tight corners, under critical cir- 
cumstances, far from support. Like that of cavalry, the training of 
mounted infantry, once the elementary stage has been passed, should 
be conducted away from the parade-ground, with as little tiresome 
routine as possible, and with every endeavour towards the develop- 
ment of intelligence and individual initiative. The training of men 
collectively, like the movements of troops in masses, must give way 
to individual instruction, intelligence, and effort. 


The requirements of the service and the lack of cavalry may 
demand from mounted infantry, as the only mobile troops with a 
force, the performance of duties not strictly a portion of their réle, 
such as screening, reconnaissance, and the scouting portion of mea- 
sures for the security of columns on the march and halted. Some pre- 
paration for these capacities is therefore desirable. 


The musketry training of both cavalry and mounted infantry is a 
matter of the first importance, and 
should be conducted on lines having 
direct reference tothe manner in which, and the conditions under 
which, the fire of each is likely to be required and found effective on 
active service. 


Musketry Training. 


Volley firing is the simultaneous effort of a number of riflemen to 
: assail a compact target, visible to all and 
Volley Firing, visible for a sufficient period for the 
slowest to take aim. The target of modern warfare is seldom so 
accommodating. Military shooting now-a-days is a matter of individual 
opportunity, existing but for a short space, and while the section com- 
mander waits for what he considers the psychological moment, the man 
with the rifle misses his chance. Extended formations, and consequent 
relaxation of fire control, have rung the knell of volley firing. The 
era of simultaneous shooting has disappeared with that of compact 
and easily visible objectives. Amongst the old rules which need 
modification is that which prohibits firing unless there is something 
definite in view to fire at. Strict adherence to this maxim would 
not infrequently prevent a man from letting off his rifle at all during 
the whole course of an attack, whilst the defenders with impunity 
inflicted loss upon his comrades. The next best thing to shooting 
an adversary is to prevent his shooting you, and by directing a well- 
sustained fusillade at the points where the enemy is believed to be 
in force, his fire is checked, the cool deliberation of his aim is distur- 
bed, and eventual opportunity afforded for the assault. This can 
hardly be branded as waste of ammunition when carried out with 
intention and moderation, 
J—p 
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In practice known ranges are as rare as fixed targets. The mus- 
ketry training then of the mobile troops of an army should comprise 
unknown ranges, disappearing and indistinct objectives with limited 
periods for taking aim. 


The elementary stage in which a soldier fires at a fixed and 
clearly defined target, at a known range, taking ample time to aim, 
is necessary for instructional purposes, so that he may learn his 
weapon and gain confidence in itand himself, but once the purely 
preliminary stage is passed, the practice ceases to constitute a pre- 
paration for modern warfare. 


It is held that firing from the saddle should be taught in the cavalry, 

not with the object of maintaining a 
fusillade, when the transient nature of 
the opportunity gives no time for dismounting, nor when the presence 
of hostile cavalry renders it dangerous to do so, nor when a charge 
is contemplated immediately after the volley. 


Firing from the saddle. 


In the first case it is considered that the useful effect of such 
fire tactics would be infinitesimal; in the second that it would be 
better to leave musketry for more suitable occasions and seek out 
the enemy’s cavalry mounted, and in the third that the combination 
of fire action mounted and shock tactics is an unnatural blend, even 
as a great cavalry soldier of old time, one Oliver Cromwell, appears 
to have decided when he forbade his troopers to fire their pistols as a 
preliminary to the charge, and taught them to trust to the impetus 
and cohesion of their attack, and to the good swords in their hands, 
for the discomfiture of their foes, 


But for the many detached duties of.cavalry,—screening, scout- 
ing, and the like—the ability to fire mounted may be of real value 
to individuals. Many horses haveno fear of the practice from the 
first ; the nervousness of others is easily reassured; it is best and 
safest to abandon the attempt In the case of animals constitutionally 
timid or excitable, 


The further troops are pushed to the front or flanks, and the 


f : further they are from support, the 

Signalling. : _ greater is the value they derive from an 

efficient system of signalling, To mobile troops, the transmission 
of intelligence without corresponding waste of horseflesh, means an 
advantage impossible to appraise too highly. Every unit of cavalry 
or mounted infantry should be amply provided with signallers, Cone 
necting posts should be as far as practicable, signalling posts, a chain 
of which skould connect all isolated bodies with the main column, 


and so lessen the drain upon the units nearest the enemy, which the 
constant submission of information entails, 


Intelligence, to be of value, must be early intelligence, to enable 
plans to be prepared or modified, dispositions to be made conforming 
to new developments, or a blow struck at the opportune moment. 
‘Fortune taken at the flood,” or precautions when there is still time; 
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whilst horses are galloping over 20 miles of road or country the op- 
portunity may pass by, Signalling to be of value must be rapid, 
consequently signallers must be kept in constant practice, and a high 
standard of efficiency exacted, 


Equipment, 


The equipment of the cavalry soldier is a question involving 
many issues—issues which cover practically the whole sphere of his 
usefulness, and which are effected by the complete catalogue of his 
opportunities. Of course he must be clothed in a uniform devised 
with a view to increasing his invisibility and augmenting his mobility. 
The loose khaki garb of the Indian Army is eminently suited for its 
purpose, fastened with leather buttons perhaps instead of brass, 
although the latter retain little of their brightness on service. 


Officers dressed the same as their men, and certainly, on foot, 
carrying the arm which they carzy. This is a desirable precaution for 
close quarters, although it is generally agreed that what an officer 
does exposes hin to danger unduly far more than what he wears; 
the gestures or actions incumbent upon his capacity amongst his 
men, rather than any more or less trifling difference between his 
dress and theirs, indistinguishable probably at distances over 250 
yards. 


As work with the rifle on foot, involving frequent doubling over 
heavy or difficult ground from cover to cover, enters so largely into 
the cavalry rdle in modern war, the long boot has been discarded for 
work in the field, The substitute, the puttie, wears so badly on 
service, becomes frayed and torn by every bush or by the friction of 
the lance, draws and wearies the leg, in nowise protects it, and takes 
so long to adjust, as to be unsuitable for cavalry or mounted infantry 
work. The gaiter of stiff leather in the cavalry, to protect to some 
extent the trooper’s leg in the rough work in the ranks, and at the 
same time not to hamper his movements on foot, appears to be far 
the best leg gear, whilst the same article made of soft buff leather is 
adapted to men of the mounted infantry, wno have no close order 
work in the ranks, and whose activity as riflemen is so important a 
factor in their capacity in the field. 


Recent events tend to emphasise the fact that every cavalryman 
or mounted infantryman on_ service 
should carry one hundred and fifty 
rounds of ammunition on his person. The rifle to be used with the 
best results must be loaded by means of a clip; of that there seems 
to be little doubt: the ponderous and lengthy procedure of charging 
the magazine by single cartridges, perhaps in the middle of an action, 
isas much of an anachronismas Brown Bess with her powder flask, 
wads and ramrod. Men should be taught to charge the magazine 
rapidly and fire from the magazine only. In the widely extended 
formations of the present day fire control cannot be exercised to any 
extent over individuals on the battlefield, self-control has to be 


Ammunition. 
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instilled before they get there. Men who are liable to lose their 
heads will not be reassured by having to fumble in their pouches or 
bandoliers for every round fired. The point is to make loading and 
firing easier for those who are not flurried, so that opportunities for a 
succession of snapshots may not be missed. Quick firing is the main 
essential of modern fire tactics, and quick firing means quick loading. 
Both necessitate an ample supply of ammunition. 


The bandolier, the kind with leather flaps and clip divisions, is 

‘ a the most convenient receptacle from 

Method of carrying ammunition. hich to load. The waistbelt should 

hold one hundred rounds, the front portion of the shoulder strap, 

which should be of fairly broad leather, can be bandoliered to take 

another fifty. The portion of the latter which crosses the back to be 
left plain to admit of the slinging of the rifle when required, 


The question of how to carry the rifle, whether on the person or 
in a bucket attached to the saddle, has 
been much discussed. The horse has to 
carry the rifle in any case. Is it better to risk the proportion of 
sorebacks which the rifle carried in a bucket of any kind is said to 
occasion, or to tire out the man who at the end of a long march, with 
150 rounds of ammunition strapped to his person, may have to dis- 
mount and double for long distances, rifle in hand, whilst his horse 
rests eased of his burden? The object is to bring the soldier, as well 
as his horse, fit and unwearied into action, and except when the use 
of the rifle is frequent and imminent, it should rest in a bucket of 
a type designed and adjusted so as not to give sorebacks. The butt 
bucket of the kind found so useful at the Cape commends itself as the 
most suitable means of carrying the rifle both for cavalry and mount- , 
ed infantry, but attached otherwise than in the manner in vogue 
there. The bucket should be slung attached to the saddle behind 
the left thigh, at such a height that the muzzle of the rifle, which 
stands Epeane in it, shall be approximately on a level with the top 
of the left shoulder and behind it, the left arm being passed through 
a leather loop attached to the upper swivel of the rifle. The right 
arm is thus left free for the use of lance or sword; the rifle in no way 
interferes with the action of the horse, as it would be liable to do were 
the present pattern adhered to, and the rider is in no way inconven- 
ienced, Buckets of this type are in use in the 17th Bengal Lancers 
as an experiment. Their adoption necessitates the carrying of the 
sword on the offside, probably in front of the leg, a position which 
po no difficulties in drawing the weapon after a little practice. 

or mounted infantry it would be desirable to attach the butt bucket 
on the offside and pass the right arm through the sling of the rifle, 
as more convenient in mounting and dismounting and not liable to 
interfere with the sidearm, ‘ 


Method of carrying the rifle. 


The armament of the mounted infantryman presents no difficulties ; 
the best rifle procurable, with sidearm, 
is allthat he needs. The question of 
the best arm for cavalry is afar more complex problem, resolving 


Armament. 
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itself into a study of the'rival virtues of lance and sabre. Both have 
their champions ; innumerable instances can be quoted from military 
history when each has proved superior to the other. The lance is 
pre-eminent in the shock, it is a weapon of greatest prestige and 
deadly efficacy, especially in Asiatic warfare, but inthe mé/ée against 
mounted troops its superiority to the sword is by no means conclu- 
sively established; against the bayonet its reach gives it a strong 
claim over the sabre, but it is incontestably a hindrance and an 
impediment to the dismounted rdle of the cavalry soldier. 


The present practice of carrying the lance inone hand when 
working on foot, and the rifle in the other, hampers the movements 
of the dismounted trooper, impedes the use of his firearm, and pos- 
sesses no compensating advantages. He is obliged to deposit his lance 
prior to opening fire at every pause in his progress, and tax his 
memory not to leave it behind as he doubles from cover to cover. 


The sword is open to none of these objections. It certainly inter- 
feres in some wise with the cavalryman’s activity on foot, but to no 
serious extent; it in no way prevents his firing, is ready as a last 
argument in the assault upon a position, and can be used without 
difficulty in the right hand whilst the left hand grasps the rifle. The 
necessity for arming the dismounted trooper with a steel weapon of 
some kind is generally admitted ; without it he can hardly come to 
close quarters, and his action can seldom be decisive in either attack 
or defence. Many reformers advocate the bayonet for cavalry, found- 
ing their belief on its proved efficacy in South Africa, But cavalry 
have a dual réle to perform in Indian warfare, and as an arme blanche 
is necessary for both, it is obviously desirable to select one which 
fulfils its mission in both capacities, and so avoid multiplying wea- 
pons, entailing a peculiar training in the handling of each, 


The bayonet is an arm especially devised for use at a particular 
juncture in the dismounted réle. Weapons, like troops, the efficacy 
of which depends upon the coincidence of peculiar circumstances, 
scarcely justify their existence. The swordisonly in the matter of 
reach less effective than the fixed bayonet, whilst in being available 
for the cut as well as the point, it can claim some measure of superi- 
ority. 


The lance must always be an encumbrance to the soldier on foot 
when carrying and using his rifle, owing largely to the impracticabi- 
lity of attaching it to his person in such a manner as to have his hands 
free for the use of his firearm, and at the same time not interfere with 
his movements. The sabre then appears to be the only weapon, which 
effectually serves the purposes of both mounted combat and fire 
tactics. A shorter lance and more stable method of attachment may 
tender the retention possible of a weapon which has so many valuable 
attributes, and is so well suited otherwise to local cavalry conditions, 
The trooper, however, is undoubtedly over well provided in armes 
blanche, the sword being carried to supplement the lance in the mé/ée, 
The principle of one arm existing as an auxiliary to another might be 
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extended indefinitely, and the accumulation of weapons for use in the 
réle which is of least frequent occurrence is working upon unsound 
lines. It is better policy to have few arms and perfect men in their 
use, than many combined, with a superficial acquaintance and conse- 
quently little confidence with regard to apy. 


In connection with the problem of how the horse soldier’s kit is tu 
be carried, two alternatives present 
themselves : either to load the horse with 
all that he or his rider can require, or to provide sufficient transport of 
a suitable type for the necessities of both. The former course converts 
the troop horse into a transport animal, able no doubt to acquit himself 
creditably under favourable conditions,—easy going, short distances, 
and slow pace, but liable to exhaustion and inevitable collapse when 
the exigencies of the duty on which he is engaged involve long hours 
under the saddle, with much fast work over a trying country. Until 
recently in our service transport has been economised, and the horse 
loaded up with every contrivance which ingenuity could suggest, upon 
a saddle especially constructed on the hold-all principle, so much so, 
that in marching order no little skill has been requisite in gaining 
and quitting the saddle. Of course the disadvantages of the system 
have been fully recognised, and steps taken towards lightening 
the charger’s burden, The heavy cloak and cape are unnecessary ; 
the short poshteen or a warm coat will suffice until the arrival of 
warmer wraps: one blanket folded under the saddle will similarly be 
adequate as atemporary measure for the horse. Spare shoes, picket- 
ting gear, hoof picks and the like can almost invariably be carried 
on the transport following the squadrons or companies of mounted 
infantry. Afeed should be carried, the grass net usually not. 
Special measures must be devised for special conditions, but few of 
a probable theatres of war are entirely devoid of some kind of 
odder, 


De Wet and his fellow commandants, by their use of the light 
and capacious Cape cart asa transport 
: é conveyence, initiated the idea of fast 
moving vehicles to relieve the troop horse and enable his rider to 
obtain full value from his mobility. Whatever the class of transport 
decided upon may be as best suited to the peculiar terrain to be 
negotiated,—whether pack mules or tongas or the like—the principle 
of the transport existing to ease the horse, and not the horse to 
diminish the transport, is a sound basis‘on which to proceed, 


The carriage of kit. 


Light transport. 


A wrap and a feed for horse and man is all that is actually indis- 
pensable. Horses can be linked by their head ropes in rings, or in 
lines with the animals at the extremities of the line tethered to pegs 
carried, a few in cach troop, for the purpose, as a temporary measure. 


The broad neck-collar issued to mounted troops at the Cape to 
replace the head-collar for picketting purposes was hardly a success. 
It afforded no means by which an animal could be seized or effectually 
controlled, the less so when running loose or viciously inclined, Io 
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addition, horses were frequently in danger of being choked by running 

ack or throwing up their heads and thus pulling the upper Portion 
of the band over their ears, whilst the lower was drawn tight across 
the throat, in which pasition it stuck until removed. 


The best contrivance for service appears to be a stout head-collar, 
suitable for picketting, to which by means of spring hooks can be 
affixed the bit with reins attached. The wallet should be abolished 
as superfluous, as tending to weight the saddle in front, and so cause 
crushed withers, and as inconvenient for the use of the reins. The 
havresack, or a small saddlebag behind the right thigh, are equally well 
adapted for carrying some food forthe rider. The latter appears 
prelecable, as with belts, ammunition, and probably water-bottle, the 
trooper will be somewhat heavily weighted already. Sword and corn- 
bag and satchel on the offside would balance rifle and bucket on the 
near, The nosebag is an article of greatest importance on service : 
without it but a small proportion of the feed finds its way to the 
horse’s stomach ; a leather-shod pattern not easily kicked out by the 


animal’s foot, or worn by contact with the ground serves the purpose 
best. 


Breastplates are a relic of the days when a guy rope round the 
neck and another round the tail were necessary to keep the saddle 
in position. Now that the fitting of saddlery receives so much atten- 
tion, except in cases of horses of abnormal conformation, the breast. 
plate might follow the crupper into disuse. 


With fewer articles to attach to it the size of the saddle can be 
reduced, and the amount of leather curtailed. 


A sharp distinction should be drawn betwixt the 
of man and horse and that intended for service. Throat plumes, 
breastplates, bosses and chain reins may well be retained for cere- 
monial purposes, but serve no useful purpose in the field. 


parade equipment 


A mild bit with single 


rein is all that the mounted infantryman 
requires to control his cob 


It is thought that the present cavalry bit is far too severe for the 
Majority of horses, and tends, in spite of all precautions, to spoil their 
jumping, to irritate and unsteady them. Really good hands are a 
blessing vouchsafed to few, and without them so powerful a bit either 


causes a horse to fret continually, or by making his mouth callous 
renders him unmanageable. ~ 


Machine guns add greatly to the fire power of mobile troops ; 
mounted infantry should be well provided with them, and thoroughly 
trained in their use. It is open to question whether cavalry are not 
on the whole, better without machine guns. Anything that detracts 
from their mobility should be unhesitatingly omitted from their equip- 
ment ; machine guns are unquestionably a responsibility, and may 
often be a hindrance anda danger to fast moving bodies. 
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To conclude this medley of suggestion and comment, a final 
article of equipment would be recommended, on the quality of which, 
for cavalry work especially, too great stress can hardly be placed, 
vig.,a really good telescope or pair of field-ylasses for every officer 
and non-commissioned officer. 

We are taught that the goal for which all arms of the service 
must strive in warfare is superiority of force at the decisive point. 


The decisive point or points, strategically speaking, will probably 
have been decided on maps of the proposed theatre of war long 
before the commencement of hostilities. The enemy, it is safe to 
assume, realises the weak spotin his system as well, if not better, 
than his opponents, and will have taken measures to be strong in 
that neighbourhood. Finesse becomes necessary to draw him from 
his guard by arousing his anxiety for other points in his defence 
apparently more directiy threatened. It is in assisting strategy by 
feints of the kind so successful in 1897 on the Shakot Pass when 
the Malakand was the real objective that mobile troops can be of so 
great a value. A forced march or two and the cavalry and mounted 
infantry are back at the decisive point, leaving but a sufficient force 
behind to postpone the enemy’s enlightenment. Without mobility 
of a high order finesse is an impossibility, be the project in view the 
crossing of a river, the forcing of a pass, the covering of a column 
retiring in the presence of the enemy, or indeed in almost any of the 
great operations of war, The decisive point, tactically, is seldoma 
constant one throughout an action. The transference of fire power 
to the point which developments indicate as decisive, so as to arrive 
in time, involves in a modern battle line, great rapidity of movement. 

The mounted arms, if ably handled, confer the power of the 
initiative from the first, as Von Moltke proved in 1870 and Roberts 
in 1900. In a war with Russia on our North-West Frontier there is 
little doubt that our retention of the initiative at the commencement 
of operations would be very much imperilled, should we allow 
ourselves to be outmatched im cavalry, mounted infantry, and mobile 


guns. 

In Strategy as in Tactics, then, the mounted arms have their part, 
and an important one, the main essential to their success being 
sufficient acquaintance with theic possibilities and theig chaxacteris- 
tics on the part of those at whose disposal they are, to enable them 
to be employed confidently and judiciousty. 


The subject with which this essay deals is at the present time the 
field of so much controversy, owing to the onward march of modera 
ideas and methods that it would be a bold man, or rather haps. 
a phenomenally self-confident one, who could feel himself justified 
in asserting, when discussing the rdéles, training, and equipment of 
cavalry and mounted infantry, that “This is so” or “ That is the best 
possible method” ; the most that the uninspired can effect is an 
honest endeavour to offer a carefully weighed opinion founded: upon 
common sense and the study of recent campaigns, 
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By GENERAL Sir JoHN WATSON, V.C., K.C.B. 


In April, 1899, I caused to be printed in the shape of a pamphlet 
(for private circulation only) my opinions on horse-breeding in India, 
and | sent a few copies to the officers chiefly concerned in the horse 
ing of our army, Since then the South African war has taken place 
and emphasized in a practical manner the helplessness of an army 
badly supplied with remounts, and lately the Government of India has 
assembled a commission to enquire into the whole subject. The 
report of that commission was issued in July, 1go!, and as I see that 
it has been freely commented on by both English and Indian news- 
papers, it is open to me to do so likewise, and I trust that the Editor 
of the United Service Journal will not hesitate to publish my ree 
marks for [ am sure that there must be many officers in Irdia who 
appreciate the great importance of the subject, who wish to hear every 
man’s Opinion before they form their own. I am far from asserting that 
my own views are the correct ones ; | am like other people liable to 
error, and my only apology for publishing them is that I have watched 
our horse breeding Operations for fifty years. 

“ Accordingly there arose a host of experimenters, most of them 
unacquainted with the first principles which govern reproduction, who 
proceeded headlongin the blind hope that chance would afford them 
that happy solution which they were unable to ask of science and 
which chance after all did not give them.” 

The above is an extract taken from an article written in 1853 by 
a French gentleman, President of the Agricultural Society of Loire 
and Cher, and translated for the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England and published in its volume No, XIV; and although 
it has reference only to sheep-breeding in France, yet there is in it so 
much to guide all who are interested in the reproduction of animal 
life that I commend the perusal of it to those who desire to master 
the science of horse-breeding in India, that they may not trust to the 

ippy chance, 

I rather object to the application of the word “ science’ to horse- 
breeding ; certainly it is not an “ exact science,” whereas the pro- 
duction of all things beautiful and useful is an “ Art ” though “ Art “ 
is always capable of extension and development. 

We learn from the French writer that the endeavour, carried on 
for many years in France to improve the very ancient breeds of 
French sheep by the introduction of English rams of far newer 
breeds, proved an absolute failure ; thus the writer says :— 

“In fact the principle of antiquity or purity of race ts what has 
most influence upon crosses ; the Leicester and other rams of mixed 
origin, being of modern origin tn comparison with our French 
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breeds, and espectally with the Merino, whose source 1s lost tn the 
night of ages thetr influence must be and %s in fact weaker than 
that of the mother.” 

1 am tempted to introduce here a paragraph from a letter I wrote 
to the Government of India in 1896 before 1 had read the French 
breeders’ opinion :— 

“I can well understand how generation after generation of Brit- 
tsh officers when they sce forthe first time the beautiful mares of 
Marwar and Beloochistan exclaim with enthusiasm; 

“ Let us send forthe sons of ‘ Hermstt’ and‘ Blair Athol’ to mate 
with these mares, for I was just as keen on doing so myself 20 years 
ago, but the Marwar mare has an ancestry compared with which the 
English Thorough-bred ts but a mushroom and a mongrel, and 
although the first progeny of the two may give rise to hope and pride 
yet ae great grundchildren (if they have any) will be nothing 
worth. 

The French writer tells the same story of sheep breeding, 

Let no one say that sheep-breeding in France can teach nothing 
with regard to horse-breeding in India, for the reproduction of alt 
animal life is subject to certain laws of nature, inexorable laws which 
must be studied by those who wish for suecess in breeding horses, 
sheep, or any other kind of animal, and to such [again commend a 
perusal of the French gentleman’s article and a consideration of the 
means by which he eventually succeeded in fixing a tyj:e capable of 
reproducing itself. 

: On reading through the history of our horse-breeding operations 
in India during the past century I can nowhere find any reference: 
to the possibility of mixing the blood of different races or families of 
horses with advantage or otherwise ; it appears to hav been treated 
rather as a joiner’s than a horse-breeder's art, and as if legs or 
shoulders of one pattern fitted on to legs or shoulders of another 

attern the result would certain.y be right. This nowhere sh ws 
itself more strongly than in the pronouncement of the Inspecter G:n- 
eral, Civ] Veterinary Department in India, in his anoual administra- 
tion report for 1896-97. where he says :— 

“ Take the pure indigenous mare ; she should first be crossed by 
Arab stres to counteract many of the faults which she possesses. 
Having accomplished this we can then have one or two strains of 
hackney blood to give the mire size of barrel so essential to tre 
carrying ofa foal; having succeeded in thts we have our brood 
mare.and then Arab or thorough-bred should be continued with 
in order to get horses suttable for army purposes.” 

I quote this in support of what | have said, néz, that horse-breed- 
ing has been carried on in India more as a joiner’s than a breeder's 
art Is it not 89? 

1 turn now to other reasons which it appears to me have been the 
cause of our failure to produce horses enough to meet our army 
requirements ; and first and foremost I say it is that our endeavours 
to create av Ango-Indian type of horse capable of reproducing itself, _ 
by the introduction of English sires of all descriptions, has led by 
slow degrees to constant deterioration in the produce and infertility in 
the mares of the country, and infertility in mares puts a stop to horse- 
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breeding in all countries. It does not require much arithmetic to 
prove that if only one mare in four produces a foal, it means ruin, but 
that if four mares produce three foals, there may be a profit ; yet all 
statistics go to show that the former is the real state of the case. 


In 189t the Commander-in-Chief (Lord Roberts) wrote that “ it 
was the mismanagement, not the principle of the studs, which was in 
fault, for the horses were as good as could be wished for but their 
price was far beyond what any Government could afford to pay.” 
Taking leave to differ with so high an authority, | say that whether 
there was mismanagement or not, the reai cause of the remounts 
running to such an inordinately high figure was, that the mares from 
constant crossing with English blood had become infertile and we 
had therefore to maintain an enormous number to produce the limited 
supply of good remounts which we did. 


It is interesting to compare the recommendation of General 
Troup’s commission in 1869 with that of General Tyler’s in 1yoo, 


General Troup’s. 


But if its recommendations 
are attended to, it is confidently 
anticipated that a most marked 
improvement will be effected 
in the next ten years. 

* * © * * 
and.—That more Trotter 
stallions be imported as soon 
as possible. 
grd.—That no more Thor- 


General Tyler's, 


The recommendations cf the 
committee as regards stallions are 
that the majority of the imperial 
stallions should be thorough-bred 
English or Australians, the rest 
being Arabs of true desert type. 

* * * * * 

Incalculablé harm has been 
done by the introduction of the 
hackney stallion. 


ough-bred stallions be _pur- 
chased or sent into the North- 
West Provinces, 


This divergence of opinion between the recommendations of the 
twocommissions is singular, It is not the hackney more than the 
thorough-bred sire that has done the harm, but the English horse 
whose blood is not intended by nature to mingle with any permanent 
advantage with that of the Asiatic mare. English blood has never 
done so with any other class of animal. 


In reply to this argument it has been said that the introduction of 
Arab sires into England 200 years ago created our present thorough- 
bred race horse, but there are two replies to this argument; first, that’ 
there was but one cross of the Arab sire on English mares and that the 
number of those sires was very limited ; the cross was not persisted 
in, as it has been in India for we have persisted in the indiscriminate 
use of the English horse since we first commenced our operations, 

Secondly, as proved by the French breeder (and many others) 
the use of the sires of comparatively new breeds on dams of ancient 
breeds is of no avail, and 1 suppose that we may take the reverse 
Operation to be correct, véz., that the use of sires of ancient breeds on 
dams of new breeds is most impressive, thus the Arab sire though 
used only once on English mares has left a mark which cannot be 
wiped out, 
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In 1869 General Troup’s commission urged the importation of 
the hackney stallion and the disuse of thorough-breds ; thirty years later 
another commission reverses the recommendations of the first, and if 
we look through the writings of the last century we shall see that 
whenever failure in the production of remounts occurred, a change in 
the class of stallion to be imported was the first thing called for, the 
blood of the mares called for little consideration, every class of 
English stallion was called for alternately and all with the same result, 
and the deduction from this seems to be, that it has not been any 
pec class of stallion that has failed to give permanence to our 

reeding, of to improve the horse stock of the country, but that 
English horses of all classes have. 

Had “ Moorcroft" lived a few years longer he would perhaps 
have found this out, for he wrote : 

This want of permanency in breeding is well worth tnvesti- 
gating, tt shews most clearly that in former plans something of 
essential consequence has been overlooked or neglected, if stab:istty 
be not given, interior horse-breeding will be tllusory. 

It cannot be said that the falling off in the numbers of good 
remounts has been due to the interior quality of the thorough-bred 
English stallion for when General Troup’s commission inspected them 
in 1869 they classed 


66 of them as General Tyler’s commission ins- 

17 Geen pected 71 and classed them as 
7 Fair. 

20 Congenitally unfit. 28 Very good. 
4 Indifferent. 28 Good. 

18 Bad. 10 Fair. 

= 5 Bad. 

66 _ 

- 71 None congenitally unfit 


— Shewing a very great 
improvement in qua- 
lity of the stallions 
imported in later 
years. 

__ Turning again to the question of fertility or infertility I find but 
little enquiry in the commission’s report on this all-important question. 
‘Two or three years ago an officer of the Bengal Cavalry was deputed 
by the Government of India to spend a year and a half in some of the 
breeding districts of the Punjab and enquire into the cause of the 
infertility, but for some reason or another he spent only four months 
in visiting two districts of the Punjab andone in the North-West 
Provinces and his report was more a census of the existing stock than 
a patient enquiry into the cause of infertility, 


___ Statistics for many years past however show that in some districts 
infertility exists to the extent of one foal only to four mares and if 
this is true nothing can prevent the industry from dying out. This 
infertility is not so noticeable in districts west of the Indus as it is 
in those where our operations have been carried out fora longer 
Period ; it may be that the effect is not perceptible for several gener- 
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ations, but if the statistics of the last fifty years are any guide to the 
question there is little doubt about it and if it exists we need look for 
no other cause for the decay of the industry. 


General Troup’s commission reported thus in 1869 :— 

 Horse-breeding also appears to be a favourite pursuit of the 
population as it is profitable to the small farmers.” 

General Tyler’s commission in 1g00 reports :— 

“India as a rule is not a country in which horse or mule-breeding 
is maintained for the love of the thing.” 


Thus there seems to be a change in the feeling of the population 
in the last thirty years and if infertility exist to the extent reported 
we cannot wonder at it. 

Ihave lately been" interested in reading a pamphlet on horse- 
breeding in Cape Colony. It will be remembered by all old officers 
that forty Phils ago we were largely supplied in India with excellent 
remounts from the Cape, but that the supply suddenly ceased. Now 
the writer of the pamphlet I have alluded to states that when the Cape 
belonged to the Dutch they stocked it with Arabs, Barbs and other 
horses of oriental blood. When the English took possession in 1804 
large numbers of English stallions were at once sent out: excellent 
results were obtained and India drew largely for remounts on the 
Cape; but there appears to have been no permanence in the breed, 
for it rather suddenly ceased just about the time that our own studs 
in India began to fail. Could it have been possible that the same 
cause affected both, the want of permanence in the cross of English 
stallions on oriental mares ; I have not been in South Africa and I 
have no means of verifying this statement, but it would be well for 
the officer charged with horse-breeding in India to enquire exhaus- 
tively into it : it might teach a lesson, 

And who is to be the officer charged with this important duty ? 
Isee that General Tyler’s commission recommend that he should be 
a major-general ; | hope that he may be a young one, and live long 
to carry on the work, but he will not live long enough, I fear, to see 
the success of this operation. He can but lay the foundation for his 
ce in after years to build upon ; may his foundations be truly 
laid. 

The commission recommends that a stud be formed of 400 brood 
mares to make a start with, but the mares are to be drawn from differ- 
ent classes, no very specific recommendations are made as to their 
breeding ; this will be left to the discretion of the major-general, 
who will have some difficulty in ascertaining their pedigrees, without 
which he will have no accurate knowledge of the result of his breed- 
ing ; the stud will of course be conducted on a very accurate system 
of record and register, so that the results of all crossing may be posi- 
tively known at the end of the first twenty-five or thirty years. 


The recommendation that a small stud of 15 or 20 mares be 
established in Kathiawar for the purpose of fostering the Kathiawar 
and Marwari breeds is very good, as far as it yoes, but it does not 
gofarenough. The commission says that “drastic measures” are 
required, and that the necessity of fostering the pure native breeds is 
important as the true foundation stock of India ; “drastic measures” 
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to this end would seem to point to a stud of the kind in every prove 
ince where a pure native breed exists. 


In May, 1887, and again on the 25th August, 1888, Colonel Hallen 
read papers on horse-breeding at the United Service Institution at 
Simla in which he gave an account of 13 distinct breeds of Indian 
horses ; some of these, especially the Dhunni and Beloochi. are surely 
worth fostering in studs before they are crossed out of existence. I 
forget whether Colonel Hallen included in the 13 breeds the “ Bheema- 
tuddi” horse of the Deccan ; I have lately read a letter written from 
Poona more than one hundred years ago giving a very excellent 
account of this valuable breed ; it has disappeared before our opera- 
tions but some specimens may still be found if searched for. Pure 
bred mares of any ancient race are invaluable to us now if our object is 
to spread numpers of good small horses over the country leaving 
the larger remount to be Lred in Government studs. 


A few words now with regard to the different classes of stallions 
may be of use to students, and first the Aras. The commission, 
I am glad to see, insist upon his purity of blood and denounce the use 
of any that for the sake of greater size have been in any wav crossed. 
This view is confirmed by that most experienced Arab breeder, 
Mr. Wilfred Blunt, who breeds largely in Sussex ; he said publicly 
last year that his ambition had been to increase the height of the 
Arab by breeding him in England, but that he had found it to bea 
mistake, and never now wished to breed a pure Arab over 14-2 in 
height. Kept absolutely pure the breed flourishes in Sussex and all 
countries come to buy them; this leads me to remark, t’ at the Govern- 
ment of India should no longer trust for its supply of Arab stallions 
to the import market of Bombay which will not supply our want for 
the next century and the Indian Government would do well to start 
an Arab breeding stud in the Deccan or Rajputana ; its valueto the 
country in years to come would be enormous, for if the import from 
Arabia ceased and we had no Arabs of our own we should be without 
the most valuable breed of horses for military purposes in the world. 


Secondly,—the Thorough-bred English Stallion. This horse is 
invaluable for breeding remounts from pure bred mares, but he cannot 
create a ‘ type of Anglo-Indian horse capable of reproducing itself 
and therefore should -not be used with any expectation of his doing 
so. All writers describe the Thorough-bred English horse required for 
India as one not more than 15-2 in height with 8 inch bone below 
tke knee and 72 inch girth, faultless in hoof and limb and shape. 
I quite agree with those writers, but such horses are not bred in 
England ; if found, as they may be occasionlly, they may almost be said 
to be the “ Lusus Natura” of the Thorough-bred family ; it is difficult 
to find perfect horses under 15-3, but those under 1§-2, are for the 
most part weak somewhere. There are exceptions of course. 

Thirdly,—the Hackney, or Norfolk Trotter as he used to be 
called. 

This class of stallion was in great favour in India for many years, 
but is now “ out of fashion”’ and I think has been unfairly condemned. 
I am not an advocate for him and have always professed to hold a per- 
fectly impartial opinion between him and his thorough-bred rival, for 
without any trial stud or perfect system of registering the result 
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Of different crosscs generation after generation no reliable opinion is 
possible ; but he is undoubtedly a horse of very sound and hardy 
constitution and America, France, and all countries come to England 
to buy him for their studs. In Sir E Collen’s memorandum of Novem- 
ber, 1897, will be found extracts from the annual report of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, which are interesting and show that the 
hackney siallion had not been condemned as late as 1895-96 and 
one extract he gives from the report of the Superintendent, North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, of that year reads thus— 


“ The semindars of the North-West still retain their old love for 
the Norfolk Trotter, or hackney, the Arabs and Thorough-breds are 
not favourites, natives say that they are more dificult to putin cone 
dilson and that their young stock are delicate.” 


However, General Tyler’s commission condemns them utterly and 
states that “incalculable harm has been done by their introduction 
andal!so says that the typeof horse cf this class received from 
England has been inferior and coarse.” 


Now the hackney is a very different type of horse to the thorough- 
bred, but he is not coarse ; his ancestry is as old as the thorough- 
bred and none have been sent to India since 1892 that were not pure 
bred hackney horses and registered in the hackney stud book. Of 73 
stallions sent out since 1892 21 have been by the most celebrated 
Champion sires such as Rufus, Cadet, Danegeltand Fireaway and many 
have been prize winners at shows ; it is a pity that the commission did 
not give us one more photog-aph of a hackney stallion aithough as 
they carry very heavy coats in the winter scason they would have 
perhaps shown an idea of coarseness, 


The hackney stallion may be trusted to get excellent remounts 
out of pure bred mares, but he cannot create an Anglo-Indian type 
of horse out of a line of mongrels, and should be used for first 
crosses only, to get remounts not brood stock. 


Fourthly —the Stud-bred Stallion, as distinct from the country 
stallion, of pure Indian blood. 


The stud-bred stallion is usually the product of an English sire 
and a dam of any breed and has sometimes two or more crosses of 
English blood in him ; in 1851 General Gilbert condemned the use 
of stud-bred sires, but in 1869 General Troup’s commission placed him 
in value as second to “Trotters” and superior to Thorough-bred 
English. Since then he seems to have gradually died out, for in late 
returns of the department we find that very few have been in use: 
this of course is natural as with the abolition of the studs no more 
have been produced. General Tyler’s commission now recommends 
their re-introduction and proposes to raise a breed of the same from 
ten thorough-bred English and Arab stallions and 400 mates of 
softs, and that stallions so bred and distributed throughout the 
breeding districts, will be successful in creating plenty of 
remounts, and saving Government the expense of importing stallions 
from England. This may or may not prove successful, but I should 
hesitate to try it myself. The commission is very strongly of opinion 
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instilled before they get there. Men who are liable to loce thee 
heads will not be reassured by having to fumble io their porches ¢ 
bandoliers for every round fired. ‘The point isto make Isa Sing and 
firing easier for those who are not flurried, so that Opportunites toe we 
succession of snapshots may not be missed. Quick bring 1s the maa 
essential of modern fire tactics, and quick firing means quick loace gy. 
Both necess:tate an ample supp'y of ammuniticn. 


The bandclier, the kind with leather flaps and clip divisose, is 
the most convenient recepticie f: sa 
which to had, The waistbelt sta 4 
hold one hundred rounds, the front portiomof the shouller stra-, 
which should be of fairly broad leather, can be bandolered ty tase 
another fifty, The portion of the lattee which crosses the back to be 
left plain to admit of the slinging of the ritle whea required, 


Method of carrying ammur.:tion. 


The question of how to carry the rifle, whether on the ferscn o¢ 
‘ ina tucket attached to the sat. e, bas 
Method of carrying the ride, been much discussed. The horse bas to 
carry the rifle in any case. Is it. better to tisk the proport. a ot 
sorebacks which the rifle carried in a buchet of any hind 13 sad t> 
Occasion, of to tire out the man who at the end of a long march, wis 
159 rounds of ammunition strapped to his person, mav have to c= 
mount and double for long distances, rifle in hand, whilst his heese 
rests eased of his burden? The object is to bring the soldier as we'l 
as his horse, fitand unwearied into action, and ex.cpt when the ce 
of the rifle is frequent and imminent, it should rest in a bu ket cf 
a type designed and ad:usted so as not to Rive sorebacks. The bare 
bucket of the kind found so useful at the Cape commen ts itselt as tte 
most suitable means of carcying the ritle both for cavalry and a... 
ed infantry, but attached otherwise than in the manner inv. se 
there. The bucket should be slung attached to the saute bed 
the eft thich, at such a heizhtthat the muzzle of the nile, wid 
stands upvicht in it, sball be approximateiy ona level with the too 
of the lett shoulder and behind it, the left arm being pissed thr ob 
a leather loop attached to the Upper swivel of the rtle. The r,s 
arm is thus left free for the uss ot lance or sword. the rifle in no way 
interferes with the action of the horse, as it would be liab.c to du were 
tle present pattern a ihered to, and the rider isin no way inc onvea. 
teed, Buckets of this (ype are in use in the 7th Beoyal Lan ee 
as an experiment. Their adoption necessitates the Carre of te 
sword on the offside, probably in front ot the leg, a postion whih 
piceats no dithculties in drawing the weapon aftera | ie peactee, 
vf mounted infantry it would be desirable to attah the bore ha kee 
On the offside and pass the right arm theoush the sing ofthe eo-, 
as more convenient io mouat.cg and dimounting and a € ha’ e to 
onterfere with the sidcarm, 


The armament of the mounted infantryman presentsnod. Bon'tes: 
the best rife procuratle, woh os uear a, 
isallthathe needs. The yeeros o@ ot 
the best arm for Cavalry isa far more Cump.ca prov.em, fem v zg 


Armament. 
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itself into a study of the'rival virtucs of lance and sabre. Both have 
their champions ; innumerable instances can be quoted from military 
history when each has proved superior to the other. The lance is 
pre-eminent in the shock, it isa weapon of greatest prestige and 
deadly efficacy, especially in Asiatic warfare, but inthe mé/ée against 
mounted troops its superiority to the sword is by no means conclu- 
sively established; against the bayonet its reach gives it a strong 
claim over the sabre, but itis incontestably a hindrance and an 
impediment to the dismounted rdle of the cavalry soldier. 


The present practice of carrying the lance in one hand when 
working on foot, and the rifle in the other, hampers the movements 
of the dismounted trooper, mpedes the use of his firearm, and pos 
sesses no compensating advantages. He is obliged to deposit his lance 
prior to opening fire at every pause in his progress, and tax his 
memory not to leave it behind as he doubles from cover to cover. 


The sword is open to none of these objections. It certainly inter- 
feres in some wise with the cavalryman’s activity on foot, but to no 
serious extent; it in no way prevents his firing, is ready as a last 
argument in the assault upon a position, and can be used without 
difficulty in the right hand whilst the left hand grasps the rifle. The 
necessity for arming the dismounted trooper with a steel weapon of 
some kind is generally admitted ; without it he can hardly come to 
close quarters, and his action can seldom be decisive in either attack 
or defence. Many reformers advocate the bayonet for cavalry, found- 
ing theic belief on its proved efficacy in South Africa, But cavalry 
have a dual réle to perform in Indian warfare, and as an arme blanche 
is necessary for both, it is obviously desirable to select one which 
fulfils its mission in both capacities, and so avoid multiplying wea- 
pons, entailing a peculiar training in the handling of each. 


The bayonet is an arm especially devised for use at a particular 
juncture in the dismounted réle. Weapons, like troops, the efficacy 
of which depends upon the coincidence of peculiar circumstances, 
scarcely justify their existence. The swordisonly in the matter of 
reach less effective than the fixed bayonet, whilst in being available 
for the cut as well as the point, it can claim some measure of superi- 
ority. 


The lance must always be an encumbrance to the soldier on foot 
when carrying and using his rifle, owing largely to the impracticabi- 
lity of attaching it tohis person in such a manner as to have his hands 
free for the use of his firearm, and at the same time not interfere with 
his movements. The sabre then appears to be the only weapon, which 
effectually serves the purposes of both mounted combat and fire 
tactics. A shorter lance and more stable method of attachment may 
render the retention possible of a weapon which has so many valuable 
attributes, and is so well suited otherwise to local cavalry conditions, 
The trooper, however, isundoubtedly over well provided in armes 
blanche, the sword being carried to supplement the lance in the mé/ée, 
The principle of one arm existing as an auxiliary to another might be 
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extended indefinitely, and the accumulation of weapons for use in tre 
réle which is of least fiequent occurrence is) working upoa unseg-s 
lines. It is better policy to have few arms and perte:t men in these 
use, than many combined, with a superficial acquaatance and conse. 
quently little conficence with regard to apy. 


In connection with the problem of how the horse soldier's hit .6 ts 
be carried, two alternatives poescnt 
themselves: either to load the hose es 4 
all that he or his rider can require, of to provide sufficient traneport of 
a suitab’e type for the necessities of both. The former course converts 
the trovp horse int) atransport animal, able no doubt to acquit h.tee t 
creditably uoder favourable conditions,—easy going, stort distances, 
and slow pace, but hable to exhaustion and inevitable collar se wh-a 
the exigencies of the duty on which he is engayed involve long 
under the saddle, with much fast work over a teving country. Ue 
recently in our service transport has been economised, and the Bb cw 
Phaded up with every contrivance which ingenuity could sugzest,3, 4 
a saddie especially constructed on the hoid-all prine.p'e, so muck os, 
thatan marching orter no litte shillhis been requisite in gach é 
and qaitting the sadule. Of course the d cadvantages of toe sustess 
have been fully recoynised, and steps taken towards lnyghten ag 
the chirger’s burden, The heavy cloak and cape are unnevessacy 
the short poshteen of a warmcoat will suthce unt the arma of 
warmer wraps: one bianket folded under the sadcle wills milarv te 
adequate as atemporary measure for the horse. Spare shoes, ps art- 
ting gear, hoof picks and the hhe can almost invaniabiy be carcred 
on the transport following the squadrons of companies of mounted 
infantry, A feed should be carried, the grass net usualy me, 
Special measures must be devised for special conditions, but few of 
our probable theatres of wart ave entitcly devoid of some k.od of 
fodder, 


De Wet and his fellow commandants, by their use of the Tigh: 
and capacious Cape cart asa trans. t 
conveyence, initiated the idea of tast 
moving vehicles to relieve the troop horse and enab'ehs ricer to 
obtain full value from his mobiitv. Whatever the class of trans rt 
decided upon may be as best suited to the peeular terran to be 
negotiated, whether pack mules or tenyas or the like—the porary, ie 
of the transport existing to case the horse, and nx the bose to 
d.nnish the transport, ty a sound basis on which to proceed. 


The carriage of kt. 


Light transport. 


A weap and aferd foe horse and man is all that is actua’y i-J 9 
pensabie. Horses cante linked by thei head ropes itn rings, ue ote 
lex with the animais at the extremities of the Ine tethered to pece 
carned, @ few in cach troop, for the purpose, as @ temporary measa:e. 


The broad neck-co'lar issued to mounted troops at the Cape ta 
tepiace the head-collar for pic ketting purposes was hard'y @ se cess. 
It adorded n0 means by which an aninal could be seized of eflertua..g 
cvatrolled, the less 30 whea running locse of viciously iaciaed, la 
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addition, horses were frequently in danger of being choked by running 
back or throwing up their heads and thus pulling the upper portion 
of the band over their ears, whilst the lower was drawn tight across 
the throat, in which position it stuck until removed. 


The best contrivance for service appears to be a stout head-collar, 
suitable for picketting, to which by means of spring hooks can be 
affixed the bit with reins attached. The wallet should be abolished 
as superfluous, as tending to weight the saddle in front, and so cause 
crushed withers, and as inconvenient for the use of the reins. The 
bavresack, or a small saddlebag behind the right thigh, are equally well 
adapted for carrying some food for the rider. The latter appears 
preferable, as with belts, ammunition, and probably water-bottle, the 
trooper will be somewhat heavily weighted already. Sword and corn- 
bag and satchel on the offside would balance rifle and bucket on the 
near, The nosebag is an article of greatest importance on service ; 
without it but a small proportion of the feed finds its way to the 
horse’s stomach; a leather-shod pattern not easily kicked out by the 
animal’s foot, or worn by contact with the ground serves the purpose 
best. 


Breastplates are a relic of the days when a guy rope round the 
neck and another round the tail were necessary to keep the saddle 
in position. Now that the fitting of saddlery receives so much atten- 
tion, except in cases of horses of abnormal conformation, the breast- 
plate might follow the crupper into disuse. 


With fewer articles to attach to it the size of the saddle can be 
reduced, and the amount of leather curtailed. 


A sharp distinction should be drawn betwixt the parade equipment 
of man and horse and that intended for service. Throat plumes. 
breastplates, bosses and chain reins may well be retained for ceres 
monial purposes, but serve no useful purpose in the ficld. 


A mild bit with single rein is all that the mounted infantryman 
requires to control his cob. 


It is thought that the present cavalry bit is far too severe for the 
majority of horses, and tends, in spite of all precautions, to spoil their 
jumping, to irritate and unsteady them. Really good hands are a 
blessing vouchsafed to few, and without them so powerful a bit either 


causes a horse to fret continually, or by making his mouth callous 
renders him unmanageable. ~ 

Machine guns add greatly to the fire power of mobile troops ; 
mounted infantry should be well provided with them, and thorough] ; 
trained intheir use. It is open to question whether cavalry are hat 
on the whole, better without machine guns. Anything that detracts 
from their mobility should be unhesitatingly omitted from their equip- 
ment ; machine guns are unquestionably a responsibility, and may 
often be a hindrance and a danger to fast moving bodies. 
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To conclude this medley of suggestion and comment, a ©-al 
article of equipment would be recommended, on the quality of wh 4, 
for cavalry work especially too great stress can hard'y be plier, 
vis. a really good telescope or pair of ficld-glasses for every o:..er 
and non-commissioned otlicer. 

We are taught that the goal for which all arms of the senae 
must strive in warfare is superiority of force at the decisive porat. 

The decisive point or points, strategically speaking, will pretat‘e 
have been decided on maps of the proposed theatre of war ing 
before the commencement of hostilities. ‘The enemy, it is safe to 
assume, realises the weak spotin his system as well, if not betres, 
than his opponents, and will have taken measures to be strong ia 
that neighbourhood. Finesse becomes nrcessary to draw him toa 
his guard by arousing his anxiety for other ponts in his defer = 
apparently more directiy threatened, [tis in assisting sratece tv 
feints of the kind so successful in 1897 on the Shakut Pass ates 
the Malakand was the real objective that mob le troops can be ot o> 
greatavalue. A forced march or two and the cavalry and meurted 
infantry are back at the decisive Print, leaving butacwhoent f ne 
behind to postpone the enemy’s enlightenment. Without mboov 
of a high order finesse is an impossibility, be the project in view toe 
crossing of ariver, the forcing of a pass, the covering of ac ‘m2 
retiring inthe presence of the enemy, or indeed in a'riost anv ct tse 
great operitions of war, The decisive point, tactically, m selma 
Constant one throughout an action, The transference of fire power 
to the point which developments indicate as decisive, $0 as ty arrive 
in time, involves in a modern battle line, great eapreity of m wemest. 

The mounted arms, if ably handled, confer the power cf th 
initiative from the firet, as Von Molthe proved in i870 and Roters 
in 197, Joa war with Russia on our North-West bront.ce there s 
hittle doubt that our retention of the initiat.ve at the commen en-at 
of operations would be very much imperiled, should we as 
ourselves to be outmatched ia cavairy, mounted infantry, and r. vce 
guns. 

In Strategy as in Tactics, then, the mounted arms have their rac, 
and an important one, the main essential te thee sucess te og 
sullicient acquaintance with there powibities and thew chara +e 
tice on the part of those at whe ciepemal they are, to enable them 
to be employed confidently and judiciously, 

The sub-ect with which this essiy deais is at the preacat time tte 
field of 80 much controversy, owns to the onward march of mojere 
ideas and metho's thatat woud be a bold man,or rater pectame 
a phenomenacy sei econfident one, who could feel homerf oe ted 
io asserting, when d ecucsirg the res, trarning, and prestx 
casa'ry aod mounted infantry, that Tn sas so” of ® Thatis tre best 

wasitle method’, the most thit the un aspired can etiest as aa 
bara endeavour to offer a careful y weigted op.nion founded ep 
common seme aod the study of reccnt canpugos, 


ais 
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By GENERAL Sik JOHN WATSON, V.C., K.C.B. 


In April, 1899, I caused to be printed in the shape of a pamphlet 
(for private circulation only) my opinions on horsesbreeding in India, 
and | sent a few copies to the officers chiefly concerned in the horse 
ing of our army. Since then the South African war has taken place 
and emphasized in a practical manner the helplessness of an army 
badly supplied with remounts, and lately the Government of India has 
assembled a commission to enquire into the whole subject. The 
report of that commission was issued in July, 1go!f, and as I see that 
it fas been freely commented on by both English and Indian news- 
papers, it is open to me to do so likewise, and I trust that the Editor 
of the United Service Journal will not hesitate to publish my ree 
marks for [ am sure that there must be many officers in Irdia who 
appreciate the great importance of the subject, who wish to hear every 
man’s Opinion before they form their own. I am far from asserting that 
my own views are the correct ones ; 1 am like other people liable to 
error, and my only apology for publishing them is that | have watched 
our horse breeding operations for fifty years. 

“ Accordingly there arose a host of experimenters, most of them 
unacquainted with the first principles which govern reproduction, who 
proceeded headlongin the blind hope that chance would afford them 
that happy solution which they were unable to ask of science and 
which chance after all did not give them.” 

The above is an extract taken from an article written in 1853 by 
a French gentleman, President of the Agricultural Society of Loire 
and Cher, and translated for the Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England and published in its volume No, XIV; and although 
it has reference only to sheep-breeding in France, yet there is in it so 
much to guide all who are interested in the reproduction of animal 
life that I commend the perusal of it to those who desire to master 
the science of horse-breeding in India, that they may not trust to the 
happy chance, 

I rather object to the application of the word “ science’ to horse- 
breeding ; certainly it is not an “ exact science,’ whereas the pros 
duction of all things beautiful and uscful is an “ Art ” though “ Art“ 
is always capable of extension and development. 

We learn from the French writer that the endeavour, carried on 
for many years in France to improve the very ancient breeds of 
French sheep by the introduction of English rams of far newer 
breeds, proved an absolute failure ; thus the writer says :— 

“In fact the principle of antiquity or purity of race is what has 
most influence upon crosses ; the Leicesterand other rams of mixed 
origin, being of modern origin tn comparison with our French 


j= 
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breeds, and ecpectally with the Merino, whose sources List aetie 
night of aes their influence must be and 4s in Ssh wearer see 
that of the mother.’ 

Lam tempted to introduce here a pacayraph froma letter | wecee 
to the Government of Ind.a in 1646 beiore # bad read the Feesna 
b.eeders’ opinion :— 

“Lean wel understand how ceneration after genera’s wel he: 
8th officers when tiey see Sov the first time the beau't{ub mares .* 
Alarcear and Belochistin exclaim with enthusiasm + 

“ Let us send forthe sons of * Hermit’ aad® Blair Athol le wre 
with these mares, for Liwas just as ken on doing somyseif a>¥ ae 
ago, but the Marwar marchas an ancestry compared witawrcey ine 
Enelish Thorough-bred is but a mushroom and a morgee, od 
although the first prosemy of the tica may give rice toh heard or 26 
yet bier great grandchildren (if they hace any) wile be mes .- 


’ 
‘ 
worth,” 
‘The French writer telly the same story of sheep bree line 
Let no one say that sheep-brecding in Enimce can tea h net’ ie 
with regard to horsc-breeding in| India, for the Teprolucteoa of ad 


animal life is sub‘ect to certa nu laws of Nature, inexoral @ Lawewt 4 
must be stutied by those who wish for success ta breedug bose 
sheep, or any other kind of animal, and to such | AUN Cun nd ow 
perueatofthe Fren h gentleman's arte le an fa cons ver bon eh be 
means by which he eventually succeeced in fiat: Baty e capale ct 
rep oducing itself, 

On tea ang through the history of our bope-breeding oneri = s 
ja India ducing the past century Focan nowhe-e find avy © tere 
to the possitiity of nicing the blood of dtterent racesoe faruece t 
horses with advantase or otherwise + it appears to bay been traced 
rather asa jower’s thay a horse breeder's ait,and as af tee ve 
shoulders Of one pattern fitted on to legs of an udes ct ae t 
pattern the result would) certain yo be cite. Ties now) ce an =e 
atee fi more stroavly thaa in the promoanceim-at of the luvpeetie ds ee 
eral, Civ | Veterinary Depart neat ja Today da hs anvual 
toa report for 1899-97 where he sive :— 

“Take the Pure indigenous mire, she should arp de crestes be 
Arah sires tocounteract many of the faudis war she Roce 
Having accomplisted tiss wecam then hive one or fwoosteae: of 
Aucenes boot to give tne mire sice of barred 30 esvem tas tele 
carrying fa foal, Aacing sucece led am tise we hire eur bes 2 
marcard trem Arab ov therouch-tred shewld be CoM INwed Bek 
pmord 0 te pel horses suit tbl for army furpoes” 

I quote tine in sappetof what Dhavesa fi rar that he wearebroe 5 
ing has beea carnicd onan dad a more as a preerstiaa a boececrs 
at ds atnotes? 

Tturn a wtoother reasons which appearsto me bare been be 
cause of cur fanure to pro case horses enue to mert cer ato 
fequsrements . and Listacd { ce ost Taay itis thatour ens as 


Bul mews 


3 - 8 
to create ap Ango-lottn type of horse ca’ ate of Pepeahs ag meet 
by the introduction of Fig! sh sices of al! these toe hie led tg 
slow deprees to constant deter mre Neate prise adie a 


the marca of the country, aes atte ty an inares EUS ASP se ba nee 
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breeding in all countries. It does not require much arithmetic to 
prove that if only one mare in four produces a foal, it means ruin, but 
that if four mares produce three foals, there may be a profit ; yet all 
statistics go to show that the former is the real state of the casc. 


In 1891 the Commander-in-Chief (Lord Roberts) wrote that it 
was the mismanagement, not the principle of the studs, which was in 
fault, for the horses were as good as could be wished for but their 
price was far beyond what any Government could afford to pay.” 
Taking leave to differ with so high an authority, | say that whether 
there was mismanagement or not, the reai cause of the remonnts 
running to such an inordinately high figure was, that the mares from 
constant crossing with English blood bad become infertile and we 
had therefore to maintain an enormous number to produce the limited 
supply of good remounts which we did. 


It is interesting to compare the recommendation of General 
Troup’s commission in 1869 with that of General Tyler’s in tyoo, 
General Troup’s. General Tyler's, 
But il its recommendations The recommendations of the 
are attended to, it is confidently committee as regards stallions are 
anticipated that a most marked that the majority of the imperial 


improvement will be effected 
in the next ten years. 
* * * * * 
and.—That more Trotter 
stallions be imported as soon 


stallions should be thorough-bred 

English or Australians, the rest 

being Arabs of true desert type. 
* * * * * 


Incalculable harm has been 


as possible, 

grd.—That no more Thor- 
ough-bred stallions be pur- 
chased or sent into the North- 
West Provinces, 


This divergence of opinion between the recommendations of the 
twocommissions is singular. It is not the hackney more than the 
thorovgh-bred sire that has done the harm, but the English horse 
whose blood is not intended by nature to mingle with any permanent 
advantage with that of the Asiatic mare. Lnglish blood has uever 
done so with any other class of animal. 


In reply to this argument it has been said that the introduction of 
Arab sires into England 200 years ago created our present thorough- 
bred race horse, but there are two replics to this argument; first, that 
there was but one cross of the Arab sire on English mares and that the 
number of those sires was very limited ; the cross was not persisted 
in, as it has been in India for we have persisted in the indiscriminate 
use of the English horse since we first commenced our operations, 

Secondly, as proved by the French breeder (and many others) 
the use of the sires of comparatively new breeds on dams of aacient 
breeds is of no avail, and 1 suppose that we may take the reverse 
operation to be correct, vés., that the use of sires of ancient breeds on 
dams of new breeds is most impressive, thus the Arab sire though 
used only once on English mares has left a mark which cannot be 
wiped out, 


done by the introduction of the 
hackney stallion. 
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In 1869 General Troup’s commission urged the impertat. a cf 
the hackaey stallion and the disuse of thorough-breds ; thirty years ‘ater 
another commission reverses the recommendations of the first. are d 
we look through the writings of the last century we shall see teat 
whenever failure in the production of remounts occurred, a chance 8 
the class of staliion to be imported was the first thing calied for, th 
blood of the mares called for ttle consideration, every cass of 
Eng'ish station wis cabled for alternately and all with the same res. 
and the deduction from this seems to be, that it has not ben aig 
particule class of staulbon that has failed to yive permanence to 
odin os to improve the horse steck of the country, bet t: ag 
English horses of a!l classes have. 


Had“ Moorer oft" lived a few years longer he would pezta, s 
have found this out, for he wrote: 

This want of permanency in breeding is well worth tere: 
Liling, el shews most clearly that in former plans semetaies ¢ 
essential consequence has been ozerlovied or negiected, Uf statutiy 
be mot grien, interior horse-breeding will be tiiusory. 

It cannot be said that the faliicg off in the numbers of gx f 
remounts has been due to the interior quality of the thoroust- +g 
English stallion for when General Troup’s commiss.on insperied Ce 
io 1869 they classed 


66 of them as General Tyl-r's commissiva ince 

17 Good, pected 71 and classed thr a as 
7 Fair. 

20 Congenitally unfit. 28 Very ged. 
4 Indafereut. 28 Geod, 

18 Bad. to Fare. 

_ g bad. 

to _ 

- qt None conzenitaly ef 


—  Shewiryg avery go ae 
Urprovenent i oy ae 
lity of the sta. as 
Imported im wa 
years. 

Turning again tothe question of fert'tty oe infert hty 1&5 
Vetle et quicyan the corimisenon’s teportenthisa 
‘Two or three years aroan ofcer ot the Hensal Cavarv wascry ete d 
by the Gev ranentof Ind.a to spenda year andabatiasemet* @ 
Ureedhog districts of the Pon ab and enquire into the cause clits 
intertiity, but for some reason of another he Bpentoonty { urm ihe 
in vietry two diste: ty of the Fun ab andone in the Noch Wese 
Vrovinece and bis report wasuore a census of the exiting st aa tha 
B patent enquiry into the cause of infertuty, 


-¢ 


NE Ortant peat ce 


Sratsties for many yea epast however show (hatin some date oe 
ert tv ex ste to the extent of one fealowv ty four matesace + 
thie as true neorhie Saad prevent the industey fromewer rout tos 
infetl ty iw moter gn iticewhe in dietets west ofthe bo les ae at 
in these where our opetatione have been carne d out frat ° 
Pecied | it may be that the eect ss pot peceeplicie foe several gerers 
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ations, but if the statistics of the last filty years are any guide to the 
question there is little doubt about it and if it exists we becd look for 
no other cause for the decay of the industry. 


General Troup’s commission reported thus in 1869 :— 

‘* Horse-breeding also appears to be a favourite pursuit of the 
population as it is profitable to the small farmers.” 

General Tyler’s commission in tgoo reports :— 

“India asa rule is not a country in which horse or mule-breeding 
is maintained for the love of the thing.” 


Thus there seems to be a change in the feeling of the population 
in the last thirty years and if infertility exist to the extent reported 
We cannot wonder at it. 

Ihave lately been” interested in reading a pamphlet on horse- 
breeding in Cape Colony. It will be remembered by all old officers 
that forty ‘bial ago we were largely supplied in India with excellent 
remounts from the Cape, but that the supply suddenly ceased. Now 
the writer of the pamphlet I have alluded to states that when the Cape 
belonged to the Dutch they stocked it with Arabs, Barbs and other 
horses of oriental blood. When the English took possession in 1804 
large numbers of English stallions were at once sent out: excellent 
results were obtained and India drew largely for remounts on the 
Cape; but there appears to have been no permanence in the breed, 
for it rather suddenly ceased just about the time that our own studs 
in India began to fail. Could it have been possible that the same 
cause affected both, the want of permanence in the cross of English 
stallions on oriental mares ; I have not been in South Africa and [ 
have no means of verifying this statement, but it would be well for 
the officer charged with horse-breeding in India to enquire exhaus- 
tively into it : it might teach a lesson, 

And who is to be the officer charged with this important duty ? 
I see that General Tyler’s commission recommend that he should be 
a major-general ; | hope that he may be a ycung one, and live long 
to carry cn the work, but he will not live long enough, I fear, to see 
the success of this operation. He can but lay the foundation for his 
successors in after years to build upon ; may his foundations be truly 
laid. 

The commission recommends that a stud be formed of 400 brood 
maces to make a start with, but the mares are to be drawn from differ- 
ent classes, no very specific recommenda‘ions are made as to their 
breeding ; this will be left to the discretion of the major-general, 
who will have some difficulty in ascertaining their pedigrees, without 
which he will have no accurate knowledge of the result of his breed- 
ing ; the stud will of course be conducted on a very accurate system 
of record and register, so that the results of all crossing may be posi- 
tively known at the end of the first twenty-five or thirty years. 


The recommendation that a small stud of 1§ or 20 mares be 
established in Kathiawar for the purpose of fostering the Kathiawar 
and Marwari breeds is very good, as far as it yoes, but it does not 
go far enough. The commission says that “drastic measures’? are 
required, and that the necessity of fostering the pure native breeds ig 
important as the true foundation stock of India ; “ drastic measures” 
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to this end woul! seem to point to a stud of the kind in every p we 
ince wherea pure native breed exists. 


In May, 1887, and ajain on the 25th Ausust, 1888, Co!onel Hates 
read papers on horse-brecding at the United S mice Instat on at 
Simia in which he gave an account cf 13 distinct: breeds of Petaa 
horses ; some of these, esp-c.ally the Dhunni and Relwchi are sure 
worth fostering in studs before they are crossed out of existence I 
forget whether Colonel Hatlen included in the 13 breeds the bhe- tae 
tuddi” horse of the Deccan ; Dhave lately read a letter written tee 
Poona more than one hundred years aro giving a very exec. cs 
account of this va'uable breed ; it bas di-aypeaced before oar o era. 
tions but some specimens may still be found if searched for. bore 
bred mares of any ancient race are invatuable to us now if ourch oats 
to spread numoers of good small horses over the country leav.: g 
the larger remount to be Ered in Government studs. 


A few words now with regard to the different classes of «al cs 
may be of use to students, and first the Arad Tire ey mas ia 
Bain glal to see, insist upon his purity of blood and denoarce the we 
of any that for the suke of greater size have been in any wary cer sed 
This view is confirmed by that most expenenced Ata tres cer, 
Mr. Wiitred Bunt, who breeds 'a gely in Sussex; he sad peso oe 
last vear that his ambition bad been to inerease the hecht of tre 
Arab by breecing him in Fogtand, but that he bad found wots tea 

2 


nistane, and never now wished to b.eed a pure Ata ovee 442 
height. Kepta’ solutely pure the breed flourishes in Susset acta 
couptries come to buy them; ths leafs me torena kit atthe Go veer 
ment of Ind.a should no longee trust for its supply of Neab sta cs 
to the import make tof Bombay which will not supp’ Vor wast fe 
the next century and the Ind an Govesament woud do wel ty wart 
an Arabbreedirg stud in the Deccan or Ra putaca; its vaseto te 
country in yeas to come would be enormous, for fh the ie partir a 
Arata ceased and we bad no Arabs of our own we shuu'd tee at 
the most valuable breed of horses for mavary purposes ia the ew 
Secondiy—the Thorewotehr.d Enslith Silica, Tha h ses 


recounts from pure bred mares, tut he «a « 


invacuable for bree 

crave a ftype of Migiodndwan horse Capable of repmuu rg ites. 
and theref re shou'd not be used with any expectvooa of be do eg 
so. A weitersdeserbe the Phorousiebred baglat homercqacete 
Tndia ay one not more tiam t§ 2 in teygit with Birch bere te ow 
the hace and Za doch gerth, faatess in hoof and dieb ard stew 
Tquite arree with those writers, but such forsss ae not bred oa 
Tayhesd at found. as they nay be Ocoasoniy, they ma alnoast he aid 
te be the | Pusus Nature of the Phoroigueoe d fam vy itast tot 
to fied perfect horses under 1-7 bat these under 06-3, are tae the 
test part weas ss mewtere, There are exer ptivas of cou se, 


Tirdiy—the Hacaney, of Noctow Trovier ashe wed to be 


cael, 

Toe class of 
Potis now outot taste and bth ca has beac. ar vce tee: 
rfeeed tebe taper 


sao wasin great Gouin b da foe rary veas 


Dan not an dé. ccace tor hem ans. bave a wave 
fectvoan a talboproan between he nad bethyw alt ebredina fe 


Withoutany Gast stud oe peste syst of reg stu g tue read 
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Of different crosses generation after gencration no reliable opinion is 
possible ; but he is undoubtedly a horse of very sound and hardy 
constitution and America, France, and all countries come to England 
to buy him for their studs. In Sir E Collen’s memorandum of Novem- 
ber, 1897, will be found extracts from the annual report of the Civil 
Veterinary Department, which are interesting aud show that the 
hackney stallion had not been condemned as late as 189§-g6 and 
one extract he gives from the report of the Superintendent, North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, of that year reads thus— 


“ The semindars of the North-West still retain their old love for 
the Norfolk Trotter, or hackney, the Arabs and Thorough-breds are 
not favourites, natives say that they are more dificult to put in cone 
dition and that their young stock are delicate.” 


However, General Tyler’s commission conJemns them utterly and 
states that “incalculable harm has been done by their introduction 
anda'so says that the typeof horse cf this class received from 
England has been inferior and coarse.” 


Now the hackney is a very different type of horse to the thorough- 
bred, but he is not coarse ; his ancestry is as old as the thorough- 
bred and none have been sent to India since 1892 that were not pure 
bred hackney horses and registered in the hackney stud book. Of 73 
stallions sent out since 1892 21 have been by the most celebrated 
Champion sires such as Rufus, Cadet, Danegeltand Fireaway and many 
have been prize winners at shows ; it is a pity that the commission did 
not give us one more photograph of a hackney stallion aithough as 
they carry very heavy coats in the winter season they would have 
perhaps shown an idea of coarseness, 


The hackney stallion may be trusted to get excellent remounts 
out of pure bred mares, but he cannot create an Anglo-Indian type 
of horse out of a line of mongrels, and should be used for first 
crosses only, to get remounts not brood stock. 


Fourthly —the Stud-bred Stallion, as distinct from the country 
stallion, of pure Indian blood. 


The stud-bred stallion is usually the product of an English sire 
and a dam of any breed and has sometimes two or m ore crosses of 
English blood in him ; in 1851 General Gilbert condemned the use 
of stud-bred sires, but in 1869 General Troup’s commission placed him 
in value as second to “ Trotters” and superior to Thorough-bred 
English. Since then he seems to have gradually died out, for in late 
returns of the department we find that very few have been in use ; 
this of course is natural as with the abolition of the studs na more 
have been produced. General Tyler’s commission now recommends 
their re-introduction and proposes to raise a breed of the same from 
ten thorough-bred English and Arab stallions and 400 mates of 
sorts, and that stallions so bred‘and distributed throughout the 
breeding districts, will be successful in creating plenty of 
remounts, and saving Government the expense of importing stallions 
from England. This may or may not prove successful, but I should 
hesitate to try it myself. The commission is very strongly of opinion 
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that the Arabs and English thorough-bred stallion should be abso!utely 
pure bred and have no other cross in them, why then do they put 
confidence in stud-bred stallions who are not of pure blood but are 
begotten by either English or Arab sires from dams whose parentage 
can hardly be known ? Excellent horses I think may thus be turned 
out from the stud and perhaps be successful for a few years, but I 
believe that there will be no permanence in this blood and as 
“ Moorcroft” writes : “if permanency cannot be attained interior 
horse=breeding will be illusory, lasting only a short time.” 


Thecommission refers to two stud-bred stallions bred by General 
Parrot,  Young-Egotist and “ Young-Grendon,” and takes them as 
an example of what can be bred in India under good management ; 
there is no doubt of this, but I do not think that either of these horses 
have any strain of Indian blood in them and General Parrot’s stud was 
not in existence long enough to prove whether permanence had been 
established or not. 


Lastly,—the Country Stallion, He includes the Kathiawar, Mar- 


war, Belooch and many others; these have hitherto been neglected 
and despised, but on reading through the annual report of past years 
we find that native breeders are constantly reproached for their 
unaccountable predilection for their own stallions, yet from our 
returns we find that we have in our remount depots a very large 
number of young stock by country stves out of country dams, 
proving that the native breeder is not far wrong after all. I must 
say that the general appearance of the capmt stallion does not 
impress the Englishman favourably, for they are kept, asa _ rule, ina 
state of obesity, hardly ever exercised and fed with spices to make 


them neigh and are therefore called “ screaming brutes ; ”’ but to the. 


native brecders a stallion that does not neigh is taken to be very 
wanting. 


I believe that if great efforts are made to resuscitate and develop 
the pure Indian breeds and to bring up the colts with ample liberty 
and exercise, we shall in the course of years possess in the country- 
bred sirea more valuable horse than the stud-bred, at all events 
that from his ancient lienage and adaptability to the country he will 
import more permanence and fertility to his stock than one of 
mixed blood will mix it how we may. Not only should a small stud 
be started in Kathiawar to raise this race of stallions, but one in every 
district where a distinct and ancient race is traceable, especially in 
Beloochistan. 


A writer in the Live-stock Journal says; “ Successful breeding to 
a particular type is the result of intelligent selection, modified by 
the action of laws of which we are at present, ignorant but there 
is no element of chance ia it.” 


If in the last century we have failed to breed successfully toa 
particular type our failures, if studied carefully, may teach lessons 
which will enable the officers entrusted with the work in the new 
century even to master those laws of which the writer says we are 
now ignorant, at all events to introduce into their operations as small 
an ‘element of chance ” as possible. 
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THE TRAINING AND ‘EQUIPMENT OF CAVALRY AND 
MOUNTED INFANTRY IN INDIA, AND THEIR RESPEC: 
TIVE ROLES IN WAR. 


By Captain E. M. J. MOLYNEUX, D.S.O., 12TH BENGAL CAVALRY, 


Motto.—" Up to date in South Africa means twenty years ahead of Continental 
Europe. " 


The subject before us may be conveniently considered under the 
following three heads :— 


L—A brief ney of what we wish our cavalry and mounted 
infantry to do in a great war. 


I.—How we should equip them for the performance of their 
duties, 


I1l.—Wow we should train them with a view to developing their 
utility to the utmost. 


I—THE GENERAL ROLE OF THE MOUNTED ARM. 


Isay “a great war” advisedly : the equipment and training likely 
to be most useful ina contest with a great European Power is not 
necessarily the best conceivable for use against ill-armed or undiscip- 
lined frontier tribes. We must, however, remember that no contest 
with frontier tribes is likely to prove a real danger to the empire, no 
matter how troublesome and costly in blood and treasure it may be ; 
and troops trained to the highest point of efficiency with a view toa 
poe contest with a European enemy should be quite capable of 

Iding their own against less formidable foes. 


If the South African war were taken as a complete illustration of 
what isto happen in the fighting of the future, there would be much 
reason in the view that our cavalry system is in want of the most 
revolutionary changes, and that the sooner we get ridof such encum- 
brances as swords and lances, the more likely we are to become effi 
cient for war under modern conditions. That view is so extensively 
held and expressed amongst those whose opinions are entitled to every 
respect—even amongst those whose whole training has predisposed 
them in favour of the “ arme blanche, ” that one is apt to be carried 
away into the belief that the shock tactics of cavalry can never again 
be expected to give results sufficient to justify the retention of any 
weapon but the rifle. I have heard my late brigadier in South Africa, 
Lord Dundonald, after a year of incessant fighting over every kind of 
ground, express that opinion as the result of his experiences, and 
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there are many other cavalry officers of wide experience who have 
admitted that all their natural prejudices in favour of the traditional 
use of their arm have been dispelled by the magazine rifle. And 
amongst officers of other branches of the service, the same feeling is 
naturally stronger. a 


On the other hand, we find a certain number of authorities in 
favour of making no changes of importance in cavalry armiaments or 
tactics, on the ground that South African conditions cannot be repro- 
duced in Europe, and that no deductions of importance can be drawn 
from the late war, as the conditions were abnormal. The name of Lieyte- 
nant-Colonel Maude will occur to every one as an apologist for the 
cavalry on these lines, I confess that I have taken something of a preju- 
dice against that word “ abnormal, ” which, like charity, has been used 
to cover a multitude of sins. Were our guns unable to send their shells 
half the distance of the Creusot guns, no one is to say that there can 
be anything inferior about our guns, for the conditions were abnormal ; 
were our infantry formations too dense, the conditions must be ridi- 
culously abnormal, for they were handled according to modern 
" scientific" ideas, Were our cavalry over and over again utterly 
impotent against inferior numbers, nothing can be wrong with the 
cavalry training or handling, because it would be “ abnormal ”” for 
other cavalries to refuse to meet our men in a contest in which our 
men’s superior training would tell in our favour. I am inclined myself 
to believe that the most abnormal conditions consisted in the uncanny 
skill which the Boers showed in taking advantage of natural features. 
And even granting that the Boer method of fighting was abnormal, as 
judged by European ideas, we must remember that ina contest witha 
Hurcneas power onthe Afghan frontier, which so many statesmen 
regard as being the most likely of all contests between Indian troeps 
and a European power, we should be fighting what is undoubtedly the 
greatest mounted infantry power in the world. And supposing that 
we went into such a contest with our cavalry very insufficiently trained 
in dismounted duties,—as I contend they are,—but at the same time 
trained to almost the highest attainable point in purely cavalry duties, — 
which we know to be the opinion of competent foreign critics in China,— 
in such an event, after the first few shocks had clearly shown the 
enemy in what tactics our superiority lay, surely it is not inconceivable 
or even very unlikely thathe would issue instructions to his 59 regi- 
ments of regular cavalry, as well to his cossack troops (who are not 
and neyer could be capable of meeting our cavalry in any kind of 
shock action) that mounted action should be avoided, and that a cav- 
alry attack, even in the open, should be met by magazine fire and a line 
of bayonets. And if we should then find out, too late, that we had neg- 
lected one very important side of cavalry training, would it be any 
excuse for our responsible statesmen and soldiers to explain that 
disaster had overtaken us only because the enemy had not “played 
the game,” and his way of fighting was “ abnormal ?” We must not 
forget that the methods by which the cossacks wore down the superb 
regular cavalry of Napoleon nincty years ago, are practically the 
methods which would be employed against us to-morrow, 
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What, then, might we have to ask our cavalry to do in such a war ? 
Should we abandon all idea of any buta purely mounted infantry 
training? I think not—not because I think that they would often 
gc a chance of mounted action, for 1 hold that nine days of their 

ghting out of ten would be decided by the rifle alone,~-but because 
1 think that when the chance for mounted action arrives, it will be a 
very great one, and one of which full advantage cannot be taken by 
men armed with firearms only, For the whole experience of warfare 
in all ages and with a'l weapons should teach us that for attacking 
men who are already panic-stricken and “on the run,” a rush is always 
the most effective procedure, and that the most disciplined troops may 
be, and often have been, turned by such a well-timed charge into a 
helpless, terrified mob, not only valueless themselves at the moment for 
offensive purposes, but sweeping away formed bodies placed to support 
them. The Boer war is not devoid of such incidents, one example 
being the chargeofthe bushmen on a commando whom they had 
taken unawares in the open, and attacked at full gallop, killing or cap- 
turing almost the whole commando. For one such opportunity against 
tbe wily Boer we might expect to get certainly half a dozen against 
any European foe ; nor would the full result in the case of either the 
Boer or the other be attained merely by dismounted fire ; he must be 
gone for.” Again, when attacked at night, or when for any reason 
they could not give the time to dismount, mounted infantry must 
necessarily be placed at a hopeless disadvantage with cavalry ; and 
yet who is to say they will never be so caught? When with Dun- 
donald’s brigade in Natal 1 oftenhad to go out with a company of 
mounted infantry to take up a line of day outposts, starting usually an 
hour before dawn. Pushing out in the dark miles ahead of the night 
outposts, armed only with rifles, and unable to distinguish anything 
clearly, even fifty yards ahead, it oftenoccurred to me that had the 
enemy pore cavalry at all we should have been unable to cory. 
out such a duty without almost the certainty of disasterif attacked. 
Too dark to see to shoot, even if we could have dismounted before 
they rushed on us out of the darkness, hardly any could have got away ; 
even given a start our slowest horses would have been overtaken by 
their fastest. And the enemy will take liberties with mounted irfan- 
try, who cannot rush them, which they would never dare take with 
men who could both shoot and charge. The numerous successful 
“ charges” of Boers right on to our men in the later stages of the 
war—as in the disaster to Major Gough’s force, and the attack on 
Colonel Benson’s column at Brakenlaagte—would probably never have 
been attempted inthe face of mounted men who could use the cold 
steel. 


IT should be sorry to see cavalry made into mounted infantry only. 
They would lose a very great deal of their offensive power. But 
we can still less go back to the drill-book idea that the dismounted 
action of cavalry is temporary, to be sparingly used, and compara- 
tively unimportant. It must always, in future wars of magnitude, 
be a leading feature in their employment. The enormously extended 
area of the contest in modern war implies that nothing is of more’ 
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vital importance than the rapid transfer of fighting power to some 
threatened point,—to push home a success where the enemy is found 
unexpectedly weak, or to save some hard-pressed portion of our 
own forces from disaster—for which purpose the cavalry may be 

_ quite possibly called upon to face the enemy’s infantry. Such 
fighting power, in the case of any but an utterly demoralised enemy, 
must always mean fire action,—especially if he be acting on the 
defensive, 

It may of course be urged that this is essentially the duty of 
the mounted infantry: unquestionably this view is correct, and 
given a reserve, partly cavalry and partly mounted infantry, held 
in hand with a view to some such eventuality, it would be correct 
to detach the mounted infantry for this purpose—if they were 
sufficient. In any war, however, in which two enterprising and 
well-matched opponents are engaged along a great extent of front, 
it may be regarded as certain that unexpected dislocations of even 
the most careful plans will occur. The mounted infantry may 
have gone off in one direction and an unexpected strain come in a 
quarter where only cavalry are immediately available ; or it may 
be, as often occurred in South Africa, that when all the mounted 
men within hail had -reached the spot, there were found to be 
none too many, and every available rifle was required to stave off 
disaster. In such circumstances it would be avery serious matter 
were the cavalry to be found inferior, when, acting as infantry pure 
and simple, either in training or armament, to any infantry, mounted 
or other, to whom they might be opposed. 

Nor is it only in the comparatively exceptional cases where masses 
of cavalry act as masses of infantry that they must be no whit 
behind infantry in dismounted efficiency. Picquets, patrols, contact 
squadrons must expect to fight, using rifle fire alone, almost daily 
over a front of anything up to fifty miles. Nor is it easily possible to 
exaggerate the importance of the results which may follow their 
proficiency, or the reverse, in purely infantry methods of fighting. 

So we see that to get full value out of our cavalry soldier we 
must train him for the two classes of fighting which, according to 
the old cavalry superstition, can never be successfully combined ; 
he must be what Mr. Kipling calls a “ giddy hermaphrodite” when 
speaking of a force which somehow manages to combine unquestioned 
efficiency on land with the successful performance of most of the 
duties of an able seaman. The disrepute attaching in bygone days 
to the man who “ fought indifferently on horseback and on foot”— 
to quote Dr. Johnson’s famous phrase—was prcbably to a great 
extent justified. Armed with his cumbersome and_ inaccurate 
weapon, with which he could not be very certain of hitting at even 
a couple of hundred yards, he was of small value for infantry 
purposes and a deficient training caused him to fall between two 
stools. The value of the modern mounted infantry soldier, with 
his light, accurate, quick-firing and far-reaching weapon, is unques- 
tioned; and the idea, that acting constantly dismounted must take 
the dash and go out of a mounted man, will find small favour with 
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those of us who have had the privilege of serving with mounted 
infantry of the best type, such as Thorneycrofts or the Imperial 
Light Horse: nor have most cavalry reason to think themselves 
superior in these essential qualities to Sheridan’s or Forrest’s troopers. 
Tam myself inclined to advocate armament with the bayonet for 
cavalry, with a view to stimulating the aggressive sentiment even 
when acting dismounted, I return to this question later. In any 
case I can see no advantages in the half-hearted system of arming 
amounted man with a second rate weapon, not allowing him to 
become really efficient with it, denying him almost all opportunity 
of manceuvring on foot,—though he may be frequently required 
toleave his horse a couple of miles behind in action—and then 
complacently sending him forth to modern war, where, nine days 
out of ten, he will do his fighting as an infantry soldier. Hitherto 
a system of make-believe has prevailed with us. We have always 
instilled into our cavalry that their attack upon infantry, if dashingly 
carried out, is irresistible ; and conversely have always assured the 
infantry that, provided they keep their heads and shoot straight, 
cavalry cannot hurt them, Both statements cannot be true. The 
fact is, that neither is true. Both arms should have a just idea 
of their own limitations, It is instructive to recall to mind the 
deliberate opinion of the greatest master of what may be termed 
modern ware=written in his exile at St, Helena—with all his match. 
less experience of successful war. The following marginal note 
was written by Napoleon to the contention by a military critic® that, 
the best armament for cavalry would be a seven-foot lance, a four- 
foot sabre, and a pair of pistols :— 


“A division of 6,000 troopers thus armed would be stopped 
by a house—a village—a ravine—held by a hundred light infantry. 
It is absurd—and cantonments—quarters—bivouacs—whvu is to look 
after them ? Every horse-soldier should have a musket or a carbine.” 


And the “ musket" of that day was a ridiculous blunderbuss, 
which could hardly be palmed of now as a “ trade-gun ’’ on a canni- 
bal. What opinion would Napoleon have had of a policy which 
grudges the modern “horse-soldier ” the right to do his fighting 
with the wonderful modern magazine rifle ? 


What broad distinction should we then make between our 
cavalry and mounted infantry? I take it that the difference in 
their réles may be said to result from the -inherent differences 
between the materials we have to work upon. The cavalryman 
should be—and is, in India—well mounted, and as finished a 
horseman as we can produce by years of instruction and liberal 
encouragement to all forms of mounted sports in which skill in 
horsemanship is the paramount requisite; and he is also most 
carefully trained in the duties of reconnaissance in the widest 
Sense :—I do not mean the mere covering of a party or convoy 
oa the march, which of course we expect our mounted infantry 
to do when required, The mounted infantryman, on the other 


® Memoirs of General Licyd, Paris, 1784. 
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hand, is not intended to be mounted on an animal of the speed 
and power of our cavalry horses; we find it hard enough in India 
to get asufficiency of the proper stamp for cavalry remounts. He 
should be mounted on a stout useful, pony, without necessarily 
much pace or breeding about him, which can cover thirty or thirty- 
five miles in a day, mostly at a trot if required. Such an animal 
is not suited for reconnaissance where he might be pitted against 
the bigger and faster horse—of, say, a French or Russian dragoon. 
Nor would it be fair on the man to do so; his horsemanship cannot 
be carried to the same point as that of the cavalry soldier, unless 
we give him years of training in riding—which we are not prepared 
to do—and to train him also in the numerous detached duties of 
cavalry—which again is hardly feasible. Nor is it necessary, for 
we have really plenty of cavalry in India for purely cavalry work, 
if only they are properly supported by mounted infantry in work 
for which the latter should be equally valuable. Bodies of men on 
ponies which they can ride quite well enough to “ get there ” with- 
out giving their mounts sorebacks, to be used principally in masses 
in support of cavalry, but always intended to be sufficiently covered 
by cavalry to never run the risk of being attacked mounted—that 
is what we should aim at making our mounted infantry. Mourted 
infantry should be organized into corps, formed of volunteers of 
over three years’ service from infantry regiments, but the latter 
should never be called on to deplete their ranks on the outbreak 
of war in order to create mounted infantry, 


It may be objected that mounted infantry in South Africa did 
as much as the cavalry, and more, and carried out almost every duty 
that can fall to cavalry, more perfectly than the cavalry themselves ; 
and the contention is, up to a certain point, a perfectly just one. 
Let us, however, examine the matter a little, and we shall see how 
much this was due to any intrinsic superiority of mounted infantry 
compared with cavalry forsuch duties. In the first place, mounted 
infantry often got chances of distinction merely because cavalry were 
not available, and somebody had to do the work. Then, again, they 
had never to look to being opposed by cavalry; how that might have 
cramped their action is a point to which I have already alluded. And 
finally we have to consider the actual composition of the mounted 
infantry—an all-important factor, which has nothing to do with their 
training as cavalry. In the irregular corps raised at the beginning of 
the war, when men could be, and were, carefully picked—such 
corps as Thorneycroft’s or the Imperial Light Horse—the material was 
of a kind possessing advantages which no soldiers from home, however 
highly trained, could possibly possess. In my squadron, for example, 
most of the men were either colonial born, or men who had spent 
anything from five to twenty years in South Africa, and “knew their 
way about ” in a way not easily acquired by a novice on the veldt. 
Nearly all spoke either Dutch (the Taal) or Kaffir; the latter invalu- 
able at all times in reconnaissance, and especially when Kaffir scouts 
were largely used. Many spoke both languages, Not only did they 
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know the Dutchman’s language, but a lifetime spent with him had 
taught them his ways and peculiarities, and they could always form a 
ae idea of what he would do next ; when they came to a house they 

new what they would be likely to find there, and wherethey would 
find it : on reconnaissance, they knew where the Dutchman, if about, 
was sure to be lying up,—-by what donga he would creep up to get 
round a patrol, and what were the certain signs of his recent presence in 
the vicinity. All could ride and most had kept horses, The general 
level of intelligence and education in the corps was higher than could 
possibly exist in any regular regiment: there was a considerable 
proportion of doctors, mining engineers, and other professional men in 
the ranks, and Rhodesia and other distant tracts had sent their quota 
of adventurous spirits— the“ leaderless legion’? who had learnt no- 
thing of warfare from books, but whose knowledge of irregular ware 
fare was long and wide, hunters and trappers accustomed to fight 
against cunning and merciless native tribes. I had also half a dozen 
American adventurers who had fought in Cuba, the Philippines, and 
South American revolutions—their training and methods instructive, 
though not ours. 


Is it quite fair to blame the cavalry because they could not ime 
mediately produce results equal to such corps? The “man in the 
street” was very positive that mounted infantry must be a more 
useful arm than cavalry, because they played the more prominent 
réle at one time. The thoughtful student of war will not jump to so 
hasty a conclusion, He will understand that to expect mounted 
infantry, possessing none of the superior advantages possessed by the 
South African irregulars, to show up to equal advantage, come 
pared with cavalry, as was the case in Natal, would be utter folly. 
And we in India should not lose sight of the grave dangers which we 
run if we put mounted infantry to work at which, if opposed to good 
cavalry, they must inevitably fail. 


I1—EQUIPMENT. 


With regard to the clothing and equipment of the private soldier, 
the vexed question of headgear is 
simplified in India as the broad-brim- 
med colonial hat is utterly insufficient against an Indian sun. Of all 
patterns of helmet that known asthe Egyptian pattern combines 
the greatest number of advantages—a broad, all-round shade for the 
eyes and neck, lightness, a smartness of appearance quite lacking in 
the hideous “ mobilization helmet,” and the possibility of shootiag in 
it. Both in Egypt and South Africa it has given asatisfaction un- 
equalled by any other pattern. It is certainly expensive, as most 
articles are for which a limited demand exists ; but if manufactured 
in large wholesale quantities there seems no reason to suppose that it 
need be much more costly than any other pattern. For native troops, 
a small khaki Joong: is required ; the British officers will find a light 
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semicircular leather peak or eye-shade, green-lined, to slip up into 
‘ the folds of the Joongs,a useful addi- 
Clothing. tion. For the coat and breechesa 
grubbier tint than what is usual would be better, with more of grey- 
green and less of yellow in it. The present tint of khaki shows up 
strongly against green. And, of course, the smart red kummerbund 
worn in cantonments by the sowar will not go on active service with 
him; it would be just as wise to paint a bull’s-eye on him. The 
experience of the Highland Brigade, with their kilts, in South Africa, 
should be remembered. I am not advocating doing away with all that 
is smart and showy in the soldier's uniform in peace-time. Ionly pro- 
pose that in his field equipment no consideration should enter but that 
of utility. Every man has a gala dress and a working dress, be he 
prince or peasant ; there is no necessity to combine the two. For 
riding breeches Bedford cord is hard to beat for wear. They should 
be made to fit tight below the knee, by the use of leather laces,—of 
which a couple of spare pairs should always be carried,—run through 
large strong brass eyelet holes, instead of buttons, which come off. 
In the case of Englishmen, who run often to a large calf,a proper fit 
below the knee cannot be obtained, unless there is some means of 
tightening the garment there ; and if the fit is bad, gallsresult. Any 
bazaar durst can make a good close fit by the use of eyelet and laces, 
The cut should he loose in the thigh and seat, like hunting breeches. 
For Europeans, the experience of South Africa was certainly in favour 
of strong leather gaiters, There are many good patterns ; the Horse 
Artillery have a useful one. The Stohwasser strap presses somewhat 
on the middle of the shin, and the position of the buckle makes it im- 
ossible for riding in the ranks, I should like to see the breeches of 
Native cavalry made as “ Jodhpore breeches,’’ so that they would stilk 
be wearable if the putties were worn out or lost. I do not knowa 
much more serviceable foot-covering than the ‘Ammunition ” boot. 


As tocloaks; the macintoshes of the mounted infantry did not 

Cates stand the hard rough work of cam- 

. paigning, and went to ribbons. For 

Native cavary “postcen”’ or “gutri” coat .should be catried—in 

store, of course—except in very cold weather. Posteens are perhaps 

best, on account of the unsurpassed warmth of animal fur: the men 

may have to winter in China or Afghanistan, The regulation cloak. 

is indispensable, for wet weather, and is quite sufficient against. 
ordinary cold. 


I look on belts as an anachronism, and should like to see them 
Belts. done away with altogether for mount- 

: d ed troops. The Boers, and most 
colonial corps, carried no belts, and were consequently able to work 
with a freedom denied to men trussed up with straps. An infantry 
soldier has his great-coat and many other things hung on to him which 
in the case of mounted men are carried on the horse, so it may be 
impossible to dispense with belts for him, In the case of the mounted 
man, the belt no longer carries the sword, which is on the saddle jit 
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is not necessary to confine his waist, as that could be done just as 
effectually by a belt of the same material as his coat or kurta, as the 
belt of a Norfolk jacket is fixed, which could be loosened if necessary 
oa lying down to fire, and would be covered, in the case of the sowar, 
by the kummerbund in peace; and as for ammunition, no man who 
ever wore a good bandolier in action will want to go back to straps 
and pouches again. Then why wear the belt at all? It is, in the case 
of Native cavalry, the most formidable: handicap to the sowar’s 
shooting efficiency ; in Other words, seriously reduces his fighting 
value. For by far the greater part of his shooting must be done in a 
prone position, and the whole region of his waist is studded with 
pouches which effectually prevent him from settling that part of his 
person comfortably on the ground when shooting lying down. And 
even without the pouches he would find that lying downin one posi- 
tion for hours without shifting an inch—the ordinary experience of 
the fighting line in action—is utterly insupportable with a tight 
belt on. Another advantage in abolishing belts lies in the fact that 
on short halts he has only to stip off his bandolier, and he is totally 
divested of harness. It is difficult to exaggerate the relief this is in 
along day cf marching and fighting. As to the pattern of bandolier, 
thut adopted by us in South Africa from the Boers has one serous 
defect: the cartridges project through the bottom of the partitions, 
from little holes punched in the leather, and in the course of months 
of campaigning the holes gradually get worn so big that the cartridges 
drop right through them. A consequence of this is that the South 
African veldt is littered with hundreds of thousands of cartridges lost 
in this fashion. ‘This can be remedied by having a little funnel of 
heather for each individual cartridge—unless indeed we should 
adopt the clip system, the best of all, when each partition would hold 
aclip, A bandolier of this kind holds about one hundred cartridges. 


I was present ut the surrender of a great many Boers in the 
‘Transvaal, and was struck by the cnormus- 
amount of ammunition carried by each 
man, three to four hundred rounds in bandolier and havresack being 
avery usual amount, There is no matter of greater importance, 
nor of much greater difficulty in action, thanthe renewal of the: 
ammunition surply in the firing line. Indeed, it may almost be said: 
that under a hot fire at close quarters it is impossible. It struck me 
at the time that a man who going into action carries, say, 300 rounds: 
abcut him, should have s: wed the question for one day.. In Thorney- 
eroft's corps we always had a light-running “Scotch cart” attached 
to each squadron, called the ‘‘ Squadron ammunition. cart,” in which 
caly ammunition and cooking-pots were carried, from 10,000 to 12,000- 
tounds reserve ammunition per squadron being thus carricd without 
patting extra weight on the troop: horses. These carts stayed with 
the led herses, gomg as near to the firing line as possible. Useful 
as this system proved, itdid not solve the difficulty of individual 
supply. I think that a combination of this with the Boer system 
would form the best solution of the difficulty. I should like to see: 
every man's reserve ammunition ina capacious havresack of strong 
J-« 


Ammunition supply. 
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tan waterproof mail canvas, strongly bound with leather and marked 
in large letters on the outside with his name or number, go that be 
might recognize it at once. On going into action, or dismountiag 
where a serious amount ot fighting might be apprehended, each map 
would take his havresack from the cart or pack-horse, and put it back 
when the action, if any, was over. The havresacks of the four 
different troops of the squadron should be in different bags to econ 
omise time in giving them out. With a little practice in peace the 
delay should not amount to more than 
a minute ortwo With regard to cook- 
ing-pots, we found that the greatest delay occurred in getting water, 
and boiling it ; provided the cooking-pots were full and boiling when 
the supply wagons arrived, cooking wasa question of a very short 
time. 


In addition to his rifleand ammunition the only articles that the 
mounted man need have with him when dismounted for action are his 
bayonet, which might either be slung from his bandolier, or be carried 
in a frog in a pocket, asthe Toxophilite Society carry their arrows ; 
a very small * emergency ration,” sewn up im a_ breast poeket ; and 
his waterbottle, the latter an absolute necessity when going into 
action, possibly lasting all day, in a hot climate, as-the earliest pro- 
duct of nervous excitement in act’on is dryness of the mouth. As for 
food, a biscuit in his pocket is quite enough. 


Ccoking-pots. 


I feel that I am ina sense on dangerous ground in advocating 
the bayonet as part of the equipment ofa 
cavalry soldier. And yet Ido advocate 
it. for F contend that his whole business when dismounted is to be a 
perfect infantry soldier for the time being, and we look on a bayonet 
as necessary for an infantry soldier. Its principal value to cavalry 
consists in giving greater independence to them—alwaysa quality to 
be aimed at. 


Bayonets. 


The following are quoted as a few of the cases where it is specially 
useful. The only alternative to giving him no weapon but his firearm 
consists at present in his having a sword dangling between his legs— 
an absurd armament on foot :— 


(i) When on sentry duty at night, especially if he might be 
suddenly rusted by a savage or fanatical enemy. 


(ii) In any night attack on foot, such as surrounding a farmhouse, 
village, or outpost of the enemy. 

(iii) In the case of cavalry caught dismounted by cavalry mount- 
ed: if they ran together into “rallying groups” lke in- 
fantry, and fixed bayonets, if armed with magazine rifles, 
they could defy a mounted attack. 


- (iv) In attacking positions or other purely infantry duty, which 
they may have to do at any time. 


1 know that it would be a big break with tradition but I'can see 
no other objection, ‘Ihe Russian cavafiy have been armed with the 
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ayonet for many years, carrying it ina little sheath fixed to the 
‘sword scabbard. 
The rifle with which our men are armed is the weapon of first 
Rifles importance. Mounted troops on ser- 
‘ vice, clearing scrub or rocky hills of 
lstile patrols and scouts, are very frequently called on to use their 
tifles precisely as they arc used ata tiger of an ibex, For such a 
purpose the light pull-off of the sporting rifle is required, and I think 
that the pull-off of the military rifle might be more adapted to“ snap- 
shot’ shooting. In any case their rifle must be effective up to at 
least 2,000 yards, to enable cavalry to hold their own. 


We had several breech actions in use in Thorneycroft’s, At long 
ranges, the Martini-Metford—Martini action, the calibre being altered 
to take the Lee-Metford bullet,—was usually good enough ; but against 
an enemy advancing in European fashion by short rushes, a magazine 
would be essential : and at quite close quarters, 50 to 100 yards, the 
single-loader is utterly “ out of it.” It is atthese close ranges that 
the rapid loading of the clip system is so superior. Time of loading 
matters little at 2,0co yards. The rifle should be carried slung on the 
man by a broad fairly tight band across the chest, fastening by a 
swivel hook. We had every imaginable method in use in South 
Africa, of which the sl allow bucket in which to rest the butt, the barrel 
being grasped in the right hand, was found best for troops who do 
not contemplate shock action mounted. Slung across the back is the 

“simplest and best way for cavalry, the weight being eased as required 
oa the march by carrying it in the hand. 


In the whole equipment of a body of cavalry there is hardly any 
detail of much greater importance than 

Field-glasses. the field-glasses and telescopes with 

which they are supplied. The results of success or failure in the 
supremely important and difficult duty of reconnaissance have con+ 
sequences which, in. the light of South African war, need no demon- 
stration from me. We know that any force insufficiently equipped 
with such instruments is placed at a most serious disadvantage as 
compared with one well supplied with them; and, nevertheless, it may 
safely be said that our cavarly is most inadequately provided with 
such articles, both as regards quantity and quality. At the outbreak 
of the South African war, Colonel Thorneycroft, knowing well that 
field-glasses of high power and quality were not supplied even to the 
regular troops of the army, whose wants must all be considered before 
those of his own “‘ scallywag ” corps—even the artillery, the naval 
guns alone excepted, not being provided with the very best glasses— 
ordered out, at his own expense, a large consignment of the very best 
field-glasses, telescopes, and compasses, that could be bought, The 
expense was of course considerable, the field-glasses (Zeiss) costing 
£38 each, and the telecopes (from Voigtlander of Vienna) somewhat 
more. Three or four were given out into each squadron, to selected 
men, I started with an excellent glass by an English manufacturer, 
but ended by discarding it in favour ofa “ Zeiss.” The results 
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obtained by the use of such. perfect instruments—which were com 
stantly inspected and most carefully looked after—were most extra- 
ordinarily success{ul, and had a great deal todo withthe very high 
reputation for scouting and reconnaissance work associated with 
Thorneycroft’s mounted infantry. 1! donot know any gtass which, 
for accuracy, range, and field surpasses the “ Zeiss.” No, 8 is the size 
which long experience taught us to be the best general utility glass. 
It is always focussed and does not require to be screwed back to zero 
before being put into its case, which means, in tke case of so many 
glasses, the tiresome process of screwing up to focus again each time 
of using. This makes a lot of difference in a long day's reconnoitring, 
The case is made in sucha way that projecting shoulders catch the 
weight of the gla:s, the eye pieces being thus kept from touching 
anything, and the weight not resting on anything connected with the 
delicate mechanism. With such glasses it was easily possible to tell 
if a Boer, with the sun on him, was wearing one bandolier, or a se- 
cond across the first, ata distance of three miles. Field-glasses 
should be on the person, not on the saddle. 


Light telescopes should also be carried, slung across the back in 
x the proportion of one per squadron, 
sreacopen: because they obtain wonderful results 
at distances at which the very best ficid-glasses can tell very little. 
They require time and absolute stillness for their use, and so can 
never be used fromthe saddle, and are consequently unsuitable 
for officers, or for reconnaissance, except where some commanding 
position is the objective, where a fairly long halt can be made. But 
for mounted troops holding a fixed line of outpcsts, from some point 
in which a wide view is obtainable, they are invaluable, I will give an 
instance, 

In July, 1900, a large convoy between Greylingstadt and Vlak- 
fentein had to pass fiom east to west in front of a strong position about 
three to four miles north of the convoy’s road, held by a powerful com- 
mando with several long rarge guns. Colonel Thorneycroft, coms 
manding the covering troops, was himself with the mounted troops 
and the horse artillery to the north of the road, facing the Boer pasi- 
tion; but from the conformation of the ground could not see the main 
Boer position, a high intervening hill inter-upting his view, he being 
down on comparatively low ground, The Boers had given no sign of 
existence, except by firing at long range on any of our scouts approac! - 
ing. I was in charge of the covering troops south of the road 
on fairly high ground: at one point in my line was the highest hill 
between Greylingstadt and Vlakfontein, which commanded an excel- 
lent view of the whole top of the Boer position. The conyoy was 
passing below me at a distance of a mile or more, north of it was Colo- 
nel Thorneycroft, finally the Boer position, My squadron telescope 
was being used by a sergeant. Suddenly he said, “Sir, the Boers 
are bringing guns up into the nek.” 1 looked through my glasses— 
the distance | now know to have been about 8,000 yards—but could 
not see anything I could be sure were guns. The telescope, how- 
ever, showed three guns clearly ; we could even tell how many horses 
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there were to each. I at once let Colonel Thorneycroft know where 
their guns were, and the earliest information was thus given of what 

roved to be a most vigorous and determined attack on the convoy. 

o knowledge whatever of the arrival of the enemy’s guns could have 
been obtained by the covering troops on the north, for they were too 
low down; and from my commanding position no instrument but a 
telescope could have found the guns. One such occasion alone would 
justify the existence of that tclescope, even had it not been doing 
the same work already for months. 


The English army is ‘spoiled fora ha’porth of tar” more often 
than any other, and some petty economy has prevented our mounted 
troops being provided with the very best field-glasses, and assuredly 
none but the very best should be given. 


To equip the whole of the regular cavalry in India, British and 
Native, with the very best field-glasses, Zeiss No, 8 for choice, at 
the rate of two per squadron, and two of the best light Voigtlander 
telescopes, in sling cases, per regiment, would cost Government 
about £6,000, and the expenditure world be amply justified. The 
field-glasses of old patterns might be givento native officers or men, 
as they are better than nothing. Cavalry officers should have no 
glasses but the very best; their quality is of far more importance 
than that of their swords or pistols. The field-glass is the weapon 
with which the cavalry officer does most of his fighting. 

Compasses should be large, in gun-metal cases. Little compasses 


carried on wrist-watches are useless toys. 
Compasses. 


Light Forbes’ range-finders, with stereoscopic vision, registering 
to 3,000 yards, weighing about 6lbs, only, 
including Zeiss glasses, should be carried 
one per squadron. They are the only reliable range-finders which 
can be used without exposing the user. 


Machine-guns are weapons peculiarly suited for use in conjunction 
with the mounted arm, Every cavalry 
regiment should have them, and they 
should be quite independent of the artillery. Their use by the Boers 
was most noticeable ; the fact, so much commented on at the time, 
that even long after the capture of Pretcria no single gun had been 
captured by us except one or two that were abandoned by them as 
damaged beyond repair, is due largely to the way in which their re- 
treat was covered by machine-guns, especially the “pom-pom,” 
which, brought into action at any range up to 6,000 yards, was usually 
the last to leave, and could do so at a pace which gave our mounted 
men nohope of capturing it. So eaiackable were the results obtained 
by the Boers that, finally, a large number of “ pom-poms ”’ were sent out 
to South Africa for the use of our troops. Our machine-guns are now 
used boldly and intelligently ; but at starting we were much hampered 
by conservative traditions on the subject of centralising command 
where anything in the nature of a gun was concerned, and splendid 
chances were lost in consequence. The afternoon that the Biggars- 
berg was turned by the force under General Buller, and a lodgement 


Range-finders, 


Machine-guns. 
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effected on the flat top of the berg, the Boers, attacked in flank by 
the two most advanced squadrons of Dundonald’s brigade (one squa- 
dron South African Light Horse and my squadron of Thorneycroft’s) 
retired quietly along a narrow spit of the high ground, out of effective 
tifle range. We watched them move off at a distance of at first not 
more than 3,000 yards, well within the range of “ pom-poms,” which 
the Boers knew quite well were not allowed to be with our advanced 
squadrons,—and finally disappeared behind some low kopjes about 
5,000 yards away. Presently the whole of Dundonald’s brigade 
arrived, including “ A” battery, which unlimbered, and attempted to 
shell the Boer position. The Boer“ pom-pom” opened on them with 
their range to an inch. [It was impossible to locate the ‘‘ pom-pom,” 
as apparently it must have been fired through a blanket or screen, 
no flash being visible anywhere; and at that time our gunners could 
not have reached it even if they had found it, for they had no effec- 
tive shrapnel fuses beyond 4,500 yards. A cty arose for our “ pom- 
poms '—newly arrived—to reply. But they were with the naval 
“cow guns” five miles ia rear, the gunners were ordered into a 
Boer trench hard by, and we all sat down to await arcival of the 
naval guns—a somewhat “lame and impotent conclusion,” Later, ia 
the same afternoon. I was sent out with my squadron. along a plateau 
flanking the Boer position, to obtain what information I might; we 
moved widely extended and took advantage of every bit of cover, but 
were eventually driven in by the amazing accuracy of their “ pom- 

mm’ fire at long ranges, not a rifle having been fired on either side. 
Ss too, the “ pom-pom” with their mounted rearguard enabled the 
Boers to retire from successive kopjes on Pieter’s Hill with practically 
no loss from their pursuers ; as we occupied each hill they had aban- 
doned, the accurate fire from the “ pom-pom” baffled every effort te 
make immediate use of the new position. I was withthe naval 
guns on Monte Christo, supporting the attack, and in spite of every 
effort the naval guoners could not find the “pom-pom,” but had to 
search every likely bush and donga “on spec.” 


The maxim guns were also most uscful. When-covering the front 
in an advance, Colonel Thorneycroft would usually ask if [ cared to have 
a maxim ortwo. I found them invaluable in masking a hill which 
might possibly be held. A few shots at the top of the hill, using the 
gunas a single-loader, determined the range, the gun itself, hidden if 
possible, being with the nearest formed body in support behind the 
scouting line.. If tire were opened on the scouts—who approached, if 
possible, from the flanks—at the very shot, the gunner, sitting astride 
of the gun, with his finger on the trigger, poured in a torrent of un- 
expected fire, under cover of which the scouts got back in every case 
untouched. The Colt guns were preferred, on the whole, to the 
maxims, as they come into action more rapicly. For power of bring- 
ing assistance to other squadrons on either side, who may be in want 
of it, without unduly weakening one’s own portion of the general 
alignment, machine-guns on galloping carriages are extremely useful 
and, if smartly handled, get chances which would have passed long 
before the arrival of the horse artillery of the brigade,—and only. one 
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man need be dismounted. It may be mentioned that if horse artillery 
are to make the most of their quick chances, it will often be advis- 
able that a senior officer of the battery should be with the advanced 
squadron, almost in the scouting line, with his range-takers ; he will 
be able to select his position, have his ranges taken, and have got a 
good idea of the grouping of the enemy by the time the guns a:rive, 
when they should be able to come into action without a moment's 
delay. I often noticed the captain or major of “A” battery only 
just behind my advanced scouts, 


Much attention is given in India to visual signalling, whilst the 

; possibilities of the field telephone are 
‘The Field Telephone, neglected. Yet occasions do occur on 
service when mounted men would find the telephone of the greatest 
advantage. It is much more easily learnt, and far more rapid and 
satisfactory than the quickest signalling, as it admits of instantaneous 
question and answer. To give an instance. In February, 1970, | was 
commanding the advanced line of mounted men close to Colenso, 
then held by the Boers, the left of my line resting on “ New Gun 
Hill,” the latter connected by telephone with “* Old Gun Hill,” two or 
three miles in rear, where the naval guns were posted My extreme 
left vedettes could see to a certain extent “ round the corner” behind 
the Fort Wyllie kopjes across the river. From that point one 
morning I noticed a number of Boers busy at something behind one 
of the kopjes. I ‘called up’’ the naval guns, and through the 
telephone explained exactly where the enemy were collected. A shell 
promptly sent on my description over the kopje fell very nearly into 
the middle of them, and effectually scared them from their work. 
Cavalry holding advanced position could give information by telephone 
‘more rapidly than by any other means. The little bit of oose string 
on the ground isno check to any arm, and is all that would be lost 
were the cavalry suddenly driven in. é 


The suggestion for signalling by advanced cavalry which I ain now 
Sigaal: about to put forward is borrowed from the 
goals. F A 

very efficient smoke signals employed 
by the Kaffirs. I hope our “ scientific soldiers ” will not be too hard 
on it on account of its lowly origin. In these days of cheap chemis‘ry 
it should not cost much to try how it works on manceuvres. Winston 

Churchill has thrown out a suggestion which has been favourabl 
received by gunners, that for artillery a signal shell might be eed, 
which, on bursting, should throw out dense volumes of purple smoke, 
spon which every gunner within range should pour in the most rapid 
fire possible, Those of us who went through the South African 
campaign must all rcmember the numerous exasperating occasions 
when the fleeting chances given by our mobile enemy were utterly 
lost before every one could be made tounderstand by signalling what 
was really the exact spot intended for the fusillade. If the C_R. A. 
could, so to speak, put his finger on the place at cnce with a coloured 
shell, there would neither be time lost nor possibility of error in 
locating the spot; and every gun, pom-pom, and maxim, within 
tange, might pour in such a hurricane of fire as to anihilate anything 
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which might be there. The value of this device with guns actmg 
with mounted troops seems obvious. J propose to mse * in a some- 
what different way as well. The difficulty of differentiating between 
one’s own men and the enemy at modern long artillery ranges, is very 
great indeed. | was with the naval guns on Monte Christo during 
the attack on Pieter’s Hill, and | can answer for the terrible doubt and 
anxiety which prevailed at times as to whether certain hills had been 
occupied by us or were still held by the enemy, and tobe shelled 
accordingly, Yet our sailors had splendid telescopes. Similar’y, in 
the attack on Botha’s Pass, the advanced scouts of my squadron, 
which was covering the right advance, were heavily shelled by our 
big guns from Ingogo, being taken, presumably, for the reticmg Boer 
skirmishers whom we were driving bcfore us up the lower slopes of 
Inqueloan; and it was some little time before my squadron helio could 
stop it. 

The need, then, of indicating by some means, immediately on 
arrival there, to all and sundry, that a certain position is held by our 
own men, is a very pressing one. Could not the signallers with the 
advanced squadron carry some kind of pre-arranged signal in the 
shape of little tins of slow-burning composition, to give off dense 
fumes for a few moments? A squib of the kind would cost little and 
weigh little. It may be objected that the enemy would get to hear of 
it and use similar ones, as the Boers bothered us by using our helios 
and other signals ; this might be got over by changing the signal daily, 
just as a countersign is changed and put in orders. ‘Theoretically, of 
course, the information of the occupation cf a certain position should 
reach every one through the staff to whom it is sent: practically, it 
gets to the staff and stays there. 

We come now to the consideration of the horse, and what he 

should carry. The questions of remounts 

Worses end Saddlery: for eavalry in India is thought out to 

the utmost, and economic difficultics alone prevent the supply being 
more ample than it is. The only remark which I feel is ca'led for 
in this connection, regirds the colour of the horses. F maintain 
that the prejudice prevailing against grey horses is quite unfounded ; 
avery large number of excellent horses is yearly rejected by Indian 
cavalry regiments, simply on account of their colour, causing a 
waste, in a none-too-plentiful supply. It is known that whereas 
bays and browns predominate to the extent of go to 95 per cent. 
in north European climates, in sub-tropical sunny parts of Asia 
and Africa, the total number of greys reaches a fourth or fifth of 
the whole. I own to a strong predilection for greys for stamina 
and endurance. All through the many months of fighting which | 
had in South Africa, I rode one horse only, a grey—except for the 
first week; and I neither wish nor hope to possess a better animal 
for the hard, rough work of a campaign. As to visibility, a little 
Condy’s fluid will turn a grey squadron khaki, and do their coats 
no-harm,—though this we never found necessary to do in South 
Afcica. It is quite true that a white horse at certain distances, 
with the sun on him, will show up more strongly against any 
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ordinary background than a dark onc: at long distances, three or 
four miles, (which is the distance, in any but a country like the 
plains of India, at which advancing cavalry scouts would first be 
seen,) we found grey horses rather less noticeable than dark ones. Of 
course in snowy, foggy, or misty weather, and at night, the light- 
coloured horse has a distinct advantage. Condy’s fluid or, better 
still, some concentrated substance of the same nature which might 
be carried as a powder, might be with the field forge (we found 
it advisable to have a forge with every squadron in Thorneycroft’s, 
On account of detached duties, etc.) On service the grey horses 
right be sluiced over with it every time they were shod; it would 
give no trouble. Why reject hundreds of splendid horses every 
year, simply because they are grey, when the colour can be so 
very easily changed at will? 
With regard to saddles. There are so many patterns in use 
Saddles. in native cavalry regiments, for which 
. their enthusiastic inventors claim ‘all 
kinds of advantages, that I find I have not courage enough to say 
what I think about some of. them. I should get myself too much 
disliked. But for mounted infantry I have no hesitation in saying 
that nothing but stuffing pannels should be used; the way horses 
will lose and gain condition on service makes it impossible to keep 
horses’ backs in condition without incessant re-adjustment of the 
weight to the weight-bearing surface, Very great elaboration of 
method cannot be looked for in mounted infantry, and the simple 
method of altering the lie and amount of stuffing to suit the alteration 
of shape of the back from change of condition can be taught to 
a!l, though not to be attempted by any one without careful training, 
It may be argued that a pound or two in weight may be saved by 
the adoption of some other pattern; granted that this is so, we 
must admit that a horse safe from immediate danger of a soreback 
is better than one, carrying a slightly lighter weight which is in 
imminent danger of becoming ineffective if care and supervision 
be not exercised, which often become impossible on service. “A 
live dog is better than a dead lion.” On service detachments 
remain for weeks, even months, without coming in sight of their 
squadron commander. A blanket or felt numdah should always 
be under the saddle. The useless breastplate should follow the 
now discarded crupper, for active service, a few being carried for 
each squadron to put on any “ herring-gutted ” animal that loses 
condition behind the saddle to the extent of making the saddle slip 
right back. Very few horses will be found to really require breasts 
plates if their saddles fit well and the weight is properly adjusted. 
The split * cape " girth, kept soft and pliant by soap and dub 
bing, is the best for wear and standing sun and wet; web girths 
are more likely to gall, and rot much more rapidly on service when 
left lying out night after night in the heavy dews of a bivouac. 
I should also like to see a thin light leather “rimpi”—a strip of 
undressed hide about 6 feet long, kept soft by soapsecarried under- 
J—n 
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neath the headstall, to replace the headrope used in linking horses; 
“ringing” them in South African fashion is often more useful than 
linking, especially at night, when horses may become restless and 
a whole string of them pull up their pegs and wander off. A “ring” 
cannot possibly wander more than a few yards, and is formed by simply 
making a line of tethered horses into acircle, heads inwards. It has 
the very great advantage of dispensing with picketing pegs, which, 
in very sandy, rocky or wet soil, are often impossible to fasten with any 
security. On service, too, a terrible dearth of picketing pegs is often 
felt, from pegs getting lost and broken. 


As to bits, There is nothing wrong withthe cavalry bit for 
Bit thoroughly broken horses, For mounted 
ue infantry ponies the squadron commander 
should have a certain discretion allowed him in the use of bits, and 
it would be a real economy to let him have a dozen spare bits of 
different pasterns, to use for any ponies which do not go well in the 
regulation bit. An unmanageable animal is a nuisance and a danger 
on service ; and every man who has kept polo ponies knows that a 
pony which one can do nothing with in one sort of bit will go quite 
kindly in another. We used every sort of bit in irregular corps, and 
were all the better for it. A few standing martingales might also be 
with each squadron. When the choice lies between uniformity and 
efficiency, I think the former might yield a point. 


Saddle-bags are found much better for a slow moving corps than 
s. wallets, though the former, throwing the 
jaddle-bags. 7 & pe 
. weight on the loins, check galloping. 
When going out ona reconnaissance, where we might be chased, we 
left our saddle-bazs at home. Saddle-bags should be carried by 
mounted infantry, wallets by cavalry. 


Haynets, to carry a good load of hay or other fodder in front of 

Haynets, the saddle, are extremely useful and 

: : : every man should carry one. Ifof thin 

string, with very wide meshes. they weigh nothing, and a man has 

often got to carry the night’s fodder several miles. I have noticed 
that cossacks invariably carry them. 


It would be beyond the scope of this article to go into the detai!s 
Overweighting, of what should be carried on the saddle, 

A hing sh _ The main point is that no single super- 
uous thing should be carried on the horse. The silly overloading ot 
horses in South Africa, out of blind obedience to regulation, was the 
cause of thousands of horses becoming ineffective, and of the escape 
of the lightly-equipped enemy at just the moment when another spurt 
on the part of the mounted troops would have caught him. For example, 
one saw a cavalry or artillery soldier, with a new pair of ammunition 
boots on his feet, travelling ail over South Africa with a spare pair 
strapped onto his near wallet, or wherever “the regulation” pres- 
cribes that they should be carried. A good new pair of boots will last 
an infantry soldier some months, and a mounted man much longer. 
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Would not the supply wagon have been a much better place for the 
spare boots? In the case of lancer regiments, the abolition of the. 
sword would lighten the weight by several pounds. It weuld be 
interesting to know how many cases have occurred in the last fifty 
years of a lancer using his sword. At present he is an overarmed 
man. A cloth or leather point protector should be used on recon 
naissance, unless a jointed lance be introduced. 


Whilst on the subject of equipment, a word on the officers’ kit 
Officers! kit may be of use. On active service most 
i officers carry far too much, and this not 
orly hampers their movements, uses up transport, and results in 
having eventually to jettison a great part of it—for mounted troops 
have to clear out of a bivouac under shell firein time which does not 
allow of much packing—but it seriously distracts their attention at 
critical times. Personally | found that a single bed-valise, made of 
stout tan waterproof mail canvas and with thin waterproof flaps to 
cover across in bed, was quite sufficient to carry everything, and had 
no other package nearer -than Maritzburg, during a ten months? 
campaign. The few spare socks and shirts, spare coat, pyjamas, 
leather writing case, little eight-inch leather toilet case to hold brush, 
comb, razors, etc., went into the pillow, the blankets remaining in the 
“roll-up” ; the bed was made instantly by simply unrolling the valise. 
Ona sudden order tosaddle up and march, how often have I not seen 
officers, the unfortunate possessors of a comfortable ‘ campaigning 
kit,” leaving their men to their own devices, rush off to commence a 
feverish wrestle with dressing cases and portmanteaux, and probably 
end by leaving behind some indispensable article in the kit which had 
to be left insome improvised depot. There is no need that officers 
should confine themselves to one package when in standing cainp ; but 
their kit should be so distributed that they can give an order in an 
instant “ The bed valise has everything indispensable in it: put that on 
the mule, the other things go into store.” Camp furniture will seldom 
be found portable enough for mounted troops covering the front in a 
big war. A light aluminium plate, spoon, fork, and cup, to go into his 
saddle-bag or wallets, are essential; his jack-knife—which should 
contain corkscrew and tin-opener—will also serve as a table knife 
when required, and should have a lanyard, 


The number of followers with native cavalry is a frequent subject 
of criticism. 1] am not in favour of sub- 
stantially reducing their numbers, because 
to do so only means in the long run having to take men trom the 
fighting line to perform their duties—a most fatal economy. ‘Their 
baggage and food is on the lowest scale consistent with keeping body 
and soul together; they are inexpensive, little trouble, and their use 
for multifarious duties sects practically the whole body of trained 
fighting men free to fight. They correspond to the extensive use of 
“Kaffir boys” with the Boer forces. No body of mounted troops in 
the world can turn out neatly the same proportion of men on parade 
to strength on the rolls as Native cavalry, because all are available 


Followers. 
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to fight. !n South Africa we found that, in practice, over 30 per 
cent. of our strength was never with the fighting line being occupied 
with the duties performed in Native cavalry by the followers. They 
form an indispensable part of the equipment. 


IV.—DRILL AND TRAINING.. 


I have decided to put the question of the care of the horse, and at 
Stable managementand Vetere least an elementary knowledge of his 
inary knowledge. commonest requirements and ailments, in 
the very forefront of all suggestions on 

the training of mounted troops. Ignorance of the horse, and the result- 
ing shocking loss and suffering of horses in South Africa, was one of 
the most disgraceful and inexcusable failings of the campaign. The 
management of horses touches the very bed-rock of efficiency of 
mounted troops. Labour spent ‘upon drill, or the use of any weapon 
may be worthless ten years hence. The horse to-day is structurally 
the same animal that drew Pharaoh’s chariots, and no time or trouble 
spent in this direction can become out of date. In the case of the 
hastily raised yeomanry and irregulars such ignorance is excusable; 
but the regular cavalry also were far from being above reproach in 
this respect. I do not so much refer to the official regimental methods 
of looking after horses as to the helplessness of the rank and file 
when deprived of the direction to which they had been accustomed in 
time of peace. Over centralisation, in the matter of what should be 
common knowledge, is responsible for this. In cavalry regiments in 
peace the whole veterinary work lies in the hands of trained experts: 
a horse is lame—he disappears into the horse hospital and returns 
cured ; everything works smoothly, and there seems no need for any 
one but the veterinary surgeon or farrier-major to concern themselves 
about the matter. I remember being present when a cavalry sergeant 
of eight or ten years’ service was undergoing a severe wigging from 
his commanding officer on account of some horses in his charge on 
detachment having become ineffective owing to want of knowledge 
of the most elementary kind. The officers wore a “shocked and 
pained” expression: everyone was horrified. “A sergeant of your 
length of service not to know that !—monstrous!” Yet the poor devil 
who was being bully-ragged and reviled for not knowing what he had 
never been allowed to learn, was an intelligent and well educated 
man, keen to do well. He could probably have reeled off the drill of 
the formation of a ceremonial escort word for word as in the book, 
and could have been taught all the veterinary knowledge that he 
would ever require in practice with the greatest ease. But a 
faulty system forbade it in his case as in that of thousands of others. 
And his country is now paying for that in millions sterling for 
remounts that should never have been required. Over 200,000 
remounts have up to date been landed, and mostly “ used up,” 
in South Africa, besides enormous local purchases. Four years’ 
service in a British cavalry regiment convinced me that it is quite 
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possible for a trooper, and even for an officer, to go through his whole 
service and know practically nothing of a horse at the end of it. 


The above shortcomings have been so painfully brought home by 
the war, that there is no need to dwell on the subject. The thing is 
tosuggest aremedy. Very much might be done in India in stations 
where a veterinary hospital exists, by permission being granted to offi- 
cers commanding mounted corps to let an officer take a squad of non- 
commissioned officers inand out at any time, after the veterinary 
surgeon had finished, for instruction. They need not inany way inter- 
fere with the veterinary establishment. Greater facilities should be in 
the first place insisted on for junior officers. The mistake is so often 
made of assuming that a young officer on joining knows all about horses, 
or, ifnot, that he will “ pick it up.’’? He may or may not. That he isa 
good horseman proves nothing ; his horses have in all probability been 
looked after for him. 1f a system were adopted of requiring the regular 
attendance of junior officers at the horse hospital for practical instruc- 
tion from the veterinary officer, they would learn more there than in 
any “course” of veterinary lectures where they learn by heart the 
Latin names of the bones of the hock—very useful, no doubt, for a 
veterinary surgeon, but not the most direct way of acquiring useful 
practical knowledge for the non-professional. It might then be a fair 
thing to expect every subaltern of over thee years’ service to take 
the non-commissioned officers of his squadron for practical instruction, 
say once a week, after stables, to the Horse Hospital, and by ques- 
tions and ocular demonstration go into the simpler and more ordinary 
cases met with, discussing the causes, symptoms, and treatment of 
every-day injuries and ailments. If the subalterns took this duty in 
rotation, either regimentally or under squadron arrangements, it 
need not take up very much of their time, and would be of very great 
advantage to their own knowledge as well. No note books should be 
alloned, except to the lecturer, to arrange his lecture; they should be 
required to carry it away in their heads, and to remember the horses 
of their own squadron without reference to books or numbers. Cases 
of saddle gall, girth gall, etc., should be gone into with the actual 
saddle or girth that caused the injury, and the cause and means of 
Prevention explained, I think most non-commissioned officers would 
take a positive pleasure in a practical course like that. A few ques 
tions at his annual inspection by the Inspector-General of Cavalry— 
not to officers only—would have avery stimulating effect. Instruction 
like this is equally necessary for mounted infantry. 


In doing long marches with overloaded and overworked horses 
it saves the horses greatly to let the men walk, say, 6 or 8 miles out 
of 20; this should be made a habit of in peace, and will do the men 
a lot of good in cool weather. In the frequent halts which occur in 
long marches, whether on service or manceuvres, men should be en- 
couraged to slip the bits out of their horses’ mouths, slack the girths, 
and graze them about, wherever grass is to ke found, provided they do 
not scatter too much, and the force is quite secure from any chance 
of immediate attack, They should be trained to do this at once 
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instinctively, without waiting for any general order. Of course, it 
does not look “smart,” but we did not make a fetish of “smartness” 
in scallywag cavalry. When men come into camp at dark, and there 
is no opportunity for proper grooming, every man should know that 
his first and most important dutv is to bring thorough circulation into 
the parts of the horse’s back which have been under the saddle, by 
five or ten minutes of vigorous rubbing. The weight tightly bound 
on to his back for many hours has driven all the blood from the vici- 
nity of the skin under the saddle, and the back is ripe for mischief. 
The rest of his body, be it never so dirty, can safely be left for day- 
light or other opportunity, I have seen tired-out men set to 
“do stables” in a fceble way on coming in, when the back got a totally 
insufficient share of the attention distributed over the whole animal. 
lf the men had been set simply to bring back the blood into the back, 
knowing why they did so, they would have done it with a will, and 
all would have been over in a few minutes. 


The ability to reconnoitre dismounted is as necessary as the 


Recosuaissance: power of fighting dismounted. A point 

very strongly brought home in South 
Africa was the necessity for such training. A horse is a great clumsy 
encumbrance when reconnoitring, offering a magnificent target. We 
found in practice that about 1,200 yards was the point at which the 
thinnest line cf mounted scouts was brought to a standstill in front 
of a hostile position. Toapproach any nearer mounted is only to 
lose men without getting any compensation in the way of information 
of the strength of an enemy “ lying low ;” and to remain halted at 
3,200 yards, and attempt from that distance to find out anything of 
value, is futile. In mountainous country the necessity of parting with 
the horse on reconnaissance is still more pronounced, as he cannot 
move as fast on a steep hillside even as his rider. In Northern Natal 
I have found it occasionally necessary to leave the horses as much as 
a mile in rear when reconnoitring. 


The scouts must be taught to creep up to a position on foot without 
being seen, and to co-operate with one another whilst engaged on this 
supremely difficult and dangerous duty, by bringing a cross fire to 
bear upon anyone attempting to follow up a comrade, even at the risk 
of themselves becoming an object for the enemy's attentions; though 
with smokeless powder the risk is not nearly so great as the scout 
will himself imagine. The first time he hardens his heart sufficient 
to fire on those attempting to follow up a friend, he will expect a hail 
of bullets all round him ; but if he keeps hidden, his whereabouts will 
puzzle the enemy, and that instinctive dread which we all have of the 
unknown, will make pursuit very slow and cautious. With the lithe 
and supple men in Native cavalry, by choosing men specially for their 

‘intelligence and natural aptitude, scouts can be trained -to a high level 
at dismounted work ; but they require the utmost patience and ene 
couragement. Some regiments, however, seem rather inclined to 
under-rate the value—or rather the indispensability—of such traiuing, 
and to consider that what little dismounted scouting has to be done 
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will come to the men naturally. It is comparatively easy to teach a 
few intelligent men to crawl about so as to approach any place with 
the minimum risk of exposure, just as a hunter stalks an animal; the. 
most difficult and essential part of the training is the affording of 
mutual support and information whilst remaining hidden themselves. 
The very best regiments at mounted scouting will find themselves 
disappointed at the practical results they can achieve on service, un- 
less they pay careful attention to this point, 
The actual formation to be employed on reconnaissance is a matter 
Ba vnted ‘ceconnalaasnGe: in which the very largest latitude should 
be allowed the squadron commander, 
consistent with the maintenance of due cohesion. All should be ready 
at any time to close into groups of four, of whom three can bring dis- 
mounted fire to bear. Only practice under intelligent direction can 
teach men when to do this spontaneously. Iam inclined to think 
that our usual formations are too thick and pay too much attention 
to keeping their direction with the regulation intervals. On ap- 
proaching anything that might conceal an enemy, such as a farm or 
orchard, the party of four or more moving straight on it should not 
attempt to go near it until those on their right and left have passed 
round its flanks, which they will usually find safest to do at a trot ; 
they should dismount under cover from which they can bring fire to 
bear on the place, whilst the flanking parties co the same, so that a 
cross fire may be brought to bear on it instantly, whilst two or three 
men trot right round behind it, keeping half a mile or so away. Un- 
less strong support is very close indeed at hand, no small body of 
men will allow itself to be thus surrounded,—even though those sur- 
rounding them be at first only a few scouts—without firing; the 
“ scouts are almost certain to draw fire; if not, then the place should be 

cautiously approached, cn foot, and, when found unoccupied, the 
halted party can trot up into the general alignment, which, without 
halting—unless firing be heard—will have * slowed down” for them 
to come up. And if the delay be sufficient to necessitate a halt, the 
men of each group must be trained to take their own precautions dur- 
ing the halt, by having one or two dismounted men, carefully hidden, 
on the look-out from the nearest point of vantage, whilst the remainder 
halt under any available cover, For the chance of killing one wretched 
scout, it may be taken as certain that the enemy will not expose 
themselves to being surrounded and having to ride into a fire from 
all sides when retiring. 


Officers’ patrols should consist of the smallest possible number 
Officers’ patrols. of men; asa tule, six or eight is the smallest 
number practicable, as it will constantly 

be found necessary to detach a couple of men to watch from an 
eminence whilst the rest of the party make for some other point, and 
asecond couple may have to be detached before the first have rejoined. 
When a patrol is likely to be chased, it adds a great deal to their 
security if a second party occupies some position on their line of 
retreat. If pushed out before dawn or otherwise unseen, the second 
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party is in very little danger, as their strength and exact position 
being unknown, they will be very cautiously approached by the 
pursuers, should they fire on the latter ; for with smokeless powder 
the magazine fi.e of half a dozen men is indistinguishable from that of 
half a hundred. Accouple of days after General Buller’s arrival at 
Standerton, I recollect being chased by a party of Boers who attempted 
to cut us off. We were reconnoitring towards Ermelo. We galloped 
and the Boers comiaog under long range fire from quite a small party 
dropped on a kopje behind, abandoned the pursuit. For anything 
they kuew they might have been running into a strong outpost or 
reconnoitring line ; and if they stopped to make suze, there was no 
hope of capturing our galloping party. 


Since the appearance of General Baden-Powell’s book on 
scouting, the question of tracking seems 
to have attracted an amount of attention 
quite out of proportion to its practical utility, I have even heard some 
enthusiasts advocate the formation of “classes ’’ to give instruction in 
tracking. Amongst our Kaffir scouts we had some admirable trackers, 
yet I cannot recollect any occasion where their knowledge led to very 
appreciable results. In wars cf any magnitude, following the spoor of 
any individuals will rarely be attempted. The tracks ofa large body 
of men do not require a trained eyeto detect them ; in the case of an 
officer's patrol or other small party, the enemy will be moving with 
“the beard in the shoulder,” and any attempt to catch them by follow- 
ing along their own course is more likely toend in the pursuers getting 
hurt than the pursued. The only way to catch a patrol is to cut it off, 
or make for some position in their probable line of retreat, and there is 
small scope for the tracker’s skillin that. The only occasion which I can 
think of where trackers would be really useful is the occasion of hostile 
patrols being known to have passed through our lines at night, with the 
idea of lying hidden in observation all day, and continuing their journey 
next night. Trackers might be useful to “ run them to earth ’’ when 
their hiding place was unknown. I notice that Lord Kitchener has 
lately asked for Australian trackers; but what is now going on in 
South Africa is not war. Trackers of the highest skill are found 
amongst the cattle-owning tribes of the Punjab, and where any such 
exist in regiments, their names should be noted in order that their 
services may be utilized if ever required. It could hardly be hoped 
that any short course would turn men into Burnhams, for even such 
men as he take a lifetime to learn the art. 


Tracking. 


Two main points strike me as requiring reform in the fire-training 
of cavalry. For them, at all events, volley 
firing should bz abolished. I do not 
think that for any troops much opportunity will occur for it in modern 
war ; for any number of men to be close enough together to work to 
one word of command would offer far too favourable a target under 
ordinary circumstances, unless acting under artificially prepared 
cover under which circumstances it is probable that individual fire 
would be equally effective. The Turks at Plevna found it so. And evea 


Musketry and fire-training. 
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supposing that any officer could get his men close enough together 
without exposing himself to loss, to fire volleys when fighting against 
an equally well armed enemy, the noise of firing all round would make 
it physically difficult for even the lungs of a stentor to control the 
fire. Besides which, allowance must be made for the weakness of 
poor human nature in imminent danger of death,and even on the 
range one “ jumpy ” man will spoil the best volley. It is true that in the 
Napoleonic war we employed volley-firing with effect, especially to beat 
off cavalry. We must, however, remember the iron discipline of those 
days, stronger even than the fear of death itself. Such a discipline 
cannot be revived amongst us again, And with it goes all hope 
of that tremendous control necessary for volley-firing inaction, That 
Napoleon thought little of volleys, even in those days, we have the 
clearest proof. To quote again from his marginal notes on General 
Lloyd’s ‘* Memoirs,’’ he says, “The only practicable fire before the 
enemy is independent fire.” Andagain: “The fire of skirmishers 
is the best of all.’ We have just “discovered ” that fact in South 
Africa, That volleys mowed down poor spear-armed fanatics at 
Omdurman proves nothing. For cavalry, for whom it is admittedly 
difficult to find time for effective musketry training, the case tor 
abolishing a form of fighting hardly ever uscd, except against savages, 
seems overwhelming. Iwould most strongly urge that the time and 
ammunition now spent on volley-firmg for cavalry be expended 
in some such practices as those instituted by Lord Dundonald for 
the training of the irregulars during the lulls we had when together 
in standing camp in Natal. A dozen khaki-painted ‘‘ head-and-shoul- 
ders” targets would be conveyed out secretly to some convenient 
hillside, and disposed there. A flag indicated the firing point, which 
might be anything from 500 to 1,500 yards from the targets: another 
flag, half a mile from it, but not necessarily disposed soas to be in 
a line with the targets and firing point, formed the starting point. 
The squadron sprang forward at a gallop scattering to open order as 
they did so. The ground was not chosen for being level and easy, 
the men being required to use their own judgment ia picking their 
way amongst rocks or other obstacles, whilst preserving a rough 
alignment. On nearing the firing point they close in ata signal 
from the squadron leader, who, in galloping up, was supposed to 
have marked down the best available cover and best place to dismount, 
On dismounting, if unable to dismount behind adequate cover, the 
horses were‘gallcped off to cover instantly, not necessarily all to one 
spot, though kept as much together as possible, Meanwhile the 
squadron commander, after rapidly pointing to the objective, ordered 
all to take cover so as to be able to fire on the targets, and to open 
and cease fire on his long whistle. After a little practice, the men 
© got to earth” cleverly almost as soon as they were off their horses. 
The officer rapidly estimated the distance, and, if a dry day, a 
couple of shots, by his best marksman, carefully watched through 
Zeiss glasses, confirmed or altered his estimate. Then the whistle 
went. The five rounds allowed each man were fired, the judges 
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carefully noting whether each man, officers included, made the most 
of any cover near, Then the whistle went again ; the men sprang to 
their horses, and without any attempt at resuming formation, fell 
into a rough galloping alignment in extended order behind the squad- 
ron leader, who headed back tothe starting flag. On arrival there, 
being supposed to be now out of range, they fell into their proper places, 
Points were given for hits andtime, and deducted for want of pace, want 
of quickness and cleverness, in utilising cover, and ‘‘ bunching ” into 
groups. Hits were counted by the umpire. This practice is essen- 
tially an active service one. It should be possible to carry it out in 
the vicinity of most stations in India, and should certainly not bea 
mere “annual course.” If 20 rounds per man only be allowed, at 
least four profitable trainings can be carried out, and it might usefully 
be practised, minus the actual shooting, on the line of march or other 
occasions on unknown ground. 

My second suggestion refers to the question of manceuvring 
dismounted, without practice in which such duties as the covering of 
a party attempting to advance across the open by one under cover, 
cannot be intelligently performed. The blind worship of the straight 
line as an essential adjunct to military duty is unfortunately most 
prevalent in cavalry. I have known a small party, part of a general 
alignment, remain in a disadvantageous position where they could do 
nothing, when by crawling a couple of hundred As they would have 
been capitally peed under cover on a little rocky knoll. Their reason 
—given with the superior air of a man asked an idiotic question—was 
that " it would have put them out of the dressing.” It is absolutely 
essential to teach men to take cover and make the most of cover, whe- 
ther advancing or retiring. It would be an excellent thing if, when a 
squadron or larger unit were manceuvring dismounted, an infantry offi- 
cer of experience were sometimes asked to watch them work, and give 
hints just as he might if he were watching an infantry regiment, judg- 
ing them from the high standard exacted from infantry in this count 
and not with the half-amused toleration of the infantry soldier for the 
attempts of the horse-soldier waddling about on foot. They might, 
sometimes be pitted against infantry at dismounted work requiring 
handincss of manceuvring. Working with very thin formations should 
have especial attention, mounted troops being constantly called on to 
do so on service, as, in the event of being attacked in overwhelming 
force, their mobility saves them from disaster. This implies a great 
deal of decentralization of command, and troop officers should get plenty 
of opportunity to use their own judgment when in the firing line, as 
the supervision of along line is impossible in action, where the 
Squadron commander is often almost nailed to one spot, as any but a 
crawling movement on his part may mean certain death. Nothing is 
more disquieting when under heavy fire forthe first time, than the feel- 
ing of one’s own utter powerlessness to affect the course of events. 
Such a feeling would be intensified were subordinates accustomed to 
act only by order, The order would necessarily fail them just when they 
needed it most. i 
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The value of perpetual turning movements in order to bring a con- 
verging fire to bear from different points should be instilled into all 
mounted troops, whose mobility gives special facilities for such tactics. 
Actoss fire not only produces distrust of cover, but brings a sense of 
hopelessness in being the centre of hostile attentions while firing out 
into “ the wide world ”’ oneself. 


It is obvious that opportupity for the above training cannot easily 
Mounted Drill be found if the same amount of time be spent 
: in acquiring ideal perfection in shock tactics 
aswas the case a few years ago, For native cavalry, at any rate, 
where the men serve for fifteen years, two or three parades a month 
on the parade-ground, should be quite enough to keep them up to the 
required standard of efficiency for shock tactics, once they have learnt 
their work, plus a week on the parade-ground at the beginning of each 
squadron training. Hammering horses up and down a parade-ground 
ata tearing gallop may hold a little ‘ eyewash,’”’ but anything be- 
yond teaching them to charge with a fair alignment and cohesion at full 
gallop adds just exactly nothing to their efficiency for modern war, 
besides laming numbers of horses,—once badly sprained a horse has 
lost a great deal of his value for war. Cavalry charges are not carriea 
out on parade-grounds, but across plough and broken ground. The 
smartest regiment will have inevitably degenerated into loss of trim- 
ness at drill long before their first charge, and the horses that rushed 
out of the ranks before will then only ask to be let lie down and die in 
peace, which puts the “tip-top” regiment at mounted drill on a level 
with the second rate by the time they get into a big action. Anyhow, 
more time is imperative for dismounted duty, and this must be consi- 
Ne even at the expense of some superfluous smartness in mounted 

rill, 


Indian cavalry would very soon acquire high proficiency at changes 
cf position without any recognized formation on a given objective. On 
an order being given in the firing line, ‘ One troop stay here, remain- 
der of squadron hold top of that hill a mile in rear,” the men should be 
trained to canter off, each man taking his own line, mounting indepen- 
dently without noise or confusion and making his way tothe point 
named, to act there under the orders of an_ officer who will have re- 
ceived instructions from the squadron commander as to the covering of 
the retirement of the remaining troop, who in their turn will scatter 
over a wide area and bring up behind any named cover. This practice 
sbould also be carried out in advancing, both mounted and dismounted. 
From numerous enquiries from surrendered Boers! found that with 
them hardly any other orders were given, the formation of advances 
and requirements being considered immaterial as long as the objective 
was reacbed with a minimum of loss and risk. It maybe argued that 
no greater risk is incurred if the men are led across a_fire-swept 
zone in extended order than if let go independently ; undoubtedly it 
is always best to keep mcn thoroughly in hand if feasible. : Still, in 
practice, it is found that it is often possible to dribble men indepen- 
dently across a piece of ground where even a very widely-extended 
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order would incur certain loss. A man instinctively does all he can to 
preserve his own life, and his chances are often decidedly better if he 
can take his own hne without the necessity of conforming to those on 
either side, and the enemy cannot form any guess at even the approxi- 
mate interval at which the men will show themselves. 


Though words of command in cavalry have been reduced very 
Words! Command: considerably of late years, this might 
g with advantage be carried still further. 
A certain amount of superfluous bellowing still goes on, which, under 
certain circumstances, might attract undesirable attention. ‘ Fall 
in—Attention—Stand to your horses—Prepare to mount—Mount— 
The squadron will adyance—Walk—March ” mightall be expressed 
by a low whistle and a signal with the hand. No word that could 
be avoided was allowed by Colonel Thorneycroft, and the men became 
all the more alert and independent by not being drynursed as to every 
movement, “ Silent drill” already exists. It should invariably be 
used when possible. Confusion must result on service if men look 
for the usual word of command and do not get it. 
In mounted units it is most important to train men to deliver 
verbal messages clearly and accurately, 
WY cxbal Orders, If intelligently cpiedut in nedeeaines 
it not only fits them for the discharge of that important duty in war, 
but isa valuable means of imparting instruction in tactical com- 
prehension to the ranks. I am aware that it is laid down, and very 
wisely, that orders should be given in writing in the field, that they 
should be numbered, timed, docketed, dated, etc., and when feasible 
this method should be uscd, as it all conduces to order and_ precision. 
For units not actually engaged there is no difficulty in doing this : but 
in the actual fighting line there is very little writing done with mouat- 
ed troops. Whether this was the case or not in the more deliberate 
movements of the infantry ] cannot say, as itis outside of my own 
personal experience. Why it should beso difficult with rapidly mov- 
ing mounted troops is a matter into which it would be superfluous to 
enter : for practical purposes itis enough that it is so, as all who have 
“been there” know. This necessity for verbal orders is very much 
greater with Native cavalry, for the simple reason that hardly any 
British officer can write the vernacular sufficiently clearly and rapidly 
to send such written messages without risk of confusion and misap- 
prehension : and dictating messages to a Native officer would be too 
slow and cumbrous. Lesides, orders written rapidly under fire usually 
require supplementing by the messenger’s explanations. “I am to 
move my squadron acrossto the hill on the right, keeping out of 
range of the nullah to the east. Which hill does he mean? AndI 
can see no nullah from here. What amI to understand?” This 
isa very usual position for a subordinate in action on receiving 
a written message which secmed perfectly clearto the writer of it. 
Jn such cases all depends on the intelligence of the messenger and 
his appreciation of what is going on. This brings me to the point 
in the training which I want to insist on: that the message should 
inveriably be given verbally to the messenger just as he were not 
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carrying any written message at all. This we found the best way in 
practice in South Africa. As a matter of training it should always be 
done ; such an order as ‘‘ Take this letter to Captain Jones” or “to 
Ressaldar Ram Singh” should never be given: it isa waste of a 
valuable opportunity for training the messenger. How hopeless the 
average sowar is at giving a lengthy message correctly ever 
Native cavalry officer knows,— unless he be taught. But he can be 
taught. The order should be written, if possible, and the gist of it 
explained to the messenger as in the following instance. 
that hill there ? The one with the tree on it. Well, the enemy have 
got on to it since the Ressaldar went out. Tell him tocome back 
at once, or he will be cut off, and to make his way back along the 
nullah there, so that I can check the enemy by fire from here if they 
attempt to attack him from the hill’ The messenger would know 
that the order was contained in the paper he was carrying, and that 
any mistake he might make in its delivery would be found out as 
soon as it were read: he would beon probation over its correct 
delivery : and would, moreover, take a far more intelligent in- 
terest in what was going on were he thus taken into his leader’s 
confidence, 


All the men in a mounted corps should know how to find the 
directisn of places from a map. More 
will, of course, be expected from Native 
officers. They should know how to duly orientate a map on the 
ground, and then, given that they know their own position on the 
map, on any named village being pointed out on the map they should 
be able to point instantly to the direction they would take to find 
it. Actual experiment has convinced me that any native who can 
read can be taught this easily. Map-making, however, is for the few 
natural draughtsmen, The man who can only draw out a map labori- 
ously by the use of instruments is not so much in request with cavalry 
as the man who can ride ten or twelve miles ahead from camp witha 
patrol to protect him, and in the course of _an afternoon’s freehand 
map-drawing give the commander something which gives him ata 
glance a rough but substantially accurate idea of the scene of to- 
morrow’s possible conflict. I dida good deal of that kind of map- 
making, and found that where many miles had tobe done in a few 
hours, no instrument was used but the ordinary mariner’s compass. 


Swimming should be practised with all horses. Many horses do 


not know they can swim, and give trouble 
accordingly on service. Practising the 
making of rafts out of lances and mussacks, etc., isa waste of time, 
On service natural ingenuity will make the best use of m 
which will not, probably, be the materials expected. 


“You see 


Map-making and map-reading. 


Swimming. 


aterials, 


Bicycles are no practical use with advanced cavalry in any coun. 


Bicycles. try not covered with excellent roads, 


In South Africa we used long lines of wireor string, attached to 


Aid for sentries. pegs, io front of sentries, A couple of 
empty tins were hung so as to clash 
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together on any one com‘ng against the unseen wire. This did not 
give away the position of the sentry, who might have been a hundred 
yards to right or left and anything from five to fifty in rear of it. 
Openings were of course known to reconnoitring patrols, when patrols 
were used, The above method seems preferable, with mounted 
troops, to the use of dogs, which, even when trained, have only a 
personal power of recognition, and so are unable to discrimi+ 
nate between friend and foe, and would disclose the position of the 
sentry by barking equally at a returning patrol or visiting officer as at 
an advancing enemy. 


CONCLUSION, 


We have an alternative to reform: to remain complacently satis- 
fied with our present training and methods. That must have one 
inevitable result in the next great war: that the cavalry will do con- 
voy and baggage guard whilst the mounted infantry are pushed on to 
do their work. This is no fancy picture: it is what actually happened 
in Natal, and is one of the most painful recollections of the campaiga. 


I do not feel much doubt as to which alternative will be'chosea. 
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THE RELATIVE FUNCTIONS OF CAVALRY AND MOUNTED 
INFANTRY. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL C.B, MAYNE, R.E, 


The primary object of this paper is to uphold the claims of cavalry 
proper as still having an essential réle in modern and future war. 


War is the contest for supremacy of opposing forces,*—moral, 
mental and material. Each side collects all it thinks necessary of these 
various kinds of forces in order to pit them against those collected by the 
tnemy. But the effect of mobile forces depends on the rapidity with 
which they are moved and applied,—in Mechanics the effect of moving 
bodies is as the square of their velocity, that is to say th-t a body 
moving 3, 3, etc , feet a second will have 4,9 etc., times respectively 
the energy of the same body when moving at 1 foot a second, Hence 
the great importance of providing for the dynamic use of all the forces 
made use of in war, as far as it is possible to do so. 


The value of the mounted troops in war depends on the increased 
mobility they possess in virtue of being mounted, And by modiltty we 
mean not merely speed, but capacsty to cover long distances at relative- 
by high speed while still having some thing in hand at the end of the 
march for fighting or any other eventuality, Exhausted troops are 
no longer mobile, and are practically of but little use without a period 
of rest that it may not be convenient to give them at the time. 


On account of highly mobile troops being so desirable in war, it is 
very necessary, therefore, to consider the questions of the character of 
the mounted troops to be used in war and their rdles off and on the 
battlefield. 

Since the Boer war began many English writers have again and 
again asserted that the days of cavalry proper are over, and that cavalry 
must take the lower form of mounted riflemen. Even many officers 
who have served in South Africa are openly preaching this doctrine, 
and also that the day of the bayonet is likewise over for infantry. As 
such teachings imply the entire setting aside of the lessons taught 
by the history of the past, the question of their correctness and 
validity is a most serious one to consider. 


Everyone sees things from his own point of view and the majority 
of men (who are untrained to look below the surface of actual facts, a 
statement which also applies to the majority of educated men) are 
always deeply impressed and affected by their environment, especially if 
this environment is a striking one and long continued. The minds of 
the majority of men move along the line of least resistance, and so they 
tend to take things as they find them, and consider them as facts to 
be accepted as real and essential instead of looking to see whether 
they cannot be accounted for simply and logically in other ways, 


© The word “forces” as used here includes the force-compe'ling elements embodied 
in the troop, as well as the troops themselves, 
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especially when the new facts are apparently in opposition to the his- 
torical teachings of the past. Human nature is a wonderfully conser- 
vative thing, and sudden reversals of past experience must therefore 
be always looked upon with suspicion. 

The value of the lessons to be learnt from the Boer war entirely 
depends upon our being able to truly separate the accidents of the 
local warfare from the subs‘ance of wariare in general. 

There are many special and peculiar local features and charac- 
teristics of the Boer war that have undoubtedly powerfully influenced 
British military opinion and given it an undue bias in certain directions, 
If we ignore these local features and characteristics, then the bias, if ac- 
cepted as the truth, will only lead in wrong directions. And the ques- 
tion is, whether the local fc atures and characteristics of the Boer war are 
ephemeral, being limited tothe special circumstances of the war, 
or are permanent, Leing constant factors to be expected in all future 
warfare. 

The special local features and characteristics of the Boer war are :— 


The exceptional character of the country and climate, with its 
epidemics of horse sickness, 


The want of roads about the country, and difficulty of water-supply. 
The want of rcliable maps and information about the coyntry. 


The exceptional mobility of the enemy who were practically all 
mounted infantry and had no cavalry. 

The exceptional character of the enemy as “ hunters.” 

The disloyal element in our colonies in South Africa. 

The long and trying sea and rail transport to the theatre of fight- 
ing. 

The enormous area of country to be operated over, and the excep- 
tional exposure of our lines of communication to attack. 

The pitting of townbred men against a race of countrybred riders 
and riflemen with wonderful eyesight. 

The paucity of our cavalry and artillery arms, and the consequent 
overwork thrown on them and wastage of horseflesh, 

The extraordinary errors made by the British Government in pre- 
ferring dismounted men, in their estimate of the total force 
required, in the selected proportions of the arms, and in 
their unpreparedness for the war. 

The totally inadequate provision made for land transport, and the 
unsuitableness of that provided for rapid movements, etc., etc., 
etc. 

There were other special features in the Boer war, but which will 
he certainly found in future warfare, vtz., the use of modern small- 
bore, flat-trajectory, magazine rifle using smokeless powder,’ the 
invisibility of the enemy, the use of quick-firing field guns, etc. These 
being made use of for the first time in the Boer war, they produced a 
certain effect which come more or less as a surprise to us, and so for 
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a time disconcerted our troops and leaders, owing to the losses that 
ensued froma faulty handling of troops under the new weapons of war. 
But the first list of special features given above are peculiar to the 
South African war, and are not likely ever to be repzated again, 
except in so far as they relate to the mistakes made by our Governs 
ment. 

As a matter of fact our cavalry never had a fair chance from the 
beginning of the war. They were far too few in numbers and were 
given too much to do, which only resulted in their early breaking 
down, Even in October, 1900, we had only 9,000 cavalry in South 
Africa to 246,000 other troops, a proportion of about 3th instead 
of jth or even 4th as it should have been in such a country.* 
And this was not all. Our leaders did not secm to know what 
cavalry could and could not do, and so did not know how to use 
them. Thus cavalry regiments were wrongly shut up in Lady- 
smith (and only served to make horse ‘soup and horse sausages) 
and the want of these regiments had a most serious deleterious effect on 
the subsequent operations on the Tugela. Lord Mctheun twice bitterly 
complained of his need of cavalry and horse artillery. The very 
treatment of our horses also is a most extraordinary feature of the 
war, and one it is to be hoped will never be repeated again, The cav- 
alry from England were sent out after the other troops, and as things 
were not going on very well at the front, when they landed after their 
long sea voyage, they were hustled on to trains, and, after a journey 
of some days, and while thoroughly unfit, were immediately put to hard 
work on poor and insufficient food, in trying weather, while being toa 
heavily weighted, and badly cared for. Besides this, badly fitting sad- 
dlery, want of shoes, and unaccustomed rations added their quota, while 
the home stall-fed horses did not know how to graze. The result 
was an enormous wastage of horses which were replaced by untrained 
and unfit horses, gathered from every part of the world, which also 
received a similar treatment to that stated above, resulting in 300,000 
remounts having to be sent to South Africa during the years 1g00 and 
tgos. Of course these remounts were for the mounted infantry 
and artillery as well as for the cavalry. But the lack of 
trained cavalry in South Africa, and the breaking down of their 
trained horses, caused untrained men and horses to be employed 
on essentially cavalry work which was consequently badly done, and 
the cavalry have been unduly blamed for it by an undi:criminat- 
ing public. At the same time it must be admitted that our cavalry 
were not altogether free from blame in the matter of the way in which 
their scouting and reconnoitring duties were performed ; on the other 
hand, it may be truly pleaded that our cavalry have never had given to 
them in peace-time any proper opportunities for learning such duties, 
and that this is the fault of the niggardly policy of our nation in all 
matters of war training. 

But the point of the whole matter is that our cavalry never had a 
chance in the Boer war to prove their worth as cavalry proper. 
The fewness of their numbers, and the breaking down of their trained 
horses, compelled them to more or less adapt themselves to the 


© That is to say if no mounted infantry were contemplated, as was the case at 
frst. With mounted infantry the proportion of cavalry to the total force may be reduced, 
it the mounted infantry are used as is contemplated in this paper, 
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mounted infantry with whom they had compulsorily to be so closely 
associated. And so we learn the oft repeated lesson tnat money 
cannot buy discipline, training and skilful leading, however willing men 
may be to enlist from patriotic motives. 


An army is a living organism with mutually inter-related parts— 
the magnitudes and relations of the parts depending on the special 
conditions of the war being undertaken. The failure of our Gov- 
ernment to provide a proper proportion of arms in South Africa has 
already been alluded to. An army in the field has, generally speak- 
ing, two special duties to perform, v#s., (1) the collection of information 
on which to act, or £hadar and (2) the putting into execution force- 
compelling activity, based on the conjectures formed from the informa- 
tion collected, or bandarbust. 


‘She duty of collecting information is combined with that of prevent- 
ing the enemy from obtaining information. These duties are collect- 
ively called scouting or reconnatsance; and they should be carried out . 
ona very wide front of many miles and at such a distance ahead of the 
marching columns in rear as to enable the latter to receive informa- 
tion in time to act opportunely and correctly. This means that the 
seconnaissance and scouting work, which is very arduous and trying, 
must be carried out by mounted troops who possess the requisite means 
of mobility and training for the work. It is absolulely necessary to 
collect information about the enemy and the country passed over on a 
wide scale; the information required has to be gathered bit by bit, 
collected at suitable centres, and sent back to headquarters to be there 
pieced together and conjectures formed on the enemy’s intentions. 
On these conjectures (often based on erroneous and partial information) 
the orders for the ensuing operations are issued, based on what it is 
supposed the enemy will be probably doing when the orders are being 
acted on. Hence we see the importance (1) of getting correct informa- 
tion, and (2) of rapidly transmitting it to the rear so to get timely 
orders issued to the troops concerned. 

Now this reconnaissance and scouting work requires for its execu 
tion a body of specially trained and fit men and horses. The men 
have not only to be trained in scouting work and in reading signs of 
the enemy, but the officers should have a good insight into the 
meaning of strategical movements so as to know the value of the infor- 
mation they collect.* And in order to enlarge the sphere of collect- 
ing information and transmitting it, some of the troops engaged in 
reconnaissance work should be trained in telegraphic workt and aH 
should be signallers, and they should be accompanied by balloons and 
carrier-pigeons and trained messengers or orderlies. Ccnsequently 
we see that the mounted troops required for reconnaissance and 
scouting work off the battlefield require a special training and 
organization, differing very widely from that required for infantry 
proper, whose main réle lies on the battle field. But as all troops 
should be capable of taking part in the decisive act of war—the 
battle—we shall consider later on how troops trained for reconnais- 


sance and scouting can do so without impairing their prim. use= 
fulness off the battlefield, oa aa 


7 
* In fact cavalry officers especially require a very high training in the art and 
science of war, in all its branches, if they are to carry out their duties efficiently. Bat 
our present system of obtain’ ng and training cavalry officers in no way secures this, 
t Wiceless telegraphy may prove of much value in this work. 
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As has been already stated the work of reconnaissance and scout- 
ing involves the double duty of (1) obtaining timely information and (a) - 
of warding off the enemy’s attempts at doing the same thing. That 
is the advanced mounted troops have (t) to reconnoitre and scout the 
enemy and (2) to protect the line of scouts from being seriously 
broken through. : 

The new rifle with its smokeless ammunition, and the possible in- 
visibility of the enemy, which together contribute to what is called 
“the containing power of the modern rifle,” have made reconnaissance 
and scouting work harder than ever. In South Africa long lines 
of scouts, at considerable intervals apart, moved across country until 
they were fired on, But the sound of the firing and the bullets arriving 
rarely gave any indication of the exact positions or numbers of the 
enemy in front. Consequently a well scattered and concealed mobile 
enemy, armed with magazine rifles, were often able to keep many 
times their numbers at bay for some hours, If the scouting line was 
long enough, the unchecked portions of it were able to move forward 
to take the opposing enemy in flank or rear; hence the necessity for a 
long scouting line extending over some miles of front. 

"In the vicinity of the enemy the scouting line should remain 
where it finds itself when the halt for the day iscalled. This is a very 
necessary thing todo, But in South Africa the advanced troops 
were invariably drawn back into camp at night—a very unwarlike 
proceeding which allowed the Boer to cross and recross our strategie 
lines at will to our great annoyance, and to harry our camps by fire 
from a safe distance. But the fewness of our cavalry, who should have 
been trained for scouting work, and the consequent compulsory employ- 
gent of mounted infantry, who were not trained for it, was at the 
bottom of the procedure we have described; perhaps also this pro- 
cedure was adopted because the country-bred Boer, accustomed 
to hunting game, was better at night and stalking work than our 
town-bred troops who had had little or no practice at either night work 
or stalking an enemy. Had our cavalry been sufficiently numerous: 
and had they been properly trained, and kept day and night at scout- 
ing work, the Boers would not have scored so many partial successes 
as they did. A few men might have been lost, but far fewer thaw 
uoder the present system, However we can never expect our cavalry 
to be good at such work until they are allowed to constantly practice 
over wide stretches of country in peace time. 

The scouting line requires to be periodically relieved to enable 
the men and horses to be fed and watered, and to be quartered under 
shelter during bad weather when not actually scouting. These 
réliefs must be supplied by the units providing the scouts. Conse- 
quently the scouting line must be backed up by small bodies of 
mounted troops, who will provide the necessary reliefs and collect and 
transmit the information collected by the scouts. Further in rear 
will come the troops on whom will lie the duty of preventing the 
scouting line from being seriously broken through by the enemy. As 
thie duty of protection simply involves fighting, it can be performed 
adeq ately by mounted infantry and horse artillery, If these latter 
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arms are not available then cavalry must carry out, as in the past, both 
the reconnoitring and protective duties, but only at the cost of a shorter 
scouting line and of greater work and wastage of valuable trained 
horses. 

Conseqently the logical conclusion is that cavalry and mounted 
infantry are best used in combination : the cavalry for carrying out 
the strategical reconnaissance, and then, when the enemy’s 
general position is located, the mounted infantry carrying out the 
tactical reconnaissance and attack on foot. If this isnot done then 
valuable cavalry, that cannot be replaced, will be uselessly sacrificed ; 
of course cavalry may have to dismount and press the enemy, but such 
a course of action should be avoided whenever it is possible to use 
other troops for the purpose, 

This brings us to the question, whether mounted infantry cannot 
be trained equally well as cavalry (in the old sense) for reconnais- 
sance duties? The answer must be—No! It has already been pointed 
out that the troops required for reconnaissance work on a wide scale 
require is special training. And this training is such that, if properly 
carried out, the same men cannot be adequately trained in the battle 
functions of infantry, z7., the slow covered extended advance during a 
fire combat ending in a rapid and more or less massed decisive bayonet 
attack, and preceded by a localised tactical reconnaissance of the enemy 
to fix his exact positions. The two duties of the strategical recon- 
naissance on a wide and extensive scale, and the tactical reconnaissance 
and battle on a narrow and limited scale, are so widely different and so 
epee: technical that they cannot be both carried out efficiently by 
the same short service troops of to-day. And therefore they must be 
allotted to different troops, if they are to be satisfactorily carried out. 

It has already been stated that all troops in the field (even those 
employed on reconnaissance work) should be available for use on 
the battletield. Hitherto cavalry have been trained for battle purposes 
mainly in mounted shock-action in mass* and in dismounted fire-action 
in extended order. The latter procedure has largely come to the front 
in South Africa ; but this has been owing (1) to the enemy having no 
cavalry proper, and being practically composed of mounted rifleroen 
using the modern magazine rifle, with smokeless powder and hidden 
behind concealed positions, and (2) to our cavalry being far too few in 
numbers to carry out their reconnaissance work out on acontinuous and 
wide enough scale. The overwork that fell upon our few cavalry soon 


* The very bitting and school-train’pg of the horse, and the seat and school-train- 
ing of the cavalry man, find their chief raison a’ etré in the hand-to-hand encounter. 
These things were introduced in days when the personel combat was the ideal of cavalry 
fighting, and when, therefore, the movements of the horse were as important as the 
movements of the man ; and hence the necessity for the man being able to control the 
movements of the horse by means of a powerful curb bit and spurs, and a special mili- 
tary seat. But the primary importance of such things has now long passed away. 
The overwhelming of an enemy by a charge is effected, not by a series of personal com- 
bats, but by the momentum (i.¢., mass multiplied by velocity) cf the charging body as a 
whole. The modern bit should, in the writer’s opinion, be like the Liverpool bit, capable 
of being used normally as a snaffle bit for quiet horses, and occasionally as alight curb 
bit fo: restive horses, by a mere alteration of the points of attachment of the reins, The 
lower portions of the cheeks of the bits should not be so long as to prevent grazing and 
drinking without unbridling. 
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destroyed their trained horses and caused them to be remounted on 
inferior and untrained animals, and thus soon completely took away 
from them their usefulness as cavalry proper, and compelled them to 
assimilate themselves with the mounted infantry with whom they 
were associated. Consequently the Boer war in no way decides 
against the use of cavalry in shock action, which history shows so. 
often to have afforded great decisive results when wisely applied, 


The opponents to cavalry say that, in the face of modern weapons, 
the shock action of cavalry in mass and at speed is no longer possible, 
and that therefore cavalry must necessarily develop into mounted 
infantry. Before discussing this let us first see what are the ideals 
of cavalry and infantry in battle, and what are the benefits accruin 
from a successful charge whether of cavalry or infantry, The ideal 
of both these arms must always be the charge at full speed in more or 
less massed formation with a stabbing weapon in hand. This is the 
ideal, and all that takes place before this—manceuvring and firing and 
strategem—is only undertaken to make the ideal feasible and possible. 
The effect of a successful charge is, as history shows, beyond everys 
thing demoralizing and disorganizing to the beaten side, for it simply 
smashes him up, and more than anythiug else compels his surrender’ 
or destroys his power of resistance in the future. Tle whole object of 
the prebiminary phases ofa battiets to bring about the possible appli= 
cation of dectstve superior brute forceat the right time and right 
place. The army that has not this ideal before it will never do any- 
thing great. The evidence of history is complete and undoubted on 
this point. 

Now, as has been already stated, the cavalry isan arm specially 
trained for reconnaissance and scouting work on a wide scale. In 
this special work it is of such undoubted value that it would be folly 
to cripple an army by exposing its cavalry to hostile fire in such a 
manner as to cause it to suffer undue losses. History shows that 
cavalry in the past (when they were not so much used for scouting 
work as nowadays) performed most effective and decisive work on the 
battlefield by its terror-inspiring charges in mass ; but it also shows 
that such charges ended in disastrous failure if the enemy were not 
previously demoralised, or were not surprised at short range, or had 
not had their ammunition used up or spoiled by rain. hts wasin the 
days of the old flintlock musale-loading musket,and yet we never read 
that military opinion in those days considered tne day of cavalry 
was over because unbroken and unsurprised infantry could shoot 
them down. Identically the same conditions for a successful cavalry 
charge are required nowadays as inthe past. And where modern 
cavalry charges have failed, it is because the conditions necessary for 
their success have not been first secured. Consequently to the ques- 
tion—Is the day of cavalry charges in mass over ?—the reply must 
be No!. For example, take the fight at the Modder river, where our 
troops were for many hours lying out in the burning sun without 
food or water, under a heavy fire, and with no ammunition; sup- 
posing our troops in the centre had been suddenly charged late 
ia the afternoon by a considerable body of hostile eavalry, can there 
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be any doubt as to its success? Again at Magersfontein where oor 
gallant troops suffered so heavily in the early morning, and yet 
remained for some ten hours longer under fire ; were they in a condis 
tion to repel a determined cavalry charge, had one been directed at 
them, when we read that they fell back before a threatened flank 
attack of dismounted men? The danger of the modern rifle is 2 
greater expenditure of ammunition than can be adequately replaced 
under fire, and therefore we must expect that cavalry may find many 
fair opportunities for a straight and decisive charge home in future 
fighting. And it must be remembered that the moral effect of an 
infantry charge is in no wey comparable to that of a thundering mass 
of cavalry, moving at speed, and appearing suddenly upon exhausted 
troops who cannot get away from them. If a cavalry charge proper 
is carried out at the right time and under right conditions, the losses 
that may occur will be more than counterbalanced by the great tactical 
influence of the successful charge ; and great tactical successes have 
their due beneficial influence on the strategical operations that follow. 
Of course cavalry may have to be sacrificed as they were at Mars-la- 
Tour in 1870, but the leader who decides on making the sacrifice will 
have to face a graver responsibility than in the past, for the work of 
reconnaissance has since then grown in value and it must be remem- 
bered that trained cavalry cannot be replaced during a war. During 
a battle cavalry should act on the flanks of the troops engaged in 
order to keep off and engage hostile cavalry, unless they are specially 
ordered elsewhere to act decisively at some other point of the line af 
battle. : 

But during the later phases of the Boer war we have been con. 
fronted by certain facts that must be somewhat puzzling to the theorist. 
Of late we have read of so many instances of mounted men charging 
on horseback, in open order, up to the muzzles of the rifles of the 
other side without undue losses, especially uader cover of dusk, or 
twilight, or of bad weather, or of the smoke of grass fires, or behind 
droves of cattle, or disguised in hostile uniforms. However, the pos- 
sibility of charging home in open order in the face of modern firearms 
haa been clearly shown, and, as modern infantry is likely to be widely 
extended for a considerable period during a battle, it opens the door 
to a revival of more distinct cavalry action or participation in future 
battles, especially if cavalry move forward atspeed, in more or less 
loose formation against used-up or surprised extended infantry and not 
in such solid masses in the past. Unsupported extended troops will 
run a special danger in this respect. ‘This opens up an interesting 
line of thought which we cannot here pursue further. However it may 
be pointed out that General French galloped in mass through the Boer 
lines on his way to Kimberley, and DeWet similarly galloped in a 
loose mass through our lines at Springhaan Pass. 

For a cavalry charge to be effective the advancing horsemen must 
not be too much separated or else the charge will lose in that all-impor- 
tant factor, moral effect; and further the number of men chargin 
must be sufficiently great relatively to the moral and material stent 
of the foe attacked. At Talana Hill the pursuing squadron was far too 
small to effect anything serious, and was consequently soon surrounded" 
and captured by Boer forces that had not been demoralized, while at 
Elaandslaagte good work was done by our cavalry as theis numbers 
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were in Letter proportion to the enemy who wascharged. Soon after 
this fight the cavalry degenerated, for the reasons already stated, and 
became emerged iuto the large number of mounted infantry they 
became associated with ; and so practically disappeared as cavalry. 


It must be remembered that an army suffers out of all proportion 
for any want it may have of cavalry proper, trained to reconnaissance 
and intelligence service. And this has been our condition in South 
Africa. And the difficulties of this work were greatly added to by our 
having no knowledge of the languages of the country and no reliable 
maps, and by the natives having no confidence in the success of our 
arms. The enemy, on the other hand, were adi well mounted for their 
purpose and highly mobile, were acting in country well known to them, 
and among a sympathetic people who supplied their needs freely and 
seported all our doings. 

In this discussion we must remember that though the mounted 
infantry in South Africa were mounted on ponies and horses, yet such 
a means for increasing their mobility is not an essential one ; infantry 
can be, and have been, conveyed in carts and wagons, and on camels, 
to increase their mobility, and may nowadays be mounted on bicycles 
and auto-mobiles where a suitable road system exists. Troops tran- 
sported in carts and wagons come in fresher at the end of a maich than 
those who have ridden, and can carry more with them while saving the 
horses, but then roads are essential. It was the absence of roads in 
South Africa that necessitated all our mounted infantry there being 
mounted on horses, It has been suggested that modile infantry is a 
more comprehensive term than mounted infantry, but the latter term 
has now come into such common use that it seems hardly wise to try 
and change the term since infantry must be ‘‘mounted” on wheeled 
vehicles of some kind if they do not ride. 


The origin of mounted infantry arose in the demand for a rapidly 
moving force of infantry capable of acting with (but not inthe place 
of) cavalry in order to relieve the latter of duties that could be equally 
well performed by infantry. Such mounted infantry must therefore 
be capable of covering considerable distances at speed in order to seize 
and hold important points, or to perform other duties that cavalry 
would otherwise be called upon to perform to the detriment of their 
ptimary duty of reconnaissance and intelligence service. But up to 
the present there has not been in any army a permanent organisa- 
tion for mcunted infantry. The Boer war will probably lead to such 
an organisation being formed on a more or less permanent footing. 

We are now in a position to point out the differences that differen- 
tiate cavalry proper from mounted infantry, and it will be seen that 
these differences are to be found in the relative characteristics of their 
means of mobile conveyance, in the nature of their respective duties, 
and in the methods required to carry them out, The chief differences 
may be classified under four heads. 

(1) The first difference between cavalry proper and mounted infant. 
sy lies in the character of their mounts. Cavalry must always be mounted 
on horses; mounted infantry may be mounted on wheeled vehicles, 
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But supposing that both are to be mounted on horses, then as cavalry 
have to move over wide stretches of country, in carrying out their 
arduous and trying reconnaissance duties for which they are specially 
trained, they must be given strong, active and well trained horses for 
the purpose. But when an adequate cavalry and artillery force has 
to be provided, the number of horses available for these arms, and for 

roviding the necessary remounts for them, are limited in quantity. 
Mounted infantry, on the other hand, do not require anything like 
such good or well trained horses, and consequently they may be given 
such horses and ponies as are not fitted for cavalry or artillery work. 
These smaller horses are, moreover, more easily mounted, which is an 
important consideration. The Boers would have nothing to do with 
a horse over 15 hands in height: This distribution of mounts is also 
desirable for financial reasons. We must remember that mounted in- 
fantry are infantry pure and simple, and are not trained in peace-time 
to the work of cavalry reconnaissance and scouting, and, from what 
has been said, nor is it desirable to do so. But the lack of cavalry in 
South Africa, and the wastage of their horses, compelled us to make 
use of untrained mounted infantry in the peculiar reconnoitring work of 
cavalry, with the result that it was badly done and we suffered heavily 
in consequence, 


(a) The second difference between cavalry proper and mounted ine 
fantry lies, or should lie, in the importance that they should respec- 
tively attach to their means of conveyances. A cavalryman separated 
from his horse is no longer a cavalryman, and while on foot can only 
make a bad infantryman. Moreover a cavalryman should be pri- 
marily a trained scout, and unless he is made use of as such his main 
purpose and réle is gone. But a mounted infantryman separated from 
his mount is still an infantryman, and can act as such. Moreover he 
should be primarily a trained rifleman and fighter on foot. Conse- 
quently the relative importance of the means of conveyance is very 
different in each case. Cavalry can only safely dismount three out of 
every four men, besides leaving a mounted detachment to protect the 
led horses, which should be concealed behind cover. But with mounted 
infantry every man ought to be available for a serious fight; their 
means of conveyance has done its duty in getting the men tu the battle- 
field, and it should then be discarded for the time being, while being 
herded or parked under a few care-takers. If this is not done the 
mounted infantry will soon ape being bad cavalry and will learn to 
think so much of the safety of their means of conveyance, as to make 
them inefficient fighters, ¢.g., the disaster st Tweebosch where General 
Mcetheun was taken prisoner,—half his force apparently made for their 
horses and cleared off instead of stopping to fight although the Boer 
force was but little stronger than ours. If these men had not thought 
so much of their horses they might have saved the day. In South 
Africa the paucity of cavalry made the mounted infantry, who had to 
do cavalry work, think more of their horses than they should have done, 
and this fact seriously impaired their utility on many occasions. The 
Boer horses were trained to stand still when left alone, and were left 
in charge of afew Kaffir boys. The Boers made the mistake of thinking 
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too much of their horses, and so. generally cleared off in the face 
of approaching danger with the result that they never gained any 
such decisive tactical result as could influence the course of the war. 
This negative tactical procedure of the Boers limited their powers of 
fnjury, luckily for us, but their example is one to be avoided, not 
followed. If the means of conveyance of a corps of mounted infantry 
is captured or destroyed, they can still act as infantry, and, from the 
character of their mounts, they are far more easily remounted than 
cavalry. 

(3) The third difference between cavalry proper and mounted in- 
fantry lies in their mode of fighting. Cavalry are nowadays raised, 
organized,and trained primarily for reconnaissance and scouting duties, 
and for catrying out a decisive charge in mass o#/y when a favourable 
opportunity occurs. Cavalry proper may have to act dismounted with 
firearms, but their fire-action can only be a makeshift because they 
must consider their horses, and because while separated from their 
horses they can hardly be called cavalry, but inferior infantry. Cavalry 
are too valuable for other purposes to be used up in imitating infantry 
in their special mode of fighting. The most that they should be expect- 
ed to do when dismounted isto form a thin skirmishing line for a 
temporary purpose, and then only chiefly for defensive purposes, As 
cavalry have no bayonets they should never be expected to seriously 
press home an attack on foot except under very exceptional circum- 
stances. Their dismounted fire-action should, therefore, be more defen- 
sive than offensive in character. It must be remembered that cavalry 
are specially trained men who cannot be replaced, and so if they can- 
not opportunely charge home under favourable conditions they must try 
and get within range of the enemy (on his flank if possible), and utilize 
their firearms until a favourable opportunity offers for mounted shock 
action. Mounted infantry, on the other hand, should hardly ever think 
of charging on horseback as a normal mode of fighting. If they do 
charge on horseback towards an enemy it would be more for the pur- . 
pose of approaching him rapidly so as to prevent undue losses, and then 
to dismount for the fire-fight from behind cover. The mounted infantry 
having bayonets would endeavour to carry out their fire-fight and 
approach so as to render a decisive bayonet attack or cavalry charge 
feasible and possible. Further the relatively weak character of the 
conveyance Of mounted infantry precludes, as arule, any idea of any 
rapid movement (such as the gallop) over any considerable distance, 
Hie as cavalry are expected to make, without seriously blowing their 

orses, 

(4) The fourth difference between cavalry proper and mounted in- 
fantry lies in their respective general réles in the field. As has already 
been pointed out the mounted troops in advance of an army have a 
double duty to perform, vz., (2) procuring information and (4) afford- 
ing protection. Mounted infantry are not trained in the first of 
these duties, nor can they be without seriously interfering with their 
utility as infantry, because the spirit of the cunning scout aud of the 
bold fighter are quite opposite in character and require different modes 
of training to cultivate them. The cavalry should only rush into an 
infantry fight after any real danger from doing so has passed, that is 

J—u 
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after the enemy has been thoroughly demoralized and made incapable 
of serious resistance. Hence the duties of scouting and protecting 
indicate both the respective réles of cavalry and mounted infantry,— 
when cach is present in adequate strength,-and their proper con- 
necticn for mutual co-operation. It is wrong to use mounted infantry 
for reconnaissance work whenever it can be avoided, since neither they 
nor their horses are trained or fitted for it. This reconnaissance work 
should be left to the trained and better mounted cavalry, but the work 
of protection can be, and should be, well left to mounted infantry wha 
should follow sufficiently close behind the cavalry screen to enable 
them to support it aad prevent its being seriously broken through at 
any part. If mounted infantry are not forthcoming for this work, 
then the cavalry must perforce do the double duty at the cost of 
shortening the scouting line and a greater expenditure of energy and 
wastage of horsefiesh, 

Consequently the normal dultes of cavalry are the strategical 
reconnaissance and the decisive charge when a favourable opportunity 
arises, dismounted fire action being only made use of as a makeshift 
in the absence of infantry ; and the normal duties of mounted infan- 
try are the tactical protection of the wide-spread strategical scouting 
line and the dismounted tactical reconnaissance and attack of posi- 
tions. Both of these sets of duties are of essential importance, and 
hence, as cavalry proper cannot be replaced if once destroyed, we 
must conclude that, to obtain the best results in the field, both cavalry 

“and mounted infantry are nowadays necessary, each in adequate 
numbers and working together in harmonions combination. 

It may be here stated that if specially trained orderlies or messen- 
gers (mounted on ponies, or bicycles, or auto-mobiles, etc.) are not at- 
tached to the cavalry for the sure transmission of the information 
collected, then this work should be undertaken by tre mounted infan- 
try, who should invariably relieve the cavalry of every duty that it is 
possible for them to do without impairing the efficiency of the arduous 
and trying scouting work. 

Naturally when mounted infantry are mounted on ponies and horses 
they have many features and duties in common with cavalry, such as 
the feeding, watering, andcare of their animals; the fitting of sad- 
dlery and shoes ; the question of the weights to be carried ; the need 
of remounts and of measures for reducing the wastage of horseflesh ; 
need of being able to read country and maps and signs of the enemy : 
the crossing of rivers ; the range of vision and need of field-glasses, 
etc. But we are not so much concerned here with what cavalry 
and mounted infantry have in common as with what differentiates 
them from one another, since so much haziness exists about this impor- 
tant subject and so many superficial opinions have been formed about 
it integard tothe Boer war. There are many duties which cavalry 
and mounted infantry can carry out in common, though they would 
carry them out in very different ways, and some could be done better 
by one arm than by the other ; we can instance such common duties 
as— 

(1) to seize and hold distant strategical points ; 

(2) to relieve distant hard pressed trcops ; 
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(3) to turn and attack the flanks andrear of hostile positions* 
or to bring a flank or enfilade or rear fire to bear on then; 


(4) to aid in the pursuit of a beaten foe; 

(5) to escort convoys; 

(6) to collect supplies ; 

(7) to form flying columns and carry out distant raids; 

(8) to drive off the enemy’s troops delaying a march ; 

(g) to delay at a distance the advance of an enemy or of hostile 
reinforcements, and to harry his columns ; 

(to) to act as advanced, flank and rear guards; 

(11) to take up outposts until relieved ; 

(12) to act as mounted patrols to outposts or as messengers or 
orderlies ; 

(13) to escort artillery in battle. 


Most of these duties could be better done by the cheaper and 
more easily raised mounted infantry than by the more expensive and 
more difficultly raised cavalry. But it is only trained cavalry who 
can efficiently carry out the advanced reconnaissance and scouting 
work, though mounted infantry can well relieve it of the protective 
and messenger duties in connection with this work, and give the 
scouting cavalry such asolid backing as will enable it to greatly 
extend its sphere of operations, and therefore usefulness. On the 
other hand, mounted infantry will probably find a very large sphere 
of uscfulness in battle in rapidly reinforcing gaps in the line of battle 
and in prolonging flanks,— duties which cavalry could not be expected 
to perform with much efficiency from the very character of their 
training. 

As the value of all mounted troops depends on their mobility, their 
baggage and reserve ammunition must be as equally mobile as_them- 
selves by making use of spare horses and ponies or light carts. In 
some of the Boer commandos each man had three horses and their 
mobility was extraordinary, The transport and reserve ammunition 
of the smaller units of the mounted corps and their internal adminis- 
tration should be on sucha footing as will enable them to be readily 
detached without dislocating the administrative arrangements of the 
larger units that provide them.f 

We can now state more or less clearly the proper employment 
of cavalry and mounted infantry in future wars, These we have to 
consider off and on the battlefield. 

The proper employment of cavalry off the battlefield consists 
in reconnaissance and scouting, and for this the men and officers 
should be specially trained, including the collection and transmission 
of information to the rear, and the working of telegraphs, signalling, 
balloons and carrier-pigeons. This work includes the inspection of 


* The great mistake we invariably made in South Africa was in not striking far 
enough to the rear; we almost invariably made for the ends of the flanks instead of 
striking well in rear of them, 

| This method is adopted for Royal Engineers and Sapper and Miner Companies, 
whose unit of organization is the company. 
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telegraph, post and newspaper offices, the art of questioning inhabi- 
tants, reading signs of the enemy, map reading, collection of supplies, 
etc. All this requires a considerable organization and technical 
knowledge of a special character. If cavalry have to carry out the 
protective as well as the scouting duties, then they should have trained 
mounted orderlies or cyclists attached to them for transmitting the 
collected information to the rear so as to save the cavalry as much as 
possible for higher duties. 

Naturally the difficulty of securing combined action over a wide 
front will be very great, and this difficulty can only be minimised by con- 
stant practice in peace-time, and by a full use of the aids of telegraphy, 
signalling, balloons, etc., as an organised part of the strategic cavalry 
units, 

The proper employment of cavalry on the battlefield consists in 
the dismounted fire action in a fire-fight and mounted shock action io 
acharge. When cavalry have to dismount and take part in a fire 
action, they must not press forward seriously like infantry would, as 
cavalry have no bayoncts, and are toovaluable for other purposes to 
be used insuch a way, since they are specially trained men who can- 
not be replaced. And those occasions on which cavalry may be called 
upon to dismount to use their firearms are never likely to be of 
such a serious tactical nature as will affect the course of the opera- 
tions. When cavalry can charge home in mass (loosely against 
infantry or in solid lines against cavalry) without undue losses they 
should do sofrom the great moral and smashing effects of such 
charges, The conditions for the successful carrying out of cavalry 
charges have been already alluded to, and if cavalry cannot find a 
good opportunity for doing this without crippling losses, they 
can still make use of their firearms dismounted while waiting fora 
favourable opportunity for charging home. 

The weapons for cavalry must be (1) a firearm and (2) a sword 
or lance.* Asregards the latter, the lance is generally considered as 
a queen of weapons ina charge, but the charging of cavalry in battle, 
which was at one time considered as ¢he primary réle of cavalry, has 
nowadays become relegated toa secondary position. ‘The primary 
work of cavalry nowadays is reconnoitring and scouting, and for this 
work, as well as for dismounted work, the lance is most unwieldy, 
and it is moreover so inconvenient a weapon ina mélée that it 1s 
common to find the rear rank of a squadron armed with swords when the 
frontrank have lances. Our forefathers, who were essentially horsemen 
and swordsmen of a high type, invariably used a long, straight and fairly 
light rapier or sword, in fact a miniature lance, A lance at rest can be 
easily moved towards the swordsman’s right, or the latcer’s left, in 
parrying with the sword and the sword point brought into play at the 
sametime. And if this was practised, under field conditions, the lance 
would probably not be held in such repute as it now is when opposed 
to swords designed and used for cutting. 

The lance also is heavier than a sword and is less easily carried. 

The carriage of the weapons has also to be considered. ‘The fire- 
asm should be slung to the man and not carried in a bucket which only 


* Itis probable:hat the claims of the revolver as the cavalry “ hand weapon” 
may be revived under modern conditions. 
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impedes the horse's movements and so assists in fatiguing it. Further 
if a cavalryman is dismounted by being thrown he still has his firearm 
if it is slung on him ; his ammunition would be carried in a bandolier 
and his sword on the saddle on the offside. This leaves the man 
free when dismounted and able to mount on either side. These pro- 
posals were made by a committee assembled by Lord Roberts after 
the experience of two years’ fighting in Afghanistan (1878-1880). 
The saddle should Le made much lighter than it is at present, and this 
could be easily done if less was carried on the horse, and more carried 
on carts or extra pack ponies or horses. Many cast horses could be 
utilised for some years in this manner with economy to the State. 

Of course cavalry must be organized into distinct bodies. And 
there is nothing to be said particularly against the present organization. 

As regards the training of cavalry, we see from what has been 
said, that every individual cavalryman should be specially trained as a 
scout, both in mind and body. He should be taught how to act in- 
dependently, but in co-operation and in accordance with the general idea. 
He should be able to read ground, maps, and signs of the enemy, and 
know how to make use of ground and cover. He requires good eyesight 
and hearing, should be able to send and read signals, and taught to copy 
the cunning of wild animals. As scouting isa gift, it can only i 
carried on toa high degree by the few men. Consequently the 
Germans have adopted the principle of collecting together the 
specially gifted men as special scouts in each squadronand giving them 
a distinctive uniform. Major-General Baden-Powells’ work on scout- 
ing can only be realised by a few men only. A good field-glass should 
be carried by every officer and non-commissioned officer of cavalry. 

The cavalryman’s horse must also be specially selected and 
trained. It must be upto the work and of a quiet disposition and 
trained to stand still when left alone, to move with ease over rough 
ground, to lead well, and to feed by grazing. 

Besides the above, the cavalryman and his horse must be ¢rained in 
collective action for manceuvring and for carrying out a charge, 

Officers’ patrols (presumably well mounted) will’not under the 
mew conditions be used so much asin the past. But, if used cunningly, 
they may be employed to find out if the enemy is present in certain 
localities beyond the limits of the strategical front being reconnoitred 
by the cavalry. 

The proper employment of mounted infantry off the battlefield 
consists in carrying out the protective duties of reconnaissance work 
in support of the scouting cavalry. They should also, in the absence 
of special orderlies raised and trained for the purpose carry out the 
duty of transmitting the collected information tothe rear. As regards 
the proper employment of mounted infantry onthe battlefield they 
should only fight on foot as infantry and never attack mounted. Their 
means of conveyance is only intended to carry them tothe place of 
combat, and, once arrived there, nearly every man should be available 
for the fight by herding or parking the means of conveyance under a 
few caretakers. . 

The bhi fed of mounted infantry arc the rifleand bayonet. The 
Jatter should be carried horizontally on the waist belt at the back like 
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a hunting knife, so as to be out of the way in mounting from either side 
of a pony. The ammunition should be carried in a bandolier and the 
rifle carried by the man in some convenient way. 

In order that mounted infantry may be successfully used in the 
field they should be organised, equipped and trained in peace-time, 
and given properly trained animals and carefully taught how to look 
after them. This latter point is a very important one to prevent 
undue wastage of horseflesh. The saddlery should be of the simplest 
character possible. 

Up to the present there has not been any permanent mounted 
infantry organization for fear of their aping and becoming indifferent 
cavalry. In South Africa the mounted infantry were extem- 
porised and were quite untrained when first raised, though later 
on they became more or less expert under the rude lessons of 
experience. Butthe war has shown that some kind of organization 
is necessary for mounted infantry, who have proved their utility and 
necessity for war. However, financial considerations must be borne in 
mind. Mounted infantry need not always be mounted on horses and there 
is the danger of permanent corps aping to be cavalry. General Bengough 
has perhaps made the best proposal, v/s. to attach a oth com- 
pany of mounted infautry to certain suitably stationed battalions. 
The whole of this company need not be mounted in peace-time. This 
will provide the battalions concerned with means to protect them- 
selves on the line of march by men belonging to the battalions. 
Owing to the range and efficiency of modern rifles there is no doubt 
that all scouting duties on the march must be carried out by mounted 
men, if a force is to move rapidly and in safety. General Bengough’s 
proposed organization is a good one for this. When the battalions are 
brigaded, the mounted companies can be assembled for common 
action under a nominated leader of experience. These companies can 
be divided and made the nucleus for adding such additional men as 
may have been previously trained and had been relegated to the dis- 
mounted companies of the battalion. 

As regards the training of mounted infantry, they need not be taught 
more than ordinary infantry, beyond the riding and care of their horses 
and the performance of messenger duties for carrying information. 
A Boer officer described our mounted infantry in South Africa at the 
beginning of the war as spending their time in holding their hats on. 

Where mounted intantry are extemporised for the occasion they are 
of but little real use for some time afterwards. There isa great 
tendency for financial reasons to accept the principle of extemporised 
formations. As mounted infantry are more easily raised, equipped 
and trained than cavalry, volunteer and irregular corps are better 
adapted for mounted infantry than for cavalry which requires very 
highly trained men and horses, and better horses and better riders 
than can be expected with mounted infantry. But there is one great 
objection to extemporised formation of raw personnel, and that is 
the men do not receive sufficient training to acquire the proper 
military instincts for assuring secant and for making and meeting 
stratagems, however good shots and riders they may be. Mounted 
infantry should of course be able to shoot well and to ride suffi- 
ciently well to manceuvre with fair order. One effect of modern 
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weapons with smokeless powder is to increase the necessity of train- 
ing all troops in the art of laying and preventing ambuscades and 
surprises, and of reading signs of the enemy. These subjects require 
Close study and practice. 

The mounted infantryman’s horse should be of quiet disposition 
and trained to stand still when left alone, to move with ease over rough 
ground, to lead well, and to feed while grazing, both when alone and 
when with others. 

Matters common to both cavalry and mounted infantry—The 
great amount of physical work that has to be performed by mounted 
troops, under adverse circumstances of climate, feeding, housing, etc., 
points to the need of a/ways considering the loads to be carried, the 
relieving of the hors¢ of all unnecessary fatigue and exposure, the 
periodic refitting of the saddlery, and the best kind of man and horse 
fitted for the work. Short cobby horses did best in South Africa, but 
they should not carry more than 15 to 16 stone. For the preventible 
reasons already stated the wastage in horseflesh in South Africa was 
enormous, Hard and long marches over bad country, heavy loading, 
overworking, insufficient and indifferent feeding, want of care and shoe- 
ing, trying weather, bad condition, etc., killed off our trained horses in 
thousands which were only replaced by ill-trained or non-trained horses 
that prevented the work of reconnaissance, etc., being properly done. 
The wastage of horseflesh in South Africa shows the price that has 
to be paid for mobility if we do not, at the outset of a war, provide 
sufficient trained cavalry and mounted infantry for the work they have 
todo, and take sufficient care of them in every way. A body of 70,000 
mounted and trained men and horsesat the outset of the war would 
have told a very different story ; however it is easy to be wise after the 
event. But in any case an adequate supply of trained men and horses 
is required in every war to easily replace casualties and wastage. 

The mobility of all mounted troops depends on the strength and 
endurance of their horses, and this strength and endurance 
rapidly diminishes under bad feeding, bad care, badly fitting 
saddlery, overloading, exposure to trying weather, continuous hard- 
work, insufficient rest, etc. The absence of any adequate peace 
training in,our army prevented our troops learning how to husband 
the strength of these horses, and to realise the enormous value of rid- 
ing light and carrying all necessaries on spare animals or light carts. 
Continuous exercise and training is needed to increase the powers of 
endurance of both men and horses; to get good results, trained and fit 
men and Lorses are required; and this is more necessary for cavalry 
than for mounted infantry. All training should be over rough country. 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. Rolleston of the 3rd Imperial Yeomanry has 
pointed out that the moderate rider could never have a chance with 
such born riders as the Boers, and that the only arm to deal adequately 
withthem on many occasions was trained cavalry charging weapon in 
hand, In the official report on the Imperial Yeomanry it is suggested. 
that Yeomanry officers should be periodically attached to cavalry regi- 
ments for instruction. This latter recommendation is rather a dangerous 
One since it may induce such officers to imitate cavalry tactics, but 
the report advocates the rifle as the weapon for Yeomanry. 
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If cavalry have to carry out both reconnoitring and protective work, 
experience has shown that they should nowadays number jth to 
3th of the whole force that takes the field, supposing this force to 
be a large one,* and the country favourable for cavalry action. If 
the protective duties are to be carried out by trained inounted 
infantry thenthe cavalry may be ¢th to 3ch of the whole force, con- 
sidering the greater difficulty of their work in the face of the containing 
power of the modern magazine rifle and the invisibility conferred on 
the enemy by smokeless powder. A cavalry brigade might well be 
composed of two regiments of cavairy and two battalions of mount- 
ed infantry. Such a brigade, composed of 1,000 cavalry and 1,200 
mounted infantry,t could well reconnoitre a front of 15 miles, 
the scouts working in pairs, with each pair 200 yards apart, and only 
4th cf the cavalry scouting at a time, the remainder moving in 
support and providing reliefs. Guns would be added as required, and 
would march with the mounted infantry in rear. In addition to these, 
additional mounted infantry corps would be required for guarding the 
flanks and rear of a large column and for any special work, 


But given all the mounted troops required for a war, and granted 
that they are armed, mounted and equipped as they should be, there 
is still one thing wanting to enable them to be of any real use in war, 
vis., that in peacetime they should be constantly practised with 
Sull units in the work required of them in war, over long and widé 
stretches of country, and without any restrictions as to where they 
may or may not go other than those tmposed by the strategical and 
tactical ideas governing the operations. It is equally important that 
this training should be over rough ground and that it should be sys- 
tematic, continuous, and progressive, beginning at the individaal maa 
and horse and proceeding upwards, ever leading on to “ the playing 
together’’ of every man and horse and arm for the common 
good. Only for purpose of analytical study and elementary training 
are there any such things as special tactics for cavalry, artillery aod 
infantry. All higher battle training should be synthetical and 
depends on the self-sacrificing mutual co-operation of all arms and 
individuals for a common purpose. But if the nation refuses to give 
our army the necessary conditions of freedom of manceuvre for proper 
training then it must forbear criticisms on the shortcomings that must 
inevitably occur when brave lives are freely offered to save the nation 
from the consequences of its niggardly peace policy. If our army is 
less fitted for war than other European armies, it is largely due to the 
fact that it is not given the freedom of the land for the training that 
these latter armies have. Any field day will show how untrained 
our cavalry are at present tn ordinary reconnatssances and scouting 
work, though this is not owing to any want of zeal in the officers and 
men, but solely to the want of adequate opportunities for efficient train- 
ing in peace-time. 


* The proportion should be increased for a small force. 


+ This would mean cavalary regiments of 600 men, snd mounted infantry battalions 
of 800 men, originally to allow for the inevitable “ wastage” that always takes place is 
War, 
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By Major H, V. Cox, 21ST MADRAS PIONEERS. 


The German Army. 


Probably one of the first thoughts in the mind of every British 
Officer ordered to China in 1900 was that an opportunity was 
about to be offered him of studying at first hand part of that great 
machine called the German Army whose organization, methods and 
deeds have formed the groundwork of our military education for 
many years, Germany put roughly 20,000 men into North China, 
These were selected from 120,000 volunteers, so that one had every 
Teason to expect to see the pick of the army. 

German Cavalry.—There was one regiment about 600 strong in 
China. The men are too thick set and round in the leg to ride well. 

They were entirely mounted on Australian horses, specially pur- 
chased and shipped to China for the purpose. The horses were not 
given sufficient time to recover from the voyage before they were put 
into full work, and consequently never looked well, The feed, vis, 
15 Ibs. of grain and 7 Ibs. of hay, was scarcely likely to get Australian 
horses fit or to keep them so, 

The troopers carried lances, swords and carbines. The lance 
is hollow steel, to feet long and very unwieldy. The carbine is the 
Mauser, 1898 pattern, sighted to 1,200 yards. Forty-five rounds of ammu- 
nition is carried in a leather bandolier, and 30 rounds in the wallets, 


The cloth uniforms are well made and smart, the service uniform 
of a kind of yellow holland, was badly cut, and quite unsuited to active 
service. The boots are much too long and prevent the man from 
walking properly. The latest pattern of cavalry saddle is too flimsy 
for hard work and the leather is not of the best. 

The total dead weight, including arms, carried on the horse ig 
about 84 stone, the average weight of the trooper must be at least 18 
stone, so that the horse carries very seldom under 20 stone and often 


more. 

The Germans are not good horsemasters; their method of 
tiding must take a lot out of a horse, and their stable management is 
poor. 

Artsilery.—~The horses are smaller than ours, and were not in good 
condition, They were all specially purchased Australians as in the 
cavalry. ‘The batteries come into and go out of action very rapidly 
and the fire (at manceuvre) was extremely quick. The ammunition 
supply was not tactically sound as all the waggons crowded together 
just in rear of the battery in action, The poles ride very low; there ig 
no ammunition with the guns, 80 rounds per gun behind them. 

: Jan 
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The total weight behind the teams is said to be 33 cwt. The gallop is 
slow even on level ground, and the driving wanting in accuracy as 
well as dash, The rate of fire claimed is 6 rounds per gun per 
minute. 

Infantry. —The infantry composite regiments were made up from 
the volunteers for service in China, the men engaging to serve there 
for one year. Officers and men thus did not know each other, which 
possibly accounted for many curious occurrences. 

The regiment principally referred to in this article was composed 
of three companies from Bavaria, and one from Wurtemburg, each 
company being 200 strong with four officers. The company is inde- 
pendent in everything. It has its own armourer, three cooks, four shoe- 
makers, four tailors, and two bicycle orderlies—all soldiers, The 
Germans in China had no followers. The men were generally short but 
broad, deep-chested, and strong in the legs. 

Their cloth uniforms were smart and well made; no soldiers 
could look well in their service yellow holland. They wear the 
Blucher boot which gives no ease overthe instep, and one would 
think would be likely to gall the heel, though the officers say that this 
is not complained of. 

The company laundries, cookrooms, and bathhouse were excellent. 
The construction of the huts built for the men shewed a lamentable 
ignorance of what was wanted for an Eastern climate, and no doubt 
this socoaee for a good deal of the severe sickness they suffered 
from 


The huts seen by the writer were very long and narrow and the 
mcs bunks were in two rows, one above the other, ason board- 
ship. 

The rifle is the Mauser, 1898, sighted to 2,000 metres (2,250 yards): 
It has a very good sight protector, 

In marching order each man carries part of a brown canvas shelter 
tent and acanteen. The pack, a water-bottle, a spade, a great-coat, 
two pouches (black leather, oiled), 45 rounds in each, or a total weight 
of so Ibs. 

Inside the pack are three days’ biscuit rations (the biscuits are small 
and very good), 5 tin coffee, t tin vegetables, 1 tin compressed meat, a 
lint foot bandage, 14 inches square, which is said to be very popular, 
1 pair of lace boots, 1 flannel shirt, 3 brushes, 2 pairs of socks, 1 jersey, 
4 pair of drawers, a pull through and some grease. The pack is 
clumsy, drags on the shoulders, and is impossible in the tropics, Each 
bit of tente d’abris makes a rain coat, but this is too “gymmy”’ to be 
practical, 


Arecruit joins in October, joins his company in March of the 
following year, and the battalion in April or May. He is given his 
rifle a week after he first joins, and begins to shoot in six weeks, He 


fires 1§0 rounds a year, His pay is 55d. a day, doubled on service as 
is the pay of the officers, 


S— 
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The battalion possessed many fine, well-developed men of physique 
as good or possibly better than the crack corps of the English line ine 
fantry, but considering it wasa selection of one man out of six it 
had a surprising number of “weeds” and was far from level in 
physique. 

The under officers and non-commissioned officers appeared to be 
a fine and intelligent body of men. 


Great stress is laid upon exactitude of drill, precise handling of 
arms, matters such as the “‘ parader schritt”’, and ceremonial genere 
ally. A very great part of the time available for training the men is 
taken up with such things and, it will be found some day, is wasted. 

The officers work very hard, particularly the company officers 
The German officer has a tendency to stoutness early in life, which 
even hard work does not prevent. It is probably due to the habit 
of drinking beer of a mild sort, but in large quantities, 


It is now 30 years since the German Infantry engaged in serious 
war. Has their field training kept pace with the alteration in war 
since their glorious victories of 1870-71? ‘The British Army has 


had arude awakening; the Germans assuredly have theirs still to 
come. 


The writer witnessed several tactical exercises by German Infantry 
and will describe one of them. (See plan attached.) 


Two companies formed part of the advanced guard of an enemy 
advancing up the Peiho riverbank (right bank) towards Tientsin: a 
company, as an advanced post, covering the main road from Taku 
opposed the advance. 

The ground in front of the position occupied by the defence was 
open to about 800 yards from the position, and then intersected by 
deep ditches affording excellent cover. The attack moved in column 
over the plain having only a few scouts in front. 


The first extension took place at about 1,000 yards, and was only 
toone pace. This interval was kept to charging distance. Reserves 
and supports moved in close order, single rank, to about 700 yards 
from the position, and never extended beyond one pace, Reinforcee 
ments to the firing line moved up rapidly, but in bunches. The 
advance of the firing line was very rapid, and, as the weather was 
warm, and the men carried their packs, they were very blown, and 
the shooting must have suffered accordingly. The men threw theme 
selves down at halts, and rose to advance very quickly. Cover was 
only taken by those men in whose way it came (it could hardly be 
otherwise with so small an extension), and correct alignment was 
evidently considered most important, Firing was independent. 


This advance continued to 150 yards from the positionby rushes 
of about 50-80 yards at a time. Arrived there, both sides stood up and 
fired rapidly at each other for about two minutes. The defenders 
then ceased fire, and evacuated the position very deliberately. The 
attack doubled, equally deliberately, into the position and reformed, 
No attempt at an active defence was made though the embankment of 
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the Taku road close by afforded excellent cover, and a small party 
occupying it would have enfiladed all the cover used by the attack. 
The officers appeared perfectly satisfied with the tactics of both sides. 
This serene self-satisfaction is very remarkable in the German Army 
of to-day. : 

An intelligent native officer of the Indian Army was riding with 
the writer on this occasion. He said, “If we ever fight any one I 
hope they will attack us like that ; we should kill them all!” The 
finish of the show would have suited the Military Tournament at 
the Agricultural Hall. The whole proceedings were 30 years old, can 
one say more ? 

German Infantry always sing on the march, Itis a pity this 
is not more generally cultivated in our army. 


But it is German discipline that has above all been held up to 
us asa pattern of what discipline should be. 


It must have been so in 1870, there can be no doubt of that. 


A close observation extending for over a year has led the writer 
and many of his comrades to the conclusion that the German Army, 
while adhering strictly to the letter of the law in this matter, as 
exemplified by machine-like movement, rigid ceremonial, etc., on 
parade, has, toa great extent, lost the spirit of true discipline, by 
which is here meant that which makes a soldier actas he should when 
away from actual supervision, behave always as the representative 
of a civilized race to all around Fim, refrain from acting the bully, 
and take instinctively the side cf law, order, and humanity on all 
occasions. 

The attitude of the German soldier when among the Chinese, when 
in contact with the officers and soldiers of other armies than their 
own, and the fact that they constantly disturbed the rest, and endan- 
gered the lives of those who lived near their camps by indiscriminate 
and causeless firing at night when on sentry duty, were some of the 
causes which led to the above conclusion. 


The German hospitals were, according to competent authority, 
admirably equipped for the investigation of disease, but poorly provid- 
ed with means for its cure. As summer came on the men suffered 
terribly from dysentry, typhoid, and typhus, as many as 450 being 
in hospital in Tientsin out of a total strength of 1,600 orso. The 
men were not compelled to wear their sun helmets (which were evi- 
dently unpopular), they used to go about in small caps till they got 
thirsty, drink beer, and go out again into the burning sun only to 
acquire another thirst, and quench it again. By evening a man under 
such conditions is ready for any discase. This and overcrowded 
small barrackrooms would account for most of it. 


The German transport is large four-wheeled waggons; these are 
little use off a good road, and they made use of Chinese carts when 
moving out in the country. They had no pack transport. 
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The American Army. 


The American cavalry ride big horses, and look after them well. 

The saddle is simply a tree, and frame, witha leather seat. It 
has no flaps ; the men fold a blanket on the horse’s back, and bring 
the ends down between the inside of their legs and the horse’s side. 
They use the big toe capped Mexican stirrups and ride very long, 
with the leg almost straight. They use a very strong bit and have 
no bridoon rein. 

The troopers carry carbine, revolver and sword. Their tactics 
are far more those of mounted infantry than cavalry. For cavalry 
they want dash, are too calculating, and failed to grasp the one or 
two opportunities they had of acting mounted in North China. 

All ranks wear a slouch felt hat, dark-blue jacket, and light blue 
breeches with white stripe, long gaiters of canvas laced up the side, 
and lace ankle-boots. Their cloth uniforms are not well made, and 
look “skimpy” in cut. In hot weather they wear khaki, similar to 
our own, The writer saw no American artillery in North China. 


The physique of the American Infantry is good ; the average height 
of the men greater than any other army. Their uniform is very 
similar to the cavalry, with no stripe on the leg. 

Theyare armed with the Krag Jorgensen Magazine rifle, 1898 
pattern; it takes five cartridges in the magazine, the shape of which is 
that of a tray which slips in and out under the right of the action. 
There isa rotatory lift from the edge of this tray, to raise the cartridge 
into the breech. The cut-off is very like a sporting safety bolt. The 
rifle is sighted up to 1,800 yards. ‘heir sling is an excellent one, and 
fastened low down on both barrel and butt, so that the rifle slings 
comfortably. One hundred cartridges are carried in a double row in 
a black web belt round the waist ; this is very comfortable to wear as 
there is no weight on the shoulders, or across the chest; the belt has 
an excellent buckle. An American recruit fires 300 rounds his first 
year, and 150 each year afterwards. The men enlist for three years, 
but can re-engage, and serve up to 30 years, after which they are 
taken care of by the State. The men’s packs are made of canvas, and 
contain in full marching order— 

One grey army blanket. 

One dark-blue shirt (worn without a ccat in hot weather), 
One pair of drawers. 

One under shirt. 

Two uprights for a shelter tent are strapped on to the pack, and 
half a shelter tent is wrapped round the great coat on top of the pack. 
A fryingpan, plate and mug in tin and fitting into each other go 
above. ‘The total weight is 56 Ibs. 

Each soldier has a “poncho,” #.e,, a waterproof shcet with studs 
and clip buttons all round it, and a hole in the middle (with covering 
flaps) for head; it thus makes a waterproof cloak, The pack is sel- 
dom worn ; never for marching in warm weather. 
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The American light marching order, which is generally ordered 


is 
; ee blanket rolled en banderole, with pegs and sticks for shelter 
inside. 

The bayonet is slung on the waistbelt. 

The havresack and water-bottle are exceptionally good, and are 
slung across the chest by the strips of broad leather with brass hooks 
at each end. 

The men get £ 2-12-0a month, or nearly 1s. od. a day in America 
and 20 per cent. extra on service. , 

All movements and words of command are very simple and practi- 
cal, the men handle their arms smartly. The salute istrom the slope 
by bringing the disengaged hand across to the small of the butt. 

The American troops were very well done in the matters of 
rations, cookhouses and dining rooms. Each man in China hada 
small camp cot. 

Their commissariat system is excellent, Each company has a credit 
and debit account with the Commissary, and can thus draw what it 
likes up to its credit. This leads to a varied diet, and apparently 
does not produce disputes which one would have thought possible, 

The stores are first rate and very cheap, Officers, as well as com- 
panies, have the privilege of purchasing stores anywhere in the world 
at New York prices. . 

The American tactics are faulty, the men “bunch” in extended 
order under fire, and lost heavily outside Tientsin in consequence, 

The strongest and most noticeable point about the American sol- 
dier is his discipline and independence. American discipline was a 
brilliant example to the rest of the allies, and the individual soldier 
acts at once “ off his own bat” and takes the side of law and order in 
the most prompt and practical way. 

One night two soldiers (of another nation) had got intoa house 
occupied by two civilians in Peking, and refused to leave. They 
evidently meant looting, and had probably been drinking. One civilian 
slipped away to the American guard close by and returned quickly 
with a corporal and two men, to find the would-be looters about to 
attack his friend with their bayonets. On hearing the guard coming 
both looters bolted. The corporal said to the civilian: “Stand aside 
Mr.” Went down on his knee, and shot one of the robbers through 
both thighs !!_ Thomas Atkins under the same circumstances would 
have run himself to a standstill after them, and probably both would 
have got away. 

The good feeling between all ranks of the American and British 
armies in China waz most marked, and their companionship under 
arms and as allies is never likely to be forgotten by those who served 
in China in either army. 

The American transport in China consisted of large four-wheeled 
waggons, drawn by magnificent mules about 13 hands high and often 
driven by a negro. 

These waggons are not much used over rough country and the 
Americans then used Chinese carts, 

The writer saw no American pack transport in the country. 
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The Fapanese Army. 


Before going into details as to the three arms of the Japanese forces 
in North China it may be stated broadly that their discipline was 
very good, their bravery undoubted, their equipment generally well 
suited to the country they were serving in, and their treatment of 
the Chinese probably better than that of any other troops. This last 
possibly because they understood them best, for which the following 
feasons would account :— 


Ist, their recent war with China. 
2nd, the identity of the written languages, 
3rd, the similarity in race, 


The Japanese cavalry are the least useful part of their army; 
almost all the men are too short and too round in the leg to ride well. 
They are mounted on underbred, straight shouldered, ill-mannered 
pa from 13-2 to 14-2 high. The ponies are badly broken and 

adly bitted. The Government has breeding farms, but purchases 
largely. Ponies are purchased from3 to 4 years old, and cost an 
average of 200 rupees. They are shod (very badly!) on all four feet. 
The regulation feed is 14 lbs. of grain (half a mash of beans, and half 
barley) and to Ibs, of hay, 


The Japanese are bad horsemasters, and have no idea of stable 
management, 


The troopers wear white in summer, (khaki is about to be 
introduced) and cloth in winter, black butcher boots and a round 
peaked cap. Their cloth uniforms are badly made and ill fitted. They 
are a bad copy of French hussar uniforms, 


The men are armed with a repeating Murata carbine, which they 
carry slung ; itis sighted to 1,500 metres (1,646 yards). It has a" cut 
off.” A small light sword, slightly curved, is worn on a long sling belt ; 
the sword has a useful catch in the handle to keep it in the scabbard. 
The scabbard is made of steel, the grip of the sword is of wood, and 
the handle has a small brass guard, A pouch containing 30 rounds is 
slung over the same shoulder as the carbine, The trooper carries 
three days’ rations in his holsters, and two canvas saddle bags, 


The total weight on the pony is about 55 stone. 


The Japanese cavalry drill and tactics appear to be much the same as 
those of other armies ; but the men know little of scouting, (their own 
country is not suited to it), and would certainly be of no value in “shock”, 
though individually as brave as lions, ‘The military authorities 
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would do wellto turn the whole into mounted infantry, selecting 
carefully only light men, better shaped for riding than they generally 
are. They would then be very useful. 

Field Artillery.—The teams (6 ponies) are drawn from the same 
stamp of animal the cavalry ride. They are not up to their work, 
and cannot move fast. 

They use black breast harness, oiled, and black buckles, 

There are six guns ina battery ; rifled, breech-loaders, made in 
Japan, Krupp pattern, sighted to 3,900 metres (4,000 yards). The 
pole rides very low, being only 18” off the ground at rest. The total 
weight behind the teams is 2,000 kilos (40 cwt.). All non-commis- 
sioned officers carry a Smith and Wesson’s nickel plated revolver, 
and a pair of French field-glases, 

Guns are kept clean, but the remainder of the equipment and 
carriages are allowed to more or less shift for themselves, 

Uniforms are similar to the cavalry, but in dark-blue cloth without 
braid. = 

The Japanese Infantry isthe backbone of the army. The Japan- 
ese isan excellent marcher, a broad and deep-chested man with 
stout legs. An ideal small infantry soldier. He is always cheerful, 
adapts himself easilyto circumstances, and his wants are few and 
easily satisfied. 

The infantry is armed with the Murata repeater rifle, 10 cartidges 
under the barrel ; they are to be re-armed shortly with a magazine 
rifle by the same inventor, Their rifles are made in Japan. They are 
light to handle and come up well. Weight 4 kilos (8#lbs.). The men 
carry 120 rounds, go in three pouches, 30 in the pack. The pack is 
similar to the French one, covered with cowskin, with the bait 
outwards, the greatcoat is rolled on top of the pack, and an alu- 
minium canteen is fastened behind the pack. Inside the pack is 
carried the soldier’s kit, and two days’ dry rations ; the latter consists 
of parched rice and dried meat wrapped in oilcloth. An emergency 
ration of dried fish is also carried. It is as hard as a deal board, 
and looks most uninviting. 

The uniform (cloth) is dark-blue, with the coat cut very short, 
a low shoe and long holland gaiters buttoned up to the knee. 

On the march to Peking (in hot weather) the pack was discarded, 
and along canvas bag was worn en banderole, It contained 3° 
founds, two days’ dry rations, and a change of clothes. 

A soldier’s kit consists ofs= 

2 pairs heelless socks, 
2 flannel shirts. 

2 flannel kummerbands, 
@ jerseys. 

2 handkerchiefs, 

8 spare pair of shoes. 
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Total weight of the full pack is 16 kilos (354Ibs). 

Sentries are only kept one hour on their posts, 

Throughout the army men serve three years followed by seven in 
the reserve. 

Conscription does not press heavily on the nation. 

Nowadays the “Saumarai” are not thought to be any better 
fighting men than the rest of the nation, though 50 years ago they 


* formed its soldiers entirely. 


The soldier’s pay is 66 cents in 10 days or about 4 shillings a 
month ; but all kit is free, and stoppages unknown, Country wine 
and cigarettes are included in the ration. 

The soldier’s ration is 14lbs. of bread and vegetables, or rice and 


_ 4¥lb.of meat. Tea is also supplied ad /14, 


The infantry tactics and drill are copied from the German; hence 
great stress is laid on correct movement, and steady drill, also, asa 


‘ consequence, extension in attack, or under fire is not nearly wide 


enough, The Japanese suffered severely for this on several occasions 
in China and would have been repulsed, or checked, once or twice had 
it not been for their great personal bravery, and contempt for death, 

Imitation of German methods is carried to ridiculous excess, 
The writer saw a party of Japanese (dismounted) cavalry soldiers 
being made to learn the “ parader schrit ” (German high parade step), 
The little stout men in their quaint hussar uniforms and riding boots 
looked very comic, and it must be added the absurdity of the situation 
evidently struck them as much as any one else. The Japanese have a 
strong and saving sense of humour! The Japanese hospital equipment 
was as good, if not better, than any in China, thoroughly up to date, 
field sterilizers, and distillers, X-rays, and acetylene  searchlights, 
etc. Their surgical instruments were of the very best, and much 
envied by Our own medical men. The sick wear a white cotton 
dressing gown (padded in winter) with a Geneva cross on the left 
breast, and look very clean and comfortable. 

Kitchens and bathrooms in hospitals and barracks were very 
good and clean, The bath isa passion with the Japanese and they 
bathe in water so hot that it would burn a European badly. 

Their transport department used Chinese carts largely. They 
have also small two-wheeled platform carts of their own made, of 
wood, too light and flimsy for anything but good roads, They are 
drawn either by hand or a single pony. 

They have also pack trains, Their pack saddlery is clumsy and 
only suitable for level ground. 

The Japanese have imitated Western methods apparently so 
thoroughly that one is apt to give them credit for having completely 
shed their old customs and even natures—but it is not so, and the 
evidence that it is not often crops up so quaintly as to be quite 


startling, 
J=o 
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The writer hadoccasion once to call on a Japanese colonel 
on urgent business (which directly concerned the colonel) at about 
8-30 A.M. on an autumn morning. After experiencing as much 
difficulty in getting admission as one would expect if one wanted 
to interview the Emperor of Russia, he found the gallant colonel in 
bed in complete uniform minus boots and hat! and was informed, 
after stating his business, that “ he was too high an officer to come 
out at that hour, and hoped the English officer would come again 
about the middle of the day !” 


But in spite of occasional eccentricities the Japanese army, 
officers and men, will give a good account of themselves anywhere ; 
for they are thoroughly in earnest, full of patriotism, a sturdy race, 
and one and all brave men. Nothing short of annihilation will stop 
them once they are let loose ; and when they have altered their 
tactics they will be difficult to annihilate. 


On his way home the writer, by the courtesy ofthe Japanese War 
Office, was allowed to visit the great arsenalof Osaka. The arsenal 
employs more than 3,090 men, all Japanese, mostly young men. Ma- 
chinery and fittings are all up to date, and beautifully kept. Some of the 
more simple machines are now made in Japan. ‘The writer was in- 
formed that nearly all machinery used to be purchased in England, 
but that it was now bought from Germany, France, andthe United 
States. Machine tools and steelstill come from England. The 
Japanese cannot yet make good steel, and get their big guns from 
England in the rough—boring, rifling and finishing them in Osaka. 
A good many women are employed in the arsenal, and the workshop 
for manufacture of the army aluminium canteen is almost entirely run 
by women. 


The superior grades of engineers and foremen have been trained 
abroad principally in America, These men lecture to the young work- 
men on technical subjects out of work hours, No workman thinks of 
missing a lecture, They are evidently as terribly in earnest as the 
soldiers for whom they work. 


Norz.—tThe writer is indebted to Brigadier-General Richardson for some of the 
detail as to the cavalry. 
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FURTHER NOTES FROM THE TRANSVAAL. 
By Major H. P. WALTON, SouTH AFRICAN CONSTABULARY, 


In the last notes mention was made of the effectiveness of the 
Boer method of firing at the charge. Another instance of the effect 
of such a charge has been given in the defeat of Colonel Benson’s 
rearguard, when the gallant Colonel himself was killed. 


The Pioneer Mail in an article written in October last says:— 
“The lance seems to have come into high favour again.” 


No doubt the lance is a very effective weapon on horseback, but 
how often will its use, under present conditions, be more useful than 
rifle fire and Boer tactics for mounted men ? 


Men well trained to use the rifle on horseback may defy lancers to 
get at them. 


In fact they may weil rejoice to think that the lancers might be 
led by dependence on their weapon to deliver themselves into their 
hand. The more handy sword is sufficient asa standby, when a 
chance offers, or when ammunition runs out. 


The following graphic account of a fight with the Boers written 
to me by an officer commanding a Canadian company of South African 
Constabulary gives a vivid idea of the kind of fighting out here, and 
of what may be done with a rifle by mounted man. After describing 
the situation he writes :—‘‘ I could see at a glance what had happened, 
my corporal had gone out too far and got surrounded. J started at 
once, with 30 mounted men, sending scouts well ahead, and leaving 
4 men on a strong kcpje in my rear. I found the corporal, with two 
men, had been surrounded, all wounded, and captured. In the 
meantime my party in tryingto reach them came in for a lively 
time. We were rushed by a party, about 120 strong, from three 
directions. I dismounted and let them have it, and actually drove 
them back after they had charged to within 300 yards of us, 
leaving 19 to all appearances dead in front of where I myself was, 
and many fell in other parts whom I could not see, and many hit 
managed to keep the saddle till they got back to the rising ground 
whence they had started. They then opened fire on us and a hot 
duel ensued for some time. After a time strong parties swept 
round out flanks, and after an obstinate resistance my flanks had to 
give way. They swarmed round and we were terribly outnumbered © 
—15 to1. We fought hard to hold our own, but it was quite 
impossible. 


“Eight of my horses had by this time broken away, some of which 
were hit. The enemy had by now closed round us to within 300 
yards ; they already looked onus their prisoners. The Canadians can 
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tide so well that I thought some could get away, so I gave the word 
to mount and cut away. We dashed out through them, taking our 
loose horses with us, every one firing at us for all they were worth. 
Six ruffians singled me out, and hung on my heels, blazing at me all 
the time ; one overtook me, then another. and I shot both dead, having 
a sporting carbine which I could use withone hand. A third shot my 
horse, and I came to the ground with a terrible crash, head first. I lay 
there unconscious for some time. When I recovered I found a party 
of Boers almost fighting over my belongings. I was hit in the thigh 
and in the hand. Of my party I had one killed, one died of wounds 
and five were wounded. Fighting went on fro: 7 AM. to 12 noon. 
Of the Boers we saw 23 dead and more than that who were wounded.” 


Properly trained mounted infantry can in fact pursue just as 
effectively as can cavalry ; they can do all that cavalry can do and a 
great deal more. But they cannot of course compete with the Life 
Guardsman in appearance. The mounted infantry do not want the 
great show charger of the Life Guardsman, and would not have it 
at a gift. Such horses would eat out a column in a week, and be 
utterly useless. 


But mounted infantry want the best, the hardest, and the quickest 
horses that can be got. 


The point has been constantly emphasised that mounted infantry 
are infantry temporarily conveyed by varions vehicles to the point at 
which their utility commences. A cavalry officer writing to the 
Pioneer says :— There may be two kinds of mounted infantry—tem- 
porary and permanent: by the latter is meant troops who throughout 
a campaign are designed to march mounted and fight on foot, who are 
dependent on the animals which carry them for their mobility, and 
their utility in the capacity in which they are present in the field,” 


Such nice distinctions are difficult to follow, and appear scarcely 
practical. 


Infantry placed in vehicles can hardly be properly called mounted 
infantry ! 

There may be a hundred kinds of mounted infantry, if such 
ideas are allowed free play. Do not cavalry march mounted, and 
depend on the animals which carry them for their mobility ? 


As to the fighting on foot, except on one or two rare occasions the 
cavalry have had to fight on foot during this war, whenever they did 
fight. 

A very important point which has come up during this war is the 
method of carrying and distributing reserve ammunition. 

Every one will admit that reserve ammunition should be carried in 
such a way as will permit of its most rapid distribution. When men 
run short of ammunition they generally do so all together, on some 
trying occasion which has called for a common and heavy use of it. 
That they should be enabled to replenish at once and quickly might 
very easily make the difference between victory and a defeat. 
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The present well-known system of carrying the reserve ammunition 
in boxes on the pack saddle is the usual way out here. 


This entails delay in off-loading, untying the boxes, opening them, 
diving for the ammunition packet by packet, and issuing it in packets, 

The packets when received by the men have to be opened and 
stuck round into the bandolier, or may be put into the havresack 
which already contains perhaps their food and all their worldly posses- 
sions, or may be dropped or left behind. 

The following is an extract from A. O. 3—460 of gth December 
1go1, by the General Officer Commanding in Central South Africa :— 


“Tt has been stated that the grooved lids of small arm ammuni- 
tion boxes are often found to stick so tight that it is impossible to 
remove them. Officers who have experienced this or any other 
difficulty in opening boxes during the campaign should forward a 
report giving full particulars to the Principal Ordnance Officer, 
Army as early as possible.”’ 


There should be very little difficulty in discovering whether 
ammunition boxes are frequently difficult to open. 


The following method is worthy of trial, although a vision of 
horrified ordnance authorities looking in consternation from a pile 
of paragraphs, rules, exceptions, agenda, corrigenda, and volumes 
haunts my imagination as I propound the suggestion, which is as 
follows :— é 


The best way to carry reserve ammunition is to leave it in havre- 
sacks hung on the pack saddle, or across the ordinary saddle. 

The development of this idea would lead to the ammunition being 
carried in leather bags fashioned like havresacks, no bigger than 


necessary to contain 100 to 150 or even 200 rounds each. These 
bags to be slung on the pack saddle in rows or hooks. 


In action the reserve ammunition might thus come up at a gallop, 
bags be unhooked and thrown around to firers. 


The recipient of a bag puts the loop over his shoulder, and can 
put the rounds into his bandolier at his leisure. 


The rounds in the bag should be loose, or in clips, but not in packets. 
Each horse or mule should be detailed according to his carrying 
capacity to carry so many rounds of reserve ammunition for so many 
men. There seems no reason why some such scheme should not 
be worked out. 


Another very important thing to remember is that your horse 
must not stampede at any price, even if hit. If he does so you will 
have to fight either for a“hole in the ground” or ‘hands-up ”; 
neither of which is the most inspiring thing to fight for. 


General Baden-Powell recommends that one rein should be unfast- 
ened, and the rein on the other side fastened tothe stirrup, so that 
the horse would move in a circle. 


Any one can easily experiment on this method. 
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Another method worked out by me with the assistance of an 
Australian, to prevent your horse going away, whilst you may be 
lying on the top of a ridge, is as follows :-—= 


The ordinary head-rope which is usually arranged fastened to the 
head-stall, pipeclayed and white, hanging round the horse’s neck, 
and fastened in a knot which takes half an hour to untie, may be 
brought into use. This head-rope should be fastened on to the head- 
stall, and should have a spring catch spliced into it a little lower down 
at such a distance that the catch can be slipped on to the bridle ring 
of the bit ina second. The standing part may thus be changed from 
the head-collar to the bit. The other end of the rope should also be 
fitted with a spring catch and swivel, and the rope should, when not 
in use, hang direct between the head-stall and the front of the saddle 
to which it may be hooked on to any ring or D on the near side, 


Before, or while dismounting, or after dismounting, the saddle end 
may be released and tied round a tree, or, failing any such thing, 
round the horse’s fetlock; at the same time the top catch may be 
nipped on to the bit. No horse could shift about much when so tied. 
For a fairly quiet beast it would be unnecessary to put the catch on 
to the bit at all. The rope may be as tight or as loose as convenient, 
and when fixed round the fetlock would act something like a knee 
halter; only a knee halter does not prevent an animal from straying, 
whereas this method does, 


Regarding saddles ; about a dozen different kinds of saddles have 
been supplied to us, Mexican, Australian, American, Indian, English, 
etc. Of these the English semi-military with either wooden panels 
and thick felt numnah, or padded with leather instead of cloth cover- 
ing to stuffing, and no numnah, are the best. The Indian saddles 
were undoubtedly the worst and quite unsuitable, and have been 
discarded, 

With the wooden panels the horse rug, a blanket, is carried under 
the saddle, the felt numnah being hardly sufficient considering the 
weight to be carried and length of time under saddle. With the leather 
padded saddle the blanket is also carried under the saddle for march- 
ing and active service conditions, 

The man carries on the horse either a greatcoat or a “Coat 
British warm” (the latter for choice as the greatcoat is very heavy), 
a patrol tin, and, in the wallet, soap, towels and food. He may also 
catry a blanket, if so, the blanket should be full size, Those issued 
are often short and will not reach from head to foot, which in cold 
weather is very trying. 

They should have eyelet holes worked in the centre, ends and 
sides, and one at each corner, so that they may be used as tents. If 
eyelet holes are not worked holes will be torn and the blankets spoilt. 

Spare horse-shoes can be carried on a pack horse or mule trolly. 
We never carry them; any spare carriage is utilised for ammunition 
which is far more necessary. 
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Horses should not go out shod in such a way that spare shoes will 
be required out with them. The nose-bag is hung on the D on the 
near side to counterbalance the weight of the rifle in bucket. 


With light mule trolly transport the men’s food and bedding can 
generally accompany a mounted force, otherwise it should be carried 
on spare horses. 


Spare grain for horses should go in the mule trollies, the rest with 
the heavy baggage train. 


The best bit for service is not the antiquated uniform Ports- 
mouth bit and bridoon, but a bit and bridoon in one, such as the 
Pelham, or gth Lancer bit. 


The latter is a good one, but for a tender mouthed horse requires 
good hands, 


In any case it is necessary to have a bit strong enough to curba 
horse on parade or in the ficld when excited, yet light and handy and 
not too much of a mouthful. 


If a lighter boot or foot-covering than the common and comfortable 
ammunition boot could be found it would be a boon. Weight carried 
on the foot fatigues and reduces activity far more relatively, than 
weight carried on other parts of the person. The ammunition boot 
dovs take it out of a man if he attempts to be agile up and down 
kopjes. 

Finally it cannot be too often repeated that what is required for 
the men is that their officers should understand them and treat them 
better; there should be more personal influence and less orderly-room. 
There must be a true discipline fair to both the officers and the men, 
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Horses should not go out shod in such a way that spare shoes will 
be required out with them. The nose-bag is hung on the D on the 
near side to counterbalance the weight of the rifle in bucket. 


With light mule trolly transport the men’s food and bedding can 
generally accompany a mounted force, otherwise it should be carried 
on spare horses. 


Spare grain for horses should go in the mule trollies, the rest with 
the heavy baggage train. 

The best bit for service is not the antiquated uniform Ports- 
mouth bit and bridoon, but a bit and bridoon in one, such as the 
Pelham, or gth Lancer bit. 

The latter is a good one, but for a tender mouthed horse requires 
good hands, 


In any case it is necessary to have a bit strong enough to curba 
horse on parade or in the field when excited, yet light and handy and 
not too much of a mouthful. 


If a lighter boot or foot-covering than the common and comfortable 
ammunition boot could be found it would be a boon, Weight carried 
on the foot fatigucs and reduces activity far more relatively, than 
weight carried on other parts of the person. The ammunition boot 
does take it out of a man if he attempts to be agile up and down 
kopjes. 

Finally it cannot be too often repeated that what is required for 
the men is that their officers should understand them and treat them 
better; there should be more personal influence and less orderly-room. 
There must be a true discipline fair to both the officers and the men. 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST, 


EXTRACTS FROM “RAPID-FIRING ARTILLERY IN GER- 
MANY.” 


By R. RIVAS, IN THE JUNE 1901 NUMBER OF THE “ MEMORIAL 
DE ARTILLERIA.” TRANSLATED BY MAJOR T, W.G. Bryan, 
R.G. A, 


Those of us who follow with professional interest the efforts which 
are being made in every country tosolve the problems connected with 
rapid-firing guns for field artillery must have been surprised at the 
indifference of Germany to the advances achieved in the latest French 
pattern, and in the other patterns made by private firms for export. 
This was doubtless because Germany came to the conclusion that the 
rate of fire of these designs was excessive and because a moderate 
rate with complete safety of the working parts was preferred to an 
exaggerated one which could seldom be profitable and with which 
(considering the class of the mechanism) such safety would not be 
assured, : 

Accordingly they only admitted “ accelerated "’ fire in their regula- 
tions, and their present (1896) pattern gun can only fire 8 rounds a 
minute or, more correctly, 50 rounds a minute can be fired froma 
battery of six guns. 

It appeared to them that this was sufficient, since if the range and 
laying were correct, an effective fire would disorganise the enemy 
whether its rate were 8, 10, or 12 roundsa minute .. . On the 
other hand if the laying were incorrect, the rate of fire would be of 
little account . . . 

The reaction hasalready set in. General Wille, the well-known 
authority on artillery, writes in the Militér Zeitung of the 15th Deceme- 
ber 1900:—= 

“ The power given by the really rapid fire of certain guns need 
not necessarily be made use of save in special cases when sure and 
important results will follow, and when such are demanded such a 

ower can only be obtained by facilitating and simplifying the work- 
ing of the gunto the fullest extent. This desideratum is of the high- 
est importance under all circumstances, even when at “slow fire.” If 
the provision of rapid fire to meet certain conditions carried with it a 
useless squandering of ammunition then the introduction of repeating 
rifles, automatic, and machine guns would have been opposed to 
reason, The adversaries of hydraulic brakes are greatly diminishing 
in every country, both in number and importance.” 
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The German Ehrhardt firm has taken the lead in this movement 
with its process for manufacturing extremely light and strong jointless 
steel tubes, It is no doubt a pattern of theirs made on this system 
which the Germans are keeping in the background, . . . . 
the firm publish a memorandum in French in which they say: 
“We think that except in certain cases the bulk of the field artillery 
should be armed with a rapid-firing gun. Althougha rate of 15 (or 
more) rounds a minute may be only exceptionally necessary, yet if the 
battery commander has the power of pouring in this intense fire at 
any moment it will nearly always enable him to bring the fight to a 
speedy conclusion. The possibility of this rapidity of fire will also give 
a feeling of great security to the detachments. Another advantage 
will be that when some of his guns are ‘‘ hors de combat”? (this will 
often happen in modern wars) he can continue the action with a fewer 
number—even with a single gun—under the conditions which obtain 
with six guns of the present pattern.” : 

The German Committee which came to attend our last grand 
manceuvres (in which the new pattern gun was used) concurred with 
these views and in their memorandum descant in eulogistic terms on 
the results which may be expected from a serviceable rapid-firing gun. 
Thus we see that opinion is already well set towards a change of 
armament. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To THE SECRETARY, UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION OF INDIA, 
Gilgit, Kashmir, 17th March 1902. 


Sir, 


I should like to suggest through the Journal of the United Service 
Institution of India, that officers and non-commissioned officers be 
provided with a horn for ceasing fire and that the whistles be given to 
scouts, who should not use them except in cases of necessity to 
attract the attention of other scouts or to warn of danger any body of 
troops they may be covering. 


T have, etc., 
F. WYNCH, Captain, 
g7th Dogra Infantry. 


RMY, UNIVERSITY AND OTHER EXAMINATIONS.— 

Mr. J, L. Watson, M, A. Oxon., late Scholar of Brasenose, 

First Class Honours (formerly of Richmond House, Worthing), receives 

four or five pupils for the above. Recent successes include Cooper's 

Hill Admission; Direct Commission _in the Royal Artillery (Militia 

Candidate); R. M. C. Sandhurst; Cambridge General for degree, 
Terms moderate. Address, Middleton House, Bognor, Sussex. 


J—p 
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Prize Essay Gold Medallists, 


1872.....00eROBERTS, Licut.-Col. F. S., V.C., C.B., RAL 
1873...se0ee-COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 

1874..  COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
1879....00005T. JOHN, Maj. O, B.C, RE. 


1880.. .Barrow, Licut. E. G,, S.C. 
1882., .Mason, Lieut. A. Hl, R.e. 

1883......6-COLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., S.C. 
1884... .Barrow, Capt. E. G., 5.c. 


0887......00eYATE, Lieut. A. C., S.C. 
1888.........MAUDE, Capt. F. N., R.B. 
YOUNG, Maj. G. F., S.c. (specially awarded a 


..BuLLock, Maj. G, M., Devonshire Regt. 
1894.. Carter, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusilic 
1895...e0e00e NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P.C., sc. 
..BINGLEY, Capt. A. H., $.c. 
NavibR, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. 1. 
USQB...s0000eMULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 

Cray, Capt. C. H., S.C. (specially awarded a 
189...++0eeNEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.C. 
1900. ..s00008 PF HUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.B. 

Lunnock, Capt. G., R.F. (specially awarded a: 
1901 .....60s RANKEN, Licut.-Col. G. P., S.C. 
1902.e0000-+ TURNER, Capt, He HLF. 5c, 


MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallis 


1889....006.. BELL, Cot, M.S. Vv C., RB. (specially awarded ay 
1890.  YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Da. Gds. 
1891... SAWYER, Maj. HL. A, 5.c. 
RAMZAN KHAN, Havildar, 3rd Sixhs. 
1892....066.,. VAUGHAN, Capt. H.B., S.c. 
JAGGAT SINGH, Havildar, toth PL. 
1893 eee HOWER, Capt. TL, S.C. (specialty awarded a gc 
BAZALDAD KHAN, Dafadar, a7th BLL, 
189 4....0000e SULLIVAN, May. G. Hl. W., R.€. 
MULL SINGH, Sowar, 6th B.C, 
1895 ...00000-DAVIES, Capt. HK, Oxforcstice Le L 
GunNGa DYAL Sinch, Havildar, aod Ra’ puts, 
1856...... . COCKERILL, Lieut. G.K., S.C. 
Guecast Nawt, Private, QO. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897.....060 WAYNE, Cant, En Jaks sae: 
SHanzao Mik, Dafatar, sith BLL 
19,8....00...WALKER, Capt. HB. Duke of Cornwall's LE 
ADAM KHAN, Havcar, Guiles Infantry. 
189g ose DOUCLAS, Capt. Jey sc. 
Mina ds, Nak, Denval So and M. 
Pep O.seeeee WINGATE, Cop, AW. S soe 
GUeu.T SINGH, Llavicar, ¢gth Svchs, 
BJO sere BUX LON, Ma ch Basse, 
Scnubk S.No, Colt, Hayat ar, gist Purma Tofaatry. 
Ged SAV CO TUN MRE, ph Karat bovantey, 7 
Pibota Bids oek: HAWiLoaR gh Gl Rives, 
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Prize Essay Gold Medallists. 


1872.....,00eKROBERTS, Lieut.-Col. F. S., V.C., C.B., RA. 
.COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
.CoLguHoun, Capt. J. A. S., RA. 
St. JOHN, Maj. O. B. C., R.E. 
BARROW, Lieut. E. G., S.C. 
«MASON, Lieut. A, H., R.E. 
...COLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., S.c. 
Barrow, Capt. E. G,, S.C. 
aes .YATE, Lieut. A. C., S.c. 
1888.........MAUDE, Capt. F. N., R.E. 

YOUNG, Maj. G. F,, S.c. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
1889......... DUFF, Capt. B., S.C. 


8 MaGuiRE, Capt. C. M,, S.C. 
1891. CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., S.c. 
.BULLOCK, Maj. G, M., Devonshire Regt. 


-CARTER, Capt. F. C., Northumberland Fusiliers, 
.NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., s.c, 
.BINGLEY, Capt. A. H., S.c. 
Napigr, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 
..sMULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 

Cray, Capt. C. H., S.C. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
1899...++s00s NEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.C, 
1900..sse0e0e J HUILLIER, Capt. H. F., RE. 

LusBBock, Capt. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal), 

TQOT ssesvveee RANKEN, Lieut.-Col. G. P., S.c. 
1902,s0000.4e TURNER, Capt, H. H, F., S.c, 


MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. 


1889, BELL, Col, M.S., v.C., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
1890 .»sYOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Dn, Gds. 
1891 ..cccenee Sawyer, Maj. H. A,, S.c. 
RAMZAN KHAN, Havildar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892....0«... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., S.C. 
JaccaT SinGH, Havildar, rgth P. 1. 
1893 .ccsseees Bower, Capt. H., S.c. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. L. 
1894...s0004.O’SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., R.E 
MULL SINGH, Sowar, 6th B. C, 
1895....40...DAVIES, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 
GunGa DYAL SINGH, Havildar, 2nd Rajputs. 
1896,...++4«4COCKERILL, Lieut. G, K,,S. C, 
GHULAM NaBI, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 
1897.......0e WAYNE, Capt. E, J. E., S.C. 
SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L, 
2898....06... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall's L. I. 
ADAM Kuan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 


1899. .000. ses DOUGLAS, Capt. J. A. S. C. 
Mine Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1900......... WINGATE, Capt, A. W. S., S.C. 


GurpiT SINGH, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
1901..060.... BURTON, Major E. B., S.C 
SUNDER SINGH, Colr. Havildar, 31st Burma Infaatry. 
1902.e1+40804RAY, CAPTAIN M., R.E., 7th Rajput Infantry, 
TILBIR BHANDARI, HAVILDAR, gth Gurkha Rifles. 


1897...06 
1898... 


1899... 
1900..0+6 


1QOT sere 
19020000 


KHAN, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 
.LAS, Capt. J. A. S.C. 
. Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
‘GATE, Capt, A. W. S., S.C. 
DIT SINGH, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 
JRTON, Major E. B., S. C. 
UNDER SINGH, Colr. Havildar, 31st Burma Infastry. 
ay, CAPTAIN M,, R.E., 7th Rajput Leip e 
ifles. 


‘TILBIR BHANDARI, HAVILDAR,-gth Gurkha 
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;..Ray, CAPTAIN M,, R.E., 7th Rajput Larne 
TiLBIR BHANDARI, HAVILDAR, 9th Gurkha Rifles. 
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VoL. XXXI. OCTOBER 1902. No. 149. 
A WINTER TRIP THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA AND 
SIBERIA. 


Lecture BY Major E. J. MEDLey, 17th Bengal Lancers. 
Thursday, 1oth Fuly 1902. ’ 
MAJOR-GENERAL SiR E, Exes, K.C.B., IN THE CHAIR, 


It is many years now since Central Asia and Siberia began to have 
a peculiar fascination for me, but [ had seen little hope of ever being 
able to visit those parts. In 1895, however, Fate sent me to serve 
onthe Northern Frontier of India, in the Gilgit Agency. 


Here, in the midst of the mighty mountains of the Himalayas, 
I passed five years of my life. During these years I have seen daily 
from the windows of my house in Gilgit, three peaks of over 24,000 
feet in height, while within a radius of 20 miles round Gilgit, unseen 
but felt, there are said to be 60 peaks of over 20,000 feet in height. 
Even such magnificent surroundings pall on one after a time, however, 
and I began to long for the plains and for civilization once more. 
Looking at the map of Asia, it seemed to me that, as I was already 
nearly half way across this great continent, I might as well make 
my way to Europe by travelling northwards instead of southwards ; 
more especially as I was already well acquainted with India and the 
sea route vid Bombay, while | had no personal knowledge of the 
Steppes of Central Asia and the Great Siberian Railway, 


After some delay and difficulty my desire was realised, and 
Permission was accorded me to procecd on leave to Europe wif 
Central Asia and Siberia. 

Accordingly I left Gilgit on 5th October tgo0, and proceeded up 
the Hunza valley. For the first 70 miles as far as Baltit, the capital 
of the little State of Hunza, there is now a very fair pack road, but 
from that on to the frontier the road has been well described as the 
“worst in the world”. Nature has so arranged matters that when 
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the passes at the head of the valley are closed by snow, the valley 
itself is open, and vice versd. The road is therefore really only open 
for pony traffic for about two months in the year in the late autumn. 

I was, however, starting somewhat earlier than the best time, as 
I wished to avoid having to travel by sledge in the coldest month of 
the year, January, and also had a vague hope that I might be in time 
to participate in the then coming winter campaign of the Russians 
in Manchuria, 

There was something peculiar in starting on a journey of 2,000 
miles to catch a train, as | was doing, and as the latest information 
} could obtain in India before I left was to the effect that the through 
Siberian trains ran only once a month, I felt that chance would have 
a good deal to say in the matter. 

However, thirty stalwart men of Hunza have shouldered my 
various packages at Biltit, and we are off for the Far North. I have 
brought a pony with me, but I feel that in places a cat would bea 
better mount, and my pony can only negotiate the bai bits with the 
assistance and support of four men of the country, who hold tight 
to his head and tail to prevent him from falling off the ledge of a 
road into the torrent some thousand feet below. The weather is 
perfect, and when one canride, one has no desire tor anything 
further in this life ; but when, as sometimes happens, the pony has 
to be unsaddled in order to be taken through the raging and ice-col.i 
river, while we have to swarm up the solid face of a jutting-out cliff 
for a thousand feet or so, and the faithful Hunza men haul us up in 
front, or push us up from behind, why, then, one begins to feel that a 
fur coat is somewhat of an encumbrance, and you wish yourself 
anywhere but where you are at the moment. This upper part of the 
valley, through which we are now crawling, is usually known as the 
Gujhal valley to distinguish it from the Hunza valley proper. 


The scenery is rugged in the extreme. The vallev is seldom 
more than 100 yards wide, and the solid rock cliffs rise sheer up on 
either hand for some thousands of feet, ending generally in sharp 
pointed pinnacles, which look for all the world like the Gothic towers 
of ‘some vast cathedral. For the most part the valley is void of 
vegetation, but now and then, far up the mountain side, may be seen 
afew pines or cedars, which serve the villagers as fuel. Later 
on inthe year, as I knew from previous visits, the cold in the 
higher part of the valley is intense. The river is then frozen solid, 
snow lies deep on the ground, and all life seems to come to a stand- 
still. Just now, however, at the time of my journey, the valley is at 
its best. It is neither too warm by day nor too cold at night, and 
when I reach the village of Misgar, 12,000 feet high, and the last 
inhabited spot of the British Indian possessions, and feel that the 
most difficult bit on this road has been safely negotiated, I cannot 
help agreeing with my servants and my transport men that“ my 
luck is good”, At Misgar I meet a party of pilgrims from Central 
Asia on their way to far off Mekha vid India, to perform the ‘ Haj” 
or Mahomedan pilgrimage. Like all travellers, they had beea 
detained here by the Picket which keeps watch and ward at this out- 
post on behalf of the great White Emperor, till his representative io 
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Gilgit should accord permission for them to proceed. As the generai 
permission for pilgrims to use this route had been granted before I left 
Gilgit, I was able todo these worthy people a good turn, and when 
we parted the next morning, I for the snows of Siberia, and they for 
the sands of Arabia, they showered blessings on me and my party, 


which is accounted among Mahomedans the best “God speed” a 
traveller can have. 


We crossed the Mustagh Range by the Kilik pass, 15,800 feet 
high, on the 16th of Uctober, A recent fall of early snow made the 
crossing somewhat tedious for the coolies, but they were all happily 
brought intu camp late that night by torchlight. From the top of 
the pass, I got my first view of the Pamirs, than which I can imagine 
nothing more striking. After the narruw valley of Gujhal, where 
one feels oneself shut in on all sides by those lofty mountains, you 
suddenly come out on to the tops of the mountains as it were, and 
begin to realise why it has been so aptly called “the roof of the 
world.” At the foot of the pass, looking north, lay the valley of the 
Karachkur stream, down which my road was to lie for some days. 
Beyond this valley lay waves upon waves of mountains, not rugged 
and pinnacled like those through which I had just passed, and in the 
midst of which I had lived for the last five years, but smooth and 
tound, and very little higher than the valley they flanked. While the 
Kilik pass and the Mustagh range were covered with snow, the 
mountains on the Pamirs were almost green, and not a particle of 
snow was to be seen on them anywhere. On my left, distant not 
more than some 8 miles, was plainly visible the Wakhajrui pass, 
where China, Britain and Afghanistan meet, and on the west side of 
which rises the Oxus river. 


We descended the Kilik, and on reaching the stream of the 
Karachkur, which comes from the east side of the Wakhajrui pass, 
we turned dueeast, and continued down the valley for some four 
miles, till we reached the first signs of Chinese authority in these 
parts, inthe shape of the Tajik picket of Balderling. Here we were 
most kindly received and most hospitably entertained by these deni- 
zens of the Pamirs. Seated round the usual and indeed only possible 
form of fire on the Pamirs, vzz.,one made of dung and durtsa (a 
thick, stunted shrub), inside a large felt tent ar Kibitka, the walls 
and fluor of which were covered with rich Yarkand carpets, sipping 
tea, and nibbling at rolls, served up all hot by the ladies of the house, 
T felt that even the best European hotels could not at that particular 
moment have afforded us greater luxuries or more appreciated comfort. 
While our hosts are killing and boiling the sheep with which, as is 
the custom in this hospitable region, every honoured guest is regaled, 
a few words may not be out of place regarding the Taghdumbash 
Pamir on which I now found myself. The valley is about go miles 
in length, stretching from the Wakhajrui pass to the village of 
Tashkurghan. For the first half of its course it runs due east; and 
then turns north near the Raskem mountains. 


The inhabitants of the Taghdumbash Pamir are Tajiks. These 
Beople are the original Iranian inhabitants of Central Asia, and 
much superior to the Kirghiz, on whom they look with great con- 
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tempt. The Chinese authorities use them as pickets to watch the 
valleys leading down from the passes on_the Sarikol range, which 
forms the boundary between China and Russia in this part of the 
world. They happen to be so stationed as to form convenient 
halting places for the traveller, and asa felt tent is both more com- 
modious and warmer than an ordinary tent, most travellers are only 
too pleased to avail themselves of the hospitality and comfort so 
readily proffered by the pickets. 


To resume my journey. After dismissing my Hunza porters, and 
arranging for the conveyance of my baggage to Tashkurghan on 
camels, we started down the valley, and arrived at Tashkurghan, the 
capital of the district, and the seat of residence of a Chinese Amban 
or “ district magistrate,’’ on the 2oth of October. Here we were 
warmly welcomed by the British Indian News-writer who looks 
after our interests in these parts. Although, for politeness sake, 
I sent word of my arrival to the Amban, and expressed a desire to 
see him, I never succeeded in doing so during my two days’ halt 
there ; the reason being that he was too busily engaged in gambling 
with his own private soldiers to have time to attend to business. 
The Chinese officials at these distant outposts in fact do little else 
but gamble, the work being done by the Kirghiz Begs in the name of 
the Ambans. The system seems to suit all parties, for] never heard 
of any cases of oppression or discontent among these Mahomedan 
subjects of China. 


From Tashkurghan to Kashgar there are several roads. I chose 
the one by the Gez defile, as it is the usual winter road, and one can 
ride the whole way. For the first few miles we continued down the 
Karachkur river, which we had followed for so many days. This 
river then turned east to Yarkand, while we continued north up the 
valley of the Kara-su, At ten miles from Tashkurghan we entered 
the large plain, some 50 miles square, of Tigharma, where in summer 
the Kirghiz bring their flocks and herds in thousands to graze. 
Crossing the Kara-su pass, we descend on to a wind swept plain; 
then on, past the giant mountains of Mustagh Ata and Kungur, con- 
cerning the duality of which controversy raged so long, and over the 
ascent of one of which Sven Hedin recently spent so much time in 
vain, Leaving little Kara Kul onthe right, where the wind blows so 
strongly all the year round that the lake never freezes over, we reach 
the fort and lake of Bulun Kul, and turning eastwards enter the Gez 
defile. For three days we wind our way along the river bed, between 
lofty precipitous rocks, through which the road is closed in summer 
on account of the volume of water and emerge from the mountains 
at lengch at the village and Fort of Tashmalyk, on to a stony, sandy 

lain, across which the road lies for the last 35 miles, to Kashgar, the 
jast 25 through villages and cultivation, till we reach late at night 
on the 30th of October the hospitable dwelling of the British re- 
presentative, Mr. Macartney, who with his charming wife lives in an 
anglicised Chinese house just outside the walls of the Mahomedan 
city of Kashgar. Here I was detained 17 days, during which I made 
the acquaintance of the large Russian Colony, visited the small colony 
of Swedish missionaries, and that eccentric but extremely clevey 
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Dutch Missionary, Father Hendrics. I also called on the Chinese 
officials and had the honor of being invited to dinner with the Tao- 
Tai, or Vice-Governor of the Division of Kashgar. There is no need 
for ‘me to describe a Chinese dinner ; it has already been fully written 
about more than once in recent books of travel; suffice it to say here that 
the particular dinner at which I had the honour to be present was on 
the usual pattern; it began with shark’s fins, included sea-weed and 
that great delicacy, suckling pig and crackling, besides some forty other 
courses, and ended up with the every-day Chinese dish of bolied rice, 
which notifies that the host has done all he can for you, and it is time 
for the guests to depart. 


From Kashgar I sent my servants back to Gilgit, and started with 
two Cossack oraerlies, kindly lent me by the Russian Consul General 
in company with the monthly Russian post, on the 16th November for 
Naryn, 

We followed a large river bed the whole way up to the pass of 
Turug Art, by which we crossed the main Tian Shan range from 
China into Russia. Then, skirting along the southern shore of the 
Chatir Kul, we crossed the second range of the Tian Shan by the low 
depression in it which is not marked on any map, but is known locally 
as the Chatir Kul pass. 


At-Bashi was reached on the 23rd November. Here resides the 
Russian “ sub-district officer,” in charge of the Kirghiz of these parts ; 
his sway extends over 50,000 square miles of territory, peopled by 
anomad population. Hiring the only droshky or cab the village 
contained, I drove the remaining 25 miles into Naryn. The road was 
deep in snow, and we had to cross a 10,000 foot pass en route, but the 
little Kirghiz ponies did the stage in 3 hours without a change. 

As I drew up that evening at the post house, a Russian officer 
appeared at the door, greeted me warmly and invited me in to supper. - 
This turned out to be my escort, who had been waiting here ten days 
for me. 3 

At Naryn I parted with my Cossacks, but before doing so it may 
not be uninteresting to you if I say a few words about these wardens 
of the Tsar’s Asiatic marches. 


The Central Asian Cossacks know nothing of Europe ; they have 
always moved forward with the frontier cf the Empire, and are now 
ractically Asiaticised Europeans. They talk Turki as fluently as 
ussian, and are quite at home among the Kirghiz, from whom, but for 
the rifle on the Cossack’s back, it would often be hard to tell them. 
General Ionof, the Governor of Semirechia, told me he preferred the 
Cossacks as colonists to the Russian peasant. 


When the Cossack joins his regiment for his term of service, he 
brings with him to this day his own horse and saddle, for they are what 
he uses daily in his own village, and if either of them go wrong, he can 
replace them with ease in any part of Asia at a moment's notice. 


.For the Cossack supply and transport difficulties are non-existent. 
A native follower, he has never seen or dreamt of. Consequently a 
Cossack can, at five minutes’ notice, march to the other end of Nowhere. 
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For instance, while I was in Kashgar, an order came from Tashkent 
that the Tsar had given Dr. Syen -Hedin permission to have two 
Cossack orderlies sent to him. No one knew exactly where Sven 
Hedin was just then, but he had been heard of some six months 
previously from the neighbourhord of Lob-nor. Within 24 hours of the 
receipt of the order the two Cossacks started off on a march of about a 
thousand miles into the heart of China to find Sven Hedin, and find him 
they did, as he told me himself the other day, when in India. Again, 
my march of ten days from Kashgar to Naryn lay through a country 
absolutely bare of all supplies but grass and sheep. The Cossacks 
with me had no transport, but each man carried on his troop horse 
eight days’ grain for his animal, and a weck’s bread for himself, besides 
his own and his horse’s blankets, and a change of linen. 


We left Naryn on 26th November by tarantass, on our long posting 
journey of t,400 miles. 


While we jolt along the road at the regulation pace of six miles 
an hour, let me try and describe to you the pleasures of long distance 
stage travelling in Russian Asia. After the incessant daily riding over 
every imaginable sort of road, by which I had accomplished the first 
six hundred miles of my journey, the pleasure of sitting at ease in a 
carriage, springless though it was, well muffled up in furs, revelling 
in the bright sunshine, and breathing in the crisp frosty morning air, 
can be better imagined than described ; and this first stage of the long 
drive through Asia will remain in my memory as one of the most 
delightful experiences of my life. 


So rapidly are railways springing up all over Asia that very soon 
these long posting journeys will be as much things of the past as stage 
coaching is now in the British Isles. 


The roads in Asia are not metalled, consequently the going, as 
long as one is on wheels, is somewhat rough. As soon as the snow 
falls, however, and sledges can be used, the journey becomes delightful. 
At about every 18 miles along the road there are very good rest-houses 
at which a samovar of boiling water and bread are procurable, but meat 
dishes, fowis and eggs can only be obtained where there are villages. 
Of the latter, however, there are tnany along the route, and as good 
tinned provisions can be got at all the towns, no very great forethought 
is necessary as regards supplies. 

The rest-houses are let out on contract, generally to old soldiers, 
the contractors maintaining horses and vehieles for travellers who pay * 
the hire for the same at each staye at fixed rates. 


Itis usual to post night and day, until stopped by want of horses. 
With a road 2,000 miles in length, and side roads cutting into it, 
it would be obviously impossible to regulate the number of vehicles to 
start from any given point each day. as is done, for instance, at Simla 
and Kalka. This matter is therefore left tochance. One is but seldom 
detained however. During my journey of 1,400 miles, with its 80 
stazes, and, excluding voluntary halts, taking 22 days to do, I was only 
detained four times for want of horses, and then only for a few hours 
at a time. 
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Each stage is done in some three hours, “which in the winter, 
is about as much as a travellec can stand, without injury from the 
cold, Should the driver lose his way in a snow storm, as happened 
to me three times, and one is kept out between stages for some five 
or six hours, the traveller will probably get frost bitten. This will 
depend on the severity of the cold. We were, however, fortunate. 
enough to experience no cold severer than 54 degrees of frost 
(Jahrenheit) till we reached the railway. 


The Yemshchiks or drivers are chiefly Kirghiz, and no better 
drivers could be wished for on the wild, barren steppes. When the 
whole country is as flat as the palm of one's hand, and covered so. 
deep in snow that no landmark of any sort or kind is visible, on a 
pitch dark night, with a biting wind hurling the falling snow straight 
in his face ; with the telegraph posts invisible at even a few paces’ 
distance, and yet the only mark of any sort or kind inthe awful 
wilderness to give the general direction, I doubt if any human being 
in the world, except a Kirghiz, born and bred on these steppes, could 
find his way to the next station, : : 


For 180 miles after leaving Naryn, the road wound in and out 
among the mountains, At one point we left the postal road, and 
took a short cut. 


This necessitated our hiring vehicles and horses at a Russian 
village, by means of which we crossed the Kastek pass (32,000 feet 
high) and deep in snow. We did6o0 odd miles that day, all with the one 
set of ponies. It shortened our journey by some two hundred miles, 
and at the same time gave one an idea of what the hardy Russian 
peasant and his game little ponies can perform at a pinch. For 
about 2 miles on each side of the top of the pass we had to get over 
solid ice, for the stream had run down the road and frozenthere. We 
sat in the tarantass, sometimes with our feet above our heads, while 
the peasants and the ponies got the vehicle up the ice track. 


We emerged from the mountains shortly before reaching the 
town of Vierny. ; 


Vierny, as has been well said, was unknown in Europe until 
it ceased to exist. It was destroyed by an earthquake not many 
years ago. Since then it has been rebuilt, but almost entirely of 
wood. The town now numbers some 24,000 inhabitants, more than 
two-thirds of whom are pure Russians. It is the capital of the 
province of Semirechia, which has lately been incorporated in the 
Government of Turkestan, 


During the few days I spent here I went round the barracks of one 
of the Infantry regiments, and was much struck with the comfort and 
cleanliness of everything. One point in particular that I noted was 
the entire absence of natives near the barracks, and on inquiry I found 
that suth athing as a native servant was unheard of, The men 
infact, do everything for themselves, just as in Europe, The kitchens, 
one per company, were as beautifully kept and found as in any good 
hotel in London, and the soldiers themselves not only buy. and cook 
their food, but also bake their own bread, The Russian officers too 
all have soldier servants, 
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Is it too much to hope that our army in India may some day be 
able to do without its horde of camp-followers ? 


We left Vierny on the 7th December by tarantass, but soon met 
with the snow, and for the rest of the journey travelled on sledges. 
The comfort of the change is more than words can express, and as 
we lay back on our rugs and pillows, reading or chatting as the 
fancy suited us, while the sledge spun along smoothly over the crisp 
hard snow, we felt that life had not yet exhausted all its pleasures. 


Travelling without stoppage except for meals, and to change 
horses and sledges, we reached Kopal on the roth, Sergiopol on the 
14th, and Semipalatinsk on the 16th December. Here we halted for 
three days to give ourselves and our clothes a much needed wash. 


In the summer the best way to go from here to the railway is by 
steamer down the river Irtysh. When we were there, this pleasant 
mode of travel was denied to us, as the river was locked in the icy 
grip of winter. The post goes along the road, down the right bank of 
the river to Omsk. This road is not particularly interesting at any 
time, so we decided to take the road by Barnaul, which looked as if 
it must get us to the railway somewhere, though exactly where we 
could not find out. The good people of Semipalatinsk have been 
so long cut off from the outside world that though the Siberian 
railway had been open for five years, they hardly seemed to be 
aware of its existence. 


At any rate, to our enquiries about trains, etc., they politely 
responded “1 don’t know,” and seemed much astonished that we 
should expect them to know. In fact, when I remonstrated with 
them on their ignorance about a railway which was so close to them. 
they simply stared and said “Close! why it is 450 miles away.” 
“Oh, that is nothing,” | replied ; “ I have come 1,500 miles to catch the 
train, so it seems close now to me.” 


Accordingly, when we left Semipalatinsk on the 19th December, on 
the last stage of our long posting journey, we were in pleasing ignor- 
ance as to where exactly we should strike the rail, but hoped to get 
some definite information on the point before long. 


The country through which we were now going was quite different 
to anything we had seen before, Instead of the valleys and mountains 
of the Tian Shan, or the level steppes of Central Asia, we now found a 
pleasing mixture of both, on a small scale. Where before we had 
never seen a tree, except high up on the mountain side, or in an arti- 
ficial grove, where they were being carefully nursed by the Russain 
Forest Officers, here we began to go through the outskirts of those 
enormous Siberian forests, which later on we were to see for days 
together from the railway carriage. In place of the wandering 
Kirghiz of the steppes, with small Russian colonies sandwiched 
in between their camps at long intervals, looking as if’ they 
had only just arrived from Europe, and not quite certain whether they 
liked the change, we now found at every station a large and flourish- 
ingcolony, 200and more years old, all peopled by pure Russians, 
with never a native of Asia to be seen anywhere. And yet somehow 
these Russian villages were unlike those in Europe. Here we found 
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broad streets, lighted with oil lamps ; our old friends the village church 
and bath house were there certainly, but there were also schools, and 
the public house didn’t seem to occupy so large a space asin European 
Russia. Also these houses were trim and neat, and when we went 
inside, instead of the two dirty dark rooms, with the whole family 
asleep on the stove, we found pretty little furnished and clean rooms, 
that would do credit to any well-to-do farmer in Great Britain. The 
truth is that the Russian peasant in Siberia has been for so many years 
quite cut off from all Government assistance that he has had to work 
out his own salvation, and well has he risen to the occasion; so that 
now, when he is at length being discovered by the curious traveller 
from the outside world, he appears to belong almost toa different race 
from the ordinary Russian Moujik. 


‘The 22nd December sees us at Barnaul, famous for possessing one 
of the finest mineral museums in the world, where some small idea 
of the latent riches of the Altai mountains can be obtained. Its po- 
pulation is 30,000, all Russians. 


At Barnaul we came upon the first traces of the railway in the 
shape of a time table hanging on the wall in the rest house. Our 
excitement was great ; we were now only 150 miles from the rail, and 
hoped in 24 hours to be ina train. Barnaul, however, had discovered 
the railway in order to make use of it, and we were delayed at every 
yard of the road by long lines of sledges, packed with frozen carcases 
of animals, destined for the Tomsk and Irkutsk markets, At length 
we reached the last postal station at which we were to change horses, 
and from there drove straight down the frozen river Ob, 3 miles in 
width, through the new town of Novo-nikolayevsk, barely two years 
old, but already numbering more than 15 000 inhabitants, and finally 
drew up at the large handsome station of Ob, on the right bank of 
the river of that name. 


Having at length reached the railway, and as you are probably as 
tired of my journey as | was myself, [ propose to break it off here 
and to give you a slight general description of Siberia and the Great 
Siberian Railway. 

Time will not permit of my giving you anything more than the 
roughest outline of Siberia and the Great Siberian Railway, and I 
would not veature to do even that but for the extraordinary ignorance 
that exists among even well-educated English people with regard to 
almost everything connected with Siberia. 


Political Siberia, which also corresponds very fairly with physical 
Siberia, is about 5 million square miles in extent, and lies between 45 
and 77 degrees of North latitude, and betwe+n 30 and 160 East longi- 
tude. Its land surface is about one-thirteenth of the land surface of 
tho whole Earth, or about 3 times the size of the Indian Empire, 

With such a vast extent of country it can easily be imagined that 
there is great varicty not only of surface and geological structure, but 
also of climate, fauna and flora. 

Time does not permit of my doing more than indicate in the 
briefest way possible the general characteristics of these variations. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that the country divides itself into 
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three zones. The first or Southern zone is what we may call the 
agricultural zone in West Siberia, and the mineral zone in East 
Siberia. Then comes the middle or forest zone; and lastly, the zone 
of the tundras, where the Earth, at a depth of one foot below the sur- 
face, remains always frozen. Next, considering the configuration of 
the country from west to east, we find that West Siberia consists 
almost entirely of plain, which for more than 1,000 miles stretches 
eastwards with but an occasional hill of some 500 feet in height to 
break the monotony. Very different is it in Central Siberia. Here 
we have long stretches of hills, rising sometimes even to mountains, 
and interspersed with thick forests, stretching for many hundreds 
of miles, the whole ending finally with the thickly wooded mountains 
round Lake Baikal, which attain an altitude of some 6,090 feet. 
Trans Baikal the country is entirely mountainous, and this charac- 
teristic prevails almost right up to the Pacific Ocean. 


Now, a few words with regard to theclimate. We have all heard of 
the severity of the Siberian winter, and if we consider merely the 
lowness of the thermometer, I am free to confess that report is correct. 
In December and January, the coldest months, the mean temperature 
of the Trans-Baikal region is about 33°C. (or gt® of frost Fahrenheit). 
The day IJ spent at Stretensk it was 52°C., or 125° of frost Fahrenkeit, 
This is equal to the severest cold experienced by the Duc d’Abruzzi 
on his Polar expedition. 

Owing. however, to the absence of winds, this cold is easily 
endured, while the bright sunny days and clear dry atmosphere make 
it an ideal climate for consumptives. 

In summer the heat is great, the mean Trans-Baikal temperature 
being about 80°F., while for days together the thermometer will fre- 
quently rise to over 100°F, 


With these few words of description of the country, I will now 
pass on to the railway, which has, it may almost be said, been the 
means of introducing this vast country to the great majority of us. 

The first stone of the great Siberian Railway was laid by the 
present Tzar of Kussiaon the 31st of May 1891 at Vladivostok, 
when he was returning to Russia across Siberia after his trip to the 
East. The line was divided for purposes of construction into several 
sections, but certain of them being recognised as more important than 
the others, were constructed first. These were the West Siberian 
section from Cheliabinsk to Ob; the Central Siberian from Ob to 
Irkutsk ; and the Ussuri section from Vladivostok to Khabarovsk. 

In the second rank comes the Trans-Baikal section from Mysovaya 
to Stretensk. 


Finally, the remaining sections “‘ round the Baikal Lake ” and the 
“ Amue river,” being the most difficult, were left to the last. 


Up to the present time all have been completed but the last two 
sections, 

Since the original project for the line was conceived, more detailed 
surveys have shown the enormous difficulties that will have to be 
overcome in making these last two sections. When these became 
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known to the Committee charged with the construction of the railway, 
they set about devising other means whereby through communication 
from Europe to the Pacific Ocean might be established. 


As regards the Baikal Lake section, it was proposed to carry the 
through trains bodily across the Lake on stcamers, which should in 
winter cut their way through the ice. Two such steamers have been 
built, one to carry atrain of 15 cars, and the other for passengers only. 
The first winter, owing to the bad situation of Mysovaya harbour, 
whereby the ice freezes solid in the harbour, the large steamer broke 
its shaft in cutting its way out, and through communication was inter= 
rupted for two months. This last winter, however, a new harbour 
was opened iu a better position, and communication was maintained 
through the winter. The ‘‘circum-Baikal” line has therefore been 
postponed for the present till money is available. It will take both 
time and money as the line has to be cut out of solid rock almost the 
whole way, 

Finally, as regards the “ Amur river section.” By a treaty with 
China, Russia was permitted to make a line through Manchuria direct 
to Vladivostok, with a branch to Port Arthur, taking off at Harbin 
Junction. A glance at the map will show that this is the shortest and 
most direct route that any line could possibly take from Europe to the 
Far East, It was hoped that direct through traffic from Europe to 
the Pacific Ocean would have been established before the close of last 
century. Owing, however, to the wrecking of the Manchurian sectioa 
by the Boxers, that section had to be relaid almost throughout. Most 
of it is now completed, and there is every possibility that next spring 
our visitors returning to Europe after the Delhi Proclamation Assemb- 
lage will be able to complete a round tour by railing through from 

Fort Arthur to Paris, 


The Manchurian line takes off ata place called “ Kitaiski Raw 
yezd," “ Change for China,” which is 70 miles east of the town of 
Chita, 


The Amur river line, there is little doubt, will be built at some no 
distant date, though it will not be used as the through line. The 
whole of the Amur region is full of gold, which may be said at present 
to be almost untouched. Similarly, the other goldbearing parts of 
the country are equally awaiting railway communications before they 
can be properly worked with large and modern machinery. 


The distances along the Siberian Railway are as follows : — 


Cheliabinsk—Ob eae A 887 miles. 
Ob—Irkutsk . oe nhs 1,145 miles. 
Irkutsk—Baikal en see 40 miles. 
Across Lake Baikal nea oe 60 miles, 
Mysovaya—Change for China ay 520 miles. 
Cnange fur China -- Vladivostok on 1,180 miles (wi Manchuria). 


2,110 miles (vi4 Amur), 


—— 
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the passes at the head of the valley are closed by snow 
itself is open, and vice vers. The toad is theretore realy only opea 
for pony trathe for about two months in the yeur in the date agtuans, 


I was, however, starting somewhat earlier than the best tine. as 
I wished to avoid having to travel by sledge in the col fest month 
the year, January, and also had avague hope that Eomight be an Oe 
to participate in the then coming winter cam ain of the Russiats 
in Manchuria, 


There was something peculiar in starting ona journey of san 
miles to cat ba train, as bwas doing, and as the latest: aefore ania 
} could obtain in India b-fore [deft was to the etfect that the tun oy 
Siberian trans ran only once a month, | felt that counce woud bie 
a good deal to say in the matter. 


However, thirty stalwart men of Hunza have shoullered cv 
various packages at Bultit. and we are off for the Far North Dhow 
brought a pony with me, but [fecl that in places a cat would tea 
better mount, and my pony can only negotrite the bat bite wrk tee 
assistance and support of four men of the country, who hod tlt 
to his head and tail to prevent) him from falling offtthe Tecwe cos 
tuad into the torrent: sume thousand fect below. [he weather 9 
peetect, and when one can ride, one has no desire tor anver cg 
further in this hte; but when, as sometimes happens, the pony tas 
to be unsaddicd in order to be taken Uhrouwh the nay ov ca her. 
river, While we have to swarmup the seld face ofa prurg-oate f 
for a thousand feet or so, and the faithtul Hiunza men taul us un 4 
front, or push us up from behind, why, then, ons besins to feel t 
fur coat is somewhat of an encum nance, andl you Wied veareet 
anywhere but where you are atthe moment. Thisupper part tice 
valley, through which we are now crawl ng, is ustady know as the 
Gujhal valiry to distinguish it from the Huaza valley proper. 


ta 


The scenery is rugeed in the extreme, The valiev is selisa 
more than too virds wile, and the soud cock clids rise sheer up a 
either hand tor some thousan Is of feet, ending yeneraiy ia share 
pointed pinnacles, which look for all the world uke the Gothic timers 
of some vast Cathedral, For the most part the valey os vert ¢ 
Vegetation, but now and then, far up the mourtain side, mav be sera 
afew pines or cedars, which serve the wilagers as fuel oL 
on inthe yeu, as To knew trom previous visits, the cod ia 
bisher part of the valley iy intense, The river as then freren ae. 
snow hea ceep on the ground, and all bte seems to core tyaatve - 
stl Just now, bowes sr, at the tme of my journey, the va ev as at 
it best. Ttisnecther too warm by gave nor teo cela atom ty ar & 
when bre hthe vulase of Missar, r2coo feet bigh, an? tie ost 
dhabred s;¢tof the Entioh Indan possess.ons, and fect that tie 
rot ditcult bitten this coud has been safely nesotrated, boars 
delp asreciny with omy servants and my transport men thatvisy 

’ ' 


hb hoas poet’. Nt Mossue bimeet: a party of pogrime from Conte 


Asia on their way to tarc.b Meaha sas Ind.a, to perform the * Ha 


of Mobomedin) ply crage. bane alo traveters, they had bees 


detained h re by tue Paaet whoh keeps watch and ward atti eo te 


pesten bela fot the gest Whate Dnperor, ud bis represemtative a 
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Gilgit should accord permission for them to proceed. As the general 
permission for pilgrims to use this route had been granted before I left 
Gilzit, Twos able todo these worthy people a good turn, and when 
we parted the next morning, I for the snows of Siberia, and they for 
the sands of Arabia, they showered blessings on me and my party, 
which is accounted among Mahomedans the best “God speed” a 
traveller can have. 


We crossed the Mustagh Range by the Kilik pass, 15,800 feet 
high, on the 16th of Uctober, A recent fall of early snow made the 
crossing somewhat tedious for the coolics, but they were all happily 
brought intu camp late that night by torchlight. From the top of 
the pass, I got my first view of the Pamirs, than which I can imagine 
nothing more striking. After the narrow valley of Gujhal, where 
one feels oneself shut in on all sides by those lofty mountains, you 
suddenly come out on to the tops of the mountains as it were, and 
begin to realise why it has been so aptly called “the roof of the 
world.” Atthe foot of the pass, looking north, lay the valley of the 
Karachkur stream, down which my road was to lie for some days. 
Beyond this valley lay waves upon waves of mountains, not tugged 
and pinnacled like those through which I had just passed, and in the 
midst of which I had lived for the last five years, but smooth and 
found, and very little higher than the valley they flanked. While the 
Kilik pass and the Mustagh range were covered with snow, the 
mountains on the Pamirs were almost green, and not a particle of 
snow was to be seen on them anywhere. On my left, distant not 
more than some 8 miles, was plainly visible the Wakhajrui pass, 
where China, Britain and Afghanistan meet, and on the west side of 
which rises the Oxus river. 


We descended the Kilik, and on reaching the stream of the 
Karachkur, which comes from the east side of the Wakhajrui pass, 
we turned due east, and continucd down the valley for some four 
miles, till we reached the first signs of Chinese authority in these 
parts, inthe shape of the Tajik picket of Balderling. Hcre we were 
most kindly received and most hospitably entertained by these deni- 
zens of the Pamirs. Seated round the usual and indeed only possible 
form of fire on the Pamirs, vtz., one made of dung and durtsa (a 
thick, stunted shrub), inside a large felt tent or Kibitka, the walls 
and fluor of which were covered with rich Yarkand carpets, sipping 
tea, and nibbling at rolls, served up all hot by the ladies of the house, 
I felt that even the best European hotels could not at that particular 
movnent have afforded us greater luxur.es or more appreciated comfort. 
While our hosts are killing and boiling the sheep with which, as is 
the custom in this hospitable region, every honoured guest is regaled, 
a few words may not be out of place regarding the ‘Taghdumbash 
Pamir on which I now found myself. The valley is about go miles 
in length, stretching from the Wakhajrui pass to the village of 
Tashkurghan. For the first haif of its course it runs due east; and 
then turns north near the Raskem mountains. 

The inhabitants of the Taghdumbash Pamir are Tajiks. These 
people are the original Iranian inhabitants of Central Asia, and 
much superior to the Kirghiz, on whom they look with great con- 
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tempt. The Chinese authorities use them ae pickets to watch the 
valleys leading down from the passes on the Sarikol range, wheoh 
forms the boundary between China and Russia in) this part) of the 
world. They happen ta be so stationed as to form conver eat 
halting places for the traveller, and asa felt tent is both more core 
modious and warmer than an ordinary tent, most travelicrs are o-'y 
too pleased to avail themselves of the hospitality and comfuct so 
readily proffered by the pickets. 


To resume my journey, After dismissing my Hunza porters, acd 
arranging for the conveyance of my baysase to Vasikurgraa ea 
camels, we started down the valiey, and arrived at Tashaarchaa, te 
capital of the district, and the seat of residence of a Cloness Ar’ aa 
or “district mavistrate,’' on the 2oth of O tober, Here we were 
warmly welcomed by the British Indian News-writer who Io as 
after our interests in these parts. Although, for poiteness saa, 
I sent word of my arrival to the Amban, and exoressed a deare to 
see him, I never succeeded in doins so curing my two dave’ bat 
there; the reason bein that he was too busily enzayed in gant! og 
with his own private noidiers to have time to attend to bustaesa 
The Chinese officials at these distant outposts im fact do Lite eve 
but gamble, the work being done by the Kirshiz Legs in the name ~f 
the Ambans., “The system scems to suit all parties, for l never beard 
of any cases of oppression or discontent among these Mahomeoa 
subjects of China. 


From Tashkurghan to Kashar there are several roads. I ch se 
the one by the Gez defile, as it is the usual winter road, and one caa 
ride the whole way. For the first few miles we continued down the 
Karachkur river, which we had followed for so miny dava Tis 
fiver then turned cast to Yarkand, while we continucd orth up tre 
valley of the Kara-su, At ten miles from Tashhurzhan we entered 
the large plain, some §0 miles square, of Tigharma, vw here in sun-ret 
the Kirghiz bring their flocks and herds in) thousands to grare. 
Crossing the Kara-su pass, we descend on to a wind swept pas. 
then on, past the giant mountains of Mustagh Ataand Kungur, ecas 
cerning the duality of which controversy raged so long, and over tre 
ascent of one of which Sven Hedin recently spent soo much tme a 
vain, Leaving little Kara Kul onthe right, where the wad blows o> 
strongly all the year round that the lake’ never freezes over, we rex 
the fort and lake of Bu'on Kal, and turning eastwards enter the Cer 
defile. For three dave we wind oar way along the river bed, briweea 
lofty precipitous rocks, through which the road isclosed in suvcmer 
on account of tle velume of water ard ene ye from the mie 
at lengch at the wi laze and Fertof Pash aaba,orty ao stony, 
pan across which the road lies for the List 3§ mies, to Kas 
et 2§ through vilaves and cuigvatonthlwe oreah late ation : 
onthe qothof Octoher the hes itv de dweling of the Pritph re 
presentative, Mr. Macartney, who woh bis charn ng wite lives in aa 
angicsed Chinese house past outer le the wal's the Mibomedas 
city of Rastcir, Here Twas deta ocd ry dave, ducing which bo maue 
the ve prarutan eof the large Russian Colony. vie ted tre small ¢ xoog 
Of Swecish missonaries, and that eccenten but extremely Geve, 
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Dutch Missionary, Father Hendrics. I also called on the Chinese 
officials and had the honor of being invited to dinner with the Tao- 
Tai, or Vice-Governor of the Division of Kashgar. There is no need 
for me to describe a Chinese dinner ; it has already been fully written 
about more than once in recent books of travel; suffice it to say here that 
the particular dinner at which I had the honour to be present was on 
the usual pattern; it began with shark’s fins, included sea-weed and 
that great delicacy, suckling pig and crackling, besides some forty other 
courses, and ended up with the every-day Chinese dish of bolied rice, 
which notifies that the host has done all he can for you, and it is time 
for the guests to depart. 


From Kashgar I sent my servants back to Gilgit, and started with 
two Cossack oraerlies, kindly lent me by the Russian Consul General 
in company with the monthly Russian post, on the 16th November for 
Naryn, 

We followed a large river bed the whole way up to the pass of 
Turug Art, by which we crossed the main Tian Shan range from 
China into Russia. Then, skirting along the southern shore of the 
Chatir Kul, we crossed the second range of the Tian Shan by the low 
depression in it which is not marked on any map, but is known locally 
as the Chatir Kul pass. 


At-Bashi was reached on the 23rd November. Here resides the 
Russian “ sub-district officer,” in charge of the Kirghiz of these parts ; 
his sway extends over 50,000 square miles of territory, peopled by 
a nomad population. Hiring the only droshky or cab the village 
contained, I drove the remaining 25 miles into Naryn. The road was 
deep in snow, and we had to cross a 10,000 foot pass en route, but the 
little Kirghiz ponies did the stage in 3 hours without a change. 


As I drew up that evening at the post house, a Russian officer 
appeared at the door, greeted me warmly and invited me in to supper. 
This turned out to be my escort, who had been waiting here ten days 
for me. - 


At Naryn I parted with my Cossacks, but before doing so it may 
not be uninteresting to you if I say a few words about these wardens 
of the Tsar’s Asiatic marches. 


The Central Asian Cossacks know nothing of Europe ; they have 
always moved forward with the frortier cf the Empire, and are now 
ractically Asiaticised Europeans. They talk Turki as fluently as 
ussian, and are quite at home among the Kirghiz, from whom, but for 
the rifle on the Cossack’s back, it would often be hard to tell them. 
General Ionof, the Governor of Semirechia, told me he preferred the 
Cossacks as colonists to the Russian peasant. 


When the Cossack joins his regiment for his term of service, he 
brings with him to this day his own horse and saddle, for they are what 
he uses daily in his own village, and if either of them go wrong, he can 
replace them with ease in any part of Asia at a moment's notice, 


For the Cossack supply and transport difficulties are non-existent. 
A native follower, he has never seen or dreamt of. Consequently a 
Cossack can, at five minutes’ notice, march to the other end of Nowhere. 
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For instance, while I was in Kashgar, an order came from Tasthert 
that the Tsar had given Dr. Sven Hedin permission to have tw> 
Cossack orderlics sent to him, No one knew exactiv where Svea 
Hedin was just then, but he had been heard of some «x mores 
previously from the neighbourho dof Lob-nor, Within 24 hours ot tre 
receipt of the order the two Cossacks started off on a march of about a 
thousand miles into the heart of China to find Sven Hedin, and find bua 
they did, as he told me himself the other day, when in India, Aya +, 
my march of ten days from Kashgar to Naryn lay through a country 
absolutely bare of all supplies but grass and sherp. The Cossacas 
with me had no transport, but cach man carried on his tr op b oe 
eight days’ grain for his animal, and a week’s bread for hunselt, besi ses 
his own and his horse's blankets, and a change of linen. 


We left Naryn on 26th November by tarantass, on our long post.:g 
journey of 1,400 miles. 


While we jolt along the road at the regulation pace of six mives 
an hour, let me try and descrive to vou the pleasures of long distance 
staye travelling in Russian Asia | After the incessant daily riding over 
every imaginable sort of road, by which Ehad accompl shed tre frog 
six hundred miles of my journey, the pleasure of stting at ease in a 
carriage, springless though it was, well mufiled up an furs, reven + z 
in the bright sunshine, and breathing in the crisp frosty morning av, 
can be better imagined than described ; and this first stage of (ee lerg 
drive through Asia will renain in my memory as one of the m st 
delightful experiences of my life. 


So rapidly are radlways springing up all over Asia that very so @ 
these long posting journeys will be as much things of the pastas stace 
coaching ts now in the British Isles. 


The roads in Asia are not metalled, consequently the yor, as 
long as one is of wheels, is somewhat roush, Assan acthe sn « 
fails however, and sledyes can be used. the journey becomes de ist te 
At aboutevery 18 miles along the road there ae very gond ester ces 
at which a samorar of boilins water and bread are prowurabie, but reat 
dishes, fow.s and egzs can onty be obtained where tie @ are v bages. 
Of the latter, however, there ave many along the rout-, and as god 
tinned provisionscan be got vt all the towns, no very great fo ethous 
is necessary as reyards supplies, 


The rest-houses are et out oa contract, generally too'd sf fice 
the contractors muntaning horses and vehees for Caverns wow par 
the hire for the same at each stie at fixed raves, 


Itisusualty post nicht and diy, until stopord by want of bore 
With a road 2,000 mies in length, and sive roads cutting into at, 
it would be obviously Pnposs. le to re guate the number oflvck oeary 
start from any given point each day as asdone, f risstarce at Sw 
and Katka. Doms matters theretoreieit to cnance. One what ee a 
detained however, During my journey of t,4c0 miles. with i's &> 
stares, and, excluding voluntary halts, taking 22 davs to do, was o- 9 
detained foar tunes foe want of hurses, anu thea ouiy for a few bow. s 
ata time. 
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Each stage is done in some three hours, ‘which in the winter, 
{is about as much as a travellec can stand, without injury from the 
cold. Should the driver lose his way in a snow storm, as happened 
to me three times, and one is kept out between stages for some five 
or six hours, the traveller will probably get frost bitten. This will 
depend on the severity of the cold. We were, however, fortunate 
enough to experience no cold severer than 54 degrees of frost 
(Fahrenheit) till we reached the railway. 


The Yemshchiks or drivers are chiefly Kirghiz, and no better 
drivers could be wished for on the wild, barren steppes. When the 
whole country is as flat as the palm of one’s hand, and covered so 
deep in snow that no landmark of any sort or kind is visible, on a 
pitch dark night, with a biting wind hurling the falling snow straight 
in his face; with the telegraph posts invisible at even a few paces’ 
distance, and yet the only mark of any sort or kind in the awful 
wilderness to give the general direction, I doubt if any human being 
in the world, except a Kirghiz, born and bred on these steppes, could 
find his way to the next station, ‘ 


For 180 miles after leaving Naryn, the road wound in and out 
among the mountains, At one pojat we left the postal road, and 
took a short cut. 


This necessitated our hiring vehicles and horses at a Russian 
village, by means of which we crossed the Kastek pass (12,000 feet 
high) and deep in snow. We did 60 odd miles that day, all with the one 
set of ponies, It shortened our journey by some two hundred miles, 
and at the same time gave one an idea of what the hardy Russian 
prasant and his game little ponies can perform at a pinch. For 
about 2 miles on each side of the top of the pass we had to get over 
solid ice, for the stream had run down the road and frozenthere. We 
sat in the tarantass, sometimes with our feet above our heads, while 
the peasants and the ponies got the vehicle up the ice track. 


We emerged from the mountains shortly before reaching the 
town of Vierny. 

Vierny, as has been well said, was unknown in Europe until 
it ceased to exist. It was destroyed by an earthquake not many 
years ago. Since then it has been rebuilt, but almost entirely of 
wood. The town now numbers some 24,000 inhabitants, more than 
two-thirds of whom are pure Russians. It is the capital of the 
province of Semirechia, which has lately been incorporated in the 
Government of Turkestan, 


During the few days I spent here I went round the barracks of one 
of the Infantry regiments, and was much struck with the comfort and 
cleanliness of everything. One point in particular that I noted was 
the entire absence of natives near the barracks, and on inquiry I found 
that such athing as a native servant was unheard of. The men, 
in fact, do everything for themselves, just as in Europe. The kitchens, 
one per company, were as beautifully kept and found as in an good 
hotel in London, and the soldiers themselves not only buy. and cook 
their food, but also bake their own bread. The Russian officers too 
all have soldier servants. 
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Is it too much to hope that our army in India may some day te 
able to do without its horde of camp-followers ? 

We left Vierny on the 7th December by tarantass, but soon m-t 
with the snow, and for the rest of the journcy travelled on sledses 
The comfurt of the change is more than words can express, and as 
we lay back on our ruys and pillows, reading or chatting as tre 
fancy suited us, while the sledge spun along smoothly over the er:sp 
hard snow, we felt that hfe had not yet exhausted all its pleasures. 


Travelling without stoppage except for meals, and to chase 
horses and sledyrs, we reached Kopal on the soth, Seryiopol on tie 
4th, and Semipalatinsk on the s6th December. Here we halted fue 
three days to give ourselves and our clothes a much nceded wash 


In the summer the best way to go from here to the railway is be 
steimer down the river Irtysh. When we were there, this pleasant 
mo le of travel was denied to us, as the river was locked in the av 
grip of winter. The post goes along the road, down the ryht bane of 
the river to Omsk. This road is not particularly interesting at acy¥ 
time, so we decided to take the road by Birnaul, which looked as af 
it must get us to the railway somewhere, though exactly where we 
coud not find out. The good people of Semipuatiask have beea 
so long cut off from the outside world that though the S:beriaa 
railway had been open for five years, they hardly seemed to be 
aware of its existence, 


At any rate, to our enquiries about trains, ete., they potite'v 
responded “V don't know,’’ and seemed much astonished that we 
should expect them to know, In fact, when 1 remonstrated wate 
them on theic ignorance about a railway which was $9 close to the ra 
they simply stared and said “ Close! why it is 450 miles aware 
© Oh, thatis nothing, "LE replied 5 “ Phave come 1,500 1m les to cat bh toe 
train, so it seems close now to me.” 


Accordingly, when we left Semipatatinsk on the roth December. ea 
the last stage of our long posting journey, we were im pieas.ag os ee 
ance as to where exactly we should: stoke the rail, but hop d to g-t 
su.ne definite information on the point before loa. 


The country through w hich we were now going was quite d Tere 
to anything we had seeo before, Instead of the valicys and mognota ss 
ot the Tian Shan, or the level steppes of Central Asia, we now fount a 
pleasing mixture of both, on a small scale. Where before we bad 
Neversecn @ tree, except highup on the mountain si fe, or ia ad are - 
hoal gsreve, where they were being caretuny nursed by the Kusaa a 
Forest’ Otheers, here we began to yo through the outsk.rts of tucse 
chormous Siberian forests, which later on we weretu see fe dave 
toyether from the railway carciages Io plice of the wande- -¢ 
Kirghiz of the steppes, with small Russiag colomes saniwates 
in between their camps at Tong intervals, looking as ot ¢ 
had only cust arrived from Europ, and not quite certain wheth-r tree 
liked the change, we now found at every station a large and tla. 
ingcolony, 2ovand more years od, all peopled by pure Russa as, 
with never a native of Asia tu be seca anywhere, And vet sunchre 
these Russian villuges were unlike those in Lurope. licte we tousd 
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broad streets, lighted with oil lamps ; our old friends the village church 
and bath house were there certainly, but there were also schools, and 
the public house didn’t seem to occupy so large a space asin European 
Russia. Also these houses were trim and neat, and when we went 
inside, instead of the two dirty dark rooms, with the whole family 
asl-ep on the stove, we found pretty little furnished and clean rooms, 
that would do credit to any well-to-do farmer in Great Britain. The 
truth is that the Russian peasant in Siberia has been for so many years 
quite cut off from all Government assistance that he has had to work 
out his own salvation, and well has he risen to the occasion; so that 
now, when he is at length being discovered by the curious traveller 
from the outside world, he appears to belong almost toa different race 
from the ordinary Russian Moujik, 

‘The 22nd December sces us at Barnaul, famous for possessing one 
of the finest mineral museums in the world, where some small idea 
of the latent riches of the Altai mountains can be obtained. Its po- 
pulation is 30,000, all Russians. 

At Barnaul we came upon the first traces of the railway in the 
shape of a time table hanging on the wall in the rest house. Our 
excitement was great ; we were now only 150 miles from the rail, and 
hoped in 24 hours to be in a train. Barnaul, however, had discovered 
the railway in order to make use of it, and we were delayed at every 
yard of the road by long lines of sledges, packed with frozen carcases 
of animals, destined for the Tomsk and Irkutsk markets, At length 
we reached the last postal station at which we were to change horses, 
and from there drove straight down the frozen river Ob, 3 miles in 
width, through the new town of Novo-nikolayevsk, barely two years 
old, but already numbering more than 15 000 inhabitants, and finally 
drew up at the large handsome station of Ob, on the right bank of 
the river of that name, 


Having at length reached the railway, and as you are probably as 
tired of my journey as | was myself, | propose to break it off here 
and t give you a slight general description of Siberia and the Great 
Siberian Railway. 

Time will not permit of my giving you anything more than the 
roughest outline of Siberia and the Great Siberian Railway, and I 
would not vecture to do even that but for the extraordinary ignorance 
that exists among even well-educated English people with regard to 
almost everything connected with Siberia. 

Political Siberia, which also corresponds very fairly with physical 
Siberia, is about § million square miles in extent, and lies between 45 
and 77 degrees of North latitude, and betwe>n 30 and 160 East longi- 
tude. Its land surface is about one-thirteenth of the land surface of 
tho whole Earth, or about 3 times the size of the Indian Empire, 

With such a vast extent of country it can easily be imagined that 
there is great varicty not only of surface and geological structure, but 
also of climate, fauna and flora. 

Time does not permit of my doing more than indicate in the 
briefest way possible the general characteristics of these variations. 
Roughly speaking, it may be said that the country divides itself into 
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three zones. The first or Southern zone is whit we may call the 
agricultural zone in West Siberia, and the mineral rone in bast 
Siveria. Then comes the middle or forest zone. and lastly, the aoe 
of the tundras, where the Earth, at a depth of one foot below the sre 
face, remains always frozen, Next, considering the connzucati a of 
the country trom west to east, we tnd that Weat Siberia cos are 
almost entirely of plan, which for more than t,c00 mics stret ose 
easiwards wath but an occasional hill of s ome geo feetan he 
beeak the monotony, Verv ditferent: is stan Cestral Siberia Here 
we hive long strevch-s of hills, esing sometimes even to mourt. .+ 
and interspersed with thick forests, stretching fof many hur ice 
of miles, the whole ending finally with the thick.y wooded moat. se 
round Lake Barkal, which attain an aititude of seme 6.090 feo 
‘Trans Baikal the country is entirely mountainous aod this cbacac- 
teristic prevails almost ayhtup to the Pacitic Ocean 


vay 


Now. a few words with regard to the climate. We havea bear ot 
the severity of the Siberian winter, and af we coms:uer mere y the 
luwness of the thermo ucter, Pan free to confess that report reg rere te 
In December and January, the collest months, the mean te 
of the Trans Baikal resion is about 33°C. (or gt? of frost Bare bee 
Tie day Tspent at Stretensk it was 52°C. or tg of frost bate cre t. 
This is equal to the severest cold expericuced by the Duc dh use. 
on his Polac exp dition, 


Ee ed 


Owing however, to the absence of winds, th's cvd iseae s 
endured, while the bright sunny days and clear dry atmos bere maes 
itan ideal cho.ate for consumptives. 

In summer the heat is great) the mean “Prans-Bathal terest ice 
being about so F, while for days together the thermometer win tres 
quently rise to over 10a F, 


With these few words of description of the country. wi! 
pass onto the rauway, whi h bas it may almost: be sad, bees t: 


means of introlucing this vast couatry (othe great ma octy of os 


he first stone ot the preat Sheriaa Railway was lad bv toe 
present Tear of Kessacon the gist of Mav asgeat Navtvoer a, 
whea he was returning to Russia across Ste daater het) p tort: 
bast. The line was diy ded tor purposes of constru: tog into sereras 
se tions, but certain of them bring recognised as more pmo tar 
the oth-.s, were constructed first. “LT sese were the We tsce oa 
section from Chetivoinsk ty Ob, the Central S.berian fron > to 
Irkutsk ; and the Ussurt section from Viadivestoko to Khabar vee 


In the second rank comes the Trany-Baraal section from Mys vara 
to Stretensk. 


Eunally, the remaining sectione® pound the Baikal Lave "ar dike 
“Amur tiver,) being the most dich olt, were ieft to the fast 


Up tothe present tine all hive beea comol ted but the last tw 
se sy 
Suce the ori rival protect for tie te wise om ved, more d 


suivevs have showathe enocn ga bt lt ett atow fb bave ts 


Ooeso ni ta deg these Lot two stew. Who a tuese bea. e 
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known to the Committce charged with the construction of the railway, 
they set about devising other means whereby through communication 
from Europe to the Pacific Ocean might be established. 


As regards the Baikal Lake section, it was proposed to carry the 
through trains bodily across the Lake on steamers, which should in 
winter cut their way through the ice. Two such steamers have been 
built, one to carry atrain of 15 cars, and the other for passengers only. 
The first winter, owing to the bad situation of Mysovaya harbour, 
whereby the ice freezes solid in the harbour, the large stcamer broke 
its shaft in cutting its way out, and through communication was inter= 
rupted for two months This last winter, however, a new harbour 
was opened iu a better position, and communication was maintained 
through the winter, The “circum-Baikal” line has therefore been 
postponed for the present till money is available. It will take both 
time and money as the line has to be cut out of solid rock almost the 
whole way, 

Finally, as regards the “Amur river section.” By a treaty with 
China, Russia was permitted to make a line through Manchuria direct 
to Vladivostok, with a branch to Port Arthur, taking off at Harbin 
Junction. A glance at the map will show that this is the shortest and 
most direct route that any line could possibly take from Europe to the 
Far East, It was hoped that direct through traffic from Europe to 
the Pacific Ocean would have been established before the close of last 
century. Owing, however, to the wrecking of the Manchurian sectioa 
by the Boxers, that section had to be relaid almost throughout. Most 
of it is now completed, and there is every possibility that next spring 
our visitors returning to Europe after the Delhi Proclamation Assemb- 
laze will be able to complete a round tour by railing through from 
Fort Arthur to Paris, 


The Manchurian line takes off ata place called “ Kitaiski Raw 
yezd," “Change for China,” which is 70 miles east of the town of 
Chita. 


The Amur river line, there is little doubt, will be built at some no 
distant date, though it will nut be used as the through line. The 
whole of the Amur region is full of gold, which may be said at present 
to be almost untouched. Similarly, the other goldbearing parts of 
the country are equally awaiting railway communications before they 
can be properly worked with large and modern machinery. 


The distances along the Siberian Railway are as follows :— 


Cheliabinsk—Ob on ek 887 miles. 

Ob—Irkutsk ane ase 1,145 miles, 

Irkutsk — Baikal rer ses 40 miles. 

Across Lake Baikal we ‘2, 60 miles, 

Mysovava—Change for China iat 520 miles. 

Change fur China -- Vladivostok en 1,180 miles (v4 Manchuria). 
—— 


2,110 miles (vid Amur). 
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The total length of the line from Moscow to the Pacific Ocean is 
therefore about 5,200 miles vid Manchuria, or 1,000 miles less than 
by the Amur river route, to which fact is, 1 think, mainly due the 
desire of Russia to get a footing in Manchuria. 


The above distance is just twice the length of the Canadian Pacific 
line. Six trains have been specially built for the through service. 
They are fitted up with as many comforts and luxuries as a first class 
steamer. At present these trains run twice a week between Moscow 
and Stretensk, doing the 4,188 miles in ten days, the first class fare 
exclusive of food, being ten pounds. 


The traffic that has sprung up since the railway is opened is 
almost incredible. To mention only one item: over a million pounds 
worth of butter was sent to England from Siberia last year. 


It is the transportation, however, of the colonists from the congested 
parts of South Russia that will play the largest part in the future of 
Siberia. Since the railway opened in 1896 nearly two millions of 
state-aided emigrants have been conveyed along the line, and scttled 
in various places in Siberia. The total population of Siberia is now 
over eight millions, less than 5 per cent. of whom have convict blood 
intkem. As was the case with Australia, so now with Siberia, at the 
request of the inhabitants the deportation of convicts from the mother 
country has been absolutely stopped. It may easily be believed then 
that Siberia, probably the richest country in the world by reason of 
its latent mineral wealth, has a great future before it. 


Those who are only now discovering Siberia, since the railway has 
made it accessible to the world, are much astonished to find it already 
so developed. To the average Britisher, Siberia has always been a 
land of convicts and cold. For have not his daily papers and 
magazines fed him to repletion with the horrors of the “ political 
exile system,” with all its attendant miseries ? 


Strange as it may appear, there is no doubt that Siberia owes much 


to this system, which tous in England has always been cause for 
censure. Be it understood I do not defend the system ; I merely wish 
to point to its results. The political exiles were in most cases the 
advanced thinkers of Russia, the men with brains. Being forced to 
live in those distant regions, like sensible people, they made the best 
of their fate, and built towns, founded universities and museums, and 
generally did what they could to make life as pleasant as possible. 
The consequences of such action are only now beginning to be fully 
realised, when the railway has brought the outer world into touch with 
their work. 


Se 
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THE TRAINING AND EQUIPMENT OF CAVALRY AND 
MOUNTED INFANTRY IN INDIA, AND THEIR RESPEC. 
TIVE ROLES IN WAR. 


By Captain R. G. BURTON, 1ST INFANTRY, HYDERABAD CONTIN. ; 
GENT, 


Motto—" Circumstances govern everything in War,” 


INTRODUCTION. 


That we must look to the history of the past for a guide to the 
conduct of future enterprises is atruism so obvious to the thinking 
‘mind that it seems at first sight scarcely necessary to draw attention 
toit. But it is to a neglect of the lessons of the past, and to an over- 
insistence upon untried theories, that disaster in most of the affairs of 
the life of both individuals and nations may be traced. 


And prior to this latest war in South Africa the past, like an open 
book, lay before us, and in its pages all might read those lessons which 
have had to be bought again by manya bitter experience on many a 
blocdy field. For the main principles of war have remained unaltered 
and only required to be modified in application by the light of common 
sense in view of the altered circumstances brought about by the per- 
fection of modern weapons, and the improvement of modern means of 
communication. At thesame time it must be remembered that the 
examples of history are to be taken merely as a general guide, and not 
blindly adhered to in all their details as stereotyped patterns, 


After every war there is a cry for army reform. Inexpert theo- 
rists rush to extremes, and draw hasty deductions from the outer 
presentment of things without giving the question that calm consid- 
eration in theclear light of history which its nature demands, They 
prate of the lessons of the war, and discourse concerning our obsolete 
science, ignorant of the fact that the fundamental principles of military 
art, though capable of infinite modification, are immutable, and have 
existed through all time, differing only in the manner of their applica- 
tion according to those circumstances which govern everything in war. 
They are apt also to forget any personal element, such as the psycho= 
logical character of nations, which enters into any contest of arms, 
for man is the primary instrument in war, and in comparison with the 
nature of the human being all else has but a relative importance. 


Such critics havelately come to the conclusion that our latest 
struggle forms an object-lesson on which all future action should be 
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based, without considering that its phases have been merely certain 
ones among the ever varying circumstances of war. 


But it cannot be too fully recognised that the war in South Africa 
has been fought under entirely abnormal conditions, which are obvious 
and need not here be specified, both as regardsthe physical features 
of the theatre of operations and the nature of our adversaries, con- 
ditions which would not be repeated in any conflict with a European 
foe. 

There has been a demand for the abolition of cavalry. We are 
told that it isa medieval and obsolete arm a mere useless ornament 
whose duties could be more effectively performed by mounted infantry. 
That is the cry of the ignorant critics, led by a successful novelist, 
whose efforts in the domain of fiction scarcely entitle his opinion on 
the art of war to any great consideration. However, such criticism is 
serious and therefore mentioned here, for the public, led by a vocife:- 
ous press, is ever ready to seize on such opinions, and to mistake 
assertion for proof. 

With regard to the proposed substitution of mounted infantry for 
cavalry, it may be sufficient to observe that the former could not carry 
out reconnaissance work effectively in open country, and in the face 
of an enemy armed with cavalry. It will be my endeavour, in discuss- 
ing the réle of cavalry, to show that itis no less necessary to retain 
that arm inthe futurethan inthe past And it may here be remarked, 
and should ever be borne in mind, that, generally speaking, cavalry will 
resume its normal réle and tactics their normal form when we come 
to contend with a European force organised, trained and equipped in 
a manner similar to the equipment, training, and organisation of our 
own army. . 


SCOPE OF THIS ESSAY. 


Before the question of the military requirements of any country or 
nation can be decided, it is necessary that some definition should be 
given of the services which the armed forces are expected to perform, 
and of theduties they may have to undertake. Itis the réle of the 
statesman to furnish this definiti: n to the military authorities, whose 
duty it then becomes to provide a scheme for the composition, organi- 
sation, training, and equipment of an efficient army for the fulfilment 
of the objects defined. 


So also before we can formulate any system for the training and 
equipment of any of the arms of the service, it is necessary to under- 
stand the part which the arm in question may be called upon to play 
in the great game of war ; the features of the country over which it 
may have to operate must be reviewed ; the nature of the hostile forces 
with which it may have to contend must be considered. 


The subject of this essay is one concerning which volumes might 
and have beenwritten. It appears advisable, therefore, in this limited 
space to merely marshal facts and principles regarding the strategical 
and tactical réles of the arms concerned, giving reasons for the conclu- 
sions arrived at, and illustrating where necessary, with examples from 
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history. The principles of the employment of the arms having thus 
been determined, it may be possible to deduce those details of equip- 
ment and training which will best enable them to carry out their 1dle 
effectively in time of war. 


THE ROLE OF CAVALRY IN WAR, 


General remarks.—In considering both the rdle in war of cavalry 
and its training, perhaps the first thing to be borne in mind is that 
the arm is merely an auxiliary one, of great value in assisting the army, 
ée., the infant y. i 

This is a fact which is apt to be forgotten by cavalry soldiers, who 
are too often prone to act as though they were entirely independent of 
the army to which they belong, and to forget that relation to the other 
arms on which their action depends. 

Although the tactical details of warlike operations have undergone 
agreat change in our time, due to improved methods of communication 
and the perfection of modern weapons of offence, it must not be sup- 
posed that the whole act of war has been subjected to complete trans- 
formation. Sucha supposition would be entirely erroneous, The 
main strategical principles governing the att of war are immutable, 
and have existed through all time, since Hannibal's cavalry destroyed 
the Roman Army at Cannz. Napoleon, the greatest of all exponents 
of the art of war, well understood this constant nature of fundamental 
principles, and drew much of his incomparable strategy from the cam- 
paigns of the ancients, applying it according to circumstances in the 
light of reason and common sense. 

And of all arms cavalry has undergone least change as regards its 
rdle in war, by reason of its action being primarily strategical, and 
because of the nature of its armament which has not been in the main 
altered by changes of offensive equipment. In short, the strategical 
réle of cavalrv is unaltered, and its tactics remain as_ heretofore pri- 
marily dependent on rapidity and vehemence of shock. For although 
the importance of the use of firearms by cavalry has greatly in- 
creased under modern conditions, care must be taken that the main 
principle of its tactical action with cold steel is not forgotten ; other- 
wise it will become mounted infantry. 

With regard to the possible theatre of hostilities of the army in 
India, it may be assumed that it contains within its limits every diver 
sity of physical feature ; every variety of climate, and every descrip- 
tion of means of communication, including as it does the whole of 
India, and extending thence far in a northerly and westerly direction, 
Nor must it be forgotten that it may be called upon to act beyond 
seas, as recent events have shown. 


So also the force with which cavalry (and other arms also) might 
be called upon to contend varies from the roughly-armed rabbles of 
an eastern city in every degree up to the perfectly trained and equipped 
army of a European power of the first order. And as the great 
secret of success lies in leaving nothing to chance and in_ being pre- 
pared for every eventuality, it may be taken for granted that both our 
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based, without considerirg that its phases have been merely certaa 
ones amony the ever varving circumstances of war, 

Rut it cannot be too fully recognised that the warin South Ve. a 
has been fought under entirely abnormal conditons, Which ace ood us 
and need not bere be specitied, both as reyards the physical featur s 
of the theatre of operations and the nature of our auversacies, Cone 
ditions which wouid not be repeated in any conthet with a Bure eaa 
foe. 

There has been a demand for the abolition of cavaleve We ave 
told that it isa medievaland obsolete arm a mere useless orn ent 
whose dutics could be more effectively performed by mounted intactey. 
That is the ery of the ignorant critics, led by a successful nove. ty 
whose efforts in the domain of hetion scarcely entitle his op nioa ca 
the art of war to any great consideration. However, such crite ast os 
serious and therefore mentioned here, for the paltic, led by avoare - 
ous press, is ever ready to seize on such opinions, and to nistahe 
assertion for proof, 


With regard to the proposed substitution of mounted infantry fF 
cavalry, itmay be sufficient to observe that the former contd not carry 
out reconnais-ance work effectively in open Country, and in the tae 
of an enemy armed with cavalry. Itwill be my endeavour, in dix use 
ing the rd ¢ of cavairy, to show thatitis 00 less necessery to tetaa 
that arm inthe future than inthe pist: And it may here be remacke-t, 
and should ever be Lorne in mind, that. generaliv speaking cavairy wil 
resume its normal réle and tactics thei normal form: woen we cone 
to contend witha Furepean force organised, trained and equarped aa 
a manocr similar to the equipment, trainng, and orginisatod of car 
ow army. 


ScCOVE OF THIS ESSAY, 


Def ore the question of the military requirements of any counts, of 
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history. The principles of the employment of the arms having thus 
been determined, it may be possible to deduce those details of equip- 
ment and training which will best enable them to carry out their idle 
etfectively in time of war, 


THE ROLE OF CAVALRY IN WAR, 


General remarks.—In considering both the réle in wat of cavalry 
and its training, perhaps the first thing to be borne in mind is that 
the arm is merely an auxiliary one, of great value in assisting the army, 
#.e., the infant. y. 


This is a fact which is apt to be forgotten by cavalry soldiers, who 
are too often prone to act as though they were entirely independent of 
the army to which they belong, and to forget that relation to the other 
arms on which their action depends. 


Although the tactical details of warlike operations have undergone 
@ great change in our time, due to improved methods of communication 
and the perfection of modern weapons of offence, it must not be sup- 
posed that the whole art of war has been subjected to complete trans. 
formation. Sucha supposition would be entirely erroneous, The 
main strategical principles governing the art of war are immutable, 
and have existed through all time, since Hannibal's cavalry destroyed 
the Roman Army at Canna, Napoleon, the 8reatest of all exponents 
of the art of war, well understood this constant nature of fundamental 
principles, and drew much of his incomparable strategy from the cam- 
paigns of the ancients, applying it according to circumstances in the 
light of reasou and common sense. 


And of all arms cavalry has undergone least change as regards its 
rdle in war, by reason of its action being primarily Strategical, and 
because of the nature of its armament which has not been in the main 
altered by changes of offensive equipment. In short, the Strategical 
réle of cavalrv is unaltered, and its tactics remain as_ heretofore pri- 
marily dependent on rapidity and vehemence of shock. For although 
the importance of the use of firearms by cavalry has greatly in- 
creased under modern conditions, care must be taken that the main 
Principle of its tactical action with cold steel is not forgotten j Other- 
wise it will become mounted infantry, 

With regard to the possible theatre of hostilities of the army in 
India, it may be assumed that it contains within its limits every diver. 
sity of physical feature ; every variety of climate, and every descrip- 
tion of means of communication, including as it does the whole of 
India, and extending thence far ina northerly and westerly direction, 
Nor must it be forgotten that itmay be called upon to act beyond 
seas, as recent events have shown. 


So also the force with which cavalry (and other arms also) might 
be called upon to contend varies from the roughly-armed rabbles of 
an eastern city in every degree up to the perfectly trained and equipped 
army of a European power of the first order. And as the great 
secret of success lies in leaving nothing to chance and in being pre. 
pared for every eventuality, it may be taken for granted that both our 
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cavalry and mounted infantry should be givena training and equip. 
ment which may enable them to deal effectively with any of the 
forces above specified. There is, however, this to be said with regard 
to the army in India, that any special tactics and armament suited 
particularly to savage warfare must be borne in mind. 


STRAIEGIC ROLE OF CAVALRY. 


The action of cavalry resolves itself intotwo phases—the strate- 
gic rdle on the theatre of war, and tactical action on the field of 
battle 

‘he strategic action, again, of the so-called independent cavalry 
is divided into two periods —that during mobilisation and that during 
the subsequent approach of the armies towards tactical contact. 
There may be in addition a strategic pursuit, or similar action cover- 
ing retreat in case of a reverse. 

The use of cavalry during mobilisation scarcely affects us in India, 
referring more to belligerent powers having contiguous frontiers It 
is not, however, wise to leave anything to chance, but to consider all 
the possible circumstances of war, sothe matter may here be shortly 
discussed, whilst some of the details are applicable also to its subse- 
quent action. 


During mohilisation—The réle of cavalry during mobilisation 
and the concentration of the hostile forces may be summarised as 
follows :— 


(1) Tke grouping of the cavalry on the principal and probable 
routes of the enemy’s advance, and the seizure of strategic 
points in front of its own army, with the oject of covering 
the latter. 


(2) The fight with the enemy’s cavalry, and opposition to his 
attempts to break into the area of concentration. 


(3) The carrying out of reconnaissance by sending out scouts 
from the advanced parties of the cavalry, and the execution 
of reconnaissances in force by more independent detach- 
ments from the supports, 


(4) Raids on the adversary's rear to doas much damage as 
possible, and to interrupt the course of his mobilisation by 
the destruction of railways, lines of telegraph, etc. 


It follows that the cavalry should be so ‘disposed as to covera 
widely extended front, and should at the same time be able to cone 
centrate for effective action when necessary, In order to cover the 
mobilisation and concentration of its own armies on the theatre of 
operations, it will seize important strategic points on the line of 
advance or line of defence, which may probably involve a consider- 
able amount of fighting with the enemy’s mounted troops. In this the 
cavalry might be well supported by mounted infantry, which could 
relieve them of the task of tactical occupation of the points seized, 
and thus set them free for further advance, 


At the same time it will be necessary to reconnoitre both the 
country and the enemy, for the purpose of g ining information ree 
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garding the movements of the latter, and the direction of the concen. 
tration and grouping ofhis forces, with a view to disclosing his 
intentions, ‘lhe strategic cavalry must, therefore, be sufficiently 
strong to pierce the enemy’s screen, and to prevent the latter from 
penetrating its own. 


It is evident, therefore, that cavalry must be active and enterpris- 
ing in all its movements (mobile and ubiquitous), and the main body 
of the ‘‘ independent ” division must seck out and if possible defeat 
the main body of the hostile horse, in order to paralyse his advanced 
parties by removing their support, and for the purpose of facilitating 
the operations of its own parties. In case of failure the cavalry must 
fall back on its main army, retaining the screen in position in front 
if possible. 

Having obtained touch with the enemy's main forces, the cavalry 
must remain in observation and be careful not to lose contact. 


It is quite possible that the enemy may succeed in pushing his 
parties through the cavalry screen ; hence the necessity of retaining 
asufficient force in reserve with which to act in such case, 


Raids.—In order to interfere with the mobilisation and concen- 
tration of the hostile army, and thus gain time, raids should be carried 
out in various directions by éndependent bodies, which must penetrate 
into the very area of country in occupation of the enemy. From the 
moment of declaration of war such bodies should be pushed ahead 
with general instructions to inflict all the damage they can upon 
railways, roads, telegraphs, bridges, supplies, etc., the manner of 
carrying out these instructions being left to the commanders of the 
raiding forces. 


The question of the organisation of cavalry does not come within 
the sc ope of this essay, but it may be remarked that the forces des- 
tined for particu'ar undertakings of this description should be told 
off in time of peace, so asto be prepared for immediate action on the 
cutbreak of war. 


Authorities differ as to the probable value of raids carried out by 
large bodies of cavalry during a European war. It has been pointed 
out by Von der Goltz that the conditions of the American civil war, 
where such enterprises were soeminently successful, were different 
to any which would obtain in Europe. The Franco-Prussian war 
has also been referred to as an instance where raiding was not em- 
ployed with any success. I fail to see, however, why such raids 
should not be carried out, and it would seem that they might be most 
effective in, for instance, the case of a war with Russia, where the 
long lines of communication of the hostile power would afford many 
vulnerable points for attack. What is required isa suitably organised 
body of men for the service, and akove all a born leader to command 
them, With aStuart, a Morgan, or a Platoff great things might be 
done, but not with our over laden cavalry and indifferent horse- 
masters. The failure to carry out such enterprises in recent warfare 
appears to have been due more to the want of an efficient body of 
men for the service than to any impracticability of the undertaking. 
We want for this purpose men who can ride out into a strange 
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country, taking with them a few days’ rations; whocan raid fcr 
supplies for themselves and their horses; who can reconnoitre the 
‘country and the enemy; and find out where and how they can fall 
upon him and do him most damage ; and can take care of themselves 
in every way. An energetic raid by the mounted forces of an army 
on the defensive on the enemy's rear with the object of destroying 
communications, etc., will interfere with his advance, will affect his 
mobility, and distract his attention. The experience of the American 
civil war shows how effectual such raids were in drawing off con- 
siderable forces from the front of the army, and, under favourable 
circumstances, in upsetting aggressive operations. Had suitable forces 
been available, would not such raids have been effective if carried out 
against the Boer lines of communication during the investments of 
Ladysmith and Kimberley ? Armies are nowadays more chan ever 
dependent on their communications, so that well-organised and well- 
executed raids might have almost decisive results. 

The destruction of Lord Roberts’ convoy on the Orange River 
coupled with the loss of the water-supply at Bloemfontein, almost 
paralysed the movements of the army, and doubtless greatly contri- 
buted to the wasting of the army by disease; both these enterprises 
were of the nature of raids. 


The question whether such’ raids would best be carried out by 
‘cavalry or mounted infantry depends, like all else in war, on circum- 
stances, such as the enemy’s composition and the nature of the 
country. In enclosed or hilly country doubtless mounted infantry 
could carry out this duty efficiently, but in open and flat regions, 
against an enemy well provided with cavalry, they would be the 
réle of the latter arm. Mounted infautry would be liable to be cut 
to pieces if caught by cavalry in the open, 


Of course a raid by the three arms in combination would be more 
likely to draw off a portion of the enemy’s forces than one by cavalry 
alone ; and such an enterprise might perhaps be carried out under 
favourable circumstances by cavalry, mounted infantry, and mobile 
machine guns, 


Strategic réle of cavalry subsequent to mobilisation.—It is prob= 
able that one side will have completed its mobilisation more quickly 
than the other, and will thus be ina position to move first towatds 
the theatre of operations, At any rate, when mobilisation on one or 
both sides is completed, campaigns enter upon a second strategical 
phase, during which the hostile forces are approaching towards tacti- 
cal contact at the decisive point, or when one side is standing on the 
defensive, awaiting the ouslaught of the adversary. Raids of the 
nature above described may be carried ‘out effectually during this 
period should circumstances admit of it, and may be of great service 
during the whole period of operations, in drawing off portions of the 
hostile forces and in hindering concentration. Such raids will prob- 
ably prove of more service during this phase of the operations than 
at any other period, if carried out against the enemy’s rear and lines 
ofcommunication. The raid carried out by Forrest during the Ameri- 
can war in 1864 may serve as an example of such operations. |a 
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February, 1864, Grant was undertaking a general concentric move- 
ment on Atlanta, which was occupied by a Southern Army 18,000 
strong. Sherman, with a strong column, was advancing from Vicks- 
burg : Smith, with 10,000 cavalry, from Memphis ; and Thomas, with 
an army, from Chattanooga, The cavalry of the Southerners, surround- 
ing a corps 37.000 strong advancing from Vicksburg, delayed its 
movement, and finally obliged it to halt at Meridian. In the mean- 
time Forrest with 3,000 horse fell on Smith’s column, and put it to 
flight, scattering it in all directions. The general result of this impor- 
tant raid was to upset all the operations of the federals. Sherman 
hurriedly retreated, and the Southerners, having succeeded in con- 
centrating against the Chattanooga army, beat off its attack. 


While the approach towards tactical contact is taking place, the 
general rdles of the adversaries will resolve themselves into the 
offensive and defensive. The latter, covering its front with advanced 
guards on the main lines of arpa concentrates in some central 
region in their rear, whence the forces can at once be moved to any 
threatened point. The side tzking the offensive, in order to carry out 
the plan of operations which has been determined on, moves as cir- 
cumstances require—separating to live and gathering to fight, 


It is self-evident that during this phase reconnaissance by the 
mounted arm will be all important to both parties, in order to obtain 
information as to the disposition and movements of the adversary, 
whilst at the same time covering their own forces. Simultaneously 
auxiliary enterprises may be undertaken. Demonstrations may be 
made to draw off the forces or the attention of the enemy, and pos- 
sibly some portion of his troops may be isolated, Here, as ever, action 
on the enemy’s rear is of the first importance. 


As the armies approach towards collision the front will be gra- 
dua'ly cleared when the opposing forces draw near, until finally the 
cavalry will be assembled on the flanks, remaining in observation or 
acting as required on the flanks and rear of the enemy when the 
opponents step into the arena. 


Strategic action has now ceased, but may reopen on the conclu. 
sion of the battle, with strategic pursuit or covering ot a retreat, 


Strategic pursutt.—The decisive collision of armies, or a series 
of decisive battles, leads to a general retreat of the beaten army 
and to its pursuit by the adversary—an operation which. will 
signalise the closing period of the campaign. To exploit a 
victory is one of the principal tasks of strategy. It will now 
be the réle of the defeated force to gain time in order to place 
either fresh troops or some natural obstacle between itself und the 

. victor, so that it may have leisure to recover ; hence it becomes the 
. Object of the latter to undertake immediate uninterrupted pursuit, 
obviously the réle of the mounted arm, #.e.—cava!ry supported by 
mounted infantry. Without such a pursuit the fruits of victory are 
lost, as they were for want of cavalry by Napolcon after the battles 
of Lutzen and Bautzen in 1813, In fact, without effectual pursuit the 
enemy’s army cannot be utterly destrcyed, but is ableto recuperate 
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itself to fight another day ; whereas effectual pursuit may decide the 
ie of a campaign, as did that of the Prussians by Napoleon after 
ena. 

It would appear that in our day, owing to the lowering of the 
moral forces sustained during lengthy battles,,to the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies, and the want of mobility in the immense armies of 
modern times, the importance of the pursuit has increased, and with 
it the value of cavalry during this phase of the operations, whilst at the 
‘same time modern weapons may increase the difficulty of carrying it 
out. 

Tactical pursuit after an action would appear to be more difficult 
for the above reasons ; the strategic pursuit therefore gains in pro- 
portion. The troops which have taken part in an action will be unfit 
to undertake immediate pursuit, which requires fresh forces, save, 
perhaps, in the case ot the cavalry, which may very likely have bad 
little to do on the field of battle. Evidently the réle of cavalry in the 
pursuit is more important than ever. It remains to consider the execu- 
tion of this strategic action, 

In the pursuit it is evidently most desirable to “ round up” the 
enemy, to delay him until the pursuing army can arrive, and therefore 
to cut into his line of retreat. Lor this purpose it is most efiectual 
to carry out a parallel pursuit on both flanks, keeping tuuch with 
small parties whilst large bodies are concentrated: for tactical action, 
and constantly threatening to cut him off from his base—a 16le that can 
obviously be performed by mounted troops alone, and therefore only 
by cavalry (assisted jf feasible by mounted infantry) if the enemy is 
provided with that arm. It was in this manner that the Cossacks 
pursued the Grand Army during its retreat from Moscow in 1812, At 
the same time bodies cf cavalry and mounted infantry may be des- 
patched to destroy magazincs, railways, roads, etc, in the line of 
the retreating army; to occupy defiles, bridges, fords and other 
strategic points, and so hold the cnemy until the arrival of the pursuing 
force ; or even oblige him to surrender, as Sheridan, pursuing Lze 
aiter the battle of Appomotox in 1865 with 10,090 horse. foreed him 
to capitulate with an army of 20,000 men. The absence of effectual 

- pursuit atter the battle of Worth enabled MacMahon to reassemble and 
reorganise his scattered and flying forces. From this it is evident 
that the rdle of the cavalry of the retreating army is to engage at all 
hazards the forces launched in pursuit, and so to gain time for its own 
army to escape, or recover from defeat. 


TACTICAL ROLE OF CAVALRY. 


The tactical réle of cavalry may be divided into— 

(1) action on the field of battle ; 

(2) detached duties ; reconnaissances ; outposts ; advanced, rear 
and flank guards; screening duties, raids, surprises, ambus- 
cades, foraging, and convoy duties. Again the action of 
cavalry may be divided into that with cold steel, and ac- 
tion by fire. 

Cavalry on the field of battle—The arguments held by extremists 
that, owing to the altered conditions of modern warfare, there is no 
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longer any place for cavalry on the field of battle, may be dismissed 
at once as the figments of imagination that are appalled by the range 
and accuracy of modern firearms, That its tactics must be modified 
to su t altered circumstances no one candeny. It must conform its 
réle to the development of the tactics of the other arms, and no longer 
cherish those illusions which may be relegated to the domain of glori- 
ous tradition, and for which, if it sustained them, it would have to 
pay by unnecessary and useless bloodshed. 


It may perhaps be said that of all arms the tactical réle of cavalry 
has changed the least, its armament with cold steel (to which the fire- 
arm is auxiliary but of increased importance) being practically con- 
stant. The effect on its tactics of modern firearms and its employ- 
ment of fire have, however, to be considered. Rapidity of movement 
and vehemence of shock remain as hithertofore the two essential 
characteristics of the tactical rdle of cavalry in action. To these 
must be added the secondary one of fire. 


Effect of alteration in tactics on the réle of cavalry.—In the time 
of Frederick the Great the “ tactics of line” prevailed. There were 
practically no reserves, the troops being formed in two or three lines 
which were with difficulty manceuvred to support each other. When 
these were broken, the battle was won. 


Nowadays we see that the disposition of troops in action has radi- 
cally changed. Their tactical formation is founded on the principle 
of echelon in depth, and on strong reserves. The attacking cavalry, 
having forced its way through the front lines, is confronted with fresh 
troops, and the farther it penetrates into the dispositions of the enemy, 
the more resistance does it meet with. Thus the changes in tactics 
alone, even without taking into considezation the enormous effect. of 
fire at long ranges, greatly lessens the chances of a successful irruption 
of cavalry into the deep hostile position. Irrespective of this, even the 
successful breaking by cavalry of the fighting lines cannot have much 
influence on the general result of the battle, as the commander of the 
defenders will have at his disposal a reserve with which to parry the 
blow. Moreover, with existing large armies, the fighting lines of 
which extend along many miles of front, a temporary break at one 
point can have but little effect. When such a break is accomplished, 
however, would appear to come the turn of the mounted infantry, 
which, following the cavalry, should attempt to extend or confirm suc- 
cess. 


But it is apparent that frontal attacks by cavalry on infantry, even 
if feasible, as they might be under favourable circumstances, can have 
no decisive success or extensive effect, owing to the tactical disposi- 
tion in depth and echelon of modern armies. The same remark would 
apply to flank attacks, the effect of which would be only local, owing 
to the great extent of the field of battle. 


Modern formations, in fact, do not offer much of a“ target” for a 
cavalry charge. And, having broken through the first line of the 
hostile force, the cavalry would find itself confronted by further 
lines, probably entrenched and unassailable, It would therefore 
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appear that, as a general rule, it will not repay cavalry to charge a line 
of battle, although it may sometimes reap local success by such action, 

Zffect of increased efficiency of modern fire on the tactical réle of 
cavalry —The augmented effect of fire depends on (1) acceracy ; (2) 
trajectory ; (3) rapidity ; (4) range. 

(t) The increased accuracy of modern arms has undoubtedly in- 
creased the loss which cavalry would have to undergo during attack. 
This may be exemplified by two instances : the one successful by Von 
Bredow’s brigade, the other unsuccessful by Michel, both during the 
Franco-Prussian war. Of six German squadrons which took part in 
Von Bredow’s attack, not much more than One squadron escaped; 
whilst Michel's brigade and the 13th Hussars were practically annihi- 
lated. At the same time it must be remembered that the extent of 
losses does not count if commensurate results are obtained. 

(2) The low trajectory of modern weapons has a great influence in 
beating off the attacks of cavalry, Infantry canasa rule enly make use 
of unaimed fire against charging cavalry, but with modern arms, firing 
point blank up to 6co or 709 paces, the infantry can effectually use 
unaimed fire up to great ranges. And if cavalry lost so heavily in the 
Franco-Prussian war, what would its losses be now ? 

(3) Rapidity of fire does not appear toexercise so much inflwence. 
The number of shots fired from a line extended under moderna conii- 
tions would probably not be much, if any, greater than the number 
fired from the closer formations of acentury ago. Thus if cavalry has 
to cross a space swept by 5,000 bullets, it makes little cifference 
whether the projectiles are fired from magazines of 10 cartridges by 
500 men extended, or from single loaders by 5,000 men in close order. 
Infact the latter would probably fire more accurately; whilst the 
modern small bore bullet has little stopping power compared with the 
heavy projectile of former times. 


(4) The great range of modern arms affects cavalry somewhat un- 
favourably on the field of battle. It causes an early dispersion of the 
contending hosts over great areas, and the fight is carried out at 
great distances ; hence cavalry, “the weapon of the moment,” will 
find it difficult to seize those fleeting moments during the battle which 
are favourable to its action, and it will have to advance long distances 
under fire before coming within range of its objective, unless the 
terrain should be peculiarly favourable. Itis, moreover, dificult for 
the commander to follow closely the course of the fight at such great 
distances, and to select the right moment for attack. 


Modern conditions favourable to cavalry action on the field of 
battle.—But there are some circumstances which favour cavalry action 
under modern conditions. The area of tactical action has grown in 
both depth and breath, hence cavalry will have a wider field in which 
to seek an opening, which will facilitate its unexpected appearance 
before the adversary, increasing its moral effect and favouring its 
attack, surprise being always a great factor in success, 


Under modern conditions the battle will be long drawn out, and 
will be carried on for many hours at different points for the posses- 
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sion of certain focalities or positions, whilst the infantry will be 
under a strain for days. The bloody scenes of the fight will be con- 
tinuoes ; there will be no wild charging and cheering of the infantry 
amid the smoke, to sustain the spirits and fire the energies of the 
combatants ; the horrors of battle will be ever before them, and they 
will become physically exhausted. But the cavalry, held in leash 
under cover, will not andergo this torture, and will be comparatively 
fresh for the attack on exhausted infantry, 


The objective of cavalry on the field of battle.—It remains to be con- 
sidered what should be the general rdle—tle main object to be striven 
for—of cavalry on the field of battle. No doubt it should first seek out 
and destroy the enemy’s cavalry, and having disposed of that should 
be directed against the enemy's most vulnerable points. Rapidity of 
movemeat is its chief attribute, and on this its efficiency is im the 
main dependent, enabling it to be swiftly directed upon any point 
where its presence is desired. Hitherto cavalry has utilised its mobi- 
lity on the field of battle for the rapid passage of fire-swept zones when 
moving to the attack, and for actual assault upon the adversary. But 
it must now make use of this quality to strike the adversary in his 
most vulnerable part—the rear. This is a point which appears to have 
been generally lost sight of. Napoleon said: “ Cavalry can and 
should be used with success in action during the whole period of the 
fight, and especially on the flanks and rear of the enemy.” The diffi- 
culty of action on the rear is not so great under modern conditions 
as that of a frontal or flank attack, 


On the concentration of the army on the field of battle the 
cavalry, having cleared the front of its army, should assemble on the 
flank or even at a distance from its own forces, at a point whence it 
can conveniently move against the enemy's rear. Only sufficient 
cavalry for observation and for keeping up communications should 
remain ia the line of battle. 


Not only will the attack, or even threat on the enemy’s rear, 
where the supports, reserves and supplies are concentrated, and where 
the communications lie, have a far-reaching moral and physical effect. 
The cavalry will there find itself in a position most favourable for 
taking up the pursuit in case of victory, or for sacrificing itself to pro- 
tect its own army during retreat in case of defeat; whereas in its 
usual post in modern war it is long before it can arrive at such a 
position, 

We thus come cound again to the same réle that the mounted arm 
had in time of Hannibal, who, throwing the Carthagian horse under 
Hasdrubal on the Roman rear at Canna, completed the discomfiture 
of his adversaries, 


Detached duties—The réle of cavalry on detached duties is fully 
laid down in the authorised drili-book, and any existing defect in this 
respect would appear te be due more to want of adaptability and 
ee 40 any absence of xnowledge regarding the functions of 
the arm, 
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It may be remarked that no formed body should ever move with 
out being covered by scouts, As tactics have become more compli- 
cated under modern conditions, so has the obtaining of information 
by reconnaissance become more difficult and more important. The 
manner of carrying out this réle must of course depend on circum 
stances. The drill-book constitutes a sufficient general guide. Fre- 
quently it appears that cavalry is unnecessarily split up on the service; 
unnecessary dispersion is to be avoided, and, whilst small parties are 
pushed ahead as feelers, the principle of concentration, which can 
alone confer the initiative, must be kept in view. 


In scouting the rdle of the scout is to see without being seen. 


The importance of screening duties was well understood by Napo- 
leon, who said: “ In war secrecy is of the first importance,” and the 
role of cavalry in preventing the enemy from gaining information is 
no less important in our time, 


The tactical functions of the mounted arm on outpost duty, in 
advanced and rear guards, and flanking patrols, in raids and ambus- 
cades are fully described in the drill-book. 


Cossack tactics—In view of the possibility of the army in India 
being called upon some day to contend with the Cossacks, it may be 
well to give some consideration to the r6éle that should be adopted 
in meeting the tactics peculiar to that portion of the Russian cavalry. 


The principal tactical formation of the Cossack is the /ava, which 
is subject to no rules or words of command, but varied according 
to circumstances, and it seems it would be best met by somewhat 
similar tactics, to which our native cavalry are specially adapted. 


The Cossack regiment is massed together, or stands in masses of 
Sotntas, according to the orders of the commandant, the front generally 
occupying a considerable extent. Each cossack attaches himself to 
his urtadnik, or non-commissioned officer, each uriadnik keeps his 
eye on his sofmik, or centurion, and all follow the standard of the 
commandant. The scouts give information of the enemy's approach; 
the commandant calls up his sotazés, and explains his intentions and 
the signals to be adopted, which are in turn explained to the other 
ranks, The regiment then deploys into a long extended line, with 
flanks thrown forward, ready to attack or manceuvre, as the case may 
be. Having scattered to the extent of perhaps a couple of thousand 
yards, a distance too great for the passing of commands, the cossacks 
follow their officers in a swarm, al! changes of direction and pace, 
and the signal for the attack itself, being made by means ofa sign 
with the sword or hand, or the movements of the horse itself. 


An example may be given: (1) “Suppose the /ava to occupy with 
its front an extent of two thousand yards, in which extent there isa 
small but swift stream and a narrow ravine. The object of the man- 
ceuvre is to entice the enemy, a force of cavalry, towards artillery and 
infantry concealed behind a bush-covered slope at a distance of some 
400 yards, The lava advance ata walk. Arriving at the stream 


a 


Note (t),—The Cossacks in War. United Service Magasine, September 1896. 
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a numher of Cossacks, at a signal from their commander, drop from, 
their horses, which are taken charge of by a few comrades in rear, 
and conceal themselves along the bank, whilst the remainder cross 
and the dava proceeds on its way. Arriving within two or three 
hundred paces of the ravine, more Cossacks halt, and the Java now 
Jooser, but occupying the same frontage, continues to advance on the 
hostile cavalry, firing from on horse back, and galloping to within 
pistol shot of them. But no sooner does the enemy send out one or 
two sections to drive off the bold horsemen, then the /ava gives way, 
the flanks thicken, and from flanks and rear the cossacks throw 
themselves on their pursuers with loud cries. Finally this mance- 
uvring begins to harass the enemy, and arouse his anger. He sends 
out a regiment or two to punish the Cossacks who, retiring, assemble 
jin two groaps, one of which makes for the stream, whilst the other 
takes the direction of the ravine. At twenty or thirty paces from the 
‘obstacle the Cossacks of each group turn swiftly ott to the right and 
left, and pass roundthem. The closely formed squadrons launched in 
pursuit cannot so swiftly change the direction of their charge. Some 
fall into the stream under the fire of the Cossacks who were concealed 
om the bank, and others, disordered in crossing the ravine, fail into the 
other ambush; whilst at the same time the /ava swarm has turned 
back and attacked them fiercely in flanks and rear. The result is 
the retreat of the hostile squadrons, the despatch of a larger force, 
and a new enticement by the Java, this time towards the stronger 
ambush of infantry and artillery. For the success of such an under- 
taking it is obviously necessary that none of the manceuvres should 
be repeated. An endless change of locality, of time of year, of day 
and night, gives means for a variation of the operations; so the Java 
is endlessly varied, formless, and untangible.” 


Such tactics are worthy of consideration ; and the affair of Sanna’s 
Post, and other eveuts in South Africa, has shown what loss an 
ambuscade can inflict upon the enemy that falls into it. 


Fighting in loose formation, employing dismounted action, and on 
occasion firing from on horseback, would appear to be the best réle 
for cavalry, aided by mounted infantry, and horse and machine guns, 
to employ against the Java. As regards the employment of cavalry 
in dismounted action, and in firing from on horseback, it is impos- 
sible to lay down any rules adaptable to all circumstances but it may 
be assamed that fire should not be delivered from horseback when it 
can be done from on foot, and that whilst action by fire has gained 
increased importance under modern conditions, cavalry must not 
forget that cold steel is its first weapon. 


Cavalry and mounted infantry in combination —As an example 
of the tactics of cavalry combined with infantry, the following account 
(Note No. 2) of the battle of Rossbach may well be quoted. Al- 
though ancient history, it is none the less instructive, as showing 
what the effect of such combined operations with mounted infantry 


in place of foot soldiers might be in our time under favourable cir- 
cumstances, 


Note, (2)— Frederick the Great.” By W. O'Connor Morris, 
Om— 4 
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“Seidlytz and his fine cavalry pressed onwards to the hill of 
Polsen ; he was supported by a body of choice infantry. By this 
manazuvre, ably conceived, and skilfully carried out, the Prussian 
army, at least in part, was placed in a position of vantage, command- 
ing the flank of the enemy at hand; and as the movement had been 
masked by hills and folds of the ground, Soubise and his colleague 
were in complete ignorance of it. The result was one of the most 
amazing ever seen in wat. Seidlytz, charging home with characteris- 
tic energy, smote the heads of the allied columns as they advanced 
in disorder and reckless confidence; the guns from the Janus hill 
opened on them with fatal effect; the Prussian Infantry skilfully 
suy ported the attack, In an incredibly short time the whole allied 
army, surprised, discomfited, and strick-n with panic, was a mere 
chaos of fugitive rout; idle attempts at resistance proved fruitless; 
some 11 000 men were killed, wounded or nade prisoners; the re- 
mains of the beaten hosts swarmed over the adjoining country, a 
demoralised, straggling. and worthless horde. An army, more than 
50,000 strong, had been shattered to atoms by less than 10,000.” 


In conclusion it may be deduced that cavalry is still invaluable in 
the pursuit of a beaten and demoralised enemy, regarding which 
‘Hoenig has said with some truth: “it is all one to the pursuing cav- 
alty whether the flying troops carry magazine rifles or pitchforks.” 


EQuipMENT OF CAVALRY, 


General remarks.—Mobility being one of the primary attributes 
desirable in war, it it evident that the main prineiple of the equip- 
ment of troops should be reduction of weight, so far as is compatible 
with efficiency in other respects. Without going so far as to advo 
cate the measure proposed by the distinguished officer who, in a 
moment of enthusiasm, exclaimed, “ Let us strip ourselves of all but 
our arms and our honour,” we may nevertheless relieve our cavalry 
of much of its burthen. 

The question of equipment is a large one. Taken in its widest 
sense it may be taken to include horses, saddlery, all articles of 
stable equipment for peace and war, camp equipage, intrenching 
tools, signalling apparatus, arms, ammunition, and the clothing and 
equipment of the men themselves. With regard to clothing it is 
impossible to lay down rigid rules, It must be adapted to local 
climatic and other conditions. Where possible, buttons, badges and 
other metal fittings should be of dull metal, preferably aluminium. 
Some articles call for detailed notice. Others are sufficiently provided 
for in existing regulations. 


Regimental equtpment.— Regimental equipment may be taken to 
include machine guns, transport, camp equipage, ammunition, field 
forge, signalling equipment, medical panniers, veterinary requisites, 
portable canvas troughs for watering, pakhals, Every cavalry regi- 
ment, British or native, should have at least one maxim gun. 
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Transport should be the most mobile obtainable, pack animals for 
choice, but light carts with mules or ponies might be used if suitable 
to the communications on the theatre of war. The equipment above 
specified is satisfactorily provided for under present regulations. 

Saddlery.—The saddle and furniture should be as light as pos- 
sible, compatible with strength, and should be stripped of all superflu. 
ous metal. Saddle bags might be advantageously substituted for 
wallets, 

Arms.—Cavalry should be armed with short rifle, carried ina 
bucket and attached by a leather thong to a strap round the shoulder, 
sabre, revolver or Mauser pistol, and in some cases lance. 

The sabre should be slightly curved, so as to be adapted for cut 
and thrust, : 


The lance has been proved by experience to be a most effective 
weapon, but it is not without its disadvantages. Front ranks are 
undoubtedly best armed with lances fur shock tactics, and their length 
gives them a great advantage over opponents armed with sabres, but 
th-y cannot be used as effectively in a melée, Against infantry, 
and especially against savage men who lie down to receive a charge 
and cannot be reached by a sabre, the lance is the best weapon, but 
in reconnoitring it is an encumbrance. 


Weapons, like tactics, must be adapted to ever-varying circum- 
stances, and some regiments of lancers must undoubtedly be kept up, 
both for use against oriental foes, and to contend with possible Euro- 
pean enemies similarly armed. But scouts should not be encumbered 
with the lance. 

Personal equipment.—Scouts should be provided with good bino- 
culars, and those scouts who know how to use them (as all should be 
trained to do) with magnetic compass, and materials for reconnais- 
sance work. Where possible metal fittings of havresacks, etc., buttons, 
and water-bottles should be made of aluminium. Lance heads and 
all other metal should be dulled so that it will not act as a heliograph. 


Clothing must be adapted to climatic conditions. Shooting boots 
and leather gaiters are better than long boots, and the gaiters pro- 
tect the leg more effectually than putties. Warm greatcoats should 
be provided, with a waterproof cape which would serve as a ground 
sheet. 

A thick blanket might be carried under the saddle, and the num- 
nah could be discarded. 


Remaining articles of equipmentare fully provided for by existing 
regulations. 


TRAINING OF CAVALRY. 


Having determined the rdle of cavalry in war, and the equipment 
most suitable for its performance, we can now pass to the means by 
which efficiency iy to be maintained in its functions. It is plain that 
under modern conditions any system of practical training which does 
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not embody as one of its main features the development of individual 
intelligence must be comparatively useless. At the same time it is 
most necessary to take care that discipline is in no wise slackened, for 
it is the greatest incentive to courage, and is the soul of the whole 
military system. The individuality of the Boers has enabled them to 
offer a stubborn resistance, and to obtain considerable success in 
minor tactical operations; but the want of that discipline which can 
exist only ina regular army has prevented them from undertaking 
those great combined offensive operations which can alone lead to any 
decisive suzcess in war. The general subjects requiring treatment 
urder this heading are broadly as follows :— 


1, Physical training. 4. Care of horses. 
2. Use of arms. 5. Drill. 
3. Equitation, 6. Manceuvre. 


These are taken to include theoretical training. In addition 
there will be the training of the horses in the manége, in the ranks, 
and in swimming. 

All these subjects do not call for particular notice here, as the 
elements of them are generally well provided for under the existing 
system. 

It may be remarked, however, with regard to the care of horses, 
that more attention should be paid to it than has hitherto been the 
case, the men being instructed to d‘smount whenever possible on the 
march and elsewhere, and to attend to their animals’ wants before 
looking after themselves. Less time should be given to drill, and 
more to manceuvre, to which the former is merely preparatory. 

As regards the use of arms, modern conditions demand _ increased 
efficiency from cavalry with the rifle, whilst at the same time it should 
not be forgotten that cold steel is their first weapon. 

Remounts.—It has been well said that “the unconditional obe- 
dience of the horse to his rider is the very foundation of all cavalry 
efficiency.” (Noteson the Evolution of Cavalry; by Lieutenant- 
Colonel F. N. Maude.) The training of remounts should therefore be 
undertaken with particular care. 

Recrutts—The present system of training, where properly 
carried out, appears quite satisfactory in most respects. More in- 
struction in the care of horses should be given, and particular atten- 
tion paid to this point at all times. 

Drill.—tit should be remembered that smartness on parade and 
ceremonial movements are essential to discipline, and are not intended 
merely to please the eye of the drill sergeant or the spectator. It 
has been pointed out that the Boers have been able to offer a stub- 
born resistance, without having had any drill. But the natural fight- 
ing instincts of the savage, developed in the dwellers of the veldt by 
their mode of life, which have enabled them to substitute individuality 
for drill, are not present under the existing conditions of European 
or ori ntal civilization. Hence drill and discipline must be maia- 
tained tu compensate for the absence of those natural qualifications 
for war. 
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Musketry.—Under modern conditions fire-action of cavalry has 
guined increased importance, and this important branch of training 
calls therefore for special attention, The course laid down inthe 
musketry regulations appears to provide for all that is necessary. 
The tactical portion of it should be varied, and adapted to all the 
various conditions of war, 


Scouting.—To see without being seen is the first rule for the 
scout, Information in war is of the first importance. On its correct- 
ness or otherwise may depend the issue ofa battle, or even of a 
campaign. It follows that treining in scouting calls for as much 
attention in the cavalry soldier as anything else, and in nothing is 
individuality more requisite. Training should take the direction of 
sharpening the powers of observation, and teaching the soldier how 
to find his way about a strange country. It may well be carried out 
onthe lines recommended in General Baden-Powell’s book on the 
subject, The instincts of cunning and observation, common to 
savage men and savage beasts, latent in most men, require develop- 
ment, and for this purpose India offers great faci'ities, abounding as 
it does in every variety of physical features,and containing a large 
quantity of game, in whose pursuit the scout would become accus- 
tomed to the réle required of him in war. I would strongly advocate 
the selection and establishment of a certain number of scouts in each 
troop, who might be taken out, by officers addicted to such sport, on 
shikar expeditions, and who would be chosen for their physical and 
moral qualifications, their intelligence and individuality. Those who 
showed any aptitude for it might be well put through a more advanced 
course of training in reconnaissance work. 

Maneuvres —These should be extended both in duration and in 
area of operations. Practice in the strategical r6le should be obtained 
by the contending forces commencing operations at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another. Cavalry camps are useful, but as cavalry is 
an auxiliary arm, sureiy combined manceuvres of all arms are more 
instructive, both to the cavalry and the arms with which it acts in 
combination. 


Officers —Of all arms cavalry demands the highest qualities of 
decision of character, an eye for country, and a knowledge of the art 
of war in its leaders, 

The drill-book lays down sufficient data for instructions in drill, 
reconnaissance, minor tactics. etc., of all ranks. But it appears desir- 
able that there should be a wider study on the part of officers of the 
art of war, and of history, from which examples can be drawn for guid- 
ance under most circumstances, if the lessons learnt are applied 
intelligently with a view tothe circumstances of the moment, Cavalry 
officers should also be fully acquainted with the réle of the other 
arms, so as to be able to render them assistance in attaining the 
general object on the day of battle, and not merely, as they are so 
prone to do, fight an independent action on their own account. 


Training in the issue of orders is especially required, for on their 
clearness and precision depends in great measure the successful exe- 
Cution of tactical problems, 
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Tue rdL@ OF MOUNTED INFANTRY IN WAR. 


General remarks.—It did not need the experiences of our mst 
recent war to prove the great value of mounted infantry. “Those who 
had studied military history and who were able to apply the lessons 
to be learnt therefrom were fully aware that such mobile infantry 
would prove of inestimable value in future wars. Nor is ita recent 
invention When the Duke of Cumberland was following brince 
Charles Edward in his retreat from Derby in 1745, 1,000 infantey were 
mounted to accompany the advanced guard of the pursuing force. 
Azain, a historian of the Maratha war of 1817 tells us that: © General 
Smith, during his pursut of Bai Rao, formed one of the Bombay 
Native Corps into a light corps, and mounting them on small horses, 
managed to keep always at band with the cavalrya body of intantry 
in the event of overtaking the enemy. This system might in India te 
much improved up-n, pa ticularly in desul ory warfare, such ay with 
the Pindharis.” This was written in 18a, History repea's its: .f, 
and we see now eizht decades later how such a historical lesson 
might have been usefully applied in South Africa from the commences 
ment of the war, instead of its having to be learnt again from betier 
experience, 

The duties of mounted infantry involve a steategical and a tacti- 
cal role, in considering which (and its training and equipment) care 
must be taken that it 1s not made to usurp the fuuctions of cavary. 
Tt must be borne in mind that itis merely mobile infantry, and that 
its horses are only a means of locomotion, Moblitv is the great 
destderatim of war. Its possession enables us te fu til the requ ree 
ments of the primary principle of placing a superior furce atthe de- 
Cisive punt and moment. 


STRATEGIC RSLR OF MouNTeD INFANTRY. 


The cite of mounted infantry on th theatre of war wou'd appear 
to be primarily to provide a support for cavalry, the recoune t: ng 
arm, to combine with the latter in dealing with the hostile davaiey, 
and to enable itto push on from successive strate wie Punts asthe 
are occupied in turn, thas forming a Pivot for further advarce la 
fact, with the cavalry, it may forma strategic advanced guard tote 
a-my, and can relieve the cavalry of the duty of the Ocupaton € 
strategic points in front of the advance or in the line of fctiremest, 
Its nature as intantey will enable it’ to perform this duty more etece 
tively, whist the cavalry is thus set free for action ayacnst that of the 
enemy, and for the fulfilment of its Feconguitring and screes.cg 
duties. 

Mounted infantry can also be of great service in moving tapi 
to points on the theatre of operations, thus drawing off port sas et 
the hostile forces, and deceiving the enemy by the rapidity of its 
movements, which will enable it to retire with cererty, and toss ulate, 
by skuful mancravring. a much larger force; of tu fapily fate 
threateacd points on the strategical area of operation, 


Ie would doubtless also be found useful foe cartving out rads. in 
the manner aud with the objects alicady deace.bed, eather aloge of ia 
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conjunction with cavalry, according to circumstances such as the 
nature of the enemy, his possession or otherwise of caval y, and the 
nature of the country. 

Similarly, in the strategic pursuit or retreat it can support the 
cavalry in the réle already described under the heading for that 
a.m. 


TACTICAL ROLE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


The tactical rdle of mounted infantry includes — 

(1) action on the field of battle ; 

(2) detached duties ; advanced and rear guards ; outposts ; es. 
cort to guns and convoys ; raids ; ambuscades and foraging ; 
whilst, in the absence of cavalry, in savage warfare, or in 
country unsuited to cavalry action, it may have to undertake 
reconnoitring duties. 

On the field of battle.— Mounted infantry will fight always on foot, 
making use of its mobility to seize positions of vantage or to reinforce 
threatened points on the field of battle ; to turn the enemy’s flanks or 
act against his rear ; to cover the advance of infantry or protect it 
during :etirement ; whilst it might at times be useful to confirm any 
success gained by the onslaught of cavalry, to which it will form a 
mobile support. Inthe pursuit it will act as a support to the cavalry, 
supplementing with fire the shock tactics of that arm. In the retreat 
it will aid in covering the withdrawal of tle army. 

Under all these circumstances mobility should be made use of for 
action against the enemy’s flanks, aréle which the slower moving arm 
can seldom accomplish, and which will probably be especially effec- 
tual in savage or oriental warfare. Its mobility, moreover, will 
enable mounted infantry to be held in reserve, until the moment wnea 
its services are required, under cover from view and fire of the 
enemy. 

Detached duties —In detached duties the mounted infantry may 
relieve the cavalry of such services as the escort of guns, and take 
their place or supplement them in escorting convoys. 


For forming ambuscades it should prove of special value, its mobie 
lity enabling it to retreat rapidly if necessary after inflicting all pos- 
sible loss on the enemy. 


Advanced and rear guard outposts, etc-—Attached to columns of 
infantry, it would furnish the vanguard of the advanced guard, or the 
rear portion of the rearguard ; on the line of march the mounted 
infantry would picquet any ground coinmanding the route until the 
columns have passed, a duty to which its mobility renders it peculiarly 
adapted. 


In rear guard actions it would be used for covering the retirement 
of the slow moving infantry. It will also be uscful in guarding lines 
of communication, its mobility enabling it to occupy a larger distance 
than a similar number of foot-soldiers, and so to economise the 
expenditure of troops. 


It will furnish mounted patrols on outpost duty, and cover the 
retirement of infantry outposts, 
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Cyclists.—_Cyclist infantry may here be mentioned. They wood 
be useful in suitable country with good road communications, both to 
relieve cavalry of orderly duties, and to undertake such functions of 
mounted infantry as the nature of the country admits; but st is at 
least doubtful if they would be of much service on any theatre of 
war in which the army in India is likely to be engaged, 

Camel corps.—The value of camel cotps has been proved in 
Fyypt, and a‘ Dromedary Corps " was employed with success in the 
Maratha war of 18:7 to 1820) Infantry mounted on camels m ght 
with advantage be added to the establishneat of the regular army in 
India. 


EQuipMeNT OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


It is impossible to lay down fall details with regard to the equip: 
ment for wae of an army, as many of them depend on circumstane «, 
such as Climatic considerations. Some articles of equipment muy, 
however, be discussed with advantage. 

Mowunts.—It may be taken that in our army in India, the best 
mounts for mounted infantry are horses not over 14-2 in herpor, 
With such sinall animals the meo are able to mount and dismount 
quickly, whilst they are at the same time hanty. Perhaps a pee 
portion of camel corps would also be found serviceat Je, 

Saddlery,—Saddles, and indeed all articles of equipment, shout 
be as light as is compatibie with strength and ethane y in other 
fespects. ‘The colonial pattern saddle would seem to be as good 
asany other. Atthe same time they must be suit iently strug 
to bear the weight of a considerable amount of kit. 


The bits should be stripped of all weichty and unnecessare 
adornment, such as braes binses.  Saddle-days night be substituted 
for wallets, and would be more servicable inevery respect. 

The place of the aumnah might be taken by one of two blankets, 
thicker than the pattern at present in use. 


Arms.—Each battalion should be equipped with two Vickers. 
Maxim guns, which are not only efficctive, tut useful foe fang: sg 
purposes. ‘They shoud have also two or more Maxim gus, 


The officers and men shou'd be equisped with efle and bayonet 
asin the infantry. The former slung across the back. 

Accoutrements —Metal fittings of all hinds, buttons, etc. shoal 
be of dull metal, preferably aluminium where it ia acevneal.e, 
Every ounce of reduction in weight is a gain towards mob.tv. 

Cartridges should be carried in leather band lers, with ft apa ty 
cover them; one might be worn across the body, and one round 
the want. 

te has been advocated that the steel chains worn with Spare 
should be substituted by leather straps. This would be a mistase 
as leather straps are lable to be qunkly worn through on mxae 
groand. Spurs are not necessary for most: horses, and mig't be 
worn only with aoimals requiring their use. 
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The picketing chain formerly in use is better than a rope, which 
the horses may eat through. 

Scouts should be provided with field-glasses, magnetic compass, 
and instruments necessary,for reconnaissance. 


Shooting boots with leather gaiters should be worn. The latter 


are better than putties for protecting the legs from injury by kicks, 
etc. 


Clothing.—Clothing and necessaries must be adapted to climatic 
conditions. 


The best pattern greatcoat is the “Coat, warm, British,” with 
a detachable waterproof cape, which will serve as a substitute for 
a ground sheet. 


Transport——The mobility of a corps will depend on that of its 
transport, which must be adapted to local circumstances. Where the 
country is suitable, light carts might be found serviceable. Else- 
where ponies, mules, or camels are best used as pack animals. 


Portable canvas troughs should be provided, In British corps 
portable cooking apparatus would be required. 


Field forge, veterinary and hospital establishments are provide 
ed for in the regulations, as well as other details of regimental and 
personal equipment. 


TRAINING OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


¥ It may be assumed that men for mounted infantry will be selected 
from the ranks of infantry regiments, and will have been fully 
instructed in the réle of foot soldiers. Hence it isonly necessary to 
consider here their training after they have joined the mounted 
infantry. 

The subjects that call for attention are equitation, stable man- 
agement and care of horses, and tactics so far as they differ from 
those of infantry. 

In the first place, it may be said that it is impossible to expect 
the fullest efficiency from mounted infantry, especially from a tacti- 
cal point of view, unless they are organised and trained as regiments 
or battalions, But in that case care would have to be taken to avoid 
“dragooning” the men, and it would be advisable to officer them 
from the first with selected infantry and not with cavalry officers. 
It should be impzessed upon all ranks that their horses (camels or 
bicycles) are merely means of locomotion, to enable them to carry 
out the réle that has already been described. 

Equittation.—Equitation should be carefully taught, with a view 
to teaching the men to mount and dismount rapidly, and to be 
able to ride sufficiently well to get across any ordinary country, 
whilst at the same time cavalry manceuvres on horse back are to 
be avoided as far as possible. The care of their mounts, whatever 
they may be, should also receive the greatest attention during 
the course of instruction, and at all times throughout the training. 
Men should be taught to dismount whenever possible, to save the 
power of their animals, and to loosen the girths and shift saddles 
when practicable, 
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Use of arms.—Instruction in the use of cifle and bayonet would 
be continued inthe same manner as inthe infantry, and the mas- 
ketry practices, or at least some of them, that are carried out off the 
range should take the form of tactical exercises in which the motainty 
of the mounted infantry would be brought into use, as, for instance, 
the sudden rush for and seizure of commanding ground at adistan e, 
whence fire could be brought to bear on tarzets representing aa 
advancing or retreating enemy. But it isunadvisab’e to lav down 
details for a rigid course of musketry, the practical portion of whi 4 
should ke constantly varied, as are the circunstances of war. 

Orill—The system of mounted and dismounted drill ‘a‘d d-wa 
in the authorised regulations appears to be sutticient. No formed 
body should ever move without being protected by scouts andtie 
men should be tauyht to scatter rapidiy. 

Tactical trainint—Drill is one of the foundation-stones ot 
discipline, and while the latter is not relaxed, the individaa ity cf 
the soldier should be developed as far as possible during tactical 
training. 

He should be trained carefully in all the duties that have been 
described as the rAle of the arm to which he belongs. The tactcs 
of infantry in attack and defence must be taught, together with such 
special duties as are involved in mounted work. 


The men should be taught to find th-ir way about the coustry 
to scatter and rendezvous ayain at certain places. 


Detached duties; escorts to guns and convoys; duties on advanced 
and rear-guards; outposts, including mounted patrols, and scout.ng 
are all important subjects for training. 

Scouting —One ol the most important duties of all mounted mea 
ia scouting, training for which may be carried out in the manne 
already recommended for cavalry. Men who ethib:t «pecral pret cens 
cy in this branch of their work should be selected and yiven part ze 
lar attention in training to the number of cight or ten per comsaor. 
These would be the permanent scouts of the battahon, ard h gter 
training in topograply and other reconnaissance work mis't be g rea 
them. 

Afanaurres—Annual mancuvres should be taken alvartase cf 
to afford mounted infantry an 0; portunity of being trained in ther 
stratesical and tactical rdlesin conjunction with the other ars. az! 
especiaily with cavairy. 

Training in this respect is most ip tant, to enalile the tris 
to fully realise the rte they wou'd have to undertake in t-me ct 
war. The course of tra ning should be adipted to the seas a of tee 
year, range practices in mushetry and such duties as invone less 
fatiguing work to menand horses being carticd out duncyg the bet 
weather, 
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HORSE BREEDING IN INDIA. 


By Major GENERAL TYLER. 


President of the Horse and Mule Breeding Commission of 1500. 


————t 


General Sir John Watson is a high authority on all questions con- 
nected with horses and breeding, but there are views expressed in his 
recent article which are at variance with those of the Commission of 
which I was President, and of the evidence produced before it, and 
on those points I proceed to offer some remarks. 


In 1891 the Commander-in-Chief (Lord Roberts) wrote that: 
“it was the mismanagement not the principle of the studs which was 
in fault for the horses were as good as he wished for.” Sir John 
Watson differs, and says: “whether there was mismanagement or not, 
the real cause of the remounts running to such an inordinately high 
figure was that the mares from constant crossing with English blood 
had become infertile, and we therefore had to maintain an enormous 
number to produce the limited supply of good remounts which we 
did.” 


He also writes: “turning again to the question of fertility or in- 
fertility I find but little enquiry in the Commission’s report on this all 
important question.” 


The following paragraphs in the Report refer to this point. 


Paragraph 22.—Though there is no absolutely conclusive evidence that conti- 
nuous breeding from Thoroughbred sires leads to delicacy and weakness in the stock, 
it is possible that such defects may manifest themselves in the future, and that it may 
become necessary to return to a stouter strain torefresh and invigorate the decaying 
race. It will be said of course that there will be no difficulty about this, and that it will 
be only necessary to increase the number of Arab sires ; a simple remedy no doubt, were 
the supply of good ones unlimited. But the demand for true Arabs, already great, will 
probably increase in the future ; one of the lessons of the South African war is that small 
and hardy horses are indispensable, and there is no breed better calculated than that of 
the Arab to produce such horses. Another contingency to be reckoned with is that 
throagh some unforeseen combination of circumstances the supply of Arabs may be cut 
of. Now, if either of these conditions were to arise, India possesses within herselé the 

wers of regenerating a weakening race by the infusing of blood from the Native 
reeds, breeds which are as vigorous, hardy and type-true as the Arab. 


Paragraph 68.—Before leaving this subject, the Commission would mention 
that in their opinion great care will have to be taken to prevent the studs becoming 
unproductive in the same way as the old ones. There in course of years, the mares be- 
came less and less fertile till the percentage of foalings dropped to one in four, and after 
considering a quantity of evidence received on this subject, the Commission have 
formed the conclusion that the too constant repetition of the thoroughbred cross may 
have led to this and that had a reversion been made for one generation only to the ori- 
ginal blood, the failure might have been averted. For this reason the recommendations 
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aboat the small stud at Kathiawar are made. The Marwari o¢ Katbiiwari ow -2 


may prove to be exactly the cross required to regecerate and baroen the st-ca ow 
some years of crossing with the Thoruughbred. 2 


I may say that there was no point on which evidence was ~ -e 
eagerly sought by the Commission, They als» fully agreed wt}! - 
Roberts and wrote that they wished: “to add their op:nion ta tw 
of many officers and other competent authorities who have coctecs 4 
that breeding i ia India need not and should not prove the d-sast: ws 
failure it is frequently stated to have been.” 


Here are some extracts from the Report of General Trou; 's¢:-- 
mission: which is dated 1869. 


Paragraph 32. Poosah Deptt.—The young fillies in the dep8? were oe f.7 a2 > 
be almost deformities, and this proved two great fau'ts, wig, over-feet rg art wae 
liberty, The filies from 18 months old ned ease fece.veG%s «f gra. 8 Mee at 
in straw, and from 14 Ibs to 20 Be of tresh grass, daly, and they were ce y sawn # 
tuo loose in the paddocks for two hours out of the twenty-four. 


Paragraph $9. Sahksranpore Depit.—ihe crowed state of the wa es gover + 
and the great want of space observed between the animais seemedwern oo @ ou * 
The young stock of ali apes are tied by the head with an averace some cf ete 
feet between them, and they are on’y allowed to be lose inthe puddcas fer te red 
out of the twenty-four. The Cormittce beiieve this close cunnoem.entto ve pe. ce 
aad ia many cases ruiuous to young hurses. 


Paragraph 61. Sthivanp-re Depst.—The Committee arech op - ca ho a fw 
advantages of good blood, and exceilency of food are noe thaa cv . 

this most unnatural system of keeping @ young horse ted wo ta arta i cowen 
stable for 22 out of the 24 hours, and woa'd srong'y recomm-nd that a tte aa 8 
(with the excention of those for stat ions and reserved cts) be core 
sheds, and that the whole of the young stock (except reserved cole a wetie 
loose all day in the co'd and ali night in the but season,in a. rg the 
evenings, Thisisthe very least amount cf liverry that an wilre a ceed te ‘ 
where practicable it would dec:decily be preteravie tt they coud be att he we a 5 cw 
except at feeding hours, and fer in trom morn.ng antevenng Gerere 
ly avimadvertised in tds on the want of litecty a. owed tu y. 1g Hee 


te ety 


These extracts go to show how “the inordinateww bs 
of remounts was run up; they point to the worst p sstoe me. 
ment, but have nothing to do with the infertility of tue races 


Paragraph 26. Karnal Dept.—The St id-bred mar. ere geperas vere cm ae! 
with the except:.ns noted tn the clavatcat on fitter the purpose, 
could notuniertaniwty,wtheu ha lage 
of bad and unsound animals of th oc sowd have been hem tor te asd a a te 
expressly maintained to breed staiion The same remark a-: coum a cree Sooo 
to all classes of mares in this stad, asthe revult must be the crteel poss. af 
Spaving, ring-bones, ete asysten wh-hthe Carn ittee cansotte eo ge teat 
and with this coov:ctiva the Committre is deeded y of 
portance in breeding horses, 
sma lormations, 


Bet tec ores 
oll from wm? hts Sees erasers 


pronthar tise, rece 
that tbe parent stocm shred ve sl-wod aed pee tue 


Here again is an instance of gross n.ismanagement. 
Paregraph 14 —Ther 


1815 brood mares, of eb.c 
00 folicws 1— 


@ in the breelng Deters of Kerve-ts ‘bee and 8.8 
sember the Com.n ‘tee inspected tgs and cared tee 


Good ~ a0 -~ es yy 
Congeaitally unét on a -~ oe 34 
Bed ron ~ 


t 
i 
! 


any 
Total 8,403 
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Paragraph 15.—From the above it will be seen that nearly 15 per cent. are bad and 
totally unfit to breed from, but of these, a few were old mares which had been good, but 
are now totally worn out ; and of the remainder nearly 35 per cent. were considered to be 
congenitally unfit from spavin, ring-bones etc., etc. 

These extracts show that half the mares in these districts were 
unfit to breed from, but there is no mention of their infertility. Is 
it wonderful however that the supply of good remounts was limited? 
Sir John Watson writes that in the studs only one mare in four pro- 
duced a foal; why then were not the three barren ones turned out ? 
What can be worse management, and more wasteful and useless 
than to keep barren mares in a breeding stud? 


Sir John Watson thinks the Hackney stallion has been unfairly 
condemned by the Commission; the point calls for no explanation 
from me, as the breed has been condemned by Government, and I 
may add by the horse owners and breeders of the whole of India, But 
he makes this remarkable statement: 


“The hackney stallion may be trusted to get excellent remounts 
out of pure bred mares, but he cannot create an Anglo-Indian type of 
horse out of a line of mongrels, and should be used for first crosses 
only, to get remounts not brood stock,” 


But as the mares are all “ mongrels” except those of the native 
breeds, whose owners will not use hackneys, where are mates for the 
hackneys to be found? Besides Government would certainly not 
consent to purchase stallions on the condition that they should be used 
for first crosses only, 


He writes: ‘ The Commission recommends that a stud be formed 
‘of 400 brood mares to make a start with, but the mares are to be drawn 
“from different classes, no very specific recommendations are made as 
“to their breeding: this will be left to the discretion of the Major- 
“ General, who will have some difficulty in ascertaining their pedigree 


He is of opinion in fact that a permanent breed of horses cannot 
be raised in India, though he admits that under the recommendations 
of the Commission: “excellent horses I think may be thus turned out 
fcom the stud, and perhaps be successful for a few years.......” 


Now how was the Arab breed itself raised? And how the native 
breeds? It cannot be supposed that they sprang in full perfection 
from the soil, and it is only reasonable to argue that they were 
slowly built up by judicious mating and careful selection in the same 
manner as the Commission propose to build up the “Crown ” breed. 
The founders of those breeds must have met the same difficulties as 
will the ‘‘ Major-General” ; but they succeeded and so I believe will 
he, or rather his successors. As tothe permanence of such a breed 
as the suggested “Crown” breed we have some hopeful evidence. 
The Stud at Poosah was established in 1794, Moorcroft was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of itin 1808, and in 1813, after five years ex- 
perience he writes: “ though difficulties may attend diffusing a sys- 

“tem of Horse-breeding it may be accomplished by vigorous exertion.” 
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not embody as one of its main features the development of individual 
intelligence must be comparatively useless. At the same time it is 
most necessary to take care that discipline is in no wise slackened, foe 
it is the greatest incentive to courage, and is the soul of the whole 
military system. The individuality of the Boers has enabled them t» 
otter a stubborn tesistance, and to obtain considerable success in 
minor tactical operations; but the want of that discipline which can 
exist only ina regular army has prevented them from undertaking 
those great combined offensive operations which can alone Iead to any 
decisive success in war, The general subjects sequiring treatment 
uider this heading are broadly as follows :— 


t. Physical training. | 4. Care of horses, 
2. Use of arms. §. Drill. 
3. Equitation, 6. Manauvre. 


These are taken to include theoretical training. In addtica 
there willbe the training of the horses in the manéze, in the ranks, 
abd onswimming. 

All these subjects do not call for particular notice here, as the 
elements of them are generally weil provided for under the exist-ry 
system, 

It may be remarked, however, with regard to the care of horses 
that more attention should be paid to it: than has bitherto been the 
case, the men being instructed to dsmouat whenever possible oa the 
march and elsewhere, and to attend to their animals’ wants be'ore 
looking ates themselves. Less time should be given to de, and 
mhure tu manceuvee, to which the formet is merely preparatocy, 

As regards the use of arms, modern conditions demand increasel 
efficiency trom cavairy with toe rifle, whilst at the same time it sbou Jd 
hot be forgotten that cold steel is their first weapon. 

Remounts.—It has been well said that “the unconditio ab che 
dience ot the horse to his rider ts the very foundation of all cawaley 
ethueney.  (Noteson the Evolution of Cavalry; by Lieutenant. 
Colonel BLN Maude) Dhe traning of remounts show therefore be 
undertaken with particu’ar care, 

Recrusts—The present: system of training, where properly 
carried out, appears quite satisiactory in most tespects. Mice ine 
etructon inthe care of horses should be given, and particular atiege 
tien paid to tis puntatad tines, 

Driil—tt stouid be remenbered that smartness on parade aad 
ceren daial movements are essential to discypiine, and are autuntea ed 
Metely to please the eye of the dell sergeant of the spectator it 
bas been pomred cut that the Boers have b-ea alle to offer astute 
born resistance, without having had ary dol. But the natural t, 
ing instenets of the savave, devel ped inthe dwellers of (he veut og 
there mode of Lie, which bave enabicd them to sui stituted faiea te 
for dell, are not prevent under the exstnhg corditens of buropeaa 
econ natal cv daatin. Hence daland doscipane must be maces 
tained tu cuinpemoute fur the ebacuce of those gatural qual.beatres 
tuc war, 
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Musketry.—Under modern conditions fire-action of cavalry has 
gained increased importance, and this important branch of training 
calls therefore for special attention, The course laid down in the 
musketry regulations appears to provide for all that is necessary. 
The tactical portion of it should be varied, and adapted to all the 
various conditions of war. 


Scouting.—To see without being seen is the first rule for the 
scout, Information in war is of the first importance. On its correct- 
ness or otherwise may depend the issue ofa battle, or even of a 
campaign. It follows that treining in scouting calls for as much 
attention in the cavalry soldier as anything else, and in nothing is 
individuality more requisite. Training should take the direction of 
sharpening the powers of observation, and teaching the soldier how 
to find his way about a strange country. It may well be carried out 
on the lines recommended in General Baden-Powell’s book on the 
subject. The instincts of cunning and observation, common to 
savage men and savage beasts, latent in most men, require develop- 
ment, and for this purpose India offers great facilities, abounding as 
it does in every variety of physical features, and containing a large 
quantity of game, in whose pursuit the scout would become accus- 
tomed to the rdle required of him in war. I would strongly advocate 
the selection and establishment of a certain number of scouts in each 
troop, who might be taken out, by officers addicted to such sport, on 
shikar expeditions, and who would be chosen for their physical and 
moral qualifications, their intelligence and individuality. Those who 
showed any aptitude for it might be well put through a more advanced 
course of training in reconnaissance work. 

Maneuvres —These should be extended both in duration and in 
area of operations. Practice in the strategical r6le should be obtained 
by the contending forces commencing operations at a considerable dis- 
tance from one another. Cavalry camps are useful, but as cavalry is 
an auxiliary arm, surely combined manceuvres of all arms are more 
instructive, both to the cavalry and the arms with which it acts in 
combination. 

Officers —Of all arms cavalry demands the highest qualities of 
decision of character, an eye for country, and a knowledge of the art 
of war in its leaders, 

The drill-book lays down sufficient data for instructions in drill, 
reconnaissance, minor tactics. etc., of all ranks. But it appears desir- 
able that there should be a wider study on the part of officers of the 
art of war, and of history, from which examples can be drawn for guid- 
ance under most circumstances, if the lessons learnt are applied 
intelligently with a view tothe circumstances of the moment, Cavalry 
officers should also be fully acquainted with the rdle of the other 
arms, so as to be able to render them assistance in attaining the 
general object on the day of battle, and not merely, as they are so 
prone to do, fight an independent action on their own account. 


Training in the issue of orders is especially required, for on their 
clearness and precision depends in great measure the successful exe- 
cution of tactical problems, 
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THE ROLE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY IN WAR. 


General remarks.—It did not need the experiences of our most 
recent war to prove the great value of mounted infantry. Those who 
had studied military history and who were able to apply the lessons 
to be learnt therefrom were fully aware that such mobile infantry 
would prove of inestimable value in future wars. Nor is it a recent 
invention. Whenthe Duke of Cumberland was following Prince 
Charles Edward in his retreat from Derby in 1745, 1,000 infantry were 
mounted. to accompany the advanced guard of the pursuing force. 
Again, a historian of the Maratha war of 1817 tells us that “ General 
Smith, during his pursu.t of Baji Rao, formed one of the Bombay 
Native Corps into a light corps, and mounting them on small horses, 
managed to keep always at hand with the cavalrya body of infantry 
in the event of overtaking the enemy. Thissystem might in India be 
much improved upon, pa: ticularly in desul:ory warfare, such as with 
the Pindharis.” This was written in 1820, History repeats itself, 
and we see now eight decades later how such a historical lesson 
might have been usefully applied in South Africa from the commence- 
ment of the war, instead of its having to be learnt again from bitter 
experience. 


The duties of mounted infantry involve a strategical and a tacti- 
cal réle, in considering which (and its training and equipment) care 
must be taken that it 1s not made to usurp the functions of cavalry, 
It must be borne in mind that it is merely mobile infantry, and that 
its horses are only a means of locomotion. Mobility is the great 
destderatim of war. Its possession enables us to fulfil the require- 
ments of the primary principle of placing a superior force at the de- 
cisive point and moment. 


STRATEGIC ROLE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


The réle of mounted infautry on the theatre of war would appear 
to be primarily to provide a support for cavalry, the reconnoitring 
arm, to combine with the latter in dealing with the hostile cavalry, 
and to enable it to push on from successive strategic points es they 
are occupied in turn, thus forming a pivot for further advance. [n 
fact, with the cavalry, it may forma strategic advanced guard to the 
army, and can relieve the cavalry of the duty of the Occupation of 
strategic points in front of the advance or in the line of retirement. 
Its nature as infantry will enable it to perform this duty more effece 
tively, whilst the cavalry is thus set free for action against that of the 
enemy, and for the fulfilment of its reconnoitring and screening 
duties. 


Mounted infantry can also be of great service in moving rapidly 
to points on the theatre of operations, thus drawing off portions of 
the hostile forces, and deceiving the enemy by the rapidity of its 
movements, which will enable it to retire with celerity, and to simulate, 
by skilful manceuvring, a much larger force ; or to rapidly reinforce 
threatened points on the strategical area of operation. 

It would doubtless also be found useful for carrying out raids, in 
the manner and with the objects already described, either alone or in 
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conjunction with cavalry, according to circumstances such as the 
nature of the enemy, his possession or otherwise of caval y, and the 
nature of the country. 

Similarly, in the strategic pursuit or retreat it can support the 
cavalry in the réle already described under the heading for that 
am. 


TACTICAL ROLE OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


The tactical rdle of mounted infantry includes — 

(1) action on the field of battle ; 

(2) detached duties ; advanced and rear guards; outposts ; es. 
cort to guns and convoys ; raids ; ambuscades and foraging ; 
whilst, in the absence of cavalry, in savage warfare, or in 
country unsuited to cavalry action, it may have to undertake 
reconnoitring duties. 

On the field of batt/e.— Mounted infantry will fight always on foot, 
making use of its mobility to seize positions of vantage or to reinforce 
threatened points on the field of battle ; to turn the enemy’s flanks or 
act against his rear ; to cover the advance of infantry or protect it 
during 1etirement ; whilst it might at times be useful to confirm any 
success gained by the onslaught of cavalry, towhich it will form a 
mobile support. Ir the pursuit it will act as a support to the cavalry, 
supplementing with fire the shock tactics of that arm, In tke retreat 
it will aid in covering the withdrawal of tLe army. 

Under all these circumstances mobility should be made use of for 
action against the enemy's flanks, aréle which the slower moving arm 
can seldom accomplish, and which will probably be especially effec- 
tual in savage or oriental warfare. Its mobility, moreover, will 
enable mounted infantry to be held in reserve, until the moment wnea 
its services are required, under cover from view and fire of the 
enemy. 


Detached duties —In detached duties the mounted infantry may 
relieve the cavalry of such services as the escort of guns, and take 
their place or supplement them in escorting convoys. 


For forming ambuscades it should prove of special value, its mobi« 
lity enabling it to retreat rapidly if necessary after inflicting all pos- 
sible loss on the enemy. 


Advanced and rear guard outposts, etc.—Attached to columns of 
infantry, it would furnish the vanguard of the advanced guard, or the 
rear portion of the rearguard; on the line of march the mounted 
infantry would picquet any ground commanding the route until the 
columns have passed, a duty to which its mobility renders it peculiarly 
adapted. 

In rear guard actions it would be used for covering the retirement 
of the slow moving infantry. It will also be useful in guarding lines 
of communication, its mobility enabling it to occupy a larger distance 
than a similar number of foot-soldiers, and so to economise the 
expenditure of troops. 


It will furnish mounted patrols on outpost duty, and cover the 
retirement of infantry outposts, 
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Cyelists.—Cyclist infantry may here be mentioned. They would 
be useful in suitable country with good road communications, both to 
relieve cavalry of orderly duties, and to undertake such functions of 
mounted infantry as the nature of the country admits; but it is at 
least doubtful if they would be of much service on any theatre of 
war in which the army in India is likely to be engaged. 

Camel corps—The value of camel cotps has been proved in 
Egypt, and a ‘“ Dromedary Corps ” was empl>yed with success in the 
Maratha war of 1817 to 1820 Infantry mounted on camels might 
with advantage be added to the establishment of the regular army in 
India. 


EQUIPMENT OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


It is impossible to lay down fall details with regard to the equip- 
ment for war of an army, as many of them depend on circumstances, 
such as climatic considerations. Some articles of equipment may, 
however, be discussed with advantage. 

Mounis.—It may be taken that in our army in India, the best 
mounts for mounted infantry are horses not over 14-2 in height. 
With such small animals the men are able to mount and dismount 
quickly, whilst they are at the same time handy. Perhaps a pro- 
portion of camel corps would also be found serviceable. 

Saddlery.—Saddles, aud indeed all articles of equipment, should 
be as light as is compatible with strength and efficiency in other 
respects. Thecolonial pattern saddle would seem to be as good 
as any other. Atthe same time they must be sufficiently strong 
to bear the weight of a considerable amount of kit. 

The bits should be stripped of all weighty and unnecessary 
adornment, such as brass bosses. Saddle-bays might be substituted 
for wallets, and would be more servicable in every respect. 


The place of the numnah might be taken by one or two blankets, 
thicker than the pattern at present in use. : 


Arms.—Each battalion should be equipped with two Vickers- 
Maxim guns, which are not only effective, but useful for ranging 
purposes, They should have also two or more Maxim guns, 


The officers and men should be equipped with rifle and bayonet 
as in the infantry. The former slung across the back. 


Accoutrements.—Metal fittings of all kinds, buttons, etc., should 
be of dull metal, preferably aluminium where it is serviceable, 
Every ounce of reduction in weight is a gain towards mobility. 

Cartridges should be carried in leatber bandoliers, with flaps to 
cover them; one might be worn across the body, and one round 
the waist. , 

It has been advocated that the steel chains worn with spurs 
should be substituted by leather straps. This would be a mistake 
as leather straps are liable to be quickly worn through on rocky 
ground. Spurs are not necessary for most horses, and might be 
worn only with animals requiring their use. 
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The picketing chain formerly in use is better than a rope, which 
the horses may eat through. 


Scouts should be provided with field-glasses, magnetic compass, 
and instruments necessary,for reconnaissance. 


Shooting boots with leather gaiters should be worn. The latter 


are better than putties for protecting the legs from injury by kicks, 
etc. 


Clothing,—Clothing and necessaries must be adapted to climatic 
conditions. 


The best pattern greatcoat is the ‘Coat, warm, British,” with 
a detachable waterproof cape, which will serve as a substitute for 
a ground sheet. 


Transport—The mobility of a corps will depend on that of its 
transport, which must be adapted to local circumstances. Where the 
country is suitable, light carts might be found serviceable. Else- 
where ponies, mules, or camels are best used as pack animals. 


Portable canvas troughs should be provided, In British corps 
portable cooking apparatus would be required. 


Field forge, veterinary and hospital establishments are provide 
ed for in the regulations, as well as other details of regimental and 
personal equipment. 


TRAINING OF MOUNTED INFANTRY. 


It may be assumed that men for mounted infantry will be selected 
from the ranks of infantry regiments, and will have been fully | 
instructed in the réle of foot soldiers. Hence it isonly necessary to 
consider here their training after they have joined the mounted 
infantry. 

The subjects that call for attention are equitation, stable man- 
agement and care of horses, and tactics so far as they differ from 
those of infantry. 

In the first place, it may be said that it is impossible to expect 
the fullest efficiency from mounted infantry, especially from a tacti- 
cal point of view, unless they are organised and trained as regiments . 
or battalions. But in that case care would have to be taken to avoid 
“dragooning” the men, and it would be advisable to officer them 
from the first with selected infantry and not with cavalry officers. 
It should be impzessed upon all ranks that their horses (camels or 
bicycles) are merely means of locomotion, to enable them to carry 
out the réle that has already been described. 

Equttation.—Equitation should be carefully taught, with a view 
to teaching the men to mount and dismount rapidly, and to be 
able to ride sufficiently well to get across any ordinary country, 
whilst at the same time cavalry manceuvres on horse back are to 
be avoided as far as possible. The care of their mounts, whatever 
they may be, should also receive the greatest attention during 
the course of instruction, and at all times throughout the training. 
Men should be taught to dismount whenever possible, to save the 
power of their animals, and to loosen the girths and shift saddles 
when practicable, 
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Use of arms.—lInstruction in the use of rifle and bayonet would 
be continued inthe same manner as inthe infantry, and the mus- 
ketry practices, or at least some of them, that are carried out off the 
range should take the form of tactical exercises in which the mobility 
of the mounted infantry would be brought into use, as, for instance, 
the sudden rush for and seizure of commanding ground at a distance, 
whence fire could be brought to bear on targets representing an 
advancing or retreating enemy. But it isunadvisable to lay down 
details for a rigid course of musketry, the practical portion of which 
should be constantly varied, as are the circumstances of war. 

Drill.—The system of moanted and dismounted drill laid down 
in the authorised regulations appears to be sufficient. No formed 
body should ever move without being protected by scouts andthe 
men should be taught to scatter rapidly. 


Tactical training—Drill is one of the foundation-stones ot 
discipline, and while the latter is not relaxed, the individuality of 
the soldier should be developed as far as possible during tactical 
training. 

He should be trained carefully in all the duties that have been 
described as the réle of the arm to which he belongs. The tactics 
of infantry in attack and defence must be taught, together with such 
special duties as are involved in mounted work. 


The men should be taught to find their way about the country 
to scatter and rendezvous again at certain places. 


, Detached duties; escorts to guns and convoys ; duties on advanced 
and rear-guards ; outposts, including mounted patrols, and scouting 
are all important subjects for training. 


Scouting.—One of the most important duties ofall mounted men 
is scouting, training for which may be carried out in the manner 
already recommended for cavalry. Men who exhibit special proficien- 
cy in this branch of their work should be selected and given particu- 
lar attention in training to the number of eight or ten per company. 
These would be the permanent scouts of the battalion, and higher 
draining in topography and other reconnaissance work might be given 
them. 

Maneuvres,—Annual manceuvres should be taken advantage of 
to afford mounted infantry an opportunity of being trained in their 
strategical and tactical rélesin conjunction with the other arms, and 
especially with cavalry. 

Training in this respect is most important, to enable the troops 
to fully realise the réle they would have to undertake in time of 
war. The course of training should be adapted to the season of the 
year, range practices in musketry and such duties as involve less 
fatiguing work to men and horses being carried out during the hot 
weather, . 
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HORSE BREEDING IN INDIA. 


By MAJOR GENERAL TYLER. 


President of the Horse and Mule Breeding Commission of 1¢00. 


General Sir John Watson is a high authority on all questions con- 
nected with horses and breeding, but there are views expressed in his 
recent article which are at variance with those of the Commission of 
which I was President, and of the evidence produced before it, and 
on those points I proceed to offer some remarks, 


In 1891 the Commander-in-Chief (Lord Roberts) wrote that: 
“it was the mismanagement not the principle of the studs which was 
in fault for the horses were as good as he wished for.” Sir John 
Watson differs, and says: “whether there was mismanagement or not, 
the real cause of the remounts running to such an inordinately high 
figure was that the mares from constant crossing with English blood 
had become infertile, and we therefore had to maintain an enormous 
number to produce the limited supply of good remounts which we 
did.” 


He also writes: “turning again to the question of fertility or in- 
fertility I find but little enquiry in the Commission’s report on this all 
important question.” 


The following paragraphs in the Report refer to this point. 


Paragraph 22.—Though there is no absolutely conclusive evidence that conti- 
nuous breeding from Thoroughbred sires leads to delicacy and weakness in the stock, 
it is possible that such defects may manifest themselves in the future, and that it may 
become necessary to return to a stouter strain torefresh and invigorate the decaying 
race. It will be said of course that there will be no difficulty about this, and that it will 
be only necessary to increase the number of Arab sires ; a simple remedy no doubt, were 
the supply of good ones unlimited. But the demand for true Arabs, already great, will 
probably increase in the future ; one of the lessons of the South African war is that small 
and hardy horses are indispensable, and there is no breed better calculated than that of 
the Arab to produce such horses. Another contingency to be reckoned with is that 
through some unforeseen combination of circumstances the supply of Arabs may be cut 
oft. Now, if either of these conditions were to arise, India possesses within herself the 
powers of regenerating a weakening race by the infusing of blood from the Native 
breeds, breeds which are as vigorous, hardy and type-true as the Arab. 


Paragraph 68.—Before leaving this subject, the Commission would mention 
that in their opinion great care will have to be taken to prevent the studs becoming 
unproductive in the same way as the old ones. There in course of years, the mares be- 
came less and less fertile till the percentage of foalings dropped to one in four, and after 
considering a quantity of evidence received on this subject, the Commission have 
formed the conclusion that the too constant repetition of the thoroughbred cross 
have led to this and that had a reversion been made for one generation only to the 
ginal blood, the failure might have been averted. For this reason the recommendatiens 
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about the small stud at Kathiawar are made. The Marwari or Kathiawari stallions 
may prove to be exactly the cross required to regenerate and harden the stock after 
some years of crossing with the Thoruughbred. 7 


I may say that there was no point on which evidence was more 
eagerly sought by the Commission, They also fully agreed with Lord 
Roberts and wrote that they wished: ‘to add their opinion to those 
of many officers and other competent authorities who have contended 
that breeding in India need not and should not prove the disastrous 
failure it is frequently stated to have been.” 


Here are some extracts from the Report of General Troup’s com- 
mission: which is dated 1869. : 


Paragraph 32. Poosah Depét.—The young fillies in the depdt were so fat as to 
be almost deformities, and this proved two great faults, viz., over-feeding, and want cf 
liberty. The fillies from 18 months old and upwards receive 6fhs of gran, 8 Ibs of oats 
in straw, and from 14 tbs to 20 ths of fresh grass, daily, and they were only allowed to 
tua loose in the paddocks for two hours out of the tweaty-four, 


Paragraph 59. Saharanpore Depét.—\he crowded state of the stables generslly, 
and the great want of space observed between the animals, seemed very objectionable. 
The young stock of all ages are tied by the head with an average space of only four 
feet between them, and they are only allowed to be loose in the paddocks for two hours 
out of the twenty-four. The Committee believe this close confinementtobe prejudicial 
and ia many cases ruinous to young horses. 


Paragraph 61. Saharanpore Depét.—The Committee are of opinion thit all the 
advantages of good blood, and excellency of food are more than counterbalanced by 
this most unnatural system of keeping a young horse tied up in a hot and crowded 
stable for 22 out of the 24 hours, and wonld strongly recommend that all the stables 
(with the exception of those for stallions, and reserved colts) be converted into open 
sheds, and that the whole of the young stock (except reserved colts) be allowed to run 
loose all day in the cold, and all night in the hot season, including the mornings and 
evenings. This is the very least amount of liberty that should be allowed to them, bat 
where practicable it would decidedly be preferable if they could be left loose altogether, 
except at feeding hours, and for inspection morning and evening. General Gilbert strong- 
ly animadvertised in 1852 on the want of liberty allowed to young stock. 


These extracts go to show how “the inordinately high figure” 
of remounts was run up; they point to the worst possible manage- 
ment, but have nothing to do with the infertility of the mares. 


Paragraph 25. Karnal Depét.—The Stud-bred mares were generally very good, and, 
with the exceptions noted in the classification, fit for the purpose, But the Committee 
could not understand why, with such a large field from which to choose, so great a number 
of bad and unsound animals of this class should have been kept for brood in a Stud 
expressly maintained to breed stallions. The same remark applies in a lesser degree 
to all classes of mares in this stud, as the result must be the continual propagation of 
spavins, ring-bones, etc; a system which the Committee cannot too strongly condemn 
and with this conviction the Committee is decidedly of opinion that it is of primary im- 


portance in breeding horses, that the parent stock should be sound and free from 
malformations. 


Here again is an instance of gross mismanagement. 
Paragraph 14.—There are in the breeding Districts of Kurruntadhee and Burar 


1,815 brood mares, of which number the Committee inspected 1,462 and classed them 
as follows :— 


Good we ow oe oe a 937 
Congenitally unfit oe ove ote oe 508 
Bad on oe oe oe we = 217 


Total ov 54648 
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Paragraph 15.—From the above it will be seen that nearly 15 per cent, are bad and 
totally unfit to breed from, but of these, a few were old mares which had been good, but 
are now totally worn out ; and of the remainder nearly 35 per cent. were considered to be 
congenitally unfit from spavin, ring-bones etc., etc. 

These extracts show that half the mares in these districts were 
unfit to breed from, but there is no mention of their infertility. Is 
it wonderful however that the supply of good remounts was limited? 
Sir John Watson writes that in the studs only one mare in four pro- 
duced a foal; why then were not the three barren ones turned out ? 
What can be worse management, and more wasteful and useless 
than to keep barren mares in a breeding stud? 


Sir John Watson thinks the Hackney stallion has been unfairly 
condemned by the Commission; the point calls for no explanation 
from me, as the breed has been condemned by Government, and I 
may add by the horse owners and breeders of the whole of India. But 
he makes this remarkable statement: 


The hackney stallion may be trusted to get excellent remounts 
out of pure bred mares, but he cannot create an Anglo-Indian type of 
horse out of a line of mongrels, and should be used for first crosses 
only, to get remounts not brood stock.” 


But as the mares are all “ mongrels” except those of the native 
breeds, whose owners will not use hackneys, where are mates for the 
hackneys to be found? Besides Government would certainly not 
consent to purchase stallions on the condition that they should be used 
for first crosses only. 


He writes: ‘‘ The Commission recommends that a stud be formed 
“of 400 brood mares to make a start with, but the mares are to be drawn 
“from different classes, no very specific recommendations are made as 
“to their breeding: this will be left to the discretion of the Major- 
“ General, who will have some difficulty in ascertaining their pedigree 


He is of opinion in fact that a permanent breed of horses cannot 
be raised in India, though he admits that under the recommendations 
of the Commission : “excellent horses I think may be thus turned out 
fcom the stud, and perhaps be successful for a few years.......”" 


Now how was the Arab breed itself raised? And how the native 
breeds? It cannot be supposed that they sprang in full perfection 
from the soil, and it is only reasonable to argue that they were 
slowly built up by judicious mating and careful selection in the same 
manner as the Commission propose to build up the “Crown” breed. 
The founders of those breeds must have met the same difficulties as 
will the ‘‘ Major-General” ; but they succeeded and so I believe will 
he, or rather his successors. As tothe permanence of such a_ breed 
as the suggested “ Crown” breed we have some hopeful evidence. 
The Stud at Poosah was established in 1794, Moorcroft was appoint 
ed Superintendent of it in 1808, and in 1813, after five years ex- 
perience he writes: “though difficulties may attend diffusing a sys- 
“tem of Horse-breeding it may be accomplished by vigorous exertion.” 
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Poosah seems to have been unhealthy, and by no means a good place 
for a breeding stud, but the stud system may, I presume, be taken 
as having been continuous from 1813 until its abolition in 1866, a 
period of 53 years. When the studs were broken up the mares were 
sold, anda portion only of them can be traced; General Parrott 
bought a number of them, and the 11th (Prince of Wales’ Own) 
Bengal Lancers, with foresight and wisdom, purchased any of the 
stud mares which were available for their owa stud of Probynabad. 
Their records show that :-— 


In 1866 they bought 9 stud bred mares. 


1 1867 ,, ” 5 on ” ” 
» 1868 ,, ” 6 yy oy » 
» 1870 4, ” 14° oy ” ” 
» 1892 ” 33 of General Parrott’s mares. 


The Commission visited Probynabad, and remarked on it thus. 


“The produce of these mares shows threc or four crosses of select- 
“ed Arab or thoroughbred blood, and the remounts thus obtained are 
“hardy and of an excellent type ...... the almost unvarying type which 
“seems to prevail among the stock proves that by the intelligent use 
“of highly bred Arab, and suitable Thoroughbred sires, horses of the 
‘* best class for Indian remounts can be almost unfailingly produced.” 
The mares are still prolific, and as [| can bear testimony, are very 
fine well made animals, showing no symptom whatever of degenera- 
tion. As this opinion was formed 87 years after the establishment of 
the studs, I think that Sir John Watson’s assertion “that there will 
be no permanence in their blood ” requires stronger evidence than he 
has adduced. 


It is said by the breeders in the Bhima Valley of the Deccan that 
their breed is descended from the mares of the Aligaon stud after 
it was broken up in 1843; this seems probable, but there is no docu- 
mentary evidence in support of the statement. Continuous breeding 
under present conditions has however been in progress since 1862, 
and the breed may fairly be called Anglo Indian. An incident has 
occured at the Ahmednagar Depét in which some mares of the Bhima 
Valley are concerned, and which throws a significant side light on the 
recommendations of the Commission. In the spring of 1900 a colt— 
who was in such poor condition that the depdt authorities had deferred 
his castration until he had picked up health and strength—while 
running with the young stock, covered some of the fillies, though on 
the roth of April in that year he was only one year and seven months 
old. The result was six foals of whom Major Broome (the Superin- 
tendent of the Depét) writes : 


“The colt that sired them was bred at Bhavnagar, he is three quar- 
“ters Arab, being by Jebel Shammer (Arab) out of a Bhavnagar stud- 
“ bred mare by Lachin (Arab); the six fillies were bred in the Bhima dis- 
“Strict, and are all by known Thorough-bred English Stallions, with 
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“ probably one or more strains of Arab blood on the dam’s side, and 
“therefore I think little or no exception can be taken on the score of 
“blood to the use of these colts hereafter for stallion purposes it, when 
“ matured they are justified for such use by their make, shape, and 
action.” One ofthese, he says, is not likely to develop into a remount, 
but the other five give great promise: “ Indeed sucha high opinion have 
“1 formed of four of them that I have not had them castrated, 
“thinking it more than likely that they may develop into stock 
“suitable for use as Country-Bred Stallions. Two of the four 
“are extremely like the sire, which looks as if he had the power 
“of stamping his stock; he is a nice symmetrical colt.” These 
are the words of one of the best judges of young stock in India. 
They may not be classed as evidence, but it will be agreed that 
they afford encouragement to those who favour the use ofstud- 
bred stallions, and who have faith inthe vigour of an Anglo-Indian 
breed. 


Sir John Watson has no opinion of the English horse, “ whose 
“blood is not intended by nature to mingle with any perma- 
“nent advantage, with that of the Asiatic mare. English blood 
‘has never done so with any other class of animal.” I have not 
the timeto enter fully into this somewhat astonishing statement, 
but I would point out that the famous Messenger, Shark, and 
Tally-ho, all English horses were the “ Fathers of the American 
Tort”; that the foundations of the thorough-bred studs in France, 
Germany, and Austria were of English blood: that all Australian and 
New Zealand horses are of English origin: that when at home last 
year, I met some Argentine breeders who told me that they bought 
all their stallions in England ; and that, to come nearer home, the best 
specimens of the Indian Country-bred seen by the Commission were 
by English sires ; a few of them were photographed and will be found 
in the report of the Commission ; better remounts from every point of 
view can hardly be imagined. Sir John Watson in describing the 
Thorough-bred English horse required for India says: “All writers 
“agree he should not be more than 15-2 in height............ quite agree 
“with those writers, but such horses are not bred in England ......... 
“ There are exceptions of course.” 

Out of 70 Thoroughbred English stallions inspected by the Com- 
mission 32 were 15-2 and under; of them 1§ were classed as 
“very good” and 13 as “good”. As all these must have been pur- 
chased by him, the exceptions must be fairly numerous. With regard 
to the English horse the Commission are strongly opposed to the 
opinion of Sir John Watson. Moorcroft, whose high authority he 
recognises, writes of the stallions in the stud :— 


“Thorough-bred horses which are strong, handsome, and have 
“gained great celebrity on the Turf in England, soon repay their 
“ original cost inthis country.’’ He was evidently no opponent of the 
English horse. 


Thequestion of the establishment of Government studs to en- 
courage the revival of Native breeds was fully discussed by the Com- 
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mission, who came to the conclusion that the Kathiawari and Marwari 
breeds were the ones which most required impulse and encouragemert 
but that it would be impossible to purchase true bred animals except 
in very small numbers, partly on’account of the decrease in the breeds, 
partly because of the reluctance of the natives to part with their mares. 
We considered therefore that it would be sufficient for Government 
to show they were in sympathy with the endeavour to revive these 
valuable breeds by maintaining asmall stud, and thatthe Chiefs and 
Zemindars might be trusted to do the rest. Breedingin Baluchistan 
proceeds prosperously, and with judicious advice and superinten- 
dence on the part of the officials of the Stud Department, it should 
flourish without further expenditure on the part of Government. Of 
the Unmool breed there are very few specimens, and these are in the 
hands of two or three Maliks ; none could be purchased, and nothing 
can be done for them except to afford their owners every encourage- 
ment in reviving the breed. The Sindhi breed exists in consider- 
able numbers but the natives refuse tocross any imported horses with 
their own mares; the Commission considered it unnecessary for Govern- 
ment to incur any expenditure on this breed, except by encouraging 
the owners to breed mules, to which it is said they have no objection. 
With regard to the Bhima breed of the Deccan, the Commission con- 
sidered that any attempt to raise a Government Stud might prove 
discouraging to the small number of breeders who exist in the limited 
area available, but if the Stud Department became convinced that a 
small stud similar to that proposed for Khatiawar would be advisable, 
it might be established. 


The Commission could discover no distinct breeds other than those 
I have mentioned; but some of these are divided into numerous 
families, which we considered need not be ‘separately treated. If 
however at any future period it is found expedient to foster any spe- 
cial breed or family, it will be easy to set apart a section of the Stallion 
Stud for the purpose. ° 


Sir John Watson regards the proposals of the Commission to 
establish a stallion stud, with small favour; he thinks that no confi- 
dence can be placed in such a scheme. But in the Report of 
of General Troup’s Commission | find the following recommenda- 
tions, 


Paragraph 37.—The Committee consider, from what they have seen, that thickset 
Stud-bred stallions are, as a general rule, the best class of horse to get good remounts 
for the Army, and as the great paucity of this class was most apparent, it is believed 
that a stallion breeding farm should be kept up at any reasonable cost, but taking into 
consideration that if the parent stock are well selected, sound, and judiciously managed 
the majority of the colts and fillies not quite fit for breeding purposes will make first 
class remounts, no reason is apparent why this Stud stould be an expensive one. 


Paragraph 38.—Any Stud of this description must entail a certainamount of month- 

Yy expenditure for officers’ salaries, but this item wil! be much the same whether the 

tud be on a large or small scale, ifonthe latter, the cost will have to be put on a few 

colts and fillies, making them high-priced, therefore, a8 the description of stallion that 

ought to be bred is much required to make it efficient for the purpose and able to supply 

horses at a moderate cost such a Stud should not consist of less than four hundred mares 
with a due proportion of stallions. 


Paragraph 39.—The mares should consist of all the good English, Waler, and 
stud-bred mares now at Kurnal, as] many good and sound country mares of bone and 
substance as can be bought, and completed by the pick of the Government mares in the 
district, the greatest care being in all cases taken that n> unsound or malformed animal 
whether stallion or mare, be ever selected. 
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Paragraph 47.—The stallion farm has now been dwelt vpon at considerable length, 
&as the subject 's deemed a most important one, horses such as it ought to supply being 
so much required all over the breeding districts, and they are more likely to produce 
temounts and improve the breed of the country than other description of horse, and can 
be, the Committee feels confident, supplied at a less cost. 


These extracts coincide almost exactly with the proposals of the 
Commission of 1900. 


He writes: ‘The Commission refer to two Stud-bred Stallions 
“bred by General Parrott, Young Egotist and Young Grendon, and 
“‘take them as an example of what can be bred in India under good 
“ management ; there is no doubt of this, but [ do not think either of 
“these horses have any strain of Indian blood in them.” Young 
Egotist was by Egotist out of Memento a Stud-bred mare. Young 
Grendon was by Grendon out of Rosetta a Stud-bred mare. Patanchori, 
another Stud-bred stallion, was by Egotist out of Constance a Stud- 
bred mare. 


He does not notice what are the most important recommendations 
of the Commission; the establishment of a “ Controlled System of breed- 
ing on Grants of Land on Canals ”’; and of “ Young Stock Runs.” In 
five or six years, if these proposals are accepted, nearly the whole of 
the 8,000 grants mentioned in the report will have been allotted, and a 
considerable portion of the 8,000 mares will have been purchased ; 
these mares will have been approved by the Stud Department and 
will be watched and superintended by its officials, while Government 
will posses the right of pre-emption of the young stock up to the age 
of twelve months. The experiment of making grants on service condi- 
tions has already proved a success in the Chenab Colony in the case 
of camel breeders, and the Commission pointed out that there are 
several extension schemes in prospect, and that the principle ought to 
be adopted in other Canal Colonies, 


The Young Stock Runs, as recommended by the Commission, will 
consist of two large plots of ground for the reception of the young 
stock bred in the Colony or purchased elsewhere. Each plot will con- 
tain an area of 5,000 acres of arable, and a similar area of waste land ; 
each will hold about 3,000 head of young stock, which will have ample 
space in which to roam about, and develop under natural conditions. 


Sir John Watson has apparently overlooked the valuable asset of 
highly bred Australian mares possessed by Government, and the assis- 
tance they willrender when the stallion studs are establi hed. The 
shippers informed the Commission, as can be seen in the Report 
that India isreceiving : “ most of the best mares, breeders being tempt- 
ed to sell on account of the high prices given for Indian remounts.” 
When ins ecting batteries and depéts, 1 see many beautiful young 
mares, some “ book” thoroughbred, and others apparently so; though 
in“ up country stations,” breeders do not go to the trouble of registering 
their blood stock, And there are other mares so nearly thoroughbred 
that they might be bred from with a certainty of producing type true 
foals. General Troup's Commission in recommending a stallion stud 
placed ahigh value on Australian mares for the purpose of producing 
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stud-bred stallions. In this opinion I fully agree. and I also believe the 
cross between the Arab and the wellbred Australian mare will produce 
valuable remounts. And it should be borne in mind that the Austra. 
lians now imported are greatly superior to those of thirty years ago. 


In reviewing Sir John Watson’s article as a whole I cannot but 
think that he takes an unduly gloomy view of Horse breeding in India 
and that he believes the errors I think attributable to bad manage- 
ment and constant and ill-considered changes of policy, must be laid 
at the door of principle. He also hints that the Commission of 1900 
have, in his opinion, done little or nothing towards setting matters on 
amore satisfactory footing. The Commission on the other hand take 
a hopeful view of the situation, and believe, if their recommendations 
are accepted (especially those regarding the Controlled System of 
breeding in Canal Colonies) that Government will, within -a_ period 
which may be termed short when reckoning with the history of a na- 
tion find themselves in a position to produce horse and donkey stallion 
of their own breeding, to secure an abundant supply of the best horses 
and mules for their own requirements at a moderate cost without 
interfering with trade, and to open up a large and profitable industry 
for India, enabling her to take a high place among the horse and mule 
producing countries of the world. 


Byer 


~~ 
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“ SWORD, LANCE OR BOTH IN THE NATIVE CAVALRY.” 


“ By TULWAR ” 


The vexed question of the arms of the Lancer for mounted action 
has not yet been definitely decided on. As regards Native Lancers 
the order has issued, that swords are not to be worn on parades. At 
the same time, the authorities seem chary of taking so final a step, as 
ordering their total withdrawal. The necessity or otherwise of this 
step, depends on whether the carrying of the sword is a greater advant- 
age ora greater handicap. Some decision will be reached, if the differ- 
ent enemies, which the Native Cavalry are likely to meet, are taken 
in review, and each case judged on its own merits, 


Humanly speaking, as in the past so in the future, their constant 
foes will be semi-disorganised crowds of footmen, perhaps plainsmen,. 
perhaps mountaineers. The experience of our last compaign but one, 
has shewn, that the mounted cavalry man will still get his opportunities 
against them, and has proved the lanceto be the weapon. and to be 
quite sufficient. In the charge by the 1st Punjab Cavalry at Wana, the 
whole of the casualties are said to have been inflicted by the Non-com- 
missioned officers. The 1st Punjab Cavalry was a Sabre Regiment, 
but its Non-commissioned officers carried lances. 


The next most probable enemy will be, perhaps, semi-disciplined 
crowds of horsemen. The best of this class are the Cossacks. Let them 
be taken as anexample, They pride themselves on their capability of 
looking after themselves individually, on their skill-at-arms, and on 
their horsemanship. Their large preponderance in numbers will en- 
able them to force the fighting in the style that suits them best, #.e., 
they will surround the opposing cavalry in swarms, firing from the 
saddle at them from short distances from all sides, and making dashes 
at the flanksand rear. This firing from the saddle will not be done. 
onthe move. The Cossack will halt his nag some 200 or 300 yards 
from his enemy, and deliberately take a pot shot at him; if threatened 
he has but to gather up his reins, and gallop back to safety. Even if 
only a small number of bullets reach their billet, no harm is done to the 
firer, and the man aimed at (unless trained to the same practice) has 
the demoralising feeling of being hit at, without the power of making 
areturn, Thecorresponding tactics to meet the occasion consist in 
breaking up a proportionof sowars ; to act in the same way, and so 
prevent the too near approach of the enveloping swarms. Unless these 
sowars can fire from the saddle, they will break down their horses in 
making fruitless dashes at an enemy, to whose interest it is, never to 
get nearerthan 200 yards. But, given that they can fire from their 
saddles, their other duty will be to seize advantageous opportunities 
of individual mounted combat. And, with their superior horses, they 
should be able to force acceptance on the Cossacks whenever they see 
fit. Atthis stage the sword will prove its use, (any one, who bag seen 
an annual squadron best-man-at-arms competition ina Lancer Regi- 
ment, knows how often, owing to the pad of his lance getting entangled 
with the adversary, a man has to drop his lance to avoid being thrown). 
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With a lance with a sharp point sent well home, and with two gallop- 
ing opponents, broken and dropped lances should be anything but 
exceptional. And in acrowd like this, where every man is on the 
look out for his easiest victim, there will bea poor chance for any one 
who is left without sword or lance, Not only will our smaller numbers 
make every casualty of greater account but the moral effect, to both 
sides, of atew distinct advantages in encounters at the beginning of a 
campaign, will have the greatest after results. 


In view of our recent alliance, the encounter with regular troops 
is quite a likely cou necney, Charges against infantry are considered 
improbable now a days. It is a side issue whether the present bullets 
(which required a steady and minute workmanship to stopevena ravine 
deer) will suffice to atop charging horsemen. The question remains to 
be proved or disproved by some cavalry leader, the strength of whose 
opinions, combined with the local advantages tobe gained, may merit 
the trial. In any case, against infantry, mounted infantry or 
artillery the lance is enough and is best, once the mounted cavalry man 
“gets there”, a long reach is what is wanted ; and the slow moving or 
fleeing enemy would hardly be able to wrest the lance away. If cavalry 
charges cavalry, the case is different. The impact must be followed by 
the instantaneous flight or surrender of one side or by abroken series 
of individual combats, as laid downin the drill book. Forthe actual 
charge, the lance is best for the front rank. A swordsman has not the 
same reach and the bumping and pressure of the menon each side of 
him will prevent the free play of his sword-arm. But once the first 
collision has taken place, owing to the shock to men and horses and 
the depth to which the pace of both sides will have driven the lances, 
it seems probable that the greater number of lances will have been 
dropped or broken, and that, in the meleé stage, the greater number of 
lancers unless they have swords too, will be defenceless men. 

To sum up therefore in favoyr of each weapon for mounted 
action :— 

(i) Against Artillery, Mounted Infantry and dismounted men, es- 
pecially against fanatics, the lance is the best weapon and 
requires no other. 

(ii) Against irregular cavalry, firing from the saddle is essen- 
tial—the lance requires the sword in addition—whether 
the sword, without the lance, is not as good is a matter of 
opinion, 

(iii) Against Regular Cavalry, the lanceis the best weapon for 

- the front rank for the actual collision of the charge, which 
is the moment when the most damage, actual and moral 
pil be inflicted; but it needs the sword too for what comes 
after, 

There is only one disadvantage in carrying the sword in addition 
tothe lance, viz.,the extra weight of perhaps 4 lbs. onthe 
horse. 

The moral seems to be :—Train all cavalry Regiments thoroughly 
with both sword and lance, and when orders come for the 
front, let them take the weapon or weapons best suited 
against the enemy the gods have provided. 
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A TACTICAL SYNOPSIS. 


By Major W. Ewsank, R E., DEPUTY ASSISTANT ADJUTANT GENE- 
RAL FOR INSTRUCTION, 


This synopsis was written in the middle of tcot, before ‘the 
publication of the new Combined Training and new drill-books, It 
was sent to the Director of Military Education by his desire, “and 
sent by him to the United Service Institution in 1901, Want of 
space delayed its publication. 


It was written originally to assist officers attending the Ban- 
galore garrison class, and was an attempt to render the study of 
tactics more systematic, firstly, by classifying the subject into cer- 
tain operations, and, secondly, by laying down a few guiding principles 
regarding the co-operation of the various arms in each operation, 


The principles are put very shortly to assist officers to grasp, 
and carry them in their heads ; also to leave the detail as to how the 
principle is to be carried out to be adapted tothe circumstances cf the 
case. 


As the publication of the synopsis in the Journal of the United 
Service Institute was delayed until after the publication of the new 
instructions for training, the Secretary of the United Service 
Institute kindly allowed me to look over the synopsis again. 


1 have decided not to make any alterations in the text, but to add 
a few foot-notes calling attention to paragraphs of Combined Training. 
The section on outposts was written when the existing drill-books 
gave few instructions regarding the combined use of cavalry and 
intantry in mixed outposts. The system here described was borrow- 
ed trom the German system and adapted to English organisation. 


The salient points are— 

(a) observation by cavalry ; 

(4) resistance by infantry ; 

(c) the maximum of rest for both arms ; 


(d) definite rules to ensure reconnoitring, and the transmission 
of information to the rear, 


The subject of warfare ina mountainous country against a 
erilla enemy, which has definite principles of its own, is not ine 
cluded in this synopsis. 
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1. RECONNAISSANCE. 
By Cavalry only, 


(a) The dispositions of reconnoitring cavalry should fulfil three 
conditions :— 


(i) get, and keep, touch with the enemy ; 
(ii) be in a formation to concentrate rapidly if attacked ; 


(iii) have efficient means for quickly conveying information 
to the rear. 

(2) An. advanced squadron throws out reconnoitring patrols, 
The rest of the squadron is best concentrated as no body. 
less than half a service squadron is of much use for re- 
sistance. 


(c) Men of reconnoitring patrols while scouting should study 
concealment as muchas possible. One or two men 
should always be some distance in rear of, but in view of, 
those forward toescape with information should the 
patrol be rushed. Officers’ patrols get the best informa- 
tion. Reserve squadrons can assist in supplying these 
officers’ patrols, 


(d) Supporting squadrons follow in rear of the advanced 
squadrons, 

(e) By cavalry supported by Mounted Infantry and Artillery.— 
Cavalry act as in paragraph 1 (a-d}, but more squadrons 
can be used as advanced squadronsas the mounted in- 
fantry, if numerous enough, can act in support. Give the 
artillery an escort of mounted infantry, and let its posi- 
tion, and that of the mounted infantry, be throughout tke 
best to afford rallying points for the advanced cavalry to 
fall back on, 

A small force of cavalry should be told off to watch the flanks of 

the mounted infantry and artillery. 


(f) Reconnaissance tn- force —Smokeless powder and skilful 
concealment of an enemy may render this the only means 
~ of locating his position. It should fulfil two objects : 


(i) deceive the enemy and make him think that he is going 
to be attacked; : 


(ii) be carried out by troops with the utmost mobility to 
minimise loss and ensure retreat if necessary.* 


.* It is possible that um/y a reconnaissance in force will suffice to drive in the 
hwatile advanced troops (outposts or false front), and to discover the enemy‘s weak poiat, 
It may then be undesirable to press the attack further on this particular line. 


See ‘‘ Combined Training,” section 10, paragraph 1, page 23, regarding the captore 
of an intermediate position as part of the reconnaissance, 


“- The disadvantages of a reconnaissance in force are noted in “ Combined Training, 
section 10, paragraphs 8 and 9, 2nd section 58 ‘ : 
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Cavalry strengthened by horse artillery may be able todo a good 
deal, but to carry out (i),— 


Mounted infantry may also be necessary : 
Make all movements as much as possible under cover: 
Give the artillery a mounted escort: 


Have some cavalry scouting on each flank with a small force of 
mounted infantry in support. 


If infantry fire is opened on the enemy it should be from a widely 
dispersed firing line with orders not to advance beyond a given 
line. f 


No second line is necessary as the attack is not to be pushed home, 
but a special reserve (correspending to the 3rd line of an attack) will 
be necessary to cover the withdrawal of troops in front, 


2. CONDUCT OF AN ADVANCED GUARD. 


(a) Enemy tn front: strength unknown —The vanguard should 
take up the best position under cover whence to observe 
the enemy, and to serve as a rallying point for the advanced 
cavalry ; cavalry and mounted infantry to work on both 
flanks, and endeavour to find the enemy’s flanks.* 


The main guard to close up under cover, and be prepared to 
reinforce the vanguard if the enemy is in force. 


(4) Lf the enemy ts inferior —Let the vanguard, strengthened if 
Necessary, engage himinfront while he is attacked 
vigorously on one or both flanks by the remainder.t 


(c) If the enemy is superior and advancing —Take up a posi- 
tion to fight a “ containing ” action, #.e., an action to hold, 
and delay, the enemy, to give the Officer Commanding 
the main body time to mak- his dispositions and form up. 
Watch the flanks well with cavalry and mounted in- 
fanotry. 


Open fire at long ranges with the artillery. Dispose the infantry 
on as broad a front as possible, consistent with adequate 
defence of the position. This will deceive the enemy, and 
make a wider turning movement necessary should he try to 
turn your flank. Keepa portion as special reserve (see 
paragraph 4, c-f, Conduct cf a rear guard). 


(d) Lf the enemy ts in strength awaiting attack ina posttion.— 
Act similarly as in paragraph 2 (c) and let the position 
taken up by the advanced guard be tthe best possible to 
cover the forming up of the main body under cover, Make 


© See “ Combined Training,” section 87, paragraph 4, and section 88, paragraph 1. 
+ See “ Combined Training,” section 88, paragraph 4, 
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every effoct with the cavalry and mounted infantry, 
assisted by guns, to determine the exact position of the 
enemy, and where his flanks rest.* 


(e) Enemy tn front—the advanced guard ts required to setse, and 
hold, the passages of a river, or simtlar obstacle, until the 
a rival of the main body.—Divide the line into sections, 
if long, allotting a commander and troops to each section. 
Let cavalry patrol all approaches tothe enemy. Allot a 
few cavalry to patrol atong the river, etc. Intrench, as 
far as possible, troops to hold each passage (preferably 
posted on the near side), 


Patrol between the passages, and keep strong local reserves well 
placed to reinforce whichever passages are most threatened. 


Keep a general reserve centrally placed. 
3. Flank Guard. 
(a) The march formation to be two or three parallel columns of 


strength decreasing towards the enemy, each column to 
have a small advanced and rear guard. 


(4) Communication to be kept up by flanking scouts, and the 
infantry column nearest the enemy to have flanking scouts 
towards the enemy. 


(¢) Cavalry supported by mounted infantry to scout well out 
towards the enemy. e 

(2) Artillery may be inthe centre of the infantry column sot 
nearest the enemy, or, if thought desirable, it may be 
divided, some near the head, and some near the tail of 
this column. : 

(e) If the enemy is on the far side of an obstacle running parallel 
to the line of march occupy the passages until the main 
body is past. Similarly occupy any defensive positious 
running parallel to, and near, the line of march.t 


4. Rear Guard—Covering a retreat. 


ia) Order of march.—Cavalry and mounted infantry in contact 
with the enemy, cavalry scouting wellto each flank. 
Artillery with mounted escort, near the rear of the column 
followed by some infantry. 

(4) Chotce of rear guard posttion.—Let it be— 
(i) commanding, to obtain good range. 
(ii) astride the line of retreat. 
(iii) possessing good lines of retreat for its timely evacua- 

tion. 


* Note also “ Combined Training,” section 58. 
¢ See“ Combined Training,” section go, paragraph 3. 
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(c) Disposition of troops.—Cavalry scouting well to each flank 
to guard against turning movements. 


(2) Artillery, with mounted escort, in the best position to com- 
mand the enemy’s line of approach, and to get a long 
range. 


(e) Mounted infantry most useful as escort to the guns, and on 
the flanks of the infantry, whence it can support its flank- 
ing cavalry, if the cavalry is driven in, or the infantry, if 
the latter is hard pressed. 


(f) Infantry disposed on a broad front to deceive the enemy, and 
make his turning movements wider. Each battalion with 
a small battalion reserve, say two companies. 


Concealment is very necessary. Keep a small special reserve or 
second line suitably placed to cover the withdrawal of the 
battalions in the front line. 


5. DEFENCE. 


Groups itself into three forms: 


(a) Offenstve-defensive.—Where the object is to inflict a strong 
counter-attack when the enemy is disorganised in his 
attack, 


(2) The containing, or delaying, action—Such asa rear guard, 
or flank guard, might fight. 

(¢) The holding on defence-—Wherea force defends a position, 
large relatively to its strength, in order to hold it until 
reinforcements arrive. An advanced guard pushed on 
to seize, and hold, the passages of a river would be a case 
in point. 

Each of the above has some distinctive principles in the distri- 
bution of troops, 

(2) Offensive-defensive.—Select the position with the counter- 
attack prominently in view, #.e., let the ground smvite the 
enemy to attack, and at the same time not be such as 
to hinder your counter-attack, 


If the position is long allot definite units and commanders to well 
defined sections. 


Mobile troops (cavalry, some mounted Infantry, and horse artillery) 
may usefully form a false front to deceive the enemy, and compel an 
early deployment, retiring, when drivenin, toa position ready to 
join in the countereattack, 

Artillery need not necessarily be massed if the protection of the 
flanks, or counter-attacks, render its division desirable. Its conceal- 
ment is most important, both by its position, and by not opening fire 

Oo—7 
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too early. This last does not apply to heavy long range guns. Its 
special aid will be wanted to assist the counter-attack which the 
enemy will endeavour to check with his artillery. * 


The infantry may be divided into three lines. 


The first line to be as far as possible intrenched and concealed. 
Its duties being to make every use of cover, + ample ammunition, 
and measured ranges, to inflict the maximum loss on the enemy. 
The second line acts as local reserves tosections. Its duties are to 
make local counter-attacks, watch flanks, and reinforce weak points. t 


The third line should be kept concealed in the best position 
whence to deliver the final counter-attack. In this it must be assist- 
ed by artillery. 


Concealment from the enetny’s artillery is an important considera- 
tion. . 


Machine guns should not be exposed to artilley fire. § 


General.—The experience in South Africa of the power of the 
rifle has modified the ideas of the proportion—‘ length of position to 
force.’ This also depends on mobility. A mobile force can afford to 
hold weakly a long line because mobile troops in rear can quickly 
reinforce the point threatened. Thus ifa force is necessarily unduly 
extended some mounted infantry form a useful force held in rear to 
reinforce threatened points. || 


Callwell gives a rough rule for the number of defenders— 


one firing 
2 men per 4 paces; 
One in support near by 


or 200 yards per company. This is first line only. Occupy strongly 
points witha poor field of fire and weakly those with a good field of 
fire. 


(4) The containing or delaying action.—See paragraph 4 (c-f). 
The principles laid down fora rear guard action apply. Counter- 
attacks not being contemplated no second line is necessary, and the 
third line takes the form of a special reserve just big enough to extri- 
cate the first line troops. 


* See “Combined Training,” section 26, paragraphs 2 and 3. 

t See “Combined Training,” section 26, paragraphs 4 and1t. 

} “Combined Training,” section 26, paragraphs 5 and 6, 

§ See “ Combined Training,” section 26, paragraph 7, in which the thirdline is 
called “General Reserve.” The nomenclature of 1st, 2nd, and 3rd line avoids conte 
sion between local and general reserves. This applies also to atuack. 

I! See “ Combined Training,” section 26, paragraph 12. 

F Callwell’s “ Tactics of To-day,” 
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() The holding on defence—See paragraph 2 (e). the prin- 
ciples of which apply. Here the first line takes the form 
of isolated bodies holding on to vital points. 


The second line consists of small local reserves to reinforce the 
most threatened pcints. The third line is a small force 
under the commander of the whole force. 


6. ATTACK. 


Divides itself into two forms— 
(a) where the attack is to be pushed home; 


(6) where it is intended to demonstrate merely to occupy an 
enemy. 


An action may be purely under (4), subsequent withdrawal being 
intended. Ona big field part of the attacking force would come 
under (a) and part under (4), but in this case the latter’s object would 
finally be to push on as the attack succeeded. 


(2) The position should be personally reconnoitred by the offie 
cer commanding the attack. 


For reconnaissance see paragraph1 (f/). The advanced guard 
troops would serve for this purpose. 


The artillery should be given an efficient mounted escort at the 
outset, not only to protect it butto help scout for it if necessary.* 
With a clear atmosphere it can usefully come into action at as much 
as 6,000 yards range. See Callwell t and Combined Training for— 


(1) disposition of guns ; 
(2) great effect of any guns enfilading any portion of the defence ; 


(3) use of long range guns to enfilade a flank that the enemy has 
refused. 


Some cavalry, or mobile troops, should be on each flank. When 
one flank offers better ground for their action the larger proportion 
should be on ¢Aafé flank. 


The division of the infantry is a twofold one: 
({t) lateral division ; 
(2) division from front to rear. 


(1) The lateral division consists in directing a strong force 
against the enemy’s weak point, or points, and a containing force 
against his other points in order to hold the defenders to these latter 


* Any scouting done by the escort would be done under the orders of the Officer 
Commanding the artillery. If the artillery receives orders, or decides, to change position, 
the escort must be within call to move also, 


t Callwell's “ Tactics of To-day.” 
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points, and prevent them reinforcing their weak point. Every effort 
must be made to decetve the enemy regarding the main attack. 


(2) The “ front to rear” division consists of three lines—the first to 
develop tue attack, the second to push it home, and the third under the 
General Officer Commanding, in a defensible position, if possible, to 
cover the retreat if the attack fails, or to pursue, and cover reforming 
if the attack succeeds, * 


Under certain circumstances it may be found necessary to use a 
portion, or even the whole of, the third linein the attack itself. This 
subdivision is combined with the lateral subdivision. Thus the con- 
taining force should not be destitute of second line troops because pos- 
sibly nothing short of a vigorous attack on their part may be able to 
effect their object, and they want troops to check counter-attacks. 
The force to push the attack home has a strong second line. 


The third line troops are usually independent of the lateral sub- 
division. 

So far it is assumed that the attacking general has recognised the 
weak point of the enemy’s line. This is usually a flank, The follow- 
ing considerations govern the decision—which flank ? 


The strategrcal flank is that, the threatening, or capture of 
which, would cut the enemy off from— 
(1) his co-operating forces ; 
(2) his line of retreat ; 
(3) any point that it is his especial object to cover. 


The tactical flank is that, the approach to which affords the 
most cover, or the possession of which would dominate the position, 


Measures for pursuit should be thought out for which cavalry and 
horse artillery with untired horses are especially desirable, In like 
manner arrangements should be made beforehand for a retreat. 
Every detail should have been considered, so that, when the necessity 
arises, no confusion will occur. 


7- INFANTRY FORMATION IN ATTACK. 


The South African war has modified previous ideas of front- 
age occupied, and extension, in attack, Briefly they may be said 
to be as follows :— 


(i) Attacking infantry in the open may have to extend at 3,000 
yards distance t from the enemy’s position. 


* See “ Combined Training,” section 12, paragraph 3. 


+ When under hostile rifle fire. Ifunder the fire of shrapnel of course extension 
at a further distance from the enemy may be necessary. 
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(ii) Under heavy fire extension intervals of 10 paces or more may 
be necessary, 


A whole company extended to 10 paces whould cover over } mile. 
It does not follow that a company would cover this front because 
the advance over fire-swept zones would probably be advances of 
@ portion of the company at atime from one position where some 
cover was available to the next position where any cover was to be 
had. Thus the advance would be a step by step advance from cover 
to cover, cover being improvised where not existing to secure posi- 
tions won, and to serve asa ‘pied 4 terre’ from which to make the 
next advance.* (In the night advance on Cronje’s force at Par- 
deberg a firi.g line was followed by a line of men carrying filled 
sandbags). Each portion ofthe company would advance extended 
at wide intervals. Thus the advance would resolve itself into 
skilful section and group leading over fire-swept zones. 


(iii) Supports, battalion reserves, and troops in second line must 
move at extended intervals if not under cover. 


PROTECTION OF THE INFANTRY FROM THEIR OWN ARTILLERY FIRR, 


This is an important question. It is only by the attacking artillery 
continuing its shrapnel fire up to the last moment possible that 
the fire of the defenders can be shaken. Experience has shown that 
it is difficult for battery commanders to decide when their fire runs 
tisks of injuring their own infantry. 


A proposal t has been made that the infantry should carrya flag 
large enough for the artillery commander to see. 


See Callwell’st excellent suggestion that attacking infantry 
should keep communication with their artillery to— 


(1) report their progress ; 5 
(2) report the position of hostile guns, the locality of which will 
probably be discovered by the infantry first. ¢ 
(4) The second form of attack should fulfil two objects: 


(1) deceive the enemy and make him think he is going to be 
vigorously attacked, 


(2) successfully cover the withdrawal of the troops engaged if 
necessary. 


Thus a wide extension of the first line, a limit to their forward 
movements, a very small second line, and a fairly strong third line, 
well posted to cover the withdrawal, are desiderata. 


© See “ Combined Training,” section 20. 
t Callwell's “ Tactics of To-day.” 
t See “Combined Training, ” section 18 
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8. PROTECTION OF A Convoy. 
(a) Choose for the route of the convoy that which— 
(1) affords concealment ; 
(2) is furthest from the enemy ; 


(3) affords suitable ground for the escort to take up dee 
fensive positions if necessary. 


(8) Divide the escort primarily into two parts :— 


(i) a force to manceuvre and engage the enemy, if he attacks, 
far enough away from the convoy to enable the latter to 
continue its march, and not to be fired on; 


(ii) A force with the convoy consisting of small advanced, and 
rear, guards, and men disposed in small partics along the 
convoy to keep discipline among the drivers, adjust loads, 
and to keep the convoy closed up. The necessity, or 
otherwise, of other formed bodies at intervals along the 
convoy will depend on its length. 


Make every effort to keep the convoy moving. Ifunable to pro- 
ceed further laager on the ground offering the best field of fire, plac- 
ing the cattle in the laager. 


9. Attack on a convoy.—From the above it follows that the best 
attack will be that which catches the convoy in ground where it 
cannot Jaager conveniently, and which outmanceuvres the escort so 
as to fire on the animals drawing the wagons, 

10. REQUISITIONING. 
(a) Divide the force primarily into two parts :— 
(A) covering party ; 
(B) requisitioning party. 


Let the covering party move on ahead patrolling all approaches to 
theenemy; infantry, mounted infantry, or guns, to take up the best 
defensive position to serve as rallying points for the cavalry to fall 
back on. 


When the requisitioning is complete this party to cover the with- 
drawal. 


(4) The requisitioning party (A) should be divided into= 


(1) small parties to close the entrances to villages, with a 
small reserve in the centre ; 


(2) men to carry out the requisitioning, 
Send for the village headman, 
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Put sentries over any accumulations of supplies. Send each cart 
when loaded to form up outside the village on the return road. Requi- 
sition first the villages nearest the enemy, and as many at the same 
time as possible. 


Have a strong rear guard in the retreat and an advanced ‘guard 
scouting well sa front, and to the flanks, along the road back (to avoid 
ambushes like that of Sanna’s Post), 


11, OUTPOSTS. 
Outposts should, if possible, fulfil three objects, — 


(1) deny to the enemy any ground whence he can shell the camp ; 
(2) provide a line of resistance. 


The amount of resistance to be offered will depend on whether 
the outposts are to — 


(a) hold the enemy until the main body can form for battle ; 
or to merely— 


(5) cover the withdrawal of advanced cavalry and give the 
main body time to move off. 


(3) gain early information of the enemy. 


Of the above three objects (1) and (2) are most affected by ground 
and should therefore affect more the choice of the line of outposts. 


No. (3) is chiefly carried out by patrolling where conditions admit 
of patrclling ; otherwise a stationary line of observation posts must 
be posted in a position best suited for observation. 


In any case concealment of posts is very essential. 


This synopsis does not profess to go into the detail of the tactics 
of each arm, but merely to suggest a few principles for the co-opera- 
tion of the various arms. 


A force of independent cavalry would provide for its security by 
cavalry outposts according to the cavalry drill book,* and a force 
of infantry, weak in cavalry would throw out a line of infantry 
Outposts, It may be assumed that, no matter what the force 
Of cavalry is at the disposal of acommander of a mixed force— 
or whether he has sent some of his cavalry forward as inde- 
Pendent cavalry or not—he would retain a small fraction of cavalry 
under the command of his advanced guard commander. Its object is 
to provide for the immediate security of the advanced guard, and to 
Teconnoitre ground more carefully than the independent cavalry 
(possibly many miles in advance) will have time to do. Whenthe 


force halts the advanced guard (or a portion of it) would probably 
Provide the outposts. 


a a Ne a ee 


® And Combined Training, section 133. 
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We want then a few principles as to how the infantry and cavalry 
in the advanced guard might co-operate so as to— 


(t) make the best use of the power of each arm ; 
(2) give the troops the maximum of rest. 


The system about to be described is borrowed from Griepenkerl’s 
“ Tactics,” pages 456 to 5:4, and it is claimed for it that it fulfils the 
above two objects. 


The relative duties of the two arms, command, and action if 
attacked, are precisely the same when forming outposts tothe main 
body halted as when forming an advanced guard to the main body on 
the march. Furthermore it has the great advantage that the infant- 
ty of the advanced guard, after an early start and a day's march, 
can get some rest at once, cavalry picquets covering their front until 
nightfall, the infantry forming only supports. At night cavalry want 
rest so—with the exception of standing cavalry patrols left out on im- 
portant routes—the cavalry withdraw, and the infantry supports throw 
out infantry picquets. 


The steps in this process would be as follows :— 
The General Officer Commanding main body decides to halt. 


He sends word to the alvanced guard commander (if not previously 
intimated} and sends the latter orders detailing the outposts. 


These orders will also indicate the amount of resistance that the 
outposts must offer. Note that the General Officer Commanding main 
body may not be with the advanced guard, and can probably only 
indicate the general line of outposts,and where its flanks are to rest 
from the map—=:ven if hehasa map. The advanced guard commander, 
on receipt of these orders, selects a line of resistance for his infantry 
supports conformably to the orders received. 


He, presumably, is with the main guard or van guard of the advanc- 
edguard. His cavalry forming his advanced party are some miles ia 
advance, He at once sends instructions to the cavalry commander to 
form a cavalry line of observation. The advanced guard commander 
can only judge this approximately from the map, so he leaves alt the 
details to the cavalry commander who is already onthe ground in 
front, but the advanced guard commander can indicate the lateral 
limits. He should further inform the cavalry commander, at once, if 
he can (otherwise as soon as possible) of the line of resistance the 
infantry aretaking up. On receipt of these instructions the cavalry 
commander disposes his force in a line of posts. A post may be merely 
a picquet covering itself by either— 


(a2) vedettes, 
(4) cossack posts, 
(c) standing cavalry patrols, 
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or, it may be of the nature of a cavalry support, a squadron, or half 
squadron, covering itself by a picquet, the picquet itself covered by 
either of the above («), (4) or (c). 


Inany case the cavalry commander’s duty (as when on the march), 
is to patrol towards the enemy, afford what resistance he can to small 
parties, and, if attacked in force, to fall back on to the infantry line of 
resistance. As soon as his dispositions are complete he reports them 
with a rough sketch to the officer commanding advanced guard. When 
he receives outpost orders by the officer commanding advanced guard 
(who is now officer commanding outposts) he receives in them orders 
regarding the hour at which, and the place to which, he is to withdraw, 
any instructions about standing cavalry patrols at night, orderlies 
required, and the hour at which he is to resume his day dispositions 
next morning, 


The outpost commander disposes his infantry in a line of supports, 
probably of one to two companies each. Each support might be given 
a well defined section. 


The men get as much rest as possible since with a line of cavalry 
picquets out in front the support need only throw out by day a detach- 
ed post, its strength varying with its situation, and its distance from 
the cavalry picquets in front. The duty of this detaciied post is to 
keep up communication with the cavalry picquets, by signalling, or by 
patrols, and to watch the immediate vicinity of the infantry support. 
Each support should have four to eight mounted men as orderlies. 
Ifthese were not available with the officer commanding outposts he 
would direct the officer commanding cavalry to supply them. The 
officer commanding cavalry would provide one examining post on 
each important road without requiring special orders, The outpost 
orders would direct what infantry examining posts would be consider- 
ed necessary. No examining posts should be in a line of picquets, the 
reason being that men are blindfolded athe examining posts and 
should not be allowed to see the position of picquets before being 
blindfolded. 


12. NIGHT DISPOSITIONS. 


The officer commanding cavalry withdraws his cavalry, except 
certain standing cavalry patrols, conformably to the erders received in 
outpost orders. 


A standing cavalry patrol consists usually of a section (seven to 
eight men). It conceals itself near a road, or junction of roads, and 
does a little patrolling on its own account. 


The outpost orders will have ordered the infantry supports to 
throw out night picquets, or detached posts, ove hour before the hour 
named for the cavalry to withdraw, There should be a party of some 
sort (picquet or detached post) watching every track, or approach, 

o-8 
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Lateral patrolling should be kept up between posts, and patrolling 
to the front up to the standing cavalry patrols. 


Night picquets are best placed behind obstacles, and with the 
best uniformly strong line of resistance. They can temporarily barri- 
cade bridges at night. The cutposts orders will direct these night 
posts of infantry to withdraw one hour after the hour named for 
the cavalry to resume its day dispositions. Some cavalry should start 
early enough to ascertain if the enemy is within to miles at dawn. 


13. NIGHT MARCHES, 


A night march may be necessary to surprise and surround an 
isolated force of the enemy, or to deliver an attack on a position at 
dawn. 


The two important points to bear in mind in arranging the march 
are— 
(2) secrecy ; 
(4) reconnoitre the route previously if possible. 


(a) can be assisted by issuing orders late, or confidentially, and 
by spreading false reports as to the movement intended. 


(4) may not be always possible; and if not possible, reliance must 
be placed ona guide. Any doubt about the guide renders the opera- 
tion hazardous.* 


Assuming that the route can be reconnoitred, the officer who per- 
forms this duty would probably have a small escort. This same officer 
should lead the column, and the escort that accompanied him when 
reconnoitring may usefully accompany him at the head of the column, 
in which case he can drop men, if necessary, where routes diverge, to 
ensure all units taking the correct route. 


The three dangers to be guarded against are—+ 


(1) the leader mistaking the route in the dark ; 
(2) units in rear losing touch with the units in front ; 
(3) touch having been lost, rear units taking a wrong turning, 


To guard against (1) the officer who reconnoitres the road would 
note inacountry with roads a!lturnings, bridges, defiles, land marks 
distinguishable at night, and the distances to them, noting carefully 
the correct route and its compass bearing. 


® See ‘ Combined Training, ” section 36, paragraph 3. 
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In a roadless country the distances and bearings must be most 
carefully noted. The following points might also be noted in any 
reconnaissance for a night march :— 

any points where asmall hostile force could arrest the march; 

points where the road is under cover, or commanded ; 

objects that show against the sky line ; 

anything that would hinder fhe march ; 

the front on which troops could march. 


All officers should know how to set Verner’s (or other) luminous 
night marching compass. It must be set with the aid of a light before 
starting. 

If luminous painted cardboard is obtainable a map for night pur- 
poses can be prepared as follows :— 

Draw on tracing paper a single line } inch thick to represent the 
road. Print its bearing in block printed letters at least 4 inch high. 
Mark along the road anything recognisable in the dark. Print along 
the road the distances to these points. All printing must be at least 
4 inchhigh. This tracing placed over the luminous card board can be 
read at night. : 

Two officers should lead the column: one giving all his attention to 
the bearings, and the other pacing the distances. 

They should not be immediately at the head of the column as the 
rifles might affect the needle, and the column would have to check at 
every check of the leaders, but careful arrangements for touch with 
connecting files, or even with rope, must be made. 

To guard against the danger mentioned in (2)—losing touch—the 
march orders should contain a paragraph that every unit is held 
strictly responsible for the maintenance of touch with the unit in its 
tear. 

To guard against (3)—rear units taking the wrong turning—turn- 
ings not to be taken can be blocked,* but a better plan would be for 
the leader to drop men from his escort, directing each man to wait for 
the rear unit of the column. Every brigadier and commanding officer 
should be enjoined to keep his place at the head of his unit. Very 
little alteration of place in the marchon their part renders it difficult 
to find them in the dark. 

Every brigadier and commanding officer should have an orderly if 
possible, 

The orders to be given to the men should forbid— 


talking, 
lights, 
smoking, 


With a skilful’enemy, or in an unfriendly country anything placed to blocks 
road or serve as a landmark might be removed by hostile individuals, 
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Arms should be unloaded and carried at the slope.*® 


In order to arrive at the position before dawn ample time must be 
allowed. Any data as to the rate of march can only be very approxi 
mate, but probably calculation would be on the safe side if allowing 
for— 


2 miles an hour on roads if the night is good, $ mile an hour if the 
night is dark, and 1 milean hour ina roadless open country. 
In all cases One hour extra before dawn should be allowed 
to form for attack. 


For an attack every non-commissioned officer should know the 
compass bearing from the place of rendezvous to the enemy’s position. 


* See “ Combined Training, " section 39, paragraphs 1, 2 and 6, 


+ See “Combined Training, ” section 37, regarding“position of assembly and posi 
‘tion of deployment for night attack, and section 40 for Formations, 
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THE BATTLE OF PLASSEY, 


By J. W. 

Some time ago the writer had an opportunity of visiting the field 
Plassey. It lies now off the road of the ordinary traveller. The 
d Trunk Road from Calcutta to Moorshedabad, up which Clive’s 
tle army marched in 1757, was improved and metalled when the 
st India Company became the sovereigns of Bengal and established 
large cantonment at Berhampore. But the cantonment was aban- 
med in 1870. A railway was made along the west bank of the 
hagirathi from Howrah, which gave easy access to Moorshedabad 
d Berhampore, and the road has fallen into decay. Plassey, which 
s nearly thirty miles south of Moorshedabad, is now reached with 
ifficulty by road, and is most accessible in the rains, when the river 
full, and an occasional steamer makes a journey up or down. 


The Imperial Gazetteer says :— Of the memorable scene of Clive’s 
ictory over Scraj-ud-daula on the 23rd June, 1757, only a small 
gment now remains. The Bhagirathi, on whose left or east bank 
e battle was fought, has eaten away the scene of the fght.” This 
untrue. The battlefield remains almost exactly as it was in 1757. 
a the library of the Nawab Bahadur of Moor-hedabad is a map of 
he Moorshedabad country, and a plan of the battle prepared by the 
eographer Rennecll. There is no date on the map, but as it is 
edicated to Lord Clive, who died in 1774, it must have been drawn 
efore that date. In none of the published lives is there any plan of 
he battle, and it will interest every student of military history to sce 
fit. A copy is attached to this article. The great loop of the river, in 
which Seraj-ud-daula’s army lay entrenched, has been cut through by 
the river, but the deserted bed is st:Il distinct, and the favourite snipe 
ground of the district officers. The famous mango tope in which the 
troops of Clive spent the night before the battle, has disappeared, but 
it is only ten years since the fall of ihe last survivor of these old trees. 
Otherwise the battlefield is unchanged. The tank, marked D on the 
plan, still exists, from which the French cannon played on the British. 
The mound F, the capture of which “ completed the victory,” still 
rises, bare and bleak, over the plain. 


With this map and plan, the military reader will follow with 
interest the story of the battle. The best account of it is the latest, in 
Colonel Malleson’s Life of Clive in the Rulers of India series, Clive’s 
own description of itin his despatch, after the battle is of the shortest. 
Orme’s History greatly enlarged it. Colonel Malleson has collected 
all the materials now available and without further preface it is 
reproduced to the readers of this magazine: 


“Meanwhile Clive had made every preparation for the advance of 
his army. Aconsiderable portion of it had been stationed at Chandra- 


See ree + 
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it is only ten years since the fall of ihe last survivor of these old trees. 
Otherwise the battlefield is unchanged. The tank, marked D on the 
plan, still exists, from which the French cannon played on the British. 
The mound F, the capture of which “ completed the victory,” still 
rises, bare and bleak, over the plain. 


With this map and plan, the military reader will follow with 
interest the story of the battle. The best account of it is the latest, in 
Colonel Malleson’s Life of Clivein the Rulers of India series, Clive’s 
own description of it in his despatch, after the battle is of the shortest. 
Orme’s History greatly enlarged it. Colonel Malleson has collected 
all the materials now available and without further preface it is 
reproduced to the readers of this magazine : 


“ Meanwhile Clive had made every preparation for the advance of 
his army. Aconsiderable portion of it had been stationed at Chandra- 
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nagat. To that place he despatched on the 12th of June all the 
soldiers available, and 150 sailors lent him by the Admiral, leaving 
Calcutta guarded by a few sick Europeans, some sipahis to look after 
the French prisoners, and a few gunners to man the guns on the 
ramparts. Onthe 13th he quitted Chandranagar, the Europeans, 
with the guns, munitions, and stores, proceeding by water in 200 
boats, towed by natives against the stream, the sipahis marching along 
the right bank of the river, on the highroad made by the Mughal Gov- 
ernment from Huglito Patna.! The force consisted, all told, of 
about g00 Europeans, 200 men of mixed native and Portuguese blood 
who served with the Europeans, asmall detail of lascars, and 2,100 
sipahis. The artillery consisted of eight six-pounders and two small 
howitzers. 

“ The day after the force had set out Clive despatched to the Subah- 
dar a communication tantamount toa declaration of war; and he pro- 
ceeded, as he approached the enemy’s camp, to act as though such a 
declaration had been accepted, On the 16th he reached Palti,a town 
on the western bank of the Kasimbazar river about six miles above its 
junction with the Jalangi. Twelve miles higher up he came within 
striking distance of Katwa, the Governor of which was supposed to 
be one of theconspirators, Clive, expecting that the opposition would 
not be serious, despatched to occupy it, on the 17th, 200 Europeans 
and 500 sipahis, under Major Eyre Coote. But either the Governor 
had changed his mind or he had only feigned compliance, for he pre- 
pated to resist Coote’s attack. Coote at once made preparations for an 
assault, and took such dispositions, that the garrison, recognizing the 
futility of resistance, and fearing to be cut off, evacuated the place, 
leaving large supplies in the hands of the victors. 

“ The next day, the 18th, a terrific storm raging, the force halted. 
The day following, Clive, who had committed himself to the enterprize 
mainly on the conviction that Mir Jafar would support him, received a 
letter from the nobleman, informing him that he had feigned recon- 
ciliation with the Subahdar and had taken an oath not to assist the 
English, but adding that ‘the purport of his convention with them 
must be carried into execution.’ This strange letter from the man 
upon whose co-operation he particularly depended led Clive to doubt 
whether, after ail, Mir Jafar might not betray him. Under this pos- 
sibility, the sense of the extreme danger of the enterprise in which he 
was engaged revealed itself to him more clearly than it had ever 
presented itself before. To cross an unfordable river in the 
face ofa vastly superior enemy, ata distance of 150 miles from all 
support, would, he felt, be a most hazardous undertaking.. Should Mir 
Jafar be faithless to him, as he had appeared to be to his master, and 
should the English force be defeated, there would scarcely survive a 
man to tell the tale. Again would Calcutta be in jeopardy—this time 
probably beyond redemption. Under the influence of such thoughts 
he resolved not to cross theriver until he should receive from Mir 
Jafar more definite assurances. 

“ The next day, the 2oth, a messenger arrived from his agent, Mr. 
Watts, who was then at Kalna, carrying a letter to the effect that 
before he quitted Murshidabad he had been engaged in an interview 
with Mir Jafar and his son, when there entered some emissaries of the 
Subahdar ; that, in the presence of these, Mir Jafar had denounced 


» Vide Broome’s History of the Bengal Army, p. 137+ 
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Mr, Watts as a spy, and had threatened to destroy the English if they 
should attempt to cross the Bhagirathi. This letter decided Clive. 
He resolved to summon a Council of War. 


‘* There came to that Council. about noon of the 21st of June, the follow~ 
ing officers: Colonel Clive, Majors Kilpatrick and Grant, Captains Gaupp» 
Rumbold. Fischer, Palmer, Le Beaume, Waggonner, Corneille, and Jen- 
nings, Captain-Lieutenants Parshaw and Molitore ;—Maj or Eyre Coote, 
Captains Alexander Grant, Cudmore, Armstrong, Muir, Campbell, and 
Captain-Lieutenant Carstairs, The question submitted to them was: 
‘whether under existing circumstances, and without other assistance, it 
would be prudent to cross the river and come to action at once with 
the Nawab, or whether they.should fortify themselves at Katwa, and 
wait till the monsoon was over, when the Marathas or some other 
country power might be induced to join them,’ Contrary to the usual 
custom, Clive spoke first, the others following according to seniority. 
Clive spoke and voted against immediate action, He was supported 
by the twelve officers whose names immediately follow his own name 
in the list I have given, and opposed by the owners of the seven last 
names, Major Eyre Coote speaking very emphatically in favour of 
action ; the majority of the Council, we thus see, siding with Clive. 

“ The subsequent career of Eyre Coote, especially in Southern India, 
proved very clearly that as a commander in the field he fell far short 
of Robert Clive, but on this occasion he was the wiser of the two. 
Some years later Clive, giving his evidence before a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, emphatically stated that had he abided by 
the decision of the Council it would have caused .the ruin of the East 
India Company. As it was, he reconsidered his vote the moment the 
Council was over, It is said that he sat down under a clump of trees, 
and began to turn overin his mind the arguments on bothsides, He 
was still sitting when a despatch from Mir Jafar reached him, contain- 
ing favourable assurances. Clive then resolved to fight. All doubt had 
disappeared from his mind. He wasagain firm, self-reliant, confident. 
Meeting Eyre Coote as he returned to his quarters, he simply informed 
him that he had changed his mind and intended to fight, aud then 
proceeded to dictate in his own tent the orders for the advance. 

* At sunrise on the 22nd the force commenced the passage of the 
Tiver. By four o'clock it was safe on the other side. Here a letter 
was received from Mir Jafar, informing Clive of the contemplated 
movements of the Nawab. Clive replied that he * would march to 
Plassey without delay, and would the next morning advance six miles 
further to the village of Daudpur, but if Mir Jafar did not join him 
there, he would make peace with the Nawab.’ Two hours later, about 
sunset, he commenced his march amid a storm of heavy rain which 
wetted the men tothe skin. In all respects, indeed, the march was 
patticularly trying, for the recent rains had inundated the country, 
and for eight hours the troops had to follow the line of the river, the 
water constantly reaching their waists. They reached Plassey, a 
distance of fifeen miles, at one o’clock on the morning of the a3rd of 
June, and lay down to sleep in a mango-grove, the sound of drums 


Vide Ives's Voyage and Historical Narrative p.150, Mr. Ives was surgeon Of the 
Kons during the expedition to Bengal, and was a great friend of Admiral Watson. 
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and othet music in the camp of the Nawab solacing rather than 
disturbing them. The Subabdar had reached his headquarters twelve 
hours before them. 


“The mango-tope in which the English were resting was but a mile 
distant from the intrenched position occupied by Siraj-ud-daula’s army. 
It was about 890 yards in length and 309 in breadth, the trees planted 
in regular rows. All round it wasa bank of earth, forming a good 
breastwork. Beyond this was a ditch choked with weeds and brambles. 
The length of the grove was nearly diagonal t» the river, the north-west 
angle being little more than 50 yards from the bank, whilst at the 
south’ west corner it was more than 200 yarde distant. A little in 
advance, on the bank of the river, stood a hunting-box belonging to 
the Nawab, encompassed bya wall of masonry. In this, during the 
night, Clive placed 200 Europeans and 300 natives, with two field- 
picces. Butin the morning he withdrew the greater part of them !. 
He had with him 950 European infantry and artillery, 200 topasses, 
men of mixed race, armed and equipped as Eur peans, §0 sailors with 
seven midshipmen attached, 2,100 sipahis, adetail of lascars, and the 
field pieces already mentioned. 

“On the spot which the Nawab had selected for his intrenched camp 
the river makesa bend in the form ofa horseshoe, with the points 
much contracted, forming a peninsula of about three miles in circum- 
ference, the neck of which was less than a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
The inirenchment commenceda little below the southern point of this 
gorge, resting on the river, and extending inland for about 200 yards, 
and sweeping thence round to the north for about three miles. At 
this angle was a redoubt, on which the enemy had mounted several 
pieces of cannon. About 300 yards to the eastward of this redoubt 
was a hillock covered with jungle, and about 800 yards to the south, 
nearer Clive’s grove, was a tank, and 100 yards further south was a 
second and larger one. Both of these were surrounded by large mounds 
of earth, and, with the hillock, formed important positions for either 
army to occupy. The Subahdar’s army was encamped partly in this 
peninsula, partly in rear of the intrenchment. He had §0,000 infantry 
of sorts, 18,000 horse of a better quality, and 53 guns, mostly 32, 24 
and 18-pounders. The infantry was armed chiefly with matchlocks, 
swords, pikes, bows and arrows, and possessed little or no discipline ; 
the cavalry was well trained and well mounted ; the guns were mount- 
ed on large platforms, furnished with wheels, and drawn by forty or 
fifty yoke of powerful oxen, assisted by elephants. Rut the most 
efficient portion of his force was a small party of forty to fifty French- 
men, commanded by M. St. Frais, formerly one of the Council of 
Chandranagar. This party had attached to it four light field-pieces, ? 


«At daybreak on the 23rd of June the Nawab moved his entire 
army out of the intrenchment and advanced towards the position 
occupied by Clive, the several corps marching in compact order. In 
front was St. Frais, who took post at the larger tank, that nearest 
Clive’s grove. Ona line to his right, near the river, were a couple 


1 Vide Orme's History of India, Broome’s History of the Bengal Army. 3 
* = For these details sec Orme, Broome, Clive's Evidence before the Committee of 
the House of Commons, Clive’s Report to tae Court of Directors, Sir Eyre Coote’s 
Narrative, and lves'’s Voyage and Historical Narrative. The accouat which foliows 
is based entirely on these authoritics, 
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of heavy guns, under the orders of a native officer. Behind these two 
advanced parties, and within supporting distance, was a chosen body 
of 5,000 horse and 7,000 foot, under the immediate command of the 
Nawab's most faithful general, Mir Madan.! The rest of the Nawab’s 
army extended in a curve, its right resting on the hillock near the 
camp; thence sweeping round in dense columns of horse and foot to 
the eastward of the south-east angle of the grove. Here, nearest to 
the English, were placed the troops of Mir Jafar, then those of Yar 
Lutf Khan, beyond these Raja Dulab Ram, The English within the 
grove were thus almost surrounded by the river and the enemy; but 
in view of the promised treachery of Mir Jafar, the greatest danger 
was to be apprehended from their immediate front, vz., from St. 
Frais, with his little body of Frenchmen, and from Mir Madan. 


“ From the roof of the hunting-house Clive watched his enemy take 
up the positions which would hold him, if their generals were true 
to their master, in a vice. ‘ They approached apace,’ he wrote ina 
Ietter of July 26 to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
‘and by six -egan to attack us witha number of heavy cannon supported 
by the whole army, and continued to play onus very briskly for 
several hours, during which our situation was of the utmost service to 
us, being lodged in a large grove, with good mud banks. To succeed 
in an attempt on their cannon was next to impossible, as they were 
planted ina manner round us, and at considerable distances from 
each other. We therefore remained quict in our post, in expect- 
ation of a successful attack upon theircamp at night. About noon 
the enemy drew off their artillery and returned to their camp, 


“ So far, up to mid-day, we have the outline of the fight as narrated 
by Clive ; it is, however, but an outline. It wouldscem that the action 
commenced by a discharge of onc of the four guns of St. Frais. This 
discharge killed one and wounded another of the menof the Euro- 
pean battalion. Immediately afterwards the whole of the enemy's 
guns opened fire, but their shots flew high, and did but little mis- 
chief. Clive meanwhile had drawn up his troops in front of the 
grove, their left resting on the hunting-box, with the exception of 
two guns and two howitzers which he had posted at some brickkilns 
some 200 yards in front of the hunting-box spoken of. These, as soon 
as the enemy opencd, replied promptly and effectively. ‘The remaine 
ing six guns, placed three on each flank of the European battalion 
which formed the centre of his line, answered the heavy batteries of 
the enemy, but, from their small calibre, made but little impression, 

“ After a cannonade of half an hour, the English having lost ten 
Europeans and twenty sipdhfs in killed and wounded, Clive withdrew 
them under shelter of the grove, leaving one detachment at the brick 
kilns, another at the hunting-box. This retrograde movement greatly 
encouraged the enemy. They brought their guns much nearer, and 
their fire became more vigorous and sustained. But its effect was 
less fatal, for the English troops were protected by the trees and the 
mud bank, and sitting down, were but little exposed, This warfare 


1 See Elliot’s History of India,vol, vis po 423 
O—9 
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‘Gontiniued till about eleven o’clock, the casualties being far greater on 
fhe side of the Naw4b’s army than among the English. Then Clive 
summoned his principal officers to a conference, and it was resolved 
‘that fhe troops should occupy their existing positions until midnight, 
and should then attack the Nawab’s camp. We may regard the close 
af the conference as occurring about the same time as the withdrawal 
of the enemy’s artillery indicated by Clive in the above extract from 
his despatch. 

“ For, scarcely was the conference over, than the skies poured down 
a fierce shower, such as occurs often during the rainy season, which 
lasted an hour. Then it was that the enemy’s artillery fire slackened 
by degrees almost to the point of ceasing, for the rain had damaged 
their ammunition, left almost completely without cover. Clive had 
been more careful of his powder, so that when the enemy's horse, 
believing the English guns as powerless as their own, advanced 
towards the grove to charge, they were received with a fire which em- 
ptied many a saddle, and sent them reeling back, In this charge Mir 
Madan, previously referred to, was killed.’ 

“ The death of this braveand faithful soldier greatly disheartened the 
Sibahdér, He sent for Mir Jafar, and implored him to remain faith- 
ful to his oath. Taking off his turban and casting it at the feet of 
his uncle,? he exclaimed in humble tones, ‘Jafar, that turban thou 
must defend,’ Mir Jafar promised, but instead of performing, the 
degenerate Muhammadan returned to his confederates and sent a 
despatch to Clive, informing him of all that had passed, and begging 
him to push on immediately, or, if that were imposible, not to fail to 
attack during the night. His letter did not reach Clive till late in the 
evening. Meanwhile other influences had been at work to bring 
about a similar result. 

“Ttis impossible not to feel symyathy for the youthful prince 
surrounded by traitors, his one true adherent killed. Scarely had Mir 
Jafar quitted him when there came to him another traitor, Raja Dulab 
Ram, who commanded the army corps nearest to the position he 
had taken. The Raja found his master in a state of great agitation. 
The English were showing themselves in the open; his own men 
were giving way; hope was vanishing quickly. Instead of encour- 
aging the Subahdar to fight it out, the treacherous Raja gave fuel to his 
fears, told himthe day was lost, and urged him to fleeto Murshe- 
dabad. Inan evil hour for his dynasty and for himself, Siraj-ud-daula 
yielded to his persuasions, and, ordering his troops to retire within 
the intrenchment, mounted a swift dromedary, and fled, accompanied 
by 2,000 horsemen, to his capital. 

_ “It was then two o’clock. The first hour since Clive’s conference 
had been marked by the heavy rain: the second by the repulse of 
the Subahdar’s horsemen; the following up of the repulsed attack; 
the conversations of the Subahdar with his two treacherous generals. 
By two o’clock the enemy’s attack had completely ceased, and they 
were observed yoking their oxen preparatory to withdrawing within 
_ the intrenchment as the Subahdar had ordered. There remained only 
on the ground that body of forty gallant Frenchmen under St. Frais, 
whom I have described as occupying the ground about the larger 


1 Elliot states, on the authority of the J’ami’ut Taw’arikh, that he was accident- 
ally struck by a cannon-ball. History of India, vol. vii, p. 427. 


® Mir Jafar had mastied the sister of All, Vardi Khan, the Nawéb's father. 
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tank, that nearest to the grove. The post was an important one, for 
from it the English could have taken the retreating enemy in fan 
and have inflicted heavy loss upon them. St. Frais was nearly isolated, 
but he, too, had seen the advantage the English would derive from 
occupying the position, and, faithful amid the faithless, he, with the 
gallantry of his nation, resolved to defend it until it should be no 
longer defensible, y 

“ There was with the army avery gallant officer, Major James 
Kilpatrick, who had greatly distinguished himself in Southern India; 
and who, on this occasion, commanded the Company's troops. Kil- 
patrick had noted the firm front displayed by St. Frais, the great ad- 
vantage to be derived from occupying the position he held, the dis- 
advantage of leaving him to hold it whilst the English force should 
advance. He resolved, then, to expel him: so sending word to Clive 
of his intentions, and of the reason which prompted his action, he 
marched with two companies towards St. Frais. . 

“Clive, meanwhile, seeing the enemy’s attack broken, yet deeming 
it better, not having received Mir Jafar’s letter, to wait ti!l the sun 
should have descended before making the decisive attack, had pro- 
ceeded to the hunting-box to rest after so many hours of fatigue and 
excitement, to be followed, he believed, by many more, having first 
given orders that he should be informed of any change that might 
occur in the enemy’s position. He was there when the message of 
Kilpatrick reached him, Rising, he hurried to the spot, met Kilpat- 
rick as he was advancing to the assault, reprimanded him for having 
taken such a step without orders, but seeing him so far forward, he 
took himself the command of the detachment, sending back Kilpatrick 
to the grove to bring the remainder of the troops. When St. Frais 
recognized the earnestness of the English, and that he was entirely 
without support, he evacuated the post, and retreated to the redoubt 
at the corner of the intrenchment. There he placed his guns ready 
for action.! 

“ Meanwhile, whilst the English force was thus advancing, the arm 
corps commanded by Mir Jafar wos observed to linger behind the 
rest of the retreating enemy. It was noticed, further, that when it had 
advanced almost abreast of the northern line of the grove, it faced 
to its left and advanced in that direction. For a time it seemed to 
the English officers as though the troops composing it were about to 
makea raid on their baggage, and a party with a field-piece was sent 
forward to check them. The corpsthen halted, remained so for a 
time, then slowly retired, taking, however, a direction which led it 
apart fromthe other corps of the encmy. We shall return to them 
in a few moments, : 

“ Whilst this corps was executing the manceuvre I have described, 
Clive had advanced toa position whence he could cannonade the 
enemy’s camp. The effect of this fire was to cause great loss and con- 
fusion amongst the troops of the Subahdar, at the same time that the 
English, giving, by their advance, their flank to the French in the 
redoubt, suffered also. To put an end to this cross-fire Clive saw that 
the one remedy was to storm the redoubt. He was unwilling, how- 
ever, to risk his troops in a severe contest with the French so long 
as the army corps, the movements of which I have described in the 


1 This episode is not specially mentioned by Clive, but it rests on ircefragable evi- 
dence. Vide Orme, vol. ii, p. 176: see also Sir Eyre Coote's Narratiee; aiso 
Malcolm’s Life of Lerd Clive, vol. 1, p. 260. 
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preceding paragraph, should continue to occupy its apparently 
threatening position. That corps might be the corps of Mir Jafar, 
but there was no certainty that it was so, for Clive had not then 
received Mir Jafar’s letter, nor was he aware of the flight of the 
Nawab. It was just at this critical moment that he observed the 
corps in question making the retrograde movement I have referred to. 
Then all doubt was over in his mind. It must, he was convinced, be 
the corps of his adherent. Certain now that he would not be molested, 
he hurled his troops against the redoubt and the hillock to the east 
of it. St. Frais displayed a bold front, but, abandoned almost imme- 
diately by his native allies, and deeming it wiser to preserve his 
handful of Europeans for another occasion, he evacuated the redoubt, 
leaving his field-pieces behind him, His resistance was the last oppo- 
sition offered to the English. Theclocks struck five as he fell back, 
thus tolling the memorable hour which gave to England the richest 
province in India; which imposed upon her the necessity to advance 
upwards from its basis until she should reach the rocky region called 
with some show of reason the ‘ Glacis of the Fortress of Hindustan.’ 

“Just as the beaten and betrayed army was moving 
off with its impedimenta, its elephants, its camels, leaving to be 
scrambled for an enormous mass of baggage, stores, cattle, and camp 
equipage, Clive received messengers from Mir Jafar requesting an 
interview. Clive replied by appointing a meeting for the morrow at 
Daudpur, a village twenty miles to the south of Murshedabad. Thither 
the bulk of the troops, their spirits cheered by the promise made them 
that they would receive a liberal donation in money, marched that 
evening; whilst a detachment under Eyre Coote went forward in 
pursuit, to prevent the enemy from rallying. After a short halt, to 
enable the commissariat to exchange their small and worn-out bullocks 
for the splendid oxen of the Subahdar, the troops pressed on, and at 
eight o’clock the entire force was united at Daudpur. 

“Such was the battle of Plassey. The loss of the English force was 
extremely small, amounting to seven Europeans and thirty-six sipahis 
killed, and thirteen Europeans and thirty-six sipahis wounded. No 
officer was killed; two were wounded, but their names are not record- 
ed. A midshipman of the Kent, Shoreditch by name, was shot in the 
thigh, whilst doing duty with the artillery. The enemy’s casualties 
were far greater. It was calculated to be, in killed and wounded, 
about a thousand, including many officers. They had been far more 
exposed than the Engiish. Writing in the letter already referred to 
of the phases of the action between two and five o’clock, Clive states 
that their horse exposed themselves a great deal; that ‘many of them 
were killed, amongst the rest four or five officers of the first dis- 
tinction.’ 

“Clive had gained his victory.” 
On the field there stands a simple obelisk, which bears the plain 
inscription 


PLASSEY. 
Erected by the Bengal Government in 1883. 
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MEDIUM GUNS AND HOWITZERS. 


By LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. KEENE, D.S.O., ROYAL ARTILLERY, 


It may be taken for granted that ordnance of a type intermediate 
between the heavy guns mounted in land forts and coast defences, 
and those used by horse and field batteries, will be taken into the 
field in future campaigns. 


Those most interested in the question, viz., the Royal Artillery, 
evidently think so, for the subject set by the Committee of the Royal 
Artillery Institution for the last prize essay was “The training, 
organisation, and equipment of the Royal Garrison Artillery, with 
medium guns and howitzers, and their tactics in future field opera- 
tions.” I make no apology for reading a paper on this subject, which 
may appear to some Of too technical a nature for a general audience, 
because it is only by striving to learn a good deal about all arms that 
officers can get a comprehensive grasp of their profession. 


The papers that were sent in, in answer to the above proposition, 
were in most cases prepared by officers of the artillery actually 
serving in South Africa, and on these my lecture is based. 


The medium gun was not long in making its presence felt in the 
Boer war.* Hardly had our soldiers settled in a new camp on the 
morniug after the battle of Talana Hill, when shells fired from a big 
gun on the Impate Mountain began to fall in the camp, coming from a 
distance of 8,000 yards, and the effect on our men was most 
demoralizing. 

Before, however, we go any further in describing the uses to 
which medium guns were put, it will be interesting to see exactly what 
guns and howitzers were used, and whether they gave satisfaction, 


The first of these guns was the 47” gun; it made its appearance 
as you will recollect in a somewhat dramatic manner, on that morning 
which the defenders of Ladysmith knew as “ Black Monday.” After a 
few rounds it silenced, for a time only, the Boer big guns whose fire 
was galling our retiring troops. Our 4'7” gun was on a field 
mounting hastily designed for the occasion, and, though serviceable 
in Ladysmith, was much too heavy and cumbersome to be a handy 
weapon in the field, for it required 32 oxen to drag it about. 


Note.—This paper was one of a series of lectures delivered at Quetta during the cold. 
weather 1901-02. The principle of training certain garrison companies as 
heavy batteries, that is, in such a way as to enable them to work medium guns 
with an army in the field, has been adopted by the Government of Icdia. 
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One and two speak for themselves, 
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“Linesman” thus describes this ponderous weapon : 

And behind them groans a 4°7” gun, long of snout, elephantine 
of carriage and wheels, Jack ashore in every lurch of his rolling gait 
behind the plodding oxen, 

It fired however 2,873 rounds at various times. 

Then there was the 6” gun, which was a clumsy lumbering weapon, 
and was hardly ever used, only 308 rounds having been fired. 

Next comes the 5” gun. Major Callwell says :—“ This gun, firing 
a 50-lb. shell, was found to fill most requirements admirably in 
South Africa. Accurate up to 7,000 yards, fairly accurate up to 8,000 

. yards, and serviceable at big targets at ranges up to 11,000 yards, it 
proved an almost ideal weapon when employed sensibly.” 

It required a team of 20 oxen, but when Sir Redvers Buller started 
from Standerton to reach the Delagoa Bay railway, two of these guns 
were horsed and proved mobile, even in the mountains near Ley- 
denburg. 

The last returns prepared give 5,153 rounds fired from this 
nature of gun. 

The 12-pounder naval gun is not, properly speaking, a medium 
gun, but it had a very long range, and from this fact, and because it 
was moved by oxen, it is classed among the medium guns. It became 
indispensable to us because the Boer field gun (7°5 c.m. Creusot} 
greatly outranged our 15-pounder. The 12-pounder fired 5,193 
rounds, 

HOWITZERS, 


6” Siege Howitser.—This piece fires a shell of 120 Ibs. weight. 
Major Nicolls is of opinion that owing to its heavy ammunition and its 
platform, it is too heavy for field work, while its limit of range prevents 
it from being an ideal piece for siege work. As regards the platform. 
I think that on hard ground it can often be fired without one. Its 
range however (5,200 yards), puts it out of date. 

5’ Howttzer—This is considered too heavy for a field howitzer, 
while its shell weighing 50 lbs, only is too light for other purposes for 
which a howitzer is needed ; its range again is far too small for modern 
requirements, for with an elevation of 42° a range of 4,900 yards only 
can be obtained, while the time of flight is thirty seconds. 

Despite these drawbacks it has been much used, owing probably 
to the fact that being worked by field artillery with horses, it has 
been far more mobile than the cow guns proper. The latest available 
returns show that over 9,000 rounds have been fired from it. 

There remains one howitzer which seems to show what may be 
done in the way of a lighter piece which shall throw a very heavy shell. 
This is 9°45” howitzer made by Skoda of Pilsen. The weight behind 
the team is only 44 tons, while the shell weighs no less than 280 Ibs, 
Unfortunately this piece was not mounted on a travelling carriage, 
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and could not be brought into action in less than from one to two 
hours, therefore it was not used. 


We have seen then that not one of the medium guns or howitzers 
that we have used in South Africa has quite satisfied the requirements 
of modern warfare, for the 5” gun, though in many ways satisfactory, 
was a shade too heavy, and the fuze did not burn long enough. The 
gunners who have been engaged in the Boer war have written out 
their views for us; let us hope that the manufacturers of ordnance 
will be able to turn out the weapon we want. 


The weight of the gun and limber combined must not exceed 4} 
tons at the outside. The gun should fire shrapnel, common, and 
lyddite, and should possess atime fuze capable of opening a shrapnel 
shell at ranges of 8,000 yards. Such a long range may seem 
excessive to those accustomed to European countries, but when 
laying down the requirements of a gun for the British Army, we must 
prepare for all contingencies. We may have to fight again in South 
Africa, most probably shall have to do so in Afghanistan or Abys- 
sinia, while another campaign in China is not out of the question. 
In the rarefied air and open ground in such countries as these we 
may have again to fight at the ranges to which our army has grown 
accustomed in South Africa. 


As regards the question of draught Major Callwell says that 
practically horses or oxen are the only animals that can be used. He 
does not mention mules. I cannot help thinking that big draught 
mules can be easily got from Spain, France, and both North and South 
America, Twelve horses of the omnibus class can easily move a gun, 
with its carriage and limber weighing about 4 tons, provided the 
country is fairly easy. Major Callwell again points out that, owing 
to the great usefulness of medium guns when drawn by oxen, an 
idea has sprung up that as long as such guns can move at all this is 
sufficient. This he reminds us is a great mistake; long-range guns 
must not come to a standstill every time there is a difficult piece of 
ground to pass. We cannot expect to move them as fast as field 
guns, but to paraphrase the old Irish saying, we may remark: “Be 
mobile, and if ye can’t be mobile, be as mobile as ye can.” 


The requirements for acarriage for these medium guns are = 
I.—Strength and durability as for all gun carriages. 
I].—Lightness, in so far as it is compatible with I. 
Ill.—Stability. 
IV.—Some powerful means for checking recoil. 


V.—A powerful brake to control the carriage itself when moving 
over bad ground, 


One and two speak for themselves, 
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Stability—Officers who go out with the garrison companies here 
in Quetta can speak about this. Once upset, these weapons are very 
troublesome to handle. 


As regards brakes. With the 6” howitzer now in Quetta we have 
a brake acting on the tyres of the wheels, which enables one man to 
control the carriage when going down steep gradients. Callwell 
recommends some such brake for checking recoil, but an officer who 
worked with these howitzers in South Africa tells me that these 
brakes were never used for such a purpose. The question seems to 
require further investigation, One more point. The carriage must be 
designed to carry its guns safely in the firing position, and this 
without lowering the axis of the trunnions too far, because for 
tactical reasons the general level of the gun should not be below that 
of the heads of the men working the piece. 


The carriages should all be fitted for horse, ox or motor draught. 
The last has not yet been applied to guns, but undoubtedly it will be 
before very long, in countries where good roads exist. Probably in 
this part of the world, where the ground generally speaking is dry and 
hard, motor draught would be suitable, 


AMMUNITION. 


Tke result of firing in South Africa seems to indicate that with 
medium guns, shrapnel shell will be employed almost exclusively. 
There is nothing new in this. Our gunners had long ago recognised 
the fact, and made arrangements accordingly. In the equipment 
tables for the new mountain gun, shrapnel shells are practically the 
only ones carried. The only other projecticles are a few star shell 
and some rounds of case. 


It has been found, even with medium guns, that you cannot do 
much in the way of destroying earthworks, or wrecking guns and 
material, In the long run we must come back to shrapnel, the 
mankilling projectile. 


The weight of the shell will probably be about 50 lbs,; this is 
sufficient to cause the enemy a good deal of labour in preparing their 
parapets and head cover, while the stones and pieces of rock sent 
flying by the impact of shells of such weight add greatly to their 
destructive effect. 


There is one other most important point connected with the ame 
munition, and that is that we must have a fuze that shall be capable 
of opening a shell up to ranges of 8 000 yards. 


“The want of an effective time fuze,’ writes Callwell, “was a 
veritable millstone around the necks of commanders of heavy batteries 
in South Africa. The Boers burst shrapnel at ranges over 10,000 
yards,—on one or two occasions with dire effect,—and the fact that 
their time fuzes were very untrustworthy must not be put forward 
as a plea that reliable 30” time fuzes are an impossibility. 
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I may mention here that the fuze used with our mountain guns 
burns for about thirteen seconds, so that one burning 30 seconds would 
be a considerable advance, 


The number of rounds to be carried may be put down at too per 
gun in first line. This should suffice for a day’s hard fighting if a 
check is kept upon the expenditure, 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT, 


In addition to the ordinary gun stores, that is, sights, handspikes, 
lifting-jacks, spare parts, etc., medium guns will require certain 
articles of special equipment. Entrenching tools and sandbags are 
indispensable ; spare drag-ropes and various kinds of lashing will be 
needed, also scotches specially made to be placed behind the wheels 
to help in checking recoil. There must bealso a liberal supply of 
telescopes and mekometers. 


HOwITZERS. 


It has been seen that none of the howitzers we actually used in 
South Africa gave entire satisfaction. For field work we require a 
howitzer that shall have a range of from 7,000 to 8,000 yards and 
that the howitzer with carriage and limber shall not weigh more than 
four tons. It is desirable that the recoil should be absorbed in some 
form of jacket, though this adds considerably to the weight. 


CARRIAGE, 


The carrige should be of the type of that for the existing field 
howitzer, but it will have to be stronger and consequently heavier, for 
the howitzer will be more powerful, and fire a heavier charge. There 
must be brakes on the wheels to assist in checking recoil and for use 
on the march, 


AMMUNITION. 


Callwell recommends that the ammunition for this howitzer should 
be interchangeable with that of the medium gun; that is 59 lbs. in 
weight, Nicolls however suggests 80 Ibs. as the weight for the howit- 
zer shell, and as all agree that at least half of the ammunitiou for 
the howitzer shall be high explosive shell, 80 lbs. seems the better 
weight, It is I belive acknowledged that the full effect of lyddite 
and other high explosives is not attained when they are used with a 
light shell. 


CARRIAGE OF AMMUNITION. 


As regards this point, Callwell says that in South Africa, prac- 
tically all the ammunition should have been carried, partly on mule 
wagons and partly on ox wagons, which would have caused an 
immense saving in forage and rations. This recommendation is 
borne out by the experiences of 6th Company, Eastern Division, which 
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carried its ammunition in South African buck wagons, and was able, 
as we shall see later, to accom pany columns in long marches over all 
sorts of country. 


As to the amount of ammunition to be carried most authorities 
agree that 120 rounds per piece will be ample in the first line. 


It is satisfactory to find that most writers agree on one very im- 
portant point, namely, that howitzers should fire shrapnel: probably 
half shrapnel and half high explosive shell would be needed. 


A long time fuze is required just as much for the howitzer as for 
the medium guns, The Boers fired shrapnel from their 4°7” howitzer 
at ranges of 7,000 yards; it caused many casualties in spite of the 
fact that the bullets were small. 

May, in his retrospect, says: “ Granted, that owing to the highly 
curved trajectory, and low remaining velocity, howitzer shrapnel bullcts 
have only a narrow zone of effect, the question remains whether even 
then they would not havea greater area of destruction than lyddite shells 
at present possess.” He gives instances of the use the Boers made of 
their 4°7” howitzer at the siege of Ladysmith. Once at between 6,000 
or 7,000 yards range it bombarded the camp of the 18th Hussars, hit 
three men, and compelled the camp to be moved. Again ina fight 
at Rooi Kopjes on July 24th, 1900, three men of the mounted infantry 
were killed and wounded by its time shrapnel at a range of about 
6,000 yards. Now all this is very interesting to gunners because 
we used to think that at long ranges shrapnel bullets would have so 
little remaining velocity that they would do little or no harm. But 
we must modify our views on this point, and having learnt what can 
be done by a howitzer firing shrapnel, we must not rest satisfied till 
we can get one that can fire shrapnel at long ranges, 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT. 


As howitzers fire at high angles of elevation, and from behind 
natural cover, it will not be necessary to have so much in the way of 
sandbags and entrenching tools as with mcdium guns. But teles- 
copes and mekometers must be supplied on the same liberal scale as 
for guns. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Ordnance of the nature under discussion will be best organized in 
batteries of four pieces each, divided into two sections, each section 
complete in itself with its specialists and its iastruments, such as 
telescopes and mekometers. It does not appear to be necessary to 
form separate batteries and to maintain them absolutely distinct and 
complete in peace time like siege companies and mountain batteries. 
Theoretically no doubt this would be best, and many officers, would 
desire to see batteries of these formidable weapons organized on the 
lines of horse and field batteries as mobile units. “If,” as Callwell 
says, “ expense were no object, and personnel unlimited, the creation 
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of such batteries would not be inexpedient.” But looking at the sub- 
ject practically we may say that there is no need to form batteries of 
this kind as permanent units, and the proper method of meeting the 
difficuity is by organizing them out of garrison artillery companies. 


Personally I agree with Callwell and, as I shall show later on, I am 
applying these views to the garrison companies in Quetta. But it 
is not yet definitely settled whether these batteries of medium guns 
and howitzers are to be manned by the mounted or dismounted 
branch of the artillery. Lieutenant-Colonel May points out that 
when employed with a field army, the tactical duties of these guns 
are closely connected with those of the other arms, and in such duties 
the officers of the mounted branches are naturally better trained 
than those of garrison companies. On the other hand, if this newest 
form of artillery is handed over to the dismounted branch the latter 
will have more chances of seeing active service. On this point 
Colonel Johnson aptly remarks :—" Without opportunities of distinc- 
tion in war, no combatant military body can have either esprit de 
corps or amour propre, and the lack of these means ruin.” {f then 
these new duties can be taken up by garrison companies in addition 
to, and without interfering with, their own, surely this will be the 
best solution. 

We must not however have a recurrence of such incidents as the 
following :— 

A certain garrison company only found its equipment, a hastily 
improvised one, on landing in South Africa. Yet after hurrying up 
from the coast under great pressure, it was hotly engaged in the 
Tugela within a weck of its reaching the front. 


What then are the steps to be taken? As May says: the gar- 
rison gunner must ret:{rn to the rdle of Jack-of-all trades which he 
has always readily assumed, and be as ready in the future to turn his 
hand to anything, as it is his proud boast that he has ever been in 
the past. 


To help him in this laudable ambition, the following practical steps 
are needed. Accertain number of gacrison companies must be told 
off in peace time to be ready to work medium guns in the event of 
war, They must have their equipment handy, and directly under 
their charge. They must from time to time have placed at their dis- 
posal the transport necessary for mobilizing, for drill aad training, and 
they must be practised with the’ other arms, 


ESTABLISHMENT. 


The peace establishment of a coast defence company adapts itself 
very well to the requirements of a battery of four guns. Owing to 
the exhausting ammunition work which a heavy day’s fighting involves, 
the entrenching which is often indispensable, and the need for 
double detachments if the battery is in action for several hours, a 
liberal establishment of gunners is essential, 
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The fact of the equipment being handed over to a company will 
assure that the company is proficient in the drill of the gun itself. 


“Tt cannot he alleged,” says Callwell, “ that the garrison gunner 
who is expert in the varied ordnance of coast fortresses will find any 
difficulty in learning all that is requisite about any piece which may 
be decided on as the medium gun of the future.” 

But this is only the beginning of what the company must learn 
before it can take the field. The following orders that I have drafted 
for the instruction of the companies at Quetta will, I hope, convey 
some idea of their new duties: — 

I.—Garrison companies will take out guns for route marching 
etc., once a week. 

If.—On these occasions the officers will be mounted, and the com- 
pany will always parade with havresacks and water- 
bottles. 

IlI.—The company commander will see that the portable teles- 
cope is always taken out. : 

IV.—He will also take out a map—scale 2” to the mile—for 
checking range-takers. 

V.—Range-takers and signallers will always parade with their in- 
struments and be practised on these occasions. 

VI.—To train men in observing an enemy, one non-commissioned 
officer and one man will be sent to the top of the fort, 
with map, telescope, and note-book, to see and report on 
movements of the company. 

VIL—The guns or howitzers will be brought into action at least 
once on these marches for drill and fire discipline. 


Special attention to be paid to keeping under cover while com- 
ing into action and while in action. 


VIII.—Once a month at least the company will be trained in pre 
paring gunpits or epaulments, 


1X.—Officers commanding companies should endeavour to get 


one company at least of infantry to act as escort on these 
marches, 


X.—Not less than twelve gunners are to carry carbines, so that 
a small body may be at hand to beat off a sudden raid of 
cavalry. By this precaution the escort will be left intact 
to manceuvre clear of the battery. 


XL=—Companies must also be practised in getting over bad ground 
with the bullocks, double teams being used if necessary: 
occasionally hold-fasts and tackles to be used for very 
steep slopes, 
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Of course at Quetta we have exceptional facilities, for the bullocks 
are available, and the armament of the defences is at hand for train- 
ing with. But I think that with similar measures coast defence 
companies at home can be trained for work with medium guns in the 
field. Such action is certainly somewhat of a compromise, but it is 
bard to sec how men and money can be got for special batteries of 
these medium guns if they are maintained as separate units like siege 
companies and mountain batteries. 


To complete the training herein suggested, garrison companies 
must take part in manceuvres with the other arms, and in such man- 
ceuvres they must fire cordite. At present black powder is used for 
all blank charges, but this gives a totally wrong idea of what would 
happen in actual warfare. The difficulty of course is that cordite 
charge causes so much wear and tear on the bore of the gun, but 
perhaps it would be peas to invent a cheap form of tube or lining 
to be inserted in the bore, and thus to save the bore of the gun itself. 


TACTICAL EMPLOYMENT, 


There is an old Latin saying: ‘“ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.” Let us 
apply this and see what the Boers taught us as to the use of long 
range guns. Let us begin at the very beginning. 


___ We have seen how in the very day after the battle of Talana Hill, 
‘a Boer howitzer opened fire on our camp at a range of 8,000 yards, 
and how it distressed and annoyed our wearied men. “ Tired men,” 
writes May, “settled down in camp, only to be disturhed by the 
hideous whistle and crash of the hated visitors. Even darkness did 
not always give security, for in a mountainous country it was often 
impossible to select a site fora camp which in addition to the other 
requisites, such as water for the men and grazing for the animals, 
was also five or six miles distant from commanding ground not held 
by our troops. And often at the latter range did our enemies destroy 
the quiet and repose which was essential to the health of our wearied 
troops. Not seldom either did we find our line of march commanded 
by one of the great guns, which, from a distance such as ensured its 
jeu nity from molestation, was enabled to harass and delay our pro- 
gress. Even though the troops might get into extended formation, 
and press forward, the baggage and ammunition had to suffer patiently, 
and to wait till the obstruction had been cleared away. On such 
occasions, the order of march is disturbed, the plan of day is 
destroyed, and the absence of rations and blankets at the end of the 
march sends many a man to a cold and hungry picquet. Whena 
river has to be crossed by a bridge or ford, the obstructive power of 
a long-range gun may be immensely added to, while the passage of a 
defile or safety of a line of railway may also very easily be imperiled. 
Those who were shut up in Ladysmith will remember what a menace 
in all these respects the 6” guns on Bulwana, Gun Hill, and Telegraph 
Ridge constituted ; how every exit was barred by them every camp 
overlooked, every watering place or tempting stretch of pasture, 
commanded,”” 
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Colonel May goes on to point out that it will not be possible 
to utilize long-range fire in Europe to the same extent as was possible 
in South Africa. Rarely will atmospheric conditions allow such 
extensive view, and seldom will the ground be so open and clear of 
trees as the veldt. But still commanding sites will be found in all 
countries. A road, a railway line, a defile or a camp frequently pre- 
sent targetsthat are often well defined, or large in extent, and on 
these it will often be possible in any country to bring fire to bear at 
ranges which, until we learnt better in South Africa would have been 
regarded as impossible. As instances of how we used our heavy 
guns, May tells us that at Volksrust, a 4°7” gun dominated the road 
to Wakerstroem and kept it clear for convoys, and long-range guns 
crossing their fire above the railway to the heart of the Transvaal 
guarded the line of rail. Again in April 1g00 the camps at Elands. 
laagte were protécted by our heavy guns against long-range fire 
from those of the enemy. 

Although uses such as these alone might justify the introduction 
of medium guns, yct these are but subsidiary uses. 

In attack, for instance, we shall needthem. When the army under 
General Buller captured the Boer pesition at Almonds-nek we read. 
that the fire of four 4°7” guns and six long 12-pounders at a range 
of 3,c00 yards produced an effect that was most demoralizing. Great 
pieces of rocks and stones were sent flying in all directions, and the 
majority of the Boers cowered down bchind cover, and thought not 
at all of using their Mausers while the tempest raged over head; the 
result was that the position was captured ata very small cost, Again 
at Pieter's Hill a howitzer battery continued to drop its shells into 
the Boer trenches till our infantry were within roo yards of them, 
and here again the position was carried, At Monte Christo a battery 
of heavy guns firing from a range of 8,000 yards poured a heavy 
fire on the Boer position, and kept it up till our infantry were near 
enough to smell the lyddite fumes of our own shells, And eventually 
the hill was cleared of the enemy with very little loss. 

As the enemy holding a position will generally be well entrenched 
or well protected by natural cover, howitzers will perhaps be more 
useful than guns in the attack. In the early stages buildings, defence 
works of elaborate design, and hostile positions among rocks and boul- 
ders, will form specially favourable targets for howitzers with their 


high explosive shells. 

Assuming that the attack is adequately supported by gun fire, 
the duty of howitzers during an infantry assault is to search the 
ground im mediately in rear of the hostile fighting line, where supports 
and reserves will be. Owing to their curved trajectory howitzers 
can maintain their fire upon the enemy’s position better than guns 
can with safety, and full advantage should be taken of this when 
the crisis comes, Guns firing at very long ranges can also use 
searching fire, for at such ranges the slope of descent of the shell 
becomes very steep. For instance at 7,000 yards the slope of des- 
cent with a5” gun is $, whichis very good for searching fire, and 
guns may purposely be used at these long ranges on special occasions. 
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But 3,000 yards isa much better range for guns. The officer 
commanding the battery can see what he is doing and can keep in 
touch with the tactical developments. One great disadvantage of 
long range is that the enemy can hear a shell coming, and can duck 
under cover. Callwell says that we played the game of long bowls 
much too often in South Africa, and May reminds us that whatever 
gun is in question, short ranges are better than long ones, and decisive 
results are not to be looked for when men cannot see what they are 
doing with ease. And when the reconnoitring phase of action is 
over, the heavy artillery should close in if possible to ranges between 
3,000 and 4,000 yards. 


ENFILADING FIRE. . 


Owing to their long range, medium guns are well suited for 
bringing enfilading fire to bear, and positions should be sought which 
will give such guns full scope in this direction, 


PROTECTING A FLANK. 


They are also well suited for protecting a flank. Thus at Rooi 
Kopjes on July 24th, 1900, a 4°7” well posted covered our camp 
and right flank, and was the pivot on which our left moved forward. | 
When we forced Botha’s pass four naval guns on Van Wyck secured 
our left flank, and rendered us safe from hostile enterprise there. 


CONCENTRATION OF FIRE, 


Concentration of fire is often desirable, nay necessary, when the 
enemy’s position is thoroughly known, and the assault of our infantry 
is in progress, but the guns themselves may be dispersed. Callwell 
goes so far as to say that in nine cases out of ten, the splitting up of 
a 4-gun battery is the proper tactical arrangement. Personally I 
think this splitting up may be over done. If carried to excess it will 
result in a loss of fire control, or, in other words, the Commanding Royal 
Artillery will find it very difficult to get orders conveyed to his scattered 
units. Major Ducrdt points out that owing to the long range of modern 
guns, it may be found feasible to divide the artillery intotwo or three 
main groups. But the power of concentrating their fire upon one 
objective should be adhered to. If we look at the positions of our 
artillery atthe battle of Pieter's Hill we find that the guns are in two 
principal groups; and this is very instructive, for Pieter's Hill was 
what we may call a pitched battle, and one of a type likely to occur 
between thoroughly organized armies. 


THE DEFENSIVE. 


When acting on the defensive, the rdle of medium guns is fairly 
obvious, : 

Their first duty is to sweep the avenues of approach and if desired 
to compel the enemy to deploy early. Next in importance is the task 
of securing the flanks of a position, and forcing wide turning move- 
ments on the enemy. - 
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If the attackers give the defenders’ guns a very good target, these 
may open a very heavy fire, but it is desirable with some guns along 
the defensive line should reserve their fire, with the view of suddenly 
opening on an enemy who does not expect their existence. 

Guns and howitzers will probably be scattered in pairs along the 
defensive line, which with modern weapons will be much more 
extensive than of old, in comparison with the number of troops em- 
ployed. 

Howitzers will have great opportunities on the defensive ; their 
special rdle will be to search the hollows, which will be found on 
almost every battle-field in front of the defender’s position, for in 
these the assailants will certainly congregate. To ensure that the 
shells of the howitzers shall fall in the right place, the ranges must 
be very carefully taken beforehand and in defence it will generally 
be easy to arrange for an elaborate system of observation of fire, and 
for means of communicating the position of the enemy. 

Owing to their high angle fire, howitzers will nearly always be com- 
pletely concealed on the defensive ; with this advantage and that of 
knowing the ranges, howitzers should be able to play havoc with the 


attacking guns, 
Pursuit. 


In pursuit a proportion of medium guns should always be pushed 
well to the front. ‘The failure to appreciate this tactical rdle of long- 
range guns in pursuit was one cause of the Boer artillery and bag- 
gage escaping capture during their retreat from Bergendal to Pil- 
grim’s Rest. So says Callwell and his idea is, that such guns should 
push steadily on waiting for adecisive opportunity of firing into the 
main body or into their baggage and artillery columns. ‘hese must 
keep to the roads, and the heavy shells of medium gun should cause 
them much loss. Keeping this idea in view, the big guns should not 
waste time in fighting the rear guard. That is exactly what the enemy 
want, The medium guns should ignore the rear guard, and try to 
reach the main body over their heads; this their long range should 
enable them to do. Ifon the other hand the rear-guard endeavours to 
protect the main body from this long range fire, then it must hold a 
position some four to five miles from the main body, which will add 
greatly to their risk of being cut off. 

Howitzers will not come into play much in a pursuit; their 
great point is that they can fire from behind cover, and that with 
their curved trajectory they can search reverse slopes, hollows, etc. 


But this is not the sort of work that one may reasonably expect 
in a pursuit, and it will rarely be wise to hamper the pursuing force 
with howitzers as well as medium guns. 


In RETREAT, 


Medium guns employed with the rear-guard run great risks of being 
captured. The Boers however in their retreat towards Leydenburg 
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certainly made use of their heavy guns to fight rear guard actions 
and with some success too. Callwell relates that the day after Ber- 
gendal, Lord Dundonald’s mounted brigade with the Chestnut troop 
was pursuing the Boers, when they were brought up short by a number 
of Boer guns four miles further on, Callwell’s 5” guns were sent up 
to give a hand, but the Boers had the range exactly, and dropped 
a shell into one of his teams, killing three horses, and wounding 
others, as well as a subaltern. As soon as our guns opened fire, the 
Boer heavy guns were withdrawn; time however had been gained. 
Darkness came on, and the Boers only lost afew waggons out of 
all their baggage. 

The open country and clear air of South Africa here again helped 
the long-range guns, but as a general rule slow-moving guns are out 
of place in arear guard. Still should there be a defile through which 
the pursuers must come, long-range guns on commauding ground, 
firing into the defile, will certainly delay pursuit. They may also be 
very useful in covering the retirement of an army when the enemy is 
disinclined to press on. 


The same remarks may be applied to howitzers in retreat, owing 
to their lack of mobility they run the risk of capture. At the same 
time occasions arise when from a place of perfect safety, they can 
retard the pursuit. 


MISCELLANEOUS POINTS AND FIRE TACTICS. 


We now come tothe finishing touches, minor points, that taken 
separately appear small, but which all tend to the efficient service of 
the gun. And first we may deal with the place of medium guns in 
the line of march. Some of the heavy guns should be well up to 
the front, for the retaining powers of the magazine rifles ought to 
enable our infantry to protect them from surprise, and they will often 
be required. Ifa defile has to be traversed, a river forded, or a 
bridge crossed, and the enemy should bring fire from a long range 
to bear, a countervailing force is at once needed, and the long rang- 
ing guns will be sorely wanted. Unlessthese guns are near the head 
of the column the moral, if not destructive effect, of hostile fire play- 
ing unchecked on our helpless troops may be considerable. 


May tells us that during the operations which culminated in the 
capture of Botha’s Pass, and the turning of Laing’s Nek, the system 
of marching the heavy artillery close to the head of the main body 
was adopted with marked success. At Gansvlei the ponderous 4°7” 
guns were in action before any others, Andat Almonds-nek the 
gteat battery of garrison artillery and the naval brigade, covered 
by the fire of the battery of horse artillery withthe advance guard 
pushed in at once to about 3,000 yards from the enemy’s position 
and began to pound it before any of our infantry were deployed for 
the real assault, ramen 
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In fire tactics first and most important isthe way of coming into 
action with medium guns and howitzers. Itis obvious that whether 
drawn by horses or oxen, batteries of these heavy pieces must offer 
a large and, in many cases, a slow moving target to the enemy, and 
one that may in avery short time receive vast damage, for the teams 
are particularly easy to see, and most vulnerable. 


In every case, therefore, the greatest care must be used in coming 
into action to take every advantage of cover. In “ Artillery notes from 
the Veldt” Callwell writes as follows :— 


“The teams must if possible be kept out of sight. They offer an 
admirable target; they attract the attention of distant long-range 
artillery, and experience inthis war has shownthat a single shrapnel 
will obliterate six horses and leave the guns helpless. Guns must if 
possible be run into position by hand and in succession, At the out- 
set the great point seems to be to get to work without the enemy know- 
ing exactly where you are, or being able to get your range until you 
are comfortably settled. A single well concealed gun will wipe out a 
whole battery, if this is brought into action in a bungling fashion.” 


At Vaalkrantz indeed many of our guns were in the open, on 
ground commanded by concealed guns on the enemy’s side. But 
they suffered little harm. This however was due to the Boer time 
fuzes not acting, and must not be taken as a guide for what will gen- 
erally happen. Cover is just as important for guns as for infantry, and 
unless guns can be brought up unseen, they will probably be knocked 
to pieces, 


It is much easier to find a covered position for howitzers than for 
guns, because the former fire at such a high angle. 


INDIRECT LAYING. 


If then guns are as often as practicable to be brought into action 
behind cover, it follows we shall generally have to use indirect laying 
for the target will not be visible over the sights, In this case the line of 
fire is got by laying out aiming posts, and the elevation is given by 
clinometer, The only disadvantage of this method of laying is that 
you cannot quickly change your target. In an attack this does not 
much matter for you may have to lay for hours on the same target. 
These points, namely covered positions for guns and indirect 
laying, are well illustrated in the handling of the 61st Howitzer 
Field Battery at the battle of Pieter’s Hill, This battery was 
acti behind Green Hill, the top of which was as high as Pieter's and 
Railway Hill. It was therefore an excellent observing position, 
There was plenty of cover from view behind it. The summit and 
reverse slope were well suited for placing aiming posts, and the 
pane on which the howitzers stood was firm and smooth. Railway 

illand Hart’s hill were only 2,500 yards distant, so that the battery 
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commander could see plainly what he was doing. The fire was con- 
tinued onthe Boer trenches ti:l| our men were within one hundred 
yards, and their bayonets could be seen glittering. An officer of the 
South Lancashire afterwards told the major of the battery that his 
men had orders to show their bayonets well above their heads as a 
signal to our artillery to cease firing. Three final shots were fired 
from the howitzers, and only a minute later our infantry charged and 
carried the trenches amid the waving of white rags and uplifted hands 
on the part of the Boers, and wild cheering from our side, as all 
realized that this meant the relief of Ladysmith, while nota man 
forgot that it was the anniversary of Majuba Day. 


The fire of his battery could not have been maintained up to the 
last minute with such confidence had not the commander known not 
only that his battery was perfectly safe behind its cover, but that the 
men did not even know of the exciting events that were taking place, 
or how vitally important their fire had become. Inthe absence Ai any 
disturbing factor accurate laying could be safely counted on. 


But such positions as the above may not always be available. 
Other positions will come under one of the following headings :-— 


(a) On the reverse slope, targets visible over sights. 
(4) On the forward slope, 
(c) In the open, 


Position (a) has this advantage, that while affording cover, it en- 
ables us to change target quickly. But guns thus placed will probably 
soon be located, unless much artifice is used in concealing them, for 
their position will be given away by the dust raised by the discharge 
of the guns, and the recoil of the wheels, or by the movements of the 
detachment. The Boers used to water the ground, or to spread out 
skins of freshly slaughtered cattle to avoid this dust on discharge. 
When one is on the defensive, such measures are easy enough, aud 
should be adopted. 


It is worth remembering alsothat long grass, brushwood and boulder? 
in front of a gun position area distinct help in keeping down the 
dust, as well as on account of the screen they afford. Onadamp day 
a gun screened to a certain extent by foliage, or rocks, is very hard to 
locate if the detachment kneel. With all guns, in our service in 
India at any rate, the detachment kneel whenever they can. 


Positions on a forward slope or in the open will never be taken up 
ecxept in cases of the direst urgency. 


GuN PITS, ETC, 


Gunpits were much used by us in South Africa, There the ground 
is hard and except in the rainy season very dry. Consequently many 
of the objections that are of vital importance in Europe did not exist 
in South Africa. The wheels did not get embedded in soft soil, and the 
arrangements for checking recoil acted.as wellin a gunpit as on the 
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natural surface of the ground. Before however commencing to make 
artificial cover for his guns, an officer must consider whether te may 
not do more harm than good by so doing, as the erection of epaul- 
ments, or the making of gunpits, may only disclose his position. No 
hard-and-fast rules can be laid down : the question must be decided 
by the circumstances of the moment, 


May thus describes a gunpit that was frequently used : 


© A semi-circular curve was struck with a radius of 18 feet, and 
the floor of the pit sunk inside this for 2} feet, a trench 2 feet by 2 
was then cut round the outer edge of the floor at the sides, for men 
and ammunition. Beyond this the parapet, two feet high was built 
at least 6 feet thick at the top, the extra earth being got from a trench 
in front. Grass and branches scattered over it judiciouly soon rene 
dered this pit quite invisible to the enemy.” 

RANGE-TAKING AND HUSBANDING AMMUNITION. 

Careful and accurate range-taking becomes more important than 
ever with medium guns and howitzers owing to the necessity of 
husbanding every round of the costly and weighty ammunition, Fort 
the same reason Weapons of this nature should be reserved for use 
against important objectives, and not for what we may call sniping. 
As regards this point I must quote from the essay submitted by Lieute- 
nant-Colonel Johnson : “ One may venture to suggest,” he remarks, 
‘that heavy guns are neither intended nor suitable for sniping.” 
The following conversation occurred daily between a general officer 
commanding and an officer commanding two 5 ” guns :— 

“Do you see that patrol ?” (generally about 8,000 yards distant 
and consisting of half adozen men). 


“Yes ; sir” (pause). 

"Do you think you could hit them ?” 
“T might, sir "(longer pause) 

“ Give them a couple of shots.” 


Off went a hundred weight of ammunition, the distance of the base 
of supply being over 6,000 miles. 


Escorts. 


The question of escorts for our artillery is a difficult one. Ever 
Callwell, who has formed opinions on most questions, admits that this 
point requires solution. Infantry cannot keep up on the march if the 
guns are horsed. Mounted troops are thrown away hanging back 
with the guns, For horse and field artillery the solution of the 
problem seems to be the addition of a certain number of men to the 
establishment, so that the battery can train and form its own escort. 


The present system is not satisfactory. No commander of a 
cavalry or infantry unit can like having to detach part of his men as 
escort to a battery just when he is going into action, and it is always 
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possible that the party thus detached, may not know exactly what is 
wanted ofthem. If however the escort formed part of the battery 
and always drilled with it, the above difficulty would be removed, 
while the extra expense is more imaginary than real, for the escort 
must be formed from somewhe’e, and if taken from a cavalry or in- 
fantry unit, that unit is weakened. 


There are one or two points still left that I should like to touch on. 
Officers of the other arms have often remarked that our artillery had 
much difficulty in locating the guns of the enemy: Well, Major 
Hamilton Gordon, who commanded the 61st Hewitzer Field Battery in 
14 days’ fighting (14th to 27th February t9v0) on the Tugela, says, 
that as far as could be judged the enemy only once knew where his 
battery was. I mention this to show how great is the difficulty in 
locating guns nowadays when they are properly handled, and it is 
owing to this difficulty rather than to our stupidity that the Boer guns 
were not located. 


A short account of a garrison artillery company in the field printed 
in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution shows how two 5” 
guns operated for five months with an active field force. During 
this period they marched 970 miles over all sorts of country accomplish- 
ing on some occasions for several days together an average of from 
fifteen to eighteen miles a day; on other occasions from twenty-two 
to twenty-five miles ina single day. 


On the 27th June 1900 twenty-five shells were fired at a range of 
5,000 yards ; the enemy’s fire was silenced and a pom-pom disabled, 


Onthe7th July near Bethlehem 200 rounds were fired, in some 
cases uptoranges of 9,000 yards. General Clements praised the com- 
pany warmly for the service it had rendered in subduing the hostile 
artillery fire, and in supporting the infantry attack, One of the 
enemy’s guns was disabled and subsequently captured, 


On the 22nd July at a place called Slabbert’s Nek, the Boers were 
entrenched in a very strong position with their artillery in the centre. 


The 5” guns pushed on to 3,000 yards and maintained a vigorous 
bombardment. ‘The shooting proved to have been excellent, as the 
enemy's gun epaulments were badly knocked about. One shell burst 
in an epaulment, damaged the gun and blew a French officer in 
charge to pieces, 


When General Hunter moved out of Fauresburg on the 28th July 
these guns took part in the movement to envelop Prinsloo’s com- 
mando. A Boer Long Tom seriously hindered our advance, the 5” 
guns were brought up and the fourth shel! burst in Long Tom’semplace- 
ment, wounded every man in the detachment, and silenced the gun for 
the rest of the day. When Prinsloo’s force surrendered, several of 
his officers wished to see the guns, the fire of which they said had 
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greatly hastened their surrender. One was overheard to remark with 
undisguised satisfaction“ Good-bye to the d d lyddite guns.” 


As Lieutenant Setonwho writes the above account truly re- 
marks :— 


“ Performances such as these seem to demand that we should pay 
the greatest attention to this new development of artillery.” 
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A NEW SCHEME OF NAVAL DEFENCE, 


A GREAT NAVAL COMBINE. 


By Geo. C. Craic, AUTHOR OF “ FEDERAL DEFENCE OF AUSTRA- 
LASIA,” SYDNEY. 


Since writing my last military paper on how Australia could help 
India the Defence Bill of Sir John Forrest has evidently been withdrawn, 
and what appears to be a makeshift organisation, to suit the Labour 
party now in the Federal Parliament, has been adopted. The conscript 
idea of Sir John Forrest has been given up, and the army of the 
Commonwealth has dwarfed itself down from over 920,000 men of all 
arms toa war footing of over 40,000 men. Taking the two schemes 
together, the one is just as unsatisfactory as the other. But no matter 
what some accommodating minds say, the fact remains that with an army 
of 920,000 or 4,000 men, in the event of war with Russia, Australia 
and New Zealand could, with our sea power intact, throw 10,000 mount- 
ed men into India, at the disposal of the Commander. in-Chief in India. 
When the Empire called, no power in the Colonies would dare to stop 
the men from volunteering, just as they did for South Africa. Sir 
Edward Hutton denies to me thathe ever favoured such an idea. I 
take his denial with respect, but if he presumes to lean upon the blun- 
dering politicians of the Commonwealth, it is no misleading of public 
opinion here or in India, that India can rely upon Australian help. 


The future true organised defence of Australasia must consist of 
three army corps, 7.¢., the first to be composed of young men and the 
regular force, the second to be composed of the active militia and volune 
teers, and the third to consist of a general call to arms upon invasion. 
The details of this organisation I have given elsewhere. I care not 
what hostile critics rise up against my scheme, as when the present 
drought is over, all the contingents return home, and the young heroes 
get settled back into colonial life and character, such an offensive- 
defensive scheme of army organisation must be adopted. Indeed the 
General Officer Commanding himself is a firm believer in an offensive- 
defensive army. I hope he will not contradict this, 


So much in sequence to military defence, But as the navy is the first 
line of defence a radical and complete change of naval direction, outfit, 
strategy, mobilisation, manning, and general preparation for sea war- 
fare on this side of the line must take place, if a powerful blow must 
be delivered in the Far East, the Austral-Pacific, or the Indian 
Ocean. The time hascome—if our colonies are “one all in all,’ 
to quote Mahan and ‘Tennyson—when the disjointed and scattered 
fleets of the Indian, China, North Pacific and Australian stations must 
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act in combination, with the view to keep down raiding cruisers or 
fleets in being, or to deliver a powerful Nelsonic blow in Nile or Tra- 
falgar fashion in any of these four seas, This is an ageof reform in 
naval as well as in military organisation. 


To combine the four fleets in the British naval defence of the 
Southern Hemisphere into one grand co-operative fleet, under an 
admiral of the fleet, with a responsible Colonial Board of Admiralty 
(under the Imperial Board in London) with the head-quarters in 
Sydney, I hope will not take the breath awav from the several Com- 
manders-in-Chief of each said station. The hostile aggression of 
large naval powers in Chinese and Pacific waters; the rise of such 
naval powers as Germany, Japan and the United States in the Pacific, 
together with the concentration of the warships and transport cruisers 
of Russia in Corean and Siberian parts leaves a nasty taste in the 
mouth, Mr. Shaw, a Minister of the United States, is still officially 
uncontradicted in his spread-eagle speech that the United States 
claim all the Pacific, even to the obliteration of the Union Jack, just as 
a Russian Prince once orated that Russia must have “ all Asia.” The 
context of such speeches are large orders—easier said than done. In 
One sense war has been secretly declared against the trade, commerce 
and expanding colonies of the Empire. The genius of a Tallyrand, 
a Bismarck, and a DeWitte has been at work for years. Bismarck 
began it with a sneaking regard for our trade and colonies. Russia's 
task has been to envelop India and destroy British trade and spheres 
ofaction in China. France has got Madagascar and enlarged her 
Indo-Chinese territory. She now wants New Hebrides. America 
throws up Cuba, whilst she bags islands in the West Indies, and holds 
firmly the Philippines, Guam, Pago-pago and other naval bases. Ger- 
many is in New Guinea. Samoa, and strongly fixed in the South Seas, 
within striking distance of many British possessions. The influence 
of the Panama Canal is a new feature to be dealt with. Japan is our 
ally, but its practical help to the British Empire has yet to be proved, 
The battleships, cruisers, and transports of France, Russia, Germany 
and the United States are getting strong and numerous in the Far 
East and Asian-Pacific, Rough hew it how one will, the leading 
mental question is, what is the meaning of the powerful naval 
concentration and successive huge ship construction in ‘all the 
future that will be?” The great powers, singly or collectively, 
must have some natural design and hostile intent. It is our duty 
to heave the lead in such a sea ofsuspicion, to fathom the 
depth of hostile diplomacy per se. European diplomacy is just as 
treacherous to England as ever it was. The nations are against us 
through envy of our wealth, and jealousy of our continuous prosperity. 
The Empire never was stronger in these days of foreign hatred, and 
British isolation. It has come out of the heavy and unique conduct 
of the Boer war with flying colours, with fresh honour, fame and 
name. Therefore we can afford to say, we fear no foe, and with regard 
to foreign diplomacy—"‘trust it not, it is fooling thee.” In the midst 
of allthe world’s unrest and international threat, confiding and self- 
reliant England must not be too confiding in the European “ Adame 
zads—the bears that walk likea man,” Kipling’s story of the Russian 
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“« Adamzad ” unfolds the true character of foreign nations in dealing 
with England. Naval and diplomatic experts conclude that during 
the next great war the Pacific Ocean willsee large and far-reaching 
effects of naval battle. In some strategetic respects the venue of 
battle will be changed from the Atlantic and West Indies to the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. So vastand awfully important is the political 
situation in Europe that a touch ofthe cable button, or a Marconi- 

ram might set the seas in a warlike roar, once so familiar off “ the 
Bib,” the Azores, or “ down the British Channel,” with the voice of 
Blake and Drake shouting through the storm and wind blast. So large 
is our colonial trade and so numerous the possessions to protect on this 
side of the line that the first broadside of war will be felt by the Royal 
Navy and the Imperial Colonies and some drastic change in the de- 
fence and supreme command of the sea must take place. The Supreme 
Board of Admiralty in London must decentralise its haere ase 
alarge part of it from an overworked board to that of a sub-supreme 
board to deal with, and be responsible for nava! war and results in 
the Southern Hemisphere. Avwar lord must be created to organise, 
prepare, and conduct naval warfare on this side of the line, with. the 
admiral of the fleet’s headquarters in Sydney. What—ho! Look at the 
map, study it, and its geographical position demands this radical 
naval change. 

It may be said that the co-operation of the British fleets of the four 
stations mentioned by me will naturally move strategically together— 
all leaning to and supporting eachother. That may be so, but the weak 
point is that the combined sea strategy will be directed from London, 
instead of from one great naval war lord from the central position of 
Sydney, with all red-cables to and from every part of the Southern 
Hemisphere. I produce the general idea. Let the naval expert pro- 
pose the special idea, thresh the proposition out well, whilst I set it 
forth as food for naval reflection, reasonand conclusion. The official 
and technical details should be grasped, to see if such a high and res- 

onsible naval command would work well or is practicable in the dee 
Foce of one great and glorious empire—Colonial, Indian, and Imperial. 
Then the Imperial Board of Admiralty could depend upona better and 
surer ofganisation, with strong colonial help in the shape of naval 
reserves, nayal volunteers, and up-to-date ships for coastaldefence. I 
am sure there issound naval defence in such possible reform. The 
naval defence of India would be more effective and her seas swept of 
Alabamas and Cervera fleets in being—raiding, wrecking, bombarding 
and destroying. At any rateI should like to read in your pages some 
expert Indian opinion on the subject. 
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natural surface of the ground. Refore however commencing ty make 
artificial cover for his guns, an officer must consider whether be may 
not do more bacm than good by so doing, as the erection of epan!- 
ments, or the making of gunpits, may only disclose his position, No 
har {eand fast rules can be lad down: the question must be decided 
by the circumstances of the moment, 


May thus describes a gunpit that was frequently used : 


A semi-circular curve was struck witha radius of 18 fect, and 
the floor of the pit sunk inside this for 2! feet, a trench 2 fect by 3 
was then cut round the outer edge of the ‘floor at the sides, for men 
and ammunition, Bevond thie the parapet. two fect high was built 
at least 6 fect thick at the top. the extra earth being got from a trench 
in front. Grass and branches scattered over it: judiciouly sova reas 
dered this p.t quite invisible to the enemy.” 


RANGE-TAKING AND HUSBANDING AMMUNITION, 


Careful and accurate ranze-taking becomes more important thin 
everwith medium guns and howitzers owing to the nccessity of 
hushandias every round of the costly and weichty ammunition, Foe 
the same reason weapons of this nature should be reserved tor use 
ainst important ofvectives, and not for what we mav call sripirg 
Asregards th spomt Pmust quote from the essay submitted by Licutes 
nart-C.lonel Jolnson is One may venture Co sugsest,” he remarks, 
“that heavy puns ace neither inten: ted nor suitabie for sap ons. 
Tire € Lowing conversation occurred dail betw cen a general o:cer 
commanding “and an ofticer comm: anding two § ” guns :— 


“Do vou sce that patrol?" (generady about 8,000 yards distant 
and consisting of half ad ozen men;. 
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possible that the party thus detached, may not know exactly what is 
wanted ofthem. If however the escort formed part of the battery 
and always drilled with it, the above difficulty would be removed, 
while the extra expense is more imaginary than real, for the escort 
must be formed from somewhe’e, and if taken from a cavalry or in- 
fantry unit, that unit is weakened. 


There are one or two points still left that I should like to touch on. 
Officers of the other arms have often remarked that our artillery had 
much difficulty in locating the guns of the enemy: Well, Major 
Hamilton Gordon, who commanded the 61st Hewitzer Field Battery in 
14 days’ fighting (14th to 27th February 19.0) on the Tugela, says, 
that as far as could be judged the enemy only once knew whcre his 
battery was. I mention this to show how great is the difficulty in 
locating guns nowadays when they are properly handled, and it is 
owing to this difficulty rather than to our stupidity that the Boer guns 
were not located, 


A short account of a garrison artillery company in the field printed 
in the Journal of the Royal United Service Institution shows how two 5” 
guns operated for five months with an active field force. During 
this period they marched 970 miles over all sorts of country accomplish- 
ing on some occasions for several days together an average of from 
fifteen to eighteen miles a day; on other occasions from twenty-two 
to twenty-five miles ina single day. 


On the 27th June 1900 twenty-five shells were fired at a range of 
5,000 yards ; the enemy’s fire was silenced and a pom-pom disabled. 


Onthe7th July near Bethlehem 200 rounds were fired, in some 
cases up toranges of 9,000 yards. General Clements praised the com- 
pany warmly for the serviceit had rendered in subduing the hostile 
artillery fire, and in supporting the infantry attack, One of the 
enemy’s guns was disabled and subsequently captured. 


On the 22nd July at a place called Slabbert’s Nek, the Boers were 
entrenched in a very strong position with their artillery in the centre, 


The 5” guns pushed on to 3,000 yards and maintained a vigorous 
bombardment. ‘The shooting proved to have been excellent, as the 
enemy's gun epaulments were badly knocked about. One shell burst 
in an epaulment, damaged the gun and blew a French officer in 
charge to pieces, 


When General Hunter moved out of Fauresburg on the 28th July 
these guns took part in the movement to envelop Prinsloo’s com- 
mando. A Boer Long Tom seriously hindered our advance, the 5” 
guns were brought up and the fourth shel! burst in Long Tom’s emplace- 
ment, wounded every man in the detachment, and silenced the gun for 
the rest of the day. When Prinsloo’s force surrendered, several of 
his officers wished to see the guns, the fire of which they said had 
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greatly hastened their surrender. One was overheard to remark with 
undisguised satisfaction—"* Goodebye to the d d lyddite guns." 


As Licutenant Sctonwho writes the above account truly re- 
marks :—— 


“ Performances such as these seem to demand that we should pay 
the greatest attention to this new development of artillery,” 
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A NEW SCHEME OF NAVAL DEFENCE, 


A GREAT NAVAL COMBINE. 


By Geo. C. Craic, AUTHOR OF “ FEDERAL DEFENCE OF AUSTRAs 
LASIA,” SYDNEY. 


Since writing my last military paper on how Australia could help 
India the Defence Bill of Sir John Forrest has evidently been withdrawn, 
and what appears to be a makeshift organisation, to suit the Labour 
party now in the Federal Parliament, has been adopted. The conscript 
idea of Sir John Forrest has been given up, and the army of the 
Commonwealth has dwarfed itsclf down from over 920,000 men of all 
arms toa war footing of over 40,000 men. Taking the two schemes 
together, the one is just as unsatisfactory as the other. But no matter 
what sone accommodating minds say, the fact remains that with an army 
of 920,000 or 49,000 men, in the event of war with Russia, Australia 
and New Zealand could, with our sea power intact, throw 10,000 mount- 
ed men into India, at the disposal of the Commander.in-Chief in India. 
When the Empire called, no power in the Colonies would dare to stop 
the men from volunteering, just as they did for South Africa, Sir 
Edward Hutton denies to me thathe ever favoured such an idea. I 
take his denial with respect, but ifhe presumes to lean upon the blun= 
dering politicians of the Commonwealth, it is no misleading of public 
opinion here or in India, that India can rely upon Australian help. 


The future true organised defence of Australasia must consist of 
three army corps, #.¢., the first to be composed of young men and the 
regular force, the second to be composed of the active militia and volune 
teers, and the third to consist of a general call to arms upon invasion. 
The details of this organisation I have given elsewhere. I care not 
what hostile critics rise up against my scheme, as when the present 
drought is over, all the contingents return home, and the young heroes 
get settled back into colonial life and character, such an offensive- 
defensive scheme of army organisation must be adopted. Indeed the 
General Officer Commanding himself is a firm believer in an offensive- 
defensive army. I hope he will not contradict this. 


So much in sequence to military defence. But as the navy is the first 
line of defence a radical and complete change of naval direction, outfit, 
strategy, mobilisation, manning, and general preparation for sea war. 
fare on this side of the line must take place, if a powerful blow must 
be delivered in the Far East, the Austral-Pacific, or the Indian 
Ocean. The time has come—if our colonics are “one all in all,’ 
to quote Mahan and Tennyson—when the disjointed and scattered 
fleets of the Indian, China, North Pacific and Australian stations must 
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act in combination, with the view to keep down raiding cruisers or 
fleets in being, or to deliver a powerful Nelsonic blow in Nile or Tra- 
falgar fashion in any of these four seas, This is an ageof reform in 
naval as well as in military organisation. 


To combine the four fleets in the British naval defence of the 
Southern Hemisphere into one grand co-operative fleet, under an 
admiral of the fleet, with a responsible Colonial Board of Admiralty 
(under the Imperial Board in London) with the head-quarters in 
Sydney, I hope will not take the breath awav from the several Com. 
manders-in-Chief of each said station. The hostile aggression of 
large naval powers in Chinese and Pacific waters; the rise of such 
naval powers as Germany, Japan and the United States in the Pacific, 
together with the concentration of the warships and transport cruisers 
of Russia in Corean and Siberian parts jeaves a nasty taste in the 
mouth, Mr. Shaw, a Minister of the United States, is still officially 
uncontradicted in his spread-eagle speech that the United States 
claim all the Pacific, even to the obliteration of the Union Jack, just as 
a Russian Prince once orated that Russia must have “ all Asia.” The 
context of such speeches are large orders—easier said than done. In 
one sense war has been secretly declared against thetrade, commerce 
and expanding colonies of the Empire. The genius of a Tallyrand, 
a Bismarck, and a DeWitte has been at work for years. Bismarck 
began it with a sneaking regard for our trade and colonies. Russia's 
task has been to envelop India and destroy British trade and spheres 
ofaction in China. France has got Madagascar and enlarged her 
Indo-Chinese territory. She now wants New Hebrides. America 
throws up Cuba, whilst she bags islands in the West Indies, and holds 
firmly the Philippines, Guam, Pago-pago and other naval bases. Ger- 
many is in New Guinea. Samoa, and strongly fixed in the South Seas, 
within striking distance of many British possessions. The influence 
of the Panama Canal is a new feature to be dealt with, Japan is our 
ally, but its practical help to the British Empire has yet to be proved, 
The battleships, cru'sers, and transports of France, Russia, Germany 
and the United States are getting strong and numerous in the Far 
East and Asian-Pacific, Rough hew it how one will, the leading 
mental question is, what is the meaning of the powerful naval 
concentration and _ successive huge ship construction in “all the 
future that will be?’ The great powers, singly or collectively, 
must have some natural design and hostile intent. It is our duty 
to heave the lead in such a sea ofsuspicion, to fathom the 
depth of hostile diplomacy per se. European diplomacy is just as 
treacherous to England as ever it was, The nations are against us 
through envy of our wealth, and jealousy of our continuous prosperity. 
The Empire never was stronger in these days of foreign hatred, and 
British isolation, It has come out of the heavy and unique conduct 
of the Boer war with flying colours, with fresh honour, fame and 
name. Therefore we can afford to say, we fear no foe, and with regard 
to foreign diplomacy—" trust it not, it is fooling thee.” In the midst 
of all the world’s unrest and international threat,confiding and selfs 
reliant England must not betoo confiding in the European ‘ Adame 
zads—the bears that walk likea man,” Kipling’s story of the Russian 
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“ Adamzad ” unfolds the true character of foreign nations in dealing 
with England. Naval and diplomatic experts conclude that during 
the next great war the Pacific Ocean willsee large and far-reaching 
effects of naval battle. In some strategetic respects the venue of 
battle will be changed from the Atlantic and West Indies to the Indian 
and Pacific Oceans. So vast and awfully important is the political 
situation in Europe that a touch ofthe cable button, or a Marconi- 

am might set the seas in a warlike roar, once so familiar off “ the 

ib,’? the Azores, or “ down the British Channel,” with the voice of 
Blake and Drake shouting through the storm and wind blast. So large 
is our colonial trade and so numerous the possessions to protect on this 
side of the line that the first broadside of war will be felt by the Royal 
Navy and the Imperial Colonies and some drastic change in the de- 
fence and supreme command of the sea must take place. The Supreme 
Board of Admiralty in London must decentralise its Ponce cree 
alarge part of it from an overworked board to that of a sub-supreme 
board to deal with, and be responsible for nava! war and results in 
the Southern Hemisphere. Awar lord must be createdto organise, 
prepare, and conduct naval warfare on this side of the line, with. the 
admiral of the fleet’s headquarters in Sydney. What—ho! Look at the 
map, study it, and its geographical position demands this radical 
naval change. 

It may be said that the co-operation of the British fleets of the four 
stations mentioned by me will naturally move strategically together— 
all leaning to and supporting each other. That may be so, but the weak 
point is that the combined sea strategy will be directed from London, 
instead of from one great naval war lord from the central position of 
Sydney, with all red-cables to and from every part of the Southern 
Hemisphere. I produce the general idea. Let the naval expert pro 
pose the special idea, thresh the proposition out well, whilst I set it 
forth as food for naval reflection, reasonand conclusion. The official 
and technical details should be grasped, to see if such a high and res- 

nsible naval command would work well or is practicable in the dee 
ice of one great and glorious empire—Colonial, Indian, and Imperial. 
Then the Imperial Board of Admiralty could depend upona better and 
surer ofganisation, with strong colonial help in the shape of naval 
reserves, naval volunteers, and up-to-date ships for coastal defence. I 
am sure there issound naval defence in such possible reform. The 
naval defence of India would be more effective and her seas swept of 
Alabamas and Cervera fleets in being—raiding, wrecking, bombarding 
and destroying. At any rate! should like to read in your pages some 
expert Indian opinion on the subject. 
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THE SUN FROM A MILITARY POINT OF VIEW. 


By Major T. E. COMPTON, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE REGIMENT. 


“The sun by day gives you the east in his rising and the west in his 
setting, and north and south at noon as you happen to be south or 
north, respectively of the equator. In Europe or India you are 
north of the equator and therefore at noon the sun is south of you.” 

The above paragraph is taken from Major-General Baden- Powell's 
otherwise admirable little book ‘‘ Aids to Scouting ” as an illustra- 
tion of the mistakes which are constantly being made in military 
works in dealing with the most ordinary and patent facts of practical 
astronomy. It would be hard to contrive a clause which while 
having a plausible ring, contained more ervors in so few words than 
the one I have quoted. 

Corrected it would read thus: 


At the equinoxes, 21st March and 21st September, the sun by day 
gives you approximately the east in his rising and the west in his 
setting. 

At the solstices, 21st June and 21st December, the sun bears 
approximately rising and setting ENE and WNW and ESE and 
wew ‘respectively ’ in India, Africa and the greater part of Australia: 
but in Europe, especially in the higher latitudes such as Bngland, at 
the solstices the sun’s bearing at his rising and setting would be found 
to differ from east and west as much as 40° to 50.° It is only therefore 
near the equinoxes that the sun will give you east and west at his 
rising and setting respectively; and it is necessary to get into your 
head the approximate position of the sun for every month of the year 
to make use of if at other times in this way. 

Again the sun at noon will give you north and south as you 
happen to be south or north of the equator, respectively, tf your Jats- 
tude is more than 234°. If your latitude is less than 234° the suo 
will sometimes give you north and sometimes give you south and twice 
eyery year will give you no result at all, for it will be directly over’: 
your head. 

To illustrate this last statement : Bangalore is about 13° N. Lati- 
tude. The sun passes north of this place towards the end of April and 
remains north until the middle of August. Therefore here in the 
Northern Hemisphere for 34 months the sun gives you the north and 
not the south, 


Again at Colombo, 8°N. Latitude, the sun passes north about 


the 15th April and does not return south until the 1st September or 
44 months. 
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The Thick line W. E. represents the bearing of 
the sun at the Equinox rising and setting. 
The Thin lines represent the approximate 

bearings of the sun at the Solstice. 
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Consequently within the tropics it is clearly necessary to know 
the approximate position of the sun in each month of the year in 
order to learn from it at noon the direction of the north or of the south. 

It should be remembered that when the sun is south the shadow 
of a stick at noon is north and vice versé. 


The approximate position of the sun at his rising acd setting in 
India is best explained by a diagram, Fig I. The bearings vary 
slightly with the latitude ; and the position of the observer whether 
on high ground or ina valley will make a difference, 

Let O be the position of the observer. 


Through O draw two lines at right angles representing north and 
south and east and west. 

Again through O draw two more lines atan angle of 24° from the 
east and west line. 


From O these lines will evidently bear about ENE or WSW 
and ESE or WNW. These bearings which represent the bears 
ings of the sun at the sclstices vary slightly with the latitude, eg., in 
Latitude 31° N. on the 21st June the sun rising bears about 624° and in 
Latitude 14° N.it bears about 66°. The 2tst Juneisthe summer solstice 
in the Northern Hemisphere and the winter solstice in the Southern 
Hemisphere and on this date the sun bears roughly ENE rising and 
WNW setting in both hemispheres within the limit on each side of the 
equator of Latitude 34°. 


The 21st December is the winter solstice in the Northern Hemis- 
phere and the summer solstice in the Southern Hemisphere and on this 
date the sun bears roughly ESE rising and WSW setting within the 
same limit. On the 21st March and 21st September only will the sun 
rise east and set west except at the equator. 

How then is it possible to set a map by the sun or to détermine 
the direction of the meridian by the hands of a watch? 

Except at the equinoxes it must be admitted this is nota simple 
question. Butas these problems have been included in military 
examinations for promotion it may be of interest to examine them and 
to see what practical results can fairly be obtained, 


Two factors, viz., local time and the equation of time, seem to 
have frequently escaped the notice of military writers on this subject. 
Yet they may exercise a considerable influence on the accuracy of 
results even at an equinox. 

Take, for instance, Bangalore, whichis a fair average examplé: 
Lofgitudé 77}°. 

The official time at Bangalore, to which all clocks and watches are 
set, is Madras mean time and this is, I believe, the case in every station 
in India except Bombay. Buangalore is about 24° of longitude west of 
Madras and consequently apparent time there is 10 minutes behind 
Madras apparent time. But ifany oné were curious ¢nough to look 
at the sundial in front of the District Office at 1 o’clock during the 
month of February and compare it with the clock in the tower of St. 
Andrew’s Church close by, he would find the sundial indicating not 
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about 12-50 P. M. as possibly he might expect, but about 12-36 P. M.; 
that is to say the sundial would be found to be not 10 minutes, but 24 
minutes slow. 


The reason for this is that the clock shows the Madras mean time 
and the sundial the local apparent time (the true time). In order to 
correct the clock time to true time for most of the dates in this month 
24 minutes would have to be deducted : 10 minutes for longitude and 
14 minutes for the equation of time. Now 24 minutes isan appreciable 
period during which the sun about meridian would travel an appre- 
ciable distance in bearing—say on an average 8°—and touse the sun’s 
shadow as a rough meridian line at 12 o'clock with any approach 
to accuracy your watch must show the local apparent time. 

Again if it were desired to set a map with a watch the rule is to 
eS the hour-hand at the sun and to bisect the distance between the 
our-hand and XII on the dial for the meridian. 

This rule is based on the fact that the hour-hand of the watch goes 
round the dial twice for every revolution of the sun. Consequently the 
hour-hand, as it were, is travelling twice as fast as the sun. The sun 
describes half a circle while the hour-hand goesright round. Point 
it therefore at the sun, and then XII on the dial will indicate twice 
the distance between the sun and the meridian, because the hour-hand 
moves twice as fast. Bisect this distance and theoretically at an 
equinox the result is the meridian. 

But it is evident that the accuracy of the method depends in 
some measure on the watch being set to correspond with the move- 
ments of the sun: that is to say to local apparent time. The first rule 
therefore in dealing with these problems should be— 

Rule 1.—Set your watch to local apparent time. This having 
been done at 12 noon whether at an equinox or at any other 
time, the sun’s shadow will give you the meridian: and at an 
equinox when the sunis near the horizon, the watch method should 
prove satisfactory. For although you can seldom be absolutely certain 
of your time within a minute or so, the results will still be quite 
accurate enough for what is required. 

We may therefore lay down the second, third and fourth rules. 

Rule /].—Out of the tropics and within the tropics for half the 
year the shadow of a stick at noon points to the north or south as the 
observer may be north or south of the equator. Within the tropics 
from 2tst March to 2ist September in the Northern Hemisphere 
and for the other half of the year in the Southern Hemisphere the 
shadow of a stick at noon points to north or south as the sun may be 
south or north of the observer, #.¢., as the sun’s declination is less or 
greater than the latitude, 

Rule //].—On the atst March and arst September the sun at his 
rising and setting bears east and west respectively. 

Rule {V.—=On the atst March or on the 21st September the 
bisection of the distance between the hour-hand (of a watch) pointed 
at the sun at his rising or setting and XII on the dial will give you 
the meridian. 
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Again at a solstice on the 21st December or on the 21st June 
the sun at his rising and setting bears in India some angle from 
20° to 30° to the south or north of the east and west line. Roughly 
for military purposes it may be said,to bear two points of the compass 
from that line on those dates, This therefore we may make our fifth 
rule. 


Rule V.—On and about the 21st June at his rising and setting 
the sun bears two points of the compass northwards of the east and 
west line and on about the 21st December two points of the compass 
to the south. 


This rule applies to both hemispheres within the limit of latitude 
34° from the equator. 

But it is obvious that rules 3 and 5 only provide for a few da 
in the year and that thereare still large gaps to be bridged. If the 
sun moved evenly in the declination this would be comparatively an 
easy matter ; but unfortunately the sun does not move regularly. The 
subjoined table, however, gives approximately the sun’s bearing rising 
and setting on the tst of each calendar month within the limits of 
the equator and 34° North latitude and from this table a proportional 
bearing can be estimated for any given date. 


_ 34 to2s 24 to 33 isto: 
January 1st on ies 118 to 242 116 and 244 113° and 247 
February st ore one 312° and 249 110 ,, 50 107» 253 
March 1st wee et 100 4, 260 98 ,, 26a 97, 263 
March 21st we on 90 » 270 90 4, 270 90 », 2370 
April 1st aoe oe & , 276 85, 375 8 , 276 
May 1st ow on 73» 287 7S » 285 75% 1» 274% 
June 1st oon oe 64 5 296 66 4, 294 67 » 293 
June arst wos «| 624 ww 297h] 658 » 9048] 6 204 
Joly rst an on 63» 297 66 , 294 67 » 393 
Aogust fst oe on 68 4» 292 7) 4 289 78 1 288 
September 18t 0. ooo 8 ,, 280 8: ,, 279 8a , 278 
September 21st so on 90 » 3270 90 5 279 9° ww» 370 
October 1st we on 94 1 266 93 » 267 93 » 257 
November ist «. soe 109 4, 25% 107, , 250 tog » 256 
December ist « ose 116, «244 1H, 246 tt «349 


December a1st ... we | 118 yp 242 116, 844 1930 247 
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With this table therefore before us our next rule will be as 
under. 


Rule Vi.—To find the sun’s approximate bearing rising and 
setting on any day of the year in the Northern Hemisphere between 
the equator and the 34° parallel of latitude.—Observe the bearings 
entered on each side of the given date under the latstude and take 
the proportion for the required bearing. 


Example. 
January 24th « Latitude 20° 
From the Table ‘ 
January ist . ie vee THB 244° 
February 1st ee vee TIO? 250° 
Difference ee 6S 
3§ of 6= 4 4 


and thereforethe bearing of the sun rising and setting on the 24th 
January will be 111° 12’ and 248° 48’ respectively. 


This example taken at hazard works out correct to 38 minutes 
of a degree. 


I do not say that every other example would work out as correctly 
as this one. I bave not the time at my disposal at present unfor- 
tunately tocompare them all; but when my handbook appears, as I 
hope it will do shortly on “ Marching by the Stars, ” this table, which 
will be included in it, shall be as correct as it can be made. 


In my handbook will also be founda table giving the means of 
the equation of time ; and with these two tables and a knowledge of 
the longitudé of the place which can always be found in degrees 
from any map or intime from any post or telegraph office all the fore- 
going rules can be applied. 


We will now return to the watch problem, This method can 
only be reli¢d on at the equinoxes when the sun is near the horizon 
as statedin rule 4. The sun is a star, which owing to the move- 
ment of the earth in its orbit, varies in declination daily. It 
thus passes within the tropics into all three categories into which 
I divide the stars (see Volume XXX, No. 145, United Service Institute 
of India Journal, October rgo1), and out of the tropics is for half 
the year a star ofthe second category and for the other half a star 
of the third category. 

In order for the watch method to give accurate results at all times 
the sun should move regularly in bearing as the hands of a watch 
move regularly round the dial, 


This, however, is not the case. 
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E. 218tJune. 
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It is possible, however, to get some fair results at the solstices. 
The miethod is workable then in high latitudes down to Latitude 30° 
Below 30° the initial error increases rapidly with the latitude. 

At the equator, for example (where the sun always rises and sets 
six hours from meridian), at the solstices the sun is 23}° from the east 
and west line rising and setting. Consequently here as the syn 
rises at 6 hours if you were to point the hour-hand at the sun rising 
it would register on the dial 6 o'clock, which corresponds to 90°: 
because 180° on the watch = go° ofthe sun, the hour-hand making 
two revolutions while the sun is making one, But the bearing of 
the sun on the 21st June at the equator is 664°. If therefore you 
were to bisect a half circle of the sky beginning at 664° it would end 
at 246}° and the bisection would point to 336° instead of to 360° or 
North, Similarly on the 21st December the sun bears at the equator 
1133° rising and the bisection would read 23° instead of 360° (see 
Fig. I). : 

In latitude 20° on the atst Junein the Northern Hemisphere the 
sun rises about 5-30 A.M. which corresponds to 75°. But the sun’s 
bearing in this latitude rising on this date is 65%° (see Table, Rule 
6), an error of 9} degrees. 

We may therefore now formulate our seventh rule, v's. — 


Rule V/1.—Point the hour-hand of a watch at the sun rising or 
setting in the Northern Hemisphere on or about the 21st June or the 
2ist December and add the following corrections according to the 
latitude to the bisection of VI and XII on the dial, away from XII in 
the summer and towards XI] in the winter, and the result will give 
the North approximately (see Fig. II) and if a similar diagram for 
the evening be constructed it willbe found to support this rule. 


Corrections. 
At the Equator ... 234° or 4 minutes on the dial. 
Lat. 1°tog® .. 20° or3. yy . 
y» 10O°tos4® ow 15° or2h ,, 
» 15°to 20°... 10° ora ,y, ” 


But the above rule only applies at or near the solstices to obser- 
vations made when the sun is near the horizon, When the sun gets 
up in the sky for the reasons I Lave already given the corrections that 
would be required are altogether too complicated and intricate to 
have any practical value. Anobservation under these circumstances 
would be quite uncertain in its results ; it might come off or it might 
not, most likely not, by this method. 

But in the handbook, which I hope to publish, the bearings of the 
sun on any given day for any hour of the day can always be found 
approximately dy looking up a star with a declination similar to 
that of the sun for that day. All the data of the star will then 
apply to tho sum with sufficient accuracy probably for military 
purposes, ¢ 


» 
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We have, however, not quite done with the watch problem yet. 
Rule VII gives the corrections that should be applied at or near a 
solstice for observations in the morning and evening. This period 
may be taken asa month, #.e., a fortnight on each side of the solstice : 
one week may also be taken at each equinox during which no correc- 
tion whatever is required. 

Two months and-a-half of the year are thus provided for, for 
observations at sunrise and sunset. 

For the remaining 9} months the following rule will be found 
sufficieotly correct as will be seen from the examples which follow it. 
It will be convenient moreover to so word this rule that it shall 
include rule IV. Rules 1, VII and VIII will then icclude every ques- 
tion connected with the watch problem which is of practical value, 

Rule VIII—At or near sunrise and sunset in the Northern 
Hemisphete point the hour-hand of a watch at the sun on any day 
of the year. If withinafew days of an equinox bisect the distance 
between it and XII on the dial and the result will be approximately 
the meridian. If within 15 days of a solstice apply rule VII with 
the corrections; and on the other dates, not before referred to in this 
tule, apply rule VII with the corrections decreased proportionally ac- 
cording to the date. 


EXAmpPLe I, 
Fanuary 24th, Lat. 20°. 


By rule VII at the solstice (21st December) the correction required 
is 10° towards XII, therefore onthe 24th January, say one month 
from the solstice and two months from the equinox, the correction 
should be two-thirds of 10° == 63. Say one minute on the dial. 

To prove this : 

On the 24th January in 20° N. Lat. the sun rises at 6-30 A.M.= 
105° on the dial. The hour-hand indicating 105° points to the sun, 
But from Table—Rule VI the bearing of the sun rising on this date 
is 211°, 111°==105°==6° which is the correction to be applied. 

As the hour-hand points to 6-30 on the dial and to the sun and 
as 30 minutes *on the dial with reference to the hour-hand = 15° it 
follows that VI on the dial points to (111°—15°) = 96° 

Therefore the semi-circle ofthe sky from VI to XIlon the dial 
is from 96° to 274° and the bisection of this semicircle is6°. Add 6° 
towards XII and the result is o° or 360° = North, 


EXAMPLE II. 
August 5th, Lat. 9°. 
August 5th is 1} months from the solstice or midway between 
the solstice and the equinox. 


© NotemThe hour-hand moves 3o° on the dial in one hour and therefore 15° io 
half an hour, 5° in ten minutes and 20° in 40 minutes, 
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By rules VII and VIII ? = 10° or say 2 minutes on the dial 
is the correction to be applied. To prove this : 


From Table, Rule VI, the bearing of the sun rising on this date 
is 74°. Thesun rises at 5-50 A.M. 


§-50 on the dial = 85° 


85°—74° = 11° say 2 minutes on the dial which is the correction 
to be applied. 

Now the hour-hand in this case points to §-50 6n the dial and to 
the sup ; and as to minutes onthe dial with reference to the hour- 
hand 5° and as the sun’s bearing is 74°, it followsthat VI on the 
dial points to (74°+5°) =79°. 

Therefore the semi-circle of the sky from VI to XII on the dial 
is from 79° to 259° and the bisection of this semi-circle is 349°. Add 
11° away from X/I and the result is 360° or 0° = North. 


In Latitude 30° and upwards no corrections need be applied for 
example. 


5th August, Lat. 30°. 


Sun rises at §-20 A.M. = 70° on the dial. From Table, Rule VII, 
the bearing of the sun rising on this date is 70° 


Difference x17. 

To prove this : 

On the 5th August in Lat. 30°N. the hour-hand points to 5-20 
on the dial and to the sun and as 4o minutes on the dial with 
reference to the hour-hand = 20°, it follows that VI on the dial points 
to (70°+ 20°) = go% + 

Therefore the semi-circle of the sky from VI to XII is from go° 
to 270° and the bisection of this semicircle is 0° or 360° == North, 


On a previous page I have said that in the handbook which I hope 
to publish, the bearings of the sun on any given day for any hour of 
the day can always be found approximately by looking up a star with 
a declination similar to that of the sun forthat day. Quite recently 
at Bangalore and since this paper was written this method has been 
tested; and the results may I think be described as entirely satis- 
factory. 

From the end of April to the middle of. August the sun is at 
Bangalore, as already stated, a northern star with declination greater 
than the latitude. It is therefore a star of the first category* and 
presents during that period all the advantages, as a comparatively 
stationary object, which a star of this category offers to the observer. 


@ Nore.—See “ Marching by the Stars.” 
Journal of the United Service Institution of India, October rgos. 
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From the 16th May to the 28th July for three or four hours after 
rising and for the same time before setting the sun’s bearing only 
varies about 8°; and on any one day only about 4°. Its bearing on 
rising, or rather I should say at six hours from meridian, during this 

eriod varies from about 68°to 72° and its greatest bearing, when on 
its tangent, varies from about 72° to 76°. Similarly in the afternoon 
its tangent bearing varies from about 284° to 288°; and when low on 
the horizon from about 288° to 292°. 


To apply the watch problem to these conditions: point VI on the 
dial at the sun when within four hours of the horizon, bisect the dis- 
tance between VI and XII and add a correction away from XII and 
the result is the true north.* 


This correction varies according to the approximate position of the 
sun with reference to the east and west. The greatest variation is 
about 22°=3% minutes on the dial and the least variation is about 
14°=24 minutes on the dial. It has been found that 3’ early in the 
morning and late in the evening and 2}’ at other hours have been 
good working corrections The results tested by compassest were 
invariably approximate (as obviously they should be) ; and on one 
occasion (28th July, about g A.M., corretion 2}’) absolutely correct. 
For on this day at this time it happened that the sun was in its tangent 
hour bearing 75° to 76.° 

The easiest way of setting a map by this method was found to be 
thus : fix the map ona plane table, stick a pinin the board and lay 
the watch onthe map with VJ on the dial against the pin and so 
arranged that the line through the centre of the dial and the required 
correction from the bisection of VI and XII points to the true north 
on the map. Then revolve the board until the VI and XII on the 
dial are in the shadow of the pin and the map is set. 


It will of course be understood that this particular plan is cnly 
applicable tothe tropics and then only for a certain pericd varying 
with the latitude. . 

But in whatever latitude the observer may be, if the sun’s move- 
ments are known amore or less similar modification of the watch 
problem suitable to the conditions should be easily evolved. 


* Notg.—There should be no dcubt on which side of the dial the north lies; because 
the sun is to the eastword in the morning and to the westward in the afternoon. 


t Notr.—There is practically no variation of the compass at Bungalore at the 
Present time. What there is is west but many compasses read nil. 
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CARRIAGE OF 2'5” GUNS IN BALUCHISTAN ON RIDING 
CAMELS. 


By LiguTENANT E. F. ORTON, 7TH BOMBAY LANCERS, 


The following scheme is suggested for the transport of two mountain 
battery guns with the escort of the Political Agent at either Kalat or 
Chagai (Nushki), in the winter tours which are now practically an 
annual feature in our political administration of Baluchistan ; bearing 
in mind the peculiar features of the country, and also the peculiar 
political situation. 


Owing to our constantly increasing influence in this region, and 
the rapid development of trade routes, it is becoming year by year 
more necessary for the Political Agents to extend their tours, and to 
visit more sirdars and their headquarters. For 800 miles of road 
covered in 1899 it is necessary to march at least 2,000 miles in tgo!, 
Owing to the prohibitive heat from March to September—when among 
other things water in many places is dried up—about five months is the 
limit of time available for these important tours. It is apparent there- 
fore that any innovation tending to increase the mobility of the Poli- 
tical Agent’s escort is a most important matter. 


The usual escort of the Political Agent, Kalat, is 200 rifles, 2 
mountain guns, and a personal cavalry escort of about 25 sabres, all 
native troops. The Baluch sirdars are all more or less independent, 
and concerted action among them, involving having to deal with a 
numerous and well armed enemy, is not to be expected in the usual 
course of affairs. But it is not an uncommon thing for a sirdar, with 
a following of 100 to 500 men, to consider his grievances entitle him 
to turn “yagi,” and to defy the Political Agent, Prompt action in 
such a case is all-important, and hence a strong escort with these 
tours, 


Strong mud forts are dotted about all over the country, and the 
necessity for small guns with the escort is merely to deal with any 
Sirdar who shuts himself up in his fort, and makes this his base for 
raids in revenge for his grievances, In sucha case the fort can be 
surrounded, and the guns brought up at leisure, to effect a breach, or 
anyhow destroy the battlements of the towers sufficiently to allow the 
infantry to assault. The only advantage of using battery mules in 
this country is that the guns can be brought into action withia a 
minute. Whereas it may be said that this is never required. The 
moral effect of having guos with the escort makes it absolutely necese 
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sary to carry them, and the question is how they should be carried in 
the most mobile manner; at the same time keeping expenses down to 
a minimum, as the cost of transport is the chief bar to more extended 
and therefore more successful tours. The following points should he 
carefully keptin mind when comparing riding camels versus mules for 
carrying two small guns in the Nushki, Sarawan, Jhalawan, Makrao, 
and Kharan districts = 


1. The average march from water to water is about 16 miles. 
Marches of 23 or 24 miles are not uncommon, and the failure of water 
springs at some camping-ground may easily involve a double march of 
over 30 miles. 


a. Water is often very scarce, and the fewer men and animals, the 
more routes open to choice. 


3. Supplies both for men and animals are very scarce. The popu- 
lation is very sparse, and the people live a nomadic life. There are 
few places where supplies for 200 men for even one day can be ob 
tained. Escorts usually carry three or four months’ supplies for men 
and grain for animals. The number of camels carrying supplies alone 
starting from Lump in Makran in January 1902 was over 700. 


4. Camel grazing is possible everywhere, and is nearly always 
excellent. Whereas bhoosa and good grass are so scarce that horses 
and mules soon loose their condition with continuous marching. Be- 
sides camel grazing costs nothing, and bhoosa and grass involve much 
trouble to collect and carry to camp, and then must be paid for. 


5. Casualties can always be immediately and cheaply replaced by 
locally purchased riding camels, and these would require no training. 
Whereas mules of the stamp required for a mountain battery are im- 
possible to get. The riding camels carrying guns or kit in the pro- 
posed scheme are interchangeable, and loads could always be 
rearranged to meet an emergency of casualties to an extent of over 50 
per cent. 


6. A great saving in the perimeter of a camp is effected by using 
camels, 


7.. Over the stony or sandy barren valleys of Baluchistan a riding 
camel corps would do a 3o-mile march in 6 or 7 hours, and the men 
would arrive in camp comparatively fresh. Whereas a mule battery 
over the same ground would take at least 12 hours, as they have to 
halt more, to rest both men and mules, and to change loads; and the 
men and animals arrive in camp so done up that a halt the next day 
becomes necessary. 7 


8. A camel corps as suggested forms its own escort, as each man 
has a carbine on his camel in a bucket. An infantry escort to the 
guns must be detailed when mules are used. 


g. It should be borne in mind that the escort is often 400 miles or 
more from its base. 
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The following tables show roughly the establishment of a section 
of a mountain battery with mules, and the establishment of camels, etc., 
Froposed to carry two similar guns. 


Section with mules, 


British officer ... ree | 
Native Officer ... ree 

Ordnanee mules Aue 6 
Gunners oe w 29 


me. “Baggage mules (1st class) 42 
Gunners non-commissioned 


officers a on 4 Ponies oo oo 3 
Drivers ow ae 50 
Driver non-commissioned — 

officers a ay 3 

Total «gt animals, 
Trumpeter oe ries | 
Nalbuod a 8 a 
Salutri on rai 
Followers. 


Officer’s servant 


Officer’s syce ... 1 Baggage Camels, 


Bhisti a 


British officer’s kit «220 Ibs. 
Langris (cooks) 


99 men’s kit G 26 Ibs, 


Blacksmith —... wd 
20 days’ men’s rations .. 4,000 ,, 
Carpenter on -» =F i % 
20 days’ animals’ grain .. 10,040 , 
Mochi ow wd 
Extra necessary water 
Native officer’s syce aie, vl puckal as 400 55 
= 43 camels... 17,234 o» 
— 
— 
Total a FOO men. 
—— 


In calculating the baggage camels 20 days’ rations are allowed for, 
to enable a comparison to be made with the camel corps, which is 
arranged to carry always 20 days’ rations on baggage camels and 3 
days or more on riding camels with the guns. 


© These 42 mules carry tents, line-gear, small arms ammunition, cooking pots, overcoats, 
one water puckal, tarpaulins, etc. The long marches and loss of condition make sore backs 
alors unavoidable and extra baggage camels usually have to be told off to carry portions even 
ie 
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a 
Came Corrs. s 
s : t 
e 
i R | 3 Z 
q 3 3 3 
- Load for each camel. Man on each, z 4 5 
3 3 s 3 
“ E z & 
No. bead 
a | Carriage, etc. we ow | Tganner oe 5s 
Pair wheels tu oe : 
2 { Elevating gear, etc. a } Tgonnet oie ss 
Breech ... 
if Shiftlog bar ss 
Breech er, ete 
chase ae 
jase Ca; 
{ Chase bearer. bad 
Rammer, etc. a. 
{| Axle... ase 
Aiming posts " 
a4] Case shot bor... ss 
i Small store bor { 
Truanion guard, etc. J 
Spare wheel ~ 
if Spare axle } 1 guaner ~ sts 
Spare elevating gear, ete. ww 
Each 2 boxes of ammuiation.., 
8) aise pick shovel n= | }# canner ee Ei 
1 | 4 days’ rations for men ow | I guoner ~ 330 as 8 Sts 
1 teat, 160 Ibs. on 
if itent, 40 lbs, } 1 langrt we aso 180 fo $10 
Cooking pots : a 
a | Water packal 1 bhistl oe 220 180 80 io 
, British’ ‘officer and his bedding 1 gunner orderly... 220 as 80 os 
Offiver’s tent and kit ” o 
{ 1 tent, 40 Ibs, for followers... }e jomicer sexy nat: 390, us Be ie 
3 | Spare camels ae eo | 1 Baluch camelman| ae 180 100 380 
7 Ridiag camels carrying— Baggage camels. 
— = 
2 British efficer. 36 days’ rations for men 
2 Non-commissioned officers, 20 days’ grain for riding camels w. 1 
19 Gonners. 
3 Followers, Bass 
3 Camelmen, — 
28 men = 38 camels. 
Iba. 
Each gunner | would carty- 
LeeMetiord carbine ja bucket ow 9 
Canvas water chagal ww «OS 
3 Days? rations in havresack = «6 
a Poshteeo ” mm 4 
a Sianketae: reeal atari Vis 
iy fate r-pri sheet, 1 co 
Grain for camel ow ww 10 
47 Ibs, oa enddie. 


His clothing consisting of khaki serge coat, breeches of stout cord, 
patties, askle-boots, khat! xl pagel bandolier with roo rouads, 
moscow cs 2s penal including a jersey, weight, including 


- o on -” ~ Ibe. 
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It is not proposed to keep up a special establish ment for these two 
guns. In the Quetta Arsenal, or in charge Commanding Royal Artil- 
lery, Quetta, the following articles might be stored :— 

2 mountain guns and their fittings, 
27 special camel saddles. 
22 Lee-Metford carbines, 
Special clothing such as riding breeches, etc. 
Water puckal and chagals, etc. 

The Political Officer requiring the guns toaccompany him on tour 
would easily arrange for 27 first class riding camels. Selected camels 
could be bought through the political authorities for about Rs. 180 
each ; total Rs. 4,860. 

It would then only be necessary to indent on one of the native 
mountain batteries for the personnel required, who would bring 
with them only such articles of their ordinary kit as might be 
settled in working out details of the scheme. Officers command- 
ing native mountain batteries would probably welcome a plan 
which would only involve the withdrawal of 21 of their men, instead 
of one-third of their battery, during the whole of the drill season, 
The British officer in command would take his party to Quetta, take 
over guns, stores and camels, and be readyjto start in about two days’ 
time. It would not be necessary to teachany special drill, recogniz- 
ing the fact that it would never be necessary to hurry into action. 

The ideal political escort in Baluchistan and its borders would 
be 

2 mountain guns on 27 riding camels; 
150 native infantry on 75 riding camels, carrying their own light 
baggage. 

Their supplies with an infantry escort of 50 rifles could follow by 
easy stages, catching up the Political Officer during halts, and while 
country one or two days’ marches to right or left was being visited by 
the flying column, sick men would be sent to the supply column. 

Anescort like this would cover more ground in two months 
than an ordinary escort could do in four months, and the valuable time 
would be saved of all concerned ; to say nothing of its economy inthe 
long run. 

It is estimated that on a one month’s tour a saving on the following 
items would be made by using riding camels :— 


Rs, 
On issue of free field service kits to 70 fighting 
men, one follower ... ee ae 2,132 
Field service rations of 70 fighting men and one 
follower ... ove aa wwe = 426 
On fodder issued to animals allowing a camel 30 lbs. 
per day and cost four annas per maund as 75 
On grain allowing a camel 14 lbs. per day, and 
price crushedgrain Rs, 2 per maund tee 17 
Difference between hire of 21 and 43 baggage 
camels at Rs. 15 per month tee se 330 
Hire of camels to carry difference of 10 more days’ 
supply (20 days carried above) ... soe 105 
Difference between cost of return special troop 
train Hasan Abdal-Quetta (as guns are 
always detailed from Abbottabad) and re- 
. turn Railway Warrant for One officer 23 men 10,000 
Hasan Abdal-Quetta eee 0°—=—_ 
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‘There would besides be saving on wear and tear of expensive kit 
of one-third mountain battery as against wear and tear of smaller 
amount of kit with camels, 

Deterioration of value of 27 riding camels (which would be sold 
again at the end of the tour) would be less than the deterioration of 
88 high priced mules. 

‘The pay of three good Baluchi camel sarwans would not be 
more than Rs. 45 per month. 

The initial cost of the special kit required for the camel corps 
would probably be more than covered by the saving effected on one 
single tour and would be mostly non-recurring. 3 

It is said against a camel corpsin Baluchistan that the animals 
do not keep fit, andcasualties are very great. I have used riding 
camels in many parts of Baluchistan over long distances, and 
apparently the secret of keeping them fit is to have camelmen of the 
country in charge of the animals, and to give the camels about 12 
pounds of suitable grain per day. 


Note. 


Ihave perused the above letter regarding the carriage of 
mountain battery guns on riding camels and I am of opinion that the 
scheme is both practicable and likely to prove of great use if adopted. 
Whenever it is necessary to send an escort of troops with a 
Political Officer in Western Baluchistan (Jhalawan, Mekran, Kharan, 
etc.) it must. speaking generally, be necessary to send guns also. 
For such escorts are intended nor for defensive purposes only. They 
may frequently have to take active steps for the punishment of dis- 
obedient Chiefs and others and as the whole country is full of petty 
forts, a purely cavalry or infantry escort might find itself confronted 
with atask which, if feasible at all, could probably only be accom- 
plished at considerable cost. On the other hand the very presence of 
guns would, in most cases, have the effect of entirely preventing 
any attempt at open resistance; and one or more carried in the sim- 
ple mobile way described by Lieutenant Orton would add greatly to 
the usefulness of the escort and probably also to the political results 
obtained during the tour. Guns with their ordinary establishment 
of mules, drivers, fighting-men, etc., are not required, while the diffi- 
culty attending the rationing of such a party and the comparatively 
slow rate at which they travel might cften render it necessary to 
despatch an escort unattended by artillery notwithstanding the 
inconvenience that might in consequence be entailed. 


MEKRAN; i H. L, SHOWERS, Lieut.-Col, 


rath Fanuary 1902. Polstical Agent, Kalat, 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


By CapTAIN J. M. HOME, 2-2ND GURKHAS. 


VOIENNYI SBORNIK. 


May 1902. 


The general staff, tts foundation and development. 


Purely a historical resumé, comes to the conclusion that the only 
people who had any organisation for war in the modern acceptation of 
the word up tothe end of the middle ages were the Tartar Mogul inva- 
ders of Europe. As time went on, in Germany, and in France under Louis 
XIV, some attempt was made to have some sort of permanent officials, 
and though nothing was really done, a step was made in the right direc. 
tion by recognising the necessity of having joint organization. How- 
ever, the real founder of a staff, as understood in the present day, was 
Gustavus Adolphus and it was owing to his having an organised 
army that his successes in the 30 year war were due. The Swedish 
army was run by a military college consisting of a president called 
the State marshal, two State counsellors, four military assessors and 
several secretaries, which is apparently the first example in modern 
times of any sort of general staff. 


The German Infantry, its education and instruction. 


The author draws the conclusion that the keynote of instruction 
is the development of individual intelligence, and careful study of 
details. Parade movements are most carefully taught as an aid to dis- 
cipline ; there is no standard form of attack, each unit commander 
inventing his own according to circumstances. Several examples of 
formations for attack of the company, and battalion are given, also the 
method of carying out an inspection of a company. The author does 
not treat of larger bodies than a battalion. 


The training of the cavalry soldier. 


The author lays the greatest stress on the development of the 
individual’s intelligence; cannot condemn the manege and barrack 
square too strongly ; these should be only resorted to when weather is 
too bad to go out into the open country. War takes place in the 
open country, across all sorts of obstacles, therefore in training the 
soldier for war he ought to be practised across country ; it accustoms 
tider and mount to work independently and makes the horse clever, 
if all instruction takes place on level open ground in war-time the 
soldier instead of looking out for the enemy is fully engaged in 
looking after his horse, Hence every day spent in the riding school 
or on the square is a day lost. 
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From the 16th May to the 28th July for three or four hours after 
rising and for the same time before setting the sun’s bearing only 
varies about 8°; and on any one day only about 4°. Its bearing on 
rising, or rather I should say at six hours from meridian, during this 
period varies from about 68° to 72° and its greatest bearing, when on 
its tangent, varies from about 72° to 76°. Similarly in the afternoon 
its tangent bearing varies from about 284° to 288°; and when low on 
the horizon from about 288° to 292°. 


To apply the watch problem to these conditions: point VI on the 
dialat the sun when within four hours of the horizon, bisect the dis- 
tance between VI and XII and add acorrection away from XII and 
the result is the true north.* 

This correction varies according to the approximate position of the 
sun with reference to the east and west. The greatest variation is 
about 22°=3% minutes on the dial and the least variation is about 
14°=24 minutes on the dial. It has been found that 3’ early in the 
morning and late in the evening and 2}’ at other hours have been 
good working corrections The results tested by compassest were 
invariably approximate (as obviously they should be) ; and on one 
occasion (28th July, aboutg A.M., corretion 2’) absolutely correct. 
For on this day at this time it happened that the sun was in its tangent 
hour bearing 75° to 76.° 

The easiest way of setting a map by this method was found to be 
thus : fix the map ona plane table, stick a pin in the board and lay 
the watch onthe map with VI on the dial against the pin and so 
arranged that the line through the centre of the dial and the required 
correction from the bisection of VI and XII points to the true north 
onthe map. Then revolve the board until the VI and XII on the 
dial are in the shadow of the pin and the map is set. 

It will of course be understood that this particular plan is cnly 
applicable tothe tropics and then only for a certain pericd varying 
with the latitude, r 

But in whatever latitude the observer may be, if the sun’s move- 
ments are known amore or less similar modification of the watch 
problem suitable to the conditions should be easily evolved. 


* Notg.—There should be no dcubt on which side of the dial the north jies ; because 
the sun is to the eastword in the morning and to the westward in the afternoon. 

t Notz.—There is practically no variation of the compass at Bungalore at the 
Present time. What there is is west but many compasses read nil, 
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CARRIAGE OF 2'5” GUNS IN BALUCHISTAN ON RIDING 
CAMELS, 


By LiguTENANT E, F, ORTON, 7TH BOMBAY LANCERS. 


The following scheme is suggested for the transport of two mountain 
battery guns with the escort of the Political Agent at either Kalat or 
Chagai (Nushki), in the winter tours which are now practically an 
annual feature in our political administration of Baluchistan ; bearing 
in mind the peculiar features of the country, and also the peculiar 
political situation. 


Owing to our constantly increasing influence in this region, and 
the rapid development of trade routes, it is becoming year by year 
more necessary for the Political Agents to extend their tours, and to 
visit more sirdars and their headquarters. For 800 miles of road 
covered in 1899 it is necessary to march at least 2,000 miles in 1901, 
Owing to the prohibitive heat from March to September—when among 
other things water in many places is dried up—about five months is the 
limit of time available for these important tours. It is apparent there- 
fore that any innovation tending to increase the mobility of the Poli- 
tical Agent’s escort is a most important matter. 


The usual escort of the Political Agent, Kalat, is 200 rifles, a 
mountain guns, and a personal cavalry escort of about 25 sabres, all 
native troops. The Baluch sirdars are all more or less independent, 
and concerted action among them, involving having to dealt with a 
numerous and well armed enemy, is not to be expected in the usual 
course of affairs. But it is not an uncommon thing for a sirdar, with 
a following of 100 to 500 men, to consider his grievances entitle him 
to turn “ yagi,” and to defy the Political Agent, Prompt action in 
such a case is all-important, and hence a strong escort with these 
tours, 


Strong mud forts are dotted about all over the country, and the 
necessity for small guns with the escort is merely to deal with any 
sirdar who shuts himself up in his fort, and makes this his base for 
raids in revenge for his grievances. In sucha case the fort can be 
surrounded, and the guns brought up at leisure, to effect a breach, or 
anyhow destroy the battlements of the towers sufficiently to allow the 
iafantry to assault. The only advantage of using battery mules in 
this country is that the guns can be brought into action withia a 
minute. Whereas it may be said that this is never required. The 
moral effect of having guas with the escort makes it absolutely necese 
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sary to carry them, and the question is how they should be carried in 
the most mobile manner; at the same time keeping expenses down to 
a minimum, as the cost of transport is the chief bar to more extended 
and therefore more successful tours. The following points should be 
carefully kept in mind when comparing riding camels versus mules for 
carrying two small guns in the Nushki, Sarawan, Jhalawan, Makran, 
and Kharan districts :—= 


1. The average march from water to water is about 16 miles. 
Marches of 23 or 24 miles are not uncommon, and the failure of water 
springs at some camping-ground may easily involve a double march of 
over 30 miles. 


a. Water is often very scarce, and the fewer men and animals, the 
more routes open to choice. 


3. Supplies both for men and animals are very scarce. The popu- 
lation is very sparse, and the people live a nomadic life. There are 
few places where supplies for 200 men for even one day can be ob- 
tained. Escorts usually carry three or four months’ supplies for men 
and grain for animals. The number of camels carrying supplies alone 
starting from Tump in Makran in January 1902 was over 700. 


4. Camel grazing is possible everywhere, and is nearly always 
excellent. Whereas bhoosa and good grass are so scarce that horses 
and mules soon loose their condition with continuous marching. Be- 
sides camel grazing costs nothing, and bhoosa and grass involve much 
trouble to collect and carry to camp, and then must be paid for. 


5. Casualties can always be immediately and cheaply replaced by 
locally purchased riding camels, and these would require no training. 
Whereas mules of the stamp required for a mountain battery are im- 
possible to get. The riding camels carrying guns or kit in the pro- 
posed scheme are interchangeable, and loads could always be 
rearranged to meet an emergency of casualties to an extent of over 50 
per cent. 


6. A great saving in the perimeter of a camp is effected by using 
eamels. 


7. Over the stony or sandy barren valleys of Baluchistan a riding 
camel corps would do a 30-mile march in 6 or 7 hours, and the men 
would arrive in camp comparatively fresh. Whereas a mule battery 
over the same ground would take at least 12 hours, as they have to 
halt more, to rest both men and mules, and to change loads; and the 
men and animals arrive in camp so done up that a halt the next day 
becomes necessary. a 


8, A camel corps as suggested forms its own escort, as each man 
has a carbine on his camel in a bucket. An infantry escort to the 
guns must be detailed when mules are used. 


g. It should be borne in mind that the escort is often 400 miles or 
more from its base. 
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The following tables show roughly the establishment of a section 
of a mountain battery with mules, and the establishment of camels, etc., 
froposed to carry two similar guns. 


Section with mules, 


British officer ... ow - 
Native Officer ... a 8 

Ordnance mules on 6 
Gunners awe oe 29 


a "Baggage mules (rst class) 42 
Gunners non-commissioned 


officers ae ey | Ponies th) a 3 
Drivers on au §0 
Driver non-commissioned —— 
officers oe we 3 
Total a» Ot animals, 
Trumpeter ae rene | 
Nalbund oe ee | oe 
Salutri on tes 
Followers. 
Officer’s servant ow 4 
Officer’s syce ... we OF Baggage Camels, 
Bhisti on we ae 
British officer’s kit s+ 220 Ibs. 
Langris (cooks) iger 28 rs kit @ 26 Ibi 
99 men’s kit © 21 Bo ee 29574 
Blacksmith —... nice’ ; ras oe 
20 days’ men’s rations .. 4,000 ,, 
Carpenter one =» 3 5 if 
20 days’ animals’ grain... 10,040 , 
Mochi oo wd 
Extra necessary water 
Native officer’s syce a puckal a G00 gg 
= 43 camels... 175234 9» 
— 
— 
Total ow 100 men. 
—— 


a ce 
In calculating the baggage camels 20 days’ rations are allowed for, 

to enable a comparison to be made with the camel corps, which is 

arranged to carry always 20 days’ rations on baggage camels and 3 

days or more on riding camels with the guns. 

TE EE ee eB ie ee ee 


© These 42 mules carry tents, line-gear, small arms ammunition, cooking pots, overcoats, 
one water puckal, tarpaulins, etc. The long marches and loss of condition make sore backs 
Pid Gavoidable and extra baggage camels usually have to be told off to carry portions even 
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a 
Camex Corps. 3 
. io g 
s a 
4 z é 2 Z 
F| 3 3 3 3 
= Load for eash camel. Man on sach, z z z 5 
= = 3 
= 3 3 z 3 
Zz 4 2 3 & 
No. Ibs. Tbs. 
a | Carriage, etc, we oe | tgonner o 53s 
Patr wheels oe : 
af Elevating gear, etc. es } gunner on sis 
Breech .. ue ~~ 
f Shiftiog’ ‘bar on wee }: nomcommission 338 
Breech bearer, etc. oy ed officer. 
Chase ... co 
{ Chase cae. rs i, gunner s 538 
Rammer, etc. oo 
( Ane a oe ow |} 
ming posts one 
i Case shor bor ae \, gunner ” ss 
Small store bor... 
Truanion guard, etc. 
Spare whee! 4 
1 Spare axle 1 gunner oe sis 
Spare elevation, 
Each 2 bores of ammuistion... 
aE netted |} tgonner ” ate i sos 
1 | 4 days’ rations for men ow | gunner oe 220 as 80 SIs 
rtent, 160 Ibs. 
f ttent, 40 Ibs, } 1 langri oe 350 180 80 $10 
Cooking pots 
a | Water p i bhistt “ 220 180 Bo 480 
1 British’ et and his bedding 4 gonner order; 220 as 80 495 
Officer’s tent and kit Pe * 
, { 1 tent, 40 Ibs, for followers... } 1 officer's servant 30 us oe ss 
3 | Spare camels ne «| « Baluch camelman| on 380 100 380 


37 Riding camels carrying— Bagrage camels. ne 
1 British efficer. 36 days’ rations for men 896 
a Non-commissioned officers, 20 days’ grain for riding camels ~, aw 7,560 
89 Gaoners, —" 
3 Followers, 8,486 
3 Camelmen, — 
28 men = 35 camels. 
1a Ibs. 
Each gunner would ¢ 
: TLee-Metiord carbioe fa bucket =. ww 9 
: Canvas water chagal on ow = 3 
3 Days’ rations in hayresack a («6 
1 Poshteen =... o wo 
a Biaokets, 1 rezai os 
1 Water-proof sheet, 1 dburri = 
Grain for camel ow we 30 
47 Ibe, en enddle. 


His clothing consisting of freak serge coat, breeches of stout cord, 
patties, amkle-boots, khaki el pagel bandolier with roo rouads, 
underclothing as ipeers tock ng a jersey, weight, including 


man ow on or ow wa 368 Ibe, 
. 318 Ibe, 
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It is not proposed to keep up a special establish ment for these two 
guns. In the Quetta Arsenal, or in charge Commanding Royal Artil- 
lery, Quetta, the following articles might be stored :— 

2 mountain guns and their fittings. 
27 special camel saddles, 
22 Lee-Metford carbines, 
Special clothing such as riding breeches, etc. 
Water puckal and chagals, etc. 

The Political Officer requiring the guns toaccompany him on tour 
would easily arrange for 27 first class riding camels. Selected camels 
could be bought through the political authorities for about Rs. 180 
each ; total Rs. 4,860. 

It would then only be necessary to indent on one of the native 
mountain batteries for the personnel required, who would bring 
with them only such articles of their ordinary kit as might be 
settled in working out details of the scheme. Officers command- 
ing native mountain batteries would probably welcome a plan 
which would only involve the withdrawal of 21 of their men, instead 
of one-third of their battery, during the whole of the drill season, 
The British officer in command would take his party to Quetta, take 
over guns, stores and camels, and be ready to start in about two days’ 
time. It would not be necessary to teachany special drill, recogniz- 
ing the fact that it would never be necessary to hurry into action. 

The ideal political escort in Baluchistan and its borders would 
be=— 

2 mountain guns on 27 riding camels; 
150 native infantry on 75 riding camels, carrying their own light 
baggage. 

Their supplies with an infantry escort of 50 rifles could follow by 
easy stages, catching up the Political Officer during halts, and while 
country one or two days’ marches to right or left was being visited by 
the flying column, sick men would be sent to the supply column. 

Anescort like this would cover more ground in two months 
than an ordinary escort could do in four months, and the valuable time 
would be saved of all concerned ; to say nothing of its economy inthe 
long run. 

It is estimated that on a one month’s tour a saving on the following 
items would be made by using riding camels :-— 


Rs, 

On issue of free field service kits to 70 fighting 

men, one follower ... eee se §=-2,132 
Field service rations of 70 fighting men and one 

follower ... es eee oe =. 426 
On fodder issued to animals allowing a camel 30 lbs. 

per day and cost four annas per maund or 75 
On grain allowing a camel 14 lbs. per day, and 

price crushedgrain Rs. 2 per maund ea 717 
Difference between hire of 21 and 43 baggage 

camels at Rs. 15 per month nee se 330 
Hire of camels to carry difference of 10 more days’ 

supply (20 days carried above) ... oe =: 105 


Difference between cost of return special troop 
train Hasan Abdal-Quetta (as guns are 
always detailed from Abbottabad) and re- 
turn Railway Warrantfor One officer 23 men 10,000 
Hasan Abdal-Quetta aes = 
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‘There would besides be saving on wear and tear of expensive kit 
of one-third mountain battery as against wear and tear of smaller 
amount of kit with camels. 

Deterioration of value of 27 riding camels (which would be sold 
again at the end of the tour) would be less than the deterioration of 
88 high priced mules. 

The pay of three good Baluchi camel sarwans would not be 
more than Rs. 45 per month. 

The initial cost of the special kit required for the camel corps 
would probably be more than covered by the saving effected on one 
single tour and would be mostly non-recurring. ; 

It is said against a camel corpsin Baluchistan that the animals 
do not keep fit, andcasualties are very great. I have used riding 
camels in many parts of Baluchistan over long distances, and 
apparently the secret of keeping them fit is to have camelmen of the 
country in charge of the animals, and to give the camels about 12 
pounds of suitable grain per day. 


NOTE. 


Ihave perused the above letter regarding the carriage of 
mountain battery guns on riding camels and I am of opinion that the 
scheme is both practicable and likely to prove of great use if adopted, 
Whenever it is necessary to send an escort of troops with a 
Political Officer in Western Baluchistan (Jhalawan, Mekran, Kharan, 
etc.) it must. speaking generally, be necessary to send guns also. 
For such escorts are intended nor for defensive purposes only. They 
may frequently have to take active steps for the punishment of dis- 
obedient Chiefs and others and as the whole country is full of petty 
forts, a purely cavalry or infantry escort might find itself confronted 
with atask which, if feasible at all, could probably only be accom- 
plished at considerable cost, On the other hand the very presence of 
guns would, in most cases, have the effect of entirely preventing 
any attempt at open resistance ; and one or more carried in the sim- 
ple mobile way described by Lieutenant Orton would add greatly to 
the usefulness of the escort and probably also to the political results 
obtained during the tour. Guns with their ordinary establishment 
of mules, drivers, fighting-men, etc., are not required, while the diffi- 
culty attending the rationing of such a party and the comparatively 
slow rate at which they travel might cften render it necessary to 
despatch an escort unattended by artillery notwithstanding the 
inconvenience that might in consequence be entailed. 


MEKRAN; i H. L. SHOWERS, Liext.-Col, 


rath Fanuary 1902. Political Agent, Kalat. 
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SOME FOREIGN ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST. 


By CAPTAIN J. M. HoME, 2-2ND GuRKHAS, 


VOIENNYI SBORNIK, 


MAy 1902. 


The general staf’, its foundation and development. 


Purely a historical resumé, comes to the conclusion that the only 
people who had any organisation for war in the modern acceptation of 
the word up tothe end of the middle ages were the Tartar Mogul inva- 
ders of Europe. As time went on, in Germany, and in France under Louis 
XIV, some attempt was made to have some sort of permanent officials, 
and though nothing was really done, a step was made in the right direc. 
tion by recognising the necessity of having joint organization. How- 
ever, the real founder of a staff, as understood in the present day, was 
Gustavus Adolphus and it was owing to his having an organised 
army that his successes in the 30 year war were due. The Swedish 
army was run by a military college consisting of a president called 
the State marshal, two State counsellors, four military assessors and 
several secretaries, which is apparently the first example in modern 
times of any sort of general staff. 


The German Infantry, its education and instruction. 


The author draws the conclusion that the keynote of instruction 
is the development of individual intelligence, and careful study of 
details. Parade movements are most carefully taught as an aid to dis- 
cipline ; there is no standard form of attack, each unit commander 
inventing his own according to circumstances. Several examples of 
formations for attack of the company, and battalion are given, also the 
method of carying out an inspection of a company, The author does 
not treat of larger bodies than a battalion. 


The training of the cavalry soldier. 


The author lays the greatest stress on the development of the 
individual’s intelligence; cannot condemn the manege and barrack 
square too strongly ; these should be only resorted to when weather is 
too bad to go out into the open country. War takes place in the 
open country, across all sorts of obstacles, therefore in training the 
soldier for war he ought to be practised across country ; it accustoms 
tider and mount to work independently and makes the horse clever, 
if all instruction takes place on level open ground in war-time the 
soldier instead of looking out for the enemy is fully engaged in 
looking after his horse, Hence every day spent in the riding school 
or on the square is a day lost. 


o—14 
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The organisation and special instruction of railway troops. 


There are five battalions of railway troops in Russia, three bate 
talions in the railway brigade whose instruction is mainly theoretical, 
two on the Trans-Caspian railway whose instruction is mainly practical. 
The author defines the duties of railway troops as (@) seizing and 
working of railways in an enemy’s country ; (4) the construction and 
repair of railways for movements and supply of your own army; 
(c) the destruction of railways useful to enemy, He complains that 
though the Trans-Caspian battalions get lots of practise in construction, 
they get but little in working. 


The article is mainly an account of the plan adopted for employ- 
ment of the Trans-Caspian railway battalions on that railway. 


JUNE 1902. 


Continuation of above article. 


The author proceeds to work out the idea that the railway bat- 
_ talions should get more practice in general working of a railway and 
_ should not be used only for the coolie part of the laying of the line. 
He shows what the duties of railway troops are in war and how little 
beyond shooting is required in the way of military training, hence 
the officers have more time for technical work. He gives tables 
showing how one battalion might take over the complete working of 
200 versts of line, running 12 trains a day at 250 versts per hour. 
Recommends a battalion should consist of 37 officers and t,200 rank 
"and file divided into four companies. 


To train personnel and not to cause stoppage when mobilisation is 
ordered suggests that a battalion should be employed as 4 of the 
personnel of 800 versts of line, and that all chiefs of stations, etc., or 
their assistants should be soldiers, to give them training and to save 

- a stoppage of work on mobilisation as there would always be one 
man left au fait with the work. 


Letters of an ex-cavalryman I. 


These purport to be letters by an officer retired in 1885 who has 
just. spent a year in St. Petersburg and has been frequenting his 
old and other regiments, 


He notices cavalry vastly improved, that officers are much keener, 
demand and get more out of the men. 


He thinks the horses are inferior to what they were. The absence 
of any regulations regarding the training of recruits results in there 
being several systems; thinks they should invariably be trained by 

_ the squadron commander or best officer in the regiment, so that 
uniform system might prevail. The system of equitation is not all 
that can be desired; considers a great deal more attention should be 
paid to rapid mounting and dismounting in heavy marching order. - 


Letter Il, 


More care should be paid to fitting bits and there should be many 
more sizes than at present is the case; discusses the curb chain, and 
shows that the theory of the curb is not understood in the Russian 
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service. Some criticisms on the type of saddle and its fitting; prefers 
one girth to two. 


The letter concludes with some remarks on sword play and 
decries the lance in favor of the sword, which should be made better 
for thrusting, for at present it is only suitable for cutting. 


Militar Wochenblatt, 28th May 1902. 


In an article on the Infantry attack, the author divides the attack 
into two parts up to 800 yards from the position, and from thence 
to the position. He assumes that the advance up to 800 yards will 
present no difficulties, but from thence on it will be very slow. No 
standard form of attack can possibly be advocated; the great consi- 
deration is the establishment of a superiority of fire; the timing 
of the actual assault must be judged from the firing line. Guns 
can never be really silenced, and the attack must always expect 
them to open again; if, however, the attack acts in real war as 
it does in peace, and assumes when the hostile guns are silenced 
that the enemy are demoraliscd and advances in close order with 
colors flying and drums beating there will be a most awful awaken- 
ing. The author winds up with the advice to banish all standard forms 
of attack, and such words as demoralisation from our minds and from 
our drill-books. 


A resumé of the new term of enlistment in the French Army is 
given which are as under :— 


1. Service to be for two years. 
2. No exemptions. 


3. Families losing the bread-winner to get money assistance from 
State. 


4. Liability to be called out for service is put off to age of a5 to 
enable students, etc., to finish their studies. 


5. All who are unfit for the field army to serve in the auxiliary 
services. 


6. Service in the reserve of active army raised to 11 years. . 
7. The service year to be from 1st October to 3oth September, 
8. A maximum of 14 days’ leave per annum allowed. 


g. Re-engagement to be facilitated; this to apply to privates as 
well as to non-commissioned officers, 


10. Algiers to be brought under same rules as France. 


11. Men who re-engage are to be given civil posts when their 
extended period of service has expired. 
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General André, the War Minister, thinks if the above rules are 
carried out and everybody serves two years instead of 31 months, 21 
months, and 10 months, as is the case at present for nominal 3, 2 and 
1 year men, there will be not so much difficulty in keeping up the 
numbers. But that owing to the decreasing birth-rate quality must be 
more and more sought for. 


The following are the principal manceuvres in Russia this year :— 


St. Petersburg district, middle July, 76 battalions, 50 squadrons 
and 43 batteries. 


Vilna, beginning September, 64 battalions, 31 squadrons and 
33 batteries, to be followed by cavalry manoeuvres of two 
cavalry divisions. 


Warsaw, 2nd week in September, 1394 battalions 125 squadrons 
and 462 guns, to be followed by cavalry manceuvres of 
four cavalry divisions. 


Moscow (Imperial manceuvres, date not fixed), 1543 battalions, 
62 squadrons and 82 batteries. 


Turkestan, 12 battalions, 7 squadrons and 5 batteries. 
Besides these there are to be many smaller manceuvres; it is 
calculated that ¢ of the whole Russian army will attend manceuvres. 


The total cost of the manceuvres excluding those at Moscow is to be 
£282,000. 


Militir Wochenblatt of gist May. 
The Austrian military budget shews an increase of 5°8 million 
crowns for the army and 2:25 for the navy. 


The infantry are increased by a battalion and every cavalry 
regiment is to get a few extra horses. 


It is in the artillery, however, that the great increase takes place. 


Fourteen brigade divisions of howitzers are to be added, each 
division of three batteries of 6 guns each, 


One mountain Artillery Brigade Division to expand to two in war. 
Two batteries narrow track-guns to expand to four in war. 


A new artillery school also is to be started to meet the demands 
caused by the above new formation, which means an addition of over 
490 officers, and 6,000 men with 312 guns. 


All these new formations are to be started by 1st October 1903. 


There are some other small increases in pioneers, train and field 
railway cadres. 


The new guns are to be paid for by a specially raised loan. 
Militér Wochenblatt of 4th Funes 
This contains an interesting article on protection of railways 


in time of war, which is especially interesting in connection with 
German criticism of British methods in South Africa. 
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The author claims that the best way of protecting railways in an 
enemy’s country is through the inhabitants themselves. He explains 
the system adopted by the Germans in France in 1870-71, which 
consisted in threatening the villagers along the line with transpor- 
tation and instantaneous destruction of their villages if the line were 
damaged. 


He recommends a series of railway watchers selected from men 
of position and property from every parish who should be respon- 
sible with their lives and property for the line during this tour of 
duty: further that every engine drawing atroop or supply train 
should have on it as a passenger some prominent inhabitant, such 
as the mayor or village clergyman. In this manner by terrorizing the 
inhabitants they will have the greatest self-interest in protecting the 
line. 


The following are the author's recommendations for employment 
of troops for protection of railways :— 


Protect all tunnels, bridges, etc., the destruction of which would 
interrupt traffic for any length of time : for this purpose special bodies. 
should be detailed who must not omit to fortify themselves. Block- 
houses with wire entanglements connected with head-quarters by 
telephone or wireless telegraphy are recommended. Blockhouses 
should be capable of holding out against an enemy without artillery 
until reinforcements arrive. 


Standing patrols of 4 to 6 men stationed at the various linesmen’s 
huis are recommended, to work to in conjunction with linesmen and 
stationmasters, A note of warning is raised against large guards in 
stations, with patrols between stations, as in time the patrols go 
out at fixed times which soon get known, and the enemy waits till the 
patrols have passed and then proceed to destroy the line. 


One battalion should be able to guard 60 kilometres or roughly 40 
miles, with some cavalry and bicyclists, with central reserves here and 
there if there are many sections of 4o miles; if the enemy is active a 
battalion will not be sufficient. The battalion to be disposed as 
follows: one company to every 10 kilometres and two companies in 
reserve ; one-third of the company on duty, the remainder in reserve; 
all the various groups should be linked up by telephones or telegraph 
and constant patrolling should be carried out not only along the line, 
but in the neighbouring villages. 


What would the European press have said if we had carried out 
the above suggestions and protected the railways in South Africa by 
a system of terrorizing the adjoining hamlets? The whole of Europe 
was pouring out invective against us, because we burnt some 600 farms 
for abuse of the white flag and other acts contrary tothe customs of 
war, and yet this number of farms might easily be contained in a 
couple of populous French villages. 


The numbers required for the protection of the line, a battalion 
for every 40 miles with central reserves and more ifthe enemy is 
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enterprising are instructive, for from this basis of calculation we 
would have required at least 100,000 men to guard the railways in 
South Africa, half our available force if sick are deducted, without 
counting poe in important towns, etc., and yet these very Germans 
were holding us up to ridicule because we could not finish the war 
with the force we tad in the country, 


In this number there is a review of a book on polo and the author 
waxes enthusiastic over it and claims that polo, tennis and all forms of 
Open air sport are an excellent training for any officer, and strongly 
advises his countrymen to take to them. 


Militér Wochenblatt of 7th Fune. 


In an article on the cost of the Boer war, the following statistics 
are interesting. The British soldierin South Africa cost 17 shillings 
per diem, the German in China 14 shillings and in France during the 
Franco-German war only § shillings. 


The new organisation of the Russian field artillery is to retain 
batteries of 8 guns as before, commanded by lieutenant-colonels, three 
or four batteries to a regiment, two regiments toa brigade and two 
brigades, or four regiments to an army corps, The regimental com- 
mander to be a colonel and the brigade commander a major-general. 
All the commissariat and equipping arrangements which formerly were 
in the hands of the battery commander are now entrusted to the 
regimental commander, with the result that battery commanding 
officers are very discontented. : 


Militér Wochenblatt of 18th Fune. 


Contains an article from the pen of General von Boguslawski on a 
national versus a mercenary army, which is continued in the issue of 
21st June. 

The author begins by tracing the development of armies from 
the levy-en masse of savage races through the later Roman period 
and feudal ages to the middle ages or time of real mercenary armies. 
Louis XII and Gustavus Adolphus started standing armies and it was 
the latter who turned the wild land énechis of the middle ages into the 
regular armies as understood nowadays. 

The author does not approve of the term “mercenary,” but con- 
siders “enlisted” a better term to use for those armies maintained by 
countries who do not have universal service. 

En passant he animadverts strongly against the aspersions made 
in the German press against the British Army, and says that Germans 
of all people who are so touchy about the honor of their army should 
avoid insulting an army which has an honourable past and has often 
fought shoulder to shoulder with their own troops in many a tight 
corner. 

In the 18th century there were many foreign mercenaries in the 
standing: army of that time, owing to the loss of military spirit in the 
population, and those who were enlisted were generally the dregs 
and the army lost prestige. In 1752 there were 44,000 foreigners 
in the French Army out of 164,000. 
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A national army instills habits of discipline in the population, and 
you get educated men in the ranks, The enormous modern armies 
or nations in arms have not yet been tried, the army of Frederick the 
Great fought just as well as that of William 1st in 1870 and yet 
the former was what would now be called by the German press a 
mercenary army. 


An enlisted army must have more deserters than an army maine 
tained by universal service. : 


Militir Wochenblatt of asth Fune. 


The frontal attack overan open plain; the author is of opinion 
that the South African war has shewn that thick attacking lines and 
long rushes are impossible ; lines must be thin and rushes short, made 
by very small groups or even by individual men creeping and crawling 
forward. ‘This must be practised in peace and individual initiative 
fostered in every way. The Germans must adopt short rushes by 

. small groups and individual men or remain behind other armies in 
training. 

The army of Morocco consists of regular and irregular cavalry, 
artillery and infantry. There are probably 12,000 regular infantry, 
3 to 4,000 regular and between 30 and 40,000 irregular cavalry, 1,500 
field and 800 garrison artillery. The guns are quite useless and 
badly kept; they and the small arms are of all sorts, kinds and deserip- 
tions. As an army for regular work in the field it is useless, but for 
guerilla warfare it is excellent, and any power should be careful how 
it tried to annex the country. 


Militér Wochenblatt of 28th Fune. 


Gives details of the Russian Imperial manceuvres in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moscow. A Moscow army of 40,000 men and 192 guns 
occupying Kursk under the Grand Duke Serge opposes a southern 
army of 48,000 men and 216 guns under Kuropatkin two days’ march 
distant. Only a general idea is to be issued and the two commanders 
are to have a free hand. The manceuvres will probably last ten 
days: telegraphs, telephones, balloons, wire for obstacles, automo- 
biles, traction engines and all the latest appliances will be used. 


Militar Wochenblatt of and Fuly. 


Gives a resumé of the new musketry training regulations in the 
Russian Army. 


Jn future General Officers Commanding will be responsible for 
musketry training and inspection on the rifle range. The specially 
appointed musketry inspecting generals will inspect shooting at 
unknown ranges, and as heretofore have control of rifles, ammunition, 
etc. It is expected that a higher classification standard will be 
introduced. 
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In this issue there is an article on strong versus weak advance 
guards. The arguments against strong advance guards are summed up 
asunder. The commander can commit the general-in-chief to action 
against his wish. That strong advance guards lengthen out a column ; 
that a weak advance guard can make an enemy disclose his position 
just as effectively as a strong one. Against these objections] it may 
be urged that no properly trained leader will commit the general-in- 
chief ; that the lengthening of the column can be avoided by marching 
on a broader front, and that if the enemy is in a prepared position, 
nothing but an attack in force pushed home and supported by artillery 
can force him to disclose his position. On the other hand, if the advance 
guard is weak, it will not be sufficiently strong to clear obstruction, to 
mend bridges, etc., so as to enable the main body to advance without 
halting; that a small hostile force can compel it to halt and thus delay 
advance of the main body; that the head of the main body will have to 
deploy under effective fire ; that the main body may have to deploy 
sooner than it would have otherwise done ; and that the advance guard 
may be driven in before the main body has had time to deploy. The 
author in view of these arguments is unreservedly in favour of strong 
advance guards, 

Militér Wochenblatt of 5th Fuly. 

Contains a German translation of a French criticism of the last 
great manceuvres. The following are the principal points touched on. 
Broader march formation and more columns should be employed ; 
tents might be done away with as troops can invariably be billeted ; 
frontal attacks as opposed to enveloping tactics are recommended, 
and great satisfaction is evinced that French generals do not follow 
German ideas in this respect ; night attacks are condemned. Infantry 
quite rightly advance in lines, but go too quickly and do not await 
their reserves, whokeep too long in columns and don’t deploy soon 
enough. 

Volleys are sometimes better than independent fire ; the French 
infantry ‘seem to have forgotten how to make use of accidents of 
ground. The helmet and the sac tyrolien are recommended in place of 
the kepi and pack ; the entrenching tool should be carried on the hip 
and not on the pack. : 

As to cavalry they do not work sufficiently in conjunction with 
the other arms; they spare their horses too much; officers’ patrols are 
too liberally employed with the result that non-commissioned officers 
become troop leaders. Artillery seem to think that as soon as they 
have finished their practice they have nothing more to learn at man- 
ceuvre, and confine themselves to making a noise; they are cautioned 
against using too much ammunition at the commencement of an action, 


Engineers must always be ready to fortify a position taken from 
an enemy. 

Cyclists should be used as orderlies, or if as afighting unit as an 
infantry support to cavalry. Staff does too much writing and takes 
too long getting ,out orders. 

Militar Wochenblatt of rath Fuly. 

Dr. Goldbeck, Veterinary Surgeon, has an article showing how 

even in East and West Prussia the breeding of heavy cart-horses is 
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on the increase in Germany owing to the development of tillage and 
to the consequent demand for heavy horses for the plough. He strikes 
a note of alarm and says the military remount will fall off if the State 
does not make it worth the small breeders’ while to breed suitable 
remounts, It is cheaper and easier to breed clydesdales, etc., to 
blood horses, consequently the small breeder must be encouraged by 
the State, as the wealth of horses in any country depends not so much 
on the comparatively few large studs but upon the number of small 
breeders. 


Internationale Revue tiber die gesammten Armun und Flotten for 
Fune 1902 contains the following information of general interest. 


New German battle ships are to have only four torpedo tubes 
instead of six. 


There is a proposal in France to reduce the number of fortresses 
as at present 600,000 men are required for their garrison, and some 
French military experts think this number cannot be spared from the 
field troops, where they would be much more usefully employed than 
locked immobile in fortresses. 


There is an increase of 90,000,000 roubles in the Russian military 
estimate. Details are given of the reorganisation of the fortress 
artillery and certain new fortress formation, the result of which is that 
there will be in future 7 balloon, 8 mining and 7 telegraph sections. 


In acomparison of the French, Russian, Japanese and British 
fleets in the Far East, shows that Japan and Russia are about equal, 
both of their fleets being greater than Isritain’s, whilst the French is a 
bad last British and Japanese combined fleets are easily superior to 
those of France and Russia. On the other hand, the British and 
Japanese fleets are now there, whilst the French and Russian ships 
have not yet all arrived. 


In the supplement to their number, there is an article on the 
Baghdad railway; the author assumes it will be strategically dis- 
advantageous to Britain, if—and on this hangs the whole argument,— 
a foreign power gets command of the Persian Gulf and if Russia 
annexes up to Kerman, and links that town by rail with her Trans. 
Caspian line. 


Internationale Revue iiber die gesammten Armunund Flotten 
for Fuly contains the following information which may be of general 
interest. French Army manceuvres will be held by 16 and 17 corps 
and 2 cavalry brigades. 

The 11th and 18th corps will have landing manceuvres in combina- 
tion with the fleet. : 

In all other corps there will be either brigade or division mano- 
vures. 

In addition there will be big cavalry manceuvres and fortress 
manceuvres at Chalons. 

Cavalry manoeuvres will last 20, divisional 14 and brigade 12 
days. 


O—s5 
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By the end of 1904 France will have 65 sub-marine boats and in 
1906, 80. : 

The French fleet in the Atlantic is to be reorganised as under :— 

(1) A northern fleet based on Brest of 6 battleships, 6 armoured 
cruisers and 6 torpedo boats, of which the cruisers only may 
leave French waters cruising to Daka in Senegambia and 
Fort de France in Martinique. - 

(2) Atlantic division, 3 protected cruisers. 

(3) Newfoundland division, 1 cruiser, 1 despatch boat. 

(4) West African station, 2 despatch boats. 

Germany.—New regulations have been introduced for inspection 
of horses, so that the military authorities may know where to put their 
hands on them in case of war. Special inspecting officers are appoint- 
ed who must inspect at least once in 18 months all horses, with very 
few exceptions, in their districts. All owners, except exempted ones, 
must muster theic horses when required. 

German torpedo-boats are to be painted a brown grey instead of 
black as at present. 


Italy reorganises her Alpine troops, and her African troops. 


There are sufficient men onthe admiralty lists to man all Italian 
ships and coast defences, with a balanceof over 50,000 men who have 
been handed over to the War Minister. 


Fapan between 1904 and :g1o will add 4 battleships of 15,000 
tons, 2 armoured cruisers of 9,goo tons, 4 second class cruisers of 5,090 
tons, 15 torpedo-boat destroyers and 50 torpedo-boats to her navy 


Russia.—\n 1901 1,139,141 men were available for the year's con- 
tingent, of whom 306,939 were taken as recruits. 

The re-armament of the Russian artiliery with quick-firers has led 
to much controversy as to size of batteries : this has been got over by 
leaving them as before of 8 guns under a lieutenant-colonel, but each 
battery is divided into two half batteries of four guns each, under a 
captain, so that a battery is a sort of small brigade division. 


A decree has been issued prohibiting the exportation of horses 
from certain southern provinces. 


All reservists of European Russia and the Caucasus, belonging to 
infantry, field and fortress artillery of the years 1892 and 1897 are 
to be called to the colours this year for perinds of training extending 
over 28, 2t and 14 days according to the time they originally served. 

Turkey is going to fortify several strategical points at the northern 
end of the Persian Gulf ; it is noteworthy however that the forts east 
and west of Koweit though armed by the Turkish Government, are to 
be manned by the Sheikh of Koweit. 


The French supplement contains an article on the fortifications of 
Switzerland. 


Three courses were open to the Swiss: 
(1) Cover the frontier with forts d’arrét and places d’armes. 
(2) Construct forts d’arrét to cover the mobilisation. 
(3) Leave the frontier open, but block the lines of commnni- 
cation where they meet. 
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The first two were rejected as too dear and requiring too many men, 
and it was decided to select some spot blocking communication and 
forming a central place d’armes The St. Causa position was 
selected as being an important junction of roads and lending itself to 
the purpose of a placed’armes. A series of fortifications were con- 
structed at Furka, Oberalp, Airolo, St. Gothard and Andermatt: these 
positions block all roads and cover a considerable interior space for 
a place d’armes, 


In addition, the valley of the Rhone, the highroad for a French 
advance into Italy, is blocked by a series of fortifications in neighbour- 
hood of St. Maurice and Martigny. 


The German supplement of the July number contains an article on 
the French Army of today, 


The French Army has no supreme head beyond the War Minister, 
who is constantly changing, entailing a constant change in adminis- 
tration ; there have been no less than 30 different War Ministers since 
1871. . 

The difficulties of army organisation have been increased by a de- 
crease in the birth-rate in France with a corresponding increase in 
Germany : 50  bisase ago the respective populations were 35 millions ; 
now Germany has 58 millions to France’s 38} millions, and yet France 
must have equal number with Germany. In 1898 there were 140,000 
fewer trained men in Germany than in France and it was meant to 
have decreased this by 14,000 a year, but the population question 
being to the advantage of Germany this difference is being decreased 
much more rapidly ; asa matter of fact the French have hecn compel- 
led to reduce their peace strengths so as to be able to keep the num- 
ber of units as before. 


The army is divided into 19 corps in France and 1 in Algiers, and 
consist of active army with its reserves and the territorial army with 
its reserves, 


The organisation is 145 active regiments, each of 3 battalions, 145 
active reserve battalions each of 3 battalions and the same with the 
territorial army, which gives a total of 1,740 battalions. 


A mobilised army corps consists of from 36 to 38,000 infantry, 1,200 
cavalry and 80 to 84 guns. In case of mobilisation § armies are to be 
formed, 4 on the eastern frontier and 1 inthe Alps. <A mobilised 
company consists of 250, a squadron of 160 and a battery of 180—190 
men. The French officer is recruited (2) from St Cyr and the Ecole 
Poletechnique and (4) by promotions from the ranks: the former are 
known as “ Ecoliers” and the latter as “ Sortis du rang.” 


In the cavalry and infantry about one half the officers come 
from the ranks, whereas in the engineers and artillery only one quar- 
ter to one-fifth are recruited from “sortis du rang.” 

The rankers seldom rise above captain. In 1901 132 écoliers were 
promoted majors and only 18 sortis du rang, and amongst those pro- 
moted colonels only 2 were rankers, whereas there were 122 from the 
schools. 
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The Revue du Circle Militatre of 31st May 1902.—In this number 
commences a series of articles on a ‘ War Fleet.’ According to the 
author a fleet is divided into three parts: (2) the battle fleet, (4) a 
coast defence fleet, and (c) a colonial service fleet; he considers 
the essentials of each class and gives examples, The first article winds 
up with the cost per head of population of the chief navies of Europe 
as under :— 


England va oo ae 15°50 
France Say i aoe 7°20 
Italy ase oh ay 3°30 
Germany ees ve aoe 2°40 
Russia y uae ee 160 
Austria nes vu as 80 


In the issue of 7th June the article is continued. The author 
treats of reconnaissance, the duty of cruisers, service of security, the 
duty of torpedo-boats and destroyers when the fleet is ‘moving : when 
it is at anchor reliance must be placed in booms and patrolling. 


The special tactics to be employed by torpedo-boats are treated 
of ; the author is of opinion that torpedo-boats to be of real use 
must be fast, invisible and good sea boats; that their best chance of 
being successful is to act by surprise; hence their proper time for act- 
ing is by night ; by day the author prefers the submarine. 

The conclusion the author draws with reference to the combat of 
large ships, cruisers and battleships is that that side will win which 
can turn and manoeuvre best and that can reload its big guns the 
quickest. 


The actual battle between two fleets will consist of skirmishing 
between the hostile cruisers until the battleships draw near, 
when the cruisers will draw off, the two battleship squadrons will 
approach in column, and whilst approaching keep up as heavy a fire 
as possible from the largest number of medium guns that can be 
brought to bear. Whilst the two fleets are approaching the torpedo- 
boats will keep under cover of the battleships, darting to the attack 
when the fleets are fairly close. 


The issue of goth June 1902 completes the article with considera: 
tions as to system of recruiting obtaining in Europe and other 
matters. 


In France the navy is recruited by the so-called ‘Inscription mari- 
time,’ by whichall men living on the French coasts are liable to serve 
for five years, commencing at 20 years of age; all those who are not 
actually serving ace divided into eight classes: the first three can be 
called out by a ministerial decree, the last five only inevent of mobili. 
sation. There are 120,000 menon the list, so ample are available. In 
addition to the above, several thousands are taken from the inte rior 
of the country for special work, suchas mechanics, etc, 
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In Germany the same law governs the recruiting for the navy as 
for the army: % are taken from the maritime population and 3 
from the iron workers and miners of Saxony and Westphalia. As 
the men only serve three years, the result is that as soon as they are 
trained they go to the reserve. In Austria and Russia practically 
the same system obtains as in Germany. 


In Italy all men living on the coasts are liable to serve : after serving 
for four years, they goto the reserve, and are divided into four classes 
(up to age of 39), any or all of which classes can be called up by 
ministerial decree. The personnel kept up in peace is sufficient to 
man allships for war. In a comparison of the naval strength of different 
powers, numbers show nothing; the factors to be considered are the 
class of armor, number and weight of guns, and coaling stations con- 
nected by cable spread all over the world; it is these latter that 
make the great naval strength of England, 


In 1917 the German Navy will be ahead of that of France, who 
cannot look for help from Russia, as (1) Russia’s best ships are in 
the Pacific; (2) Russia’s fleet in home waters is divided and cannot 
hope to concentrate ; (3) the rate of construction in Russia is so slow 
that her fleet is not a homogeneous one. 


The article closes by noting the remarkable advance made by the 
United States and Japan, and refers to the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


Revue du Cercle Militaire of 3rd fune—A short account of the 
French colonial stations is given of which there are five classified as 
fortresses, ofz., Saigon, Diego-Suarez, Dakar, Fort de France, 
Noumea and one protected harbour Port Courbet (Honkay). 


The General Officer Commanding is called Commandant of the 
Defence, is appointed by the President of the Republic and is abso- 
lute in the colony, the Marine Commandant is subordinated to him, 
but there is to be mutual co-operation as far as possible, A hard-and- 
fast line is drawn between personnel and matériel required for 
defence of the fortress and that for re-equipment of ships coming in, 
and within these limits ships coming in are to be given everything 
they may require, In this order the weak spot in the French sys+ 
tem of strategy is strongly brought out, 7.¢., the fact thatthey always 
seem to make the actual fortress their chief care, the use of the 
fortress as a pawn in the game only taking a secondary place. 


The terms of peace in South Africa are discussed in this issue: 
the author thinks they are easy and much easier than the Boers were 
ready to agree toa year ago. There was no real generosity on our 
part, only common sense with a view to bringing peace about. 
The author predicts that the Boers will not become good subjects 
for a long time, but considers that, as such men as De Wet, Botha 
and Delarey gave in, that there was no chance of continuing the 
struggle. 


Disasters are predicted for us ina European war, unless we 
adopt conscription. 
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Revue du Cercle Militaire of 21st Fune.—A translation of an article 
by the Russian General Lenevitch on the Japanese manceuvres is 
given, of which the following are the maia points, 

The manceuvres were those of the tst against the 8th division 
As the General considered the tactics were quite unworthy of com- 
ment he confines himself to a description of the troops. He thought 
the infantry good and the cavalry bad, but was unable to see much 
of the artillery, or its weapon: the troops were billetted. He 
draws the final conclusion that the Japanese would have no 
chance against the Russians, as they would die from cold and ex- 
posure, as they could not be billetted in houses, and that their 
army would be soon frittered away as their lines of communication 
lengthened out. It may be asked however, why should the 
Japanese select winter to fight in and why should they do more than 
seize the important fortresses on the littoral. The Japanese hate the 
Russians, and a Russian war would be popular. 

28th Fune —This issue contains an article on the decree of the 
grd June for the reorganisation of the Military Telegraph Service, 
which must be read, as the article itself is only a resumé. 


In the Revue du Cercle Alilttatre of 5th July there is a long article 
on the evolution of artillery ; it may be interesting to note that the 
first inventors of rifled cannon were an Italian and a German, that 
the French were the first to use them and the Germans the first to use 
breech-loading ordnance. 


Reoue de Cavalerie, May 1902.—In an article on cavalry in this 
number, the author lays down three main principles which shouid guide 
all cavalry action: 


A.—Cavalry never works for itself but for others. Its action 
concerns the general situation, in that it helps the General 
Officer Commanding to arrive at decisions. 


Corollaries: 


(1) Cavalry is the direct agent of the General-in-Chief. 


(2) Its Chief should Le completely au fait with the general 
situation, 


B.—The cavalry has two réles, reconnaissance and service of 
security. 


Corollary : 
Separate bodies should be employed for these duties, 


C.—Every separated organised unit must have information and a 
service of security. 


Corollaries : 
(1) Every detachment must have some cavalry. 


(2) Ineach cavalry group, the services of security and recone 
naissance must be told off to different parties. 
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Resumé.—Keep light cavalry for reconnoitring work and heavy 
for shock tactics, not more than four divisions should be used for recon- 
naissance. Officers’ patrols are better than large patrols. For for- 
warding information when obtained, pigeons best of all means, if not 
available use orderlies : don’t make the mistake that cyclists can be 
used for reconnaisance ; their duty is in rear, to be employed as 
messengers and so save horseflesh. 

Revue de Cavalerie, fuse 1902.—Can the Napoleon Cavalry serve 
as a model to-day? The author considers it doubtful whether any 
army can be sure of the various theories put forward, untried as they 
are by practice, and considers it well worth while to study the 
Napoleonic cavalry which was a most successful arm. 

The following are the main points he considers deserving atten- 
cion in the organization, training and action of Napoleon’s Cavalry. 


The Cavalry was organised in three distinct groups—light. heavy 
and medium, or hussar, dragoon, and cuirasier. Later Napoleon 
started a fourth group, éclaireur or scout, todo the whole of the 
reconnaisance pure and simple. There was a much larger pro- 
portion of cavalry in Napoleon’s time than now, and the regiments 
were much larger vfz., heavy 8c0, medium goo and light 1,000 sabres 
each. Atthe same time there was no fixed proportion of cavaly to the 
various units, division and corps, but the cavalry was told off 
according to circumstances, sometimes more and sometimes less, 
even being transferred in the middle of an action from one corps 
to another or from a corps to the general cavalry reserve. Cavalry 
was not divided into independent and divisional as is now the case, 
but was divided according to circumstances. : 


Napoleon used his cavalry asthe decisive arm on the battle field, 
and always kept it well in hand for the decisive moment, even if 
necessary making it wait in column exposed to artillery fire. When 
once launched to the attack he expected it to charge home regard. 
less of losses, and it always did, its motto being “to conquer or to 
die.” In charging the light cavalry formed the first-line, the dragoon 
the second and the cuirasier or heavy the third line, to give the coup 
de grace, The heavy cavalry were always kept for the battle field 
and never used for other purposes. The duty of reconnaissance was 
carried out by light cavalry supported by dragoons to hold the 
ground till the Infantry came up. An officer entrusted with a recon- 
naissance was always given a definite object and told how far he was to 
go,no indefinite points being ever given. Napoleon always took care 
that his reconnoitring cavalry was stronger than the enemy's at the 
outset. Until he had established moral superiority, he never ran any 
risks, afterwards he acted most boldly. 

The following is the author’s idea of division and action of cavalry : 
he divides it into three groups— 


(a) 1st line or independent cavalry. 
(4) Corps cavalry. 
(c) Divisional cavalry. 


ok 
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Duties of independent cavalry. This group is the orgin of the 
Generalein-Chief and should so act as to ensure him his Lbeety of 
action and should be so far in front as to ensure bis being ae to 
concentrate onany part of his front or on his advanced guard. one 
day, It should obtan intormation resarding the movements cf tre 
encmy, and prevent the hostile cavairy obtaining informatoa aby ut 
the trocps marching in rear of it. 


In the case of an army consisting of four cops, one of which is 
emploved as advance guard, and th: other three foliow.ng the 
men boty, the advance guard would) probably be a day's 
thte ao niles, in front of tae miin body, in which case the wpb peas 
dent cava'ry ou cht to be from 6 to ro miles in front of the ad. ance 
guard and extended on a front of from 16 to 20 murs. 


The independent cavalry of an army of above strensth stead 
consstef.t least a division, so as to be strong enough to hie 
seme dermed toiy on wah its advanced pated could fai bas 
Independent: cavalry ys send in isreport to tie advan + 
guard where th: General-in-Chief or somebody reproseatag 14 
should always be found, 


should alwa 


The independent cavaley shoul! march bw bounds, the yencca’ 
plan being that, under cover ct the sereen estab sued en the prov oy 
day by cavalry, the infantry shoud march and whea it has ease 
its day's match and putout is outposts, the cavaiey shogei rab 
forward, with petals out and sone forme b bade to act as saints 
to break down chy tesstance encountere 1, ard shoul) esa 
itselfin frontof the aray wach asun nest day woud march oot 


cavaury cen Whenecavaiy would acain advance ardso oa © , 
aavaley shoud consist ofat least twotmisqia. ons, its to 
formthepointottve dvance star dto weep th ge enalist sf 
is pon on, tou poctecttibve dunks on Uhe atch and oma toa a wt 


form anes st tor the veneval whom yecny tote fr nt tore aes ate, 
Divisional cavairy should consist of at least aful squads a. tae utes 
are analogous to tu se of Coops Cavilevs add at mast always be ea 
the Thats show the corps cwalby dar: haute ont e¢ mora 
Disisenaland coop. curves ulia’ways be on rto stp 
snell bostdle pate ts which have evaded ths advanced s.r cm ow. ct 
they wilh aways teatee to do, 


Independent cowry an TPadvance suid soni be consite-+d as 
awhele; thedi ttn os between tein ependent cavary, advance 
guard and main body welldecrrase as the chemny as aporea ud 


Cavalry shom'd ro cnember that ts fiest dutwas re eana sanes a 

its second dity U.+ protection of the arnv co psordvacntow: | 
it is attached. Ptisust awed berg drawn ato fy, esp or 
divisional cava! as owing to its numerical strenath ome taais 


a serious | as, 3> Out of action eripp.e wand 60 tencer it usr .ese, 
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Prize Essay Gold Medallists, 


1872......0sROBERTS, Lieut.-Col. F. S., V.C., C.B., ReAe 
1873...s0000.COLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
TB74...ceee CoLguuHoun, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 

ST. JOHN, Maj. O, B. C., R.B. 

1880.....e02s BARROW, Lieut. E. G., S.C, 

1882. ..0008 .-MASON, Lieut. A. H., R.E. 

1883.. .COLLEN, Maj. E. H. H., Sc. 

1884...000... BARROW, Capt. E. G., S.c. 
8887,........YATE, Lieut. A. C., S.c. 
1888......00.MAUDE, Capt. F. N., R.E. 


YOUNG, Maj. G. F.,s.c. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
1889.........DUFF, Capt. B., S.c. 
1850...... ve MAGUIRE, Capt. C. M,, S.c. 
1891..++000..CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., S.c. 
1893..0+++.-- BULLOCK, Maj. G, M., Devonshire Regt. 
1894....s00eeCARTER, Capt. F. C,, Northumberland Fusiliers, 
.NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C,, 8.c. 
1896....0044. BINGLEY, Capt. A. H., S.c. 
1897...seee. NAPIER, Capt. G. S. F., Oxfordshire L. I. 
1898......... MULLALY, Maj. H., R.E. 

Cray, Capt. C. H., S.C. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
139Q...eee0.NEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.c. 
1900...seee0e FHUILLIER, Capt. H, F., R.E. 

Lusuock, Capt. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
UQOT secseveee RANKEN, Licut.-Col. G, P., S.c. 
1902..e40004s FURNER, Capt, H. H, F., S.C, 


‘ 


4to 


MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists. - 


1889....06... BELL, Col, M.S., V.C., K.8. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
1890 .......YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F.E., K. Da, Gds. 
1891....00.- SAWYER, Maj. H.‘A., S.C, 
RAMZAN KHAN, Havilar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892....000.,. VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., S.c, “ve 
JAGGAT SinGn, Havildar, roth PL +, 
1893 ........ BOWER, Capt. H., S.c. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
FAZALDAD KHAN, Dafadar, 17th B. L. 
1894...000...O SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., 8.8. 
Mutt Sincu, Sowar, 6th B.C, 
1895.........DAVIES, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 
Gunca DvAac Sincu, Havildar, and Rai puts. 
1896.........COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K., 5. C. 
GHULAM Nant, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides, 
1897......... SWAYNE, Capt. E. J. E., 5. ¢. 
SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, sith B. L. 
28y8......... WALKER, Capt. HL B., Duke of Cornwall's L. L 
ADAM Kuan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 
3899......00eDOUGLAS, Capt. J. .\., S.C. 
Mina Din, Nais, Bengal S. and M. 
9990. ..000... WINGATE, Capt, A. W. S., S.C. 
Gekuit Sincu, Havitdar, qgth Sikhs. 
190} .0000.... BURTON, Malor E. B,, $. c. 
Sunver SNGu, Col. Hav tcar, grat Parma Infaatry. 
IOI SAY, CACTAIN MY BLE, pth Katy at Infantry, 


Titwia Doadspani, Hasvircar, gth Cukia Rites, 
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The Revue du Circle Mfilitarre of g1st May 1¢o2.—In this number 
commences a series of articles on a ‘ War Flect.. According to the 
author a fleet is divided into three parts: (vi the bathe fleet, 4 a 
coast defence fleet, and (¢) a colonial service fleet; he considers 
the ecsentials of cach class and yives examples. The first article winds 
ep with the cost per head of population of the chief navies of Europe 
as under :— 


England on oes ae 15°50 
France a oe ve 720 
Italy abe nes ae 330 
Germany ane aoe oes 2"40 
Russia vee aa ah 16o 
Austria ee — oes ‘80 


In the issue of 7th June the article is continued. The autor 
treats of reconnaissance, the duty of cruisers, service of security, the 
duty of torpedo-boats and destrovers when the fleet is movirg : wien 
itis at anchor reliance must be pia ed in booms and pate Hinz 


The special tactics to be empioved by torpedo-hoats are treated 
of ; the author is of opinion that torpedo-boats to be of real use 
must be fast, invisible and good sea boats; that their best chanee of 
being successful is to act by curprise; hence their proper time tor a te 
ing is by night; by day the author prefers the submarine, 

The conclusion the author draws with reteren'e tothe com) tcf 
large ships, cruise:s and battlesbeps is that that sife will win wh ob 
can turn aod mancavre best and that can reload its big guns Ve 
quickest 

The actual battle between two fleets will consist: of 5 
between the hostile ceusers until the battleships daw near 
when the cruisers will draw off, the two battleship sjurtrons wil 
approach in column, and whilst approach ny keep up as heavy a tre 
as possible from the largest: number of medion yoas that caa be 
brought t> bear. Whilst the two fleets are appro fote terped ss 
boats will heep under cover of the battleships, darting to tie atta k 
when the flcets are fairly close, 


The issue of goth June 19.2 completes the articie with consideras 
tions as to system of reveuiting obtaining in Esrope and otler 
matters, 

In France the navy is re cuited by the so-caled ‘Lusce tion mare 
Ome! by wiichall men lieing oa the French coasts ave iia Ie taser 
fur hive years, conmencing at au years of ave; those who are act 
actualy serving ace d vide dimtac gutclavses. the tet Uhre car te 
cal'ed 038 by a monister.al decree, tie last five only incveat of movil. 
sation. There ave 29,009 m-noa the lst, syampic are ava lays, Ia 
addition to the above several thousaais are taaca from the ste rc 
of the country for sp:c.al work, suchas mzchauico, ete, 


” 
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In Germany the same law governs the recruiting for the navy as 
2 


for the army: % are taken from the maritime population and 3 
from the iron workers and miners of Saxony and Westphalia. As 
the men only serve three years, the result is that as soon as they are 
trained they go to the reserve. In Austria and Russia practically 


the same system obtains as in Germany. 


In Italy all men living on the coasts are liable to serve : after serving 
for four years, they goto the reserve, and are divided into four classes 
(up to age of 39), any or all of which classes can be called up by 
ministerial decree. The personnel kept up in peace is sufficient to 
man all ships for war. In a comparison of the naval strength of different 
powers, numbers show nothing ; the factors to be considered are the 
class of armor, number and weight of guns, and coaling stations con- 
nected by cable spread all over the world; it is these latter that 
make the great naval strength of England, 


In 1917 the German Navy will be ahead of that of France, who 
cannot louk for help from Russia,as (1) Russia’s best ships are in 
the Pacific; (2) Russia’s fleet in home waters is divided and cannot 
hope to concentrate ; (3) the rate of construction in Russia is so slow 
that her fleet is not a homogeneous one. 


The article closes by noting the remarkable advance made by the 
United States and Japan, and refers to the Anglo-Japanese alliance. 


Revue du Cercle Militaire of 3rd Fune—A short account of the 
French colonial stations is given of which there are five classified as 
fortresses, ofz., Saigon, Diego-Suarez, Dakar, Fort de France, 
Noumea and one protected harbour Port Courbet (Honkay). 


The General Officer Commanding is called Commandant of the 
Defence, is appointed by the President of the Republic and is abso- 
lute in the colony, the Marine Commandant is subordinated to him, 
but there is to be mutual co-operation as far as possible. A hard-and- 
fast line is drawn between personnel and matériel required for 
defence of the fortress and that for re-equipment of ships coming in, 
and within these limits ships coming in are to be given everything 
they may require, In this order the weak spot in the French sys 
tem of strategy is strongly brought out, #.c., the fact thatthey always 
seem to make the actual fortress their chief care, the use of the 
fortress as a pawn in the game only taking a secondary place. 


The terms of peace in South Africa are discussed in this issue: 
the author thinks they are easy and much easier than the Boers were 
ready to agree toa year ago, There was no real generosity on our 
part, only common sense with a view to bringing peace about. 
The author predicts that the Boers will not become good subjects 
for a long time, but considers that, as such menas De Wet, Botha 
and Delarey gave in, that there was no chance of continuing the 
struggle. 


Disasters are predicted for us ina European war, unless we 
adopt conscription. 
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Revue du Cercle Milttatve of 21st June transiation of an article 
by the Russian General Lenevitch on the Japan ye mancuvres is 
given, of which the following are the maia points. 

The manceuvres were those of the tst avainst the 8th division 
As the General considered the tactics were quite unwarthy of cons 
nenthe confines himself to a description of the troops He thought 
the infantry good and the cavalry bad, but was unable to see much 
of the artillery, or its weapon: the troops were bul-tted. He 
draws the final conclusion that the Japanese would have no 
chance against the Russians, as t'ey would die from cold and ex. 
posure, as they could not be billetted in houses, and that the:r 
army would be soon frittered away as their lines of communication 
lengthened out. It may be asked however, why shoud the 
Japanese select winter to fht in and why should they do more than 
seize the important fortresses oo the littoral, The Japanese bite tre 
Russians, and a Russian war would be popular. 

28th June —This issue contains an article on the decree of the 
grd June for the reorzanisation of tie Miltary Telegr.ph Service, 
which must be read, as the article itself is only a resume 

Inthe Rerwe du Cercle Vilttasre of sth July there is aions article 
on the evolution of artillery ; it may be interesting to note that the 
first inventors of rifled cannon were an Itahan and a German, that 
the French were the first to use them and the Germans the first to use 
breech-loading ordnance. 

Revue de Caralerie, Muay rgoa—ta an article on cavalry on this 
number, the author lays down three main prinaipes which shoud gue 
all cavalry action: 

A.—Cavalry never works for itself but for others. Ts act. a 
concerns the genecal situation, in that it helps the General 
Officer Commanding to arrive at decisions, 


Corcllarics : 


(1) Cavalry is the direct agent of the Generalin-Ciicf. 


2) Its Chief should Le completely au fart with the general 
I y 7 & 
situation, 


B.—The cavatry has two riles, reconnaissance and service cf 
security. 


Corelliry : 
Separate bodies should be et ployed for the se duties. 


CrmeEvery separated o-gunised unit must kave information and a 
» 
service of security. 


Corollaries : 
(1) Every detachment must have some cavalry, 


(2) Inecach cavalry group, the services of secur.ty acd recoas 
Raissance must Le to.d cif to citlerent pastes. 
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Resumé.—Keep light cavalry for reconnoitring work and heavy 
for shock tactics, not more than four divisions should be used for recon- 
maissance. Officers’ patrols are better than large patrols. For for- 
wording information when obtained, pigeons best of all means, if not 
available use orderlies : don’t make the mistake that cyclists can be 
used for reconnaisance ; their duty is in rear, to be employed as 
messengers and so save horseflesh. 


Revue de Cavalerie, Fune 1902.—Can the Napoleon Cavalry serve 
as a model to-day? The author considers it doubtful whether any 
army can be sure of the various theories put forward. untried as they 
are by practice, and considers it well worth while to study the 
Napoleonic cavalry which was a most successful arm. 


The following are the main points he considers deserving atten- 
cion in the organization, training and action of Napoleon’s Cavalry. 


The Cavalry was organised in three distinct groups—light. heavy 
and medium, or hussar, dragoon, and cuirasier. Later Napoleon 
started a fourth group, éclaireur or scout, to do the whole of the 
reconnaisance pure and simple. There was a much larger pro- 
portion of cavalry in Napoleon’s time than now, and the regiments 
were much larger v#z., heavy 800, medium Qoo and light 1,000 sabres 
each. Atthe same time there was no fixed proportion of cavaly to the 
various units, division and corps, but the cavalry was told off 
according to circumstances, sometimes more and sometimes less, 
even being transferred in the middle of an action from one corps 
to another or from a corps to the general cavalry reserve. Cavalry 
was not divided into independent and divisional as is now the case, 
but was divided according to circumstances. 


Napoleon used his cavalry asthe decisive arm on the battle field, 
and always kept it well in hand for the decisive moment, even if 
necessary making it wait in column exposed to artillery fire. When 
once launched to the attack he expected it to charge home regard- 
less of losses, and it always did, its motto being ‘‘to conquer or to 
die.” In charging the light cavalry formed the first-line, the drageon 
the second and the cuirasier or heavy the third linc, to give the cou 
de grace, The heavy cavalry were always kept for the battle field 
and never used for other purposes. The duty of reconnaissance was 
carried out by light cavalry supported by dragoons to hold the 
ground till the Infantry came up. An officer entrusted with a recon- 
naissance was always given a definite object and told how far he was to 
go,noindefinite points being ever given. Napoleon always took care 
that his reconnoitring cavalry was stronger than the enemy's at the 
outset. Until he had established moral superiority, he never ran any 
risks, afterwards he acted most boldly. 


The following is the author’s idea of division and action of cavalry : 
he divides it into three groups= 

(a) 1st line or independent cavalry. 

(4) Corps cavalry. 

(c) Divisional cavalry. 


ak 
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Duties of independent cavalry. This group is the organ of the 
General-in-Chief and should so act as to ensure him his liberty of 
action and should be so far infront as to ensure his being able to 
concentrate on any part of his front or on his advanced guard in one 
day. It should obtain information regarding the movements of the 
enemy, and prevent the hostile cavalry obtaining information about 
the troops marching in rear of it. 


In the case of an army consisting of four corps, one of which is 
employed as advance guard, and the other three following the 
main body, the advance guard would probably be aday’s march, 
16 to 20 miles, in front of the main body, in which case the indepen- 
dent cavalry ought to be from 6 to 10 miles in front of the advance 
guard and extendcd on a front of from 16 to 20 miles. 


The independent cavalry of an army of above strength should 
consist cf at least a division, so as to be strong enongh to have 
some formed body on which its advanced patrols could fall back. 
Independent cavalry should always send in its report to the advance 
guard where the General-in-Chief or somebody representing him 
should always be found, 


The independent cavalry should march by bounds, the general 
plan being that, under cover of the screen established on the previous 
day by cavalry, the infantry should march and when it has made 
its day’s march and put out its outposts, the cavalry should march 
forward, with patrols out and some formed body to act as main body 
to break down eny resistance encountered, and should establish 
itself in front of the army, which again next day would march upto 
cavalry screen when cavalry would again advance andsoon, Corps 
cavalry should consist of at least twofuil squadrons, its duties are to 
form the point of the advance guard, to keep the general informed of what 
is going on, to protect the flanks on the march and in action, and to 
form an escort for the general when going to the front to reconnoitre, 
Divisional cavalry should consist of at least a full squadron; its duties 
arc analogous to those of corps cavalry, and it must always be on 
the alert, as should the corps cavalry during halts on the march. 
Divisional and corps cavalry should always be on the watch to stop 
small hostile patrols which have evaded the advanced screen, which 
they will always be able to do. 


Independent cavalry and advance guard should be considered as 
a whole; thedistances between the independent cavalry, advance 
guard and main body willdecrease as the enemy is approached, 


Cavalry should remember thatits first duty is reconnaisance and 
its second duty the protection of the army corps or division to which 
it is attached. It must avoid being drawn into fights, especially 
divisional cavalry, as owing to its numerical strength one man is 
a serious loss, 30 out of action cripple it and Go render it useless, 
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Prize Essay Gold Medallists, 


1872....s000eROBERTS, Lieut.-Col, F. S., V.C., C.B., RAs 
1873...se0seCOLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S., R.A. 
1874........,COLQUHOUN, Capt, J. A. S., R.A. 
1879..+s0000e5T. JOHN, Maj. O, B. C., RB 
1880.......«e BARROW, Lieut. E, G,, S.C, 
1882......... MASON, Lieut, A. H., R.E. 
1883..s000e,COLLEN, Maj. E. H.H., S.C. 
1884...s00..s BARROW, Capt. E. G,, S.C. 
..YATE, Lieut, A. C., S.C. 
1888......0..MAUDE, Capt. F. N., R.E. 
YOUNG, Maj. G. F., S.c. (specially awarded a silver medal), 

1889......... DUFF, Capt. B., S.C. 
1890.....-0. MAGUIRE, Capt, C. M,, S.C. 
1891....405..CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., S.C. 
1893.......-- BULLOCK, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regt. 
1894..+see00eCARTER, Capt, F. C,, Northumberland Fusiliers, 
1895 .+ssee0ee NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C., s.c. 
1896....0008. BINGLEY, Capt. A. H,, S.c. 
1897... se00.NAPIER, Capt, G. S. F., Oxfordshire L, I. 
.MULLALY, Maj. E., R.E. 
Cray, Capt. C. H., S.c. (specially awarded a silver medal). 
1399...s0eeee NEVILLE, Col. J. P. C. S.C. 
see PHUILLIER, Capt. H. F., R.E. 

Luspock, Capt. G., R.E. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
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MacGregor Memorial Silver Medallists, ° - 


1889......... BELL, Col. M. S., v.C., R.E. (specially awarded a gold medal). 


3890 ......... YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F,E., K. Dn, Gds, 
18Q1......... SAWYER, Maj. H. ‘Ay S.C, 

RAMZAN KHAN, Havilay, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892,....... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., S.C. ee 


JAGGAT SINGH, Havildar, roth P. 1. +. 

1893 ......-- BOWER, Capt. H., S.C. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
FAZALDAD Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. L. 

1894........,O’SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., R.E. 
MULL S1NGu, Sowar, 6th B. C, 

1895........-DAVIES, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 
Guna DyYAL SinGu, Havildar, and Rajputs, 

' 1896.........COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K., S. C. Xe 
GHULAM Nasi, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides. 

1897......... SWAYNE, Capt. E, J. E., S.C. 
SHAHZAD Mir, Dafadar, 11th B. L, 

1898......... WALKER, Capt. H. B., Duke of Cornwall’s L. I, 
ApaAmM Kuan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 

1899......0e DOUGLAS, Capt. J. A., S. C. 
Mine Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 

1900,........ WINGATE, Capt, A. W. S., S.C. 
GurpitT SINGH, Havildar, 45th Sikhs. 

1903..0...... BURTON, Major E. B., S.C. 
SUNDER SINGH, Colr. Havildar, 31st Burma Infantry. 

1602,.,.0.4.RAY, CAPTAIN M,, R.E., 7th Rajput Infantry. 
Titpik BHANDARI, HAVILDAR, gth Gurkha Rifles, 


Digitized by Kt OOQ ILC 
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Revue du Cercle Miitatre of 246¢ Fume translation of anarticle 
by the Russian General Lenevitch on the Japanese manceuyres is 
given, of which the tollowing are the maia points, 

The manceuvies were those of the est avainst the 8th division 
As the General considered the tactics were quite unwarthy of con- 
nenthe confines himself to a description of the troops. He thonget 
the infantry good and the cavairy bad, but was unable to see much 
of the artillery, or its weapon: the troops were bil-tted. He 
draws the final conclusion that the Japanese would have no 
chance against the Russians, as they would die from cold and ex. 
posure, as they could not be billetted in houses, and that their 
army would be soon frittered away as their lines of communication 
lengthened out. [It may be askel however, wily shoud the 
Japanese select winter to fight in and why should they d> more than 
seize the important fortresses on the littoral, The Japanese hite tre 
Russians, and a Russian war would be popular. 

29th June —This issue contains an artile on the decree of the 
grd June for the reorzamsation of te Miltary Telegr.ph Service, 
which must be read, as the article itself is only a resume 


' 


Inthe Rerwe du Cercle 'ilttarre of sth July there is aions artcie 
on the evolution of artillery ; it may be interesting: to note that tee 
first inventors of rifle dcannon were an Itakan and a Gernin, that 
the French were the first to use them and the Germans the first: to use 
breech-loading: ordnance. 


Revue de Ca-alerie, May rgya—ta an article on cavalry on this 
nuniber, the author lays down three main panap'es whch shou d guice 
all cavalry acthon: 


A.—Cavalry never works for itself but for others. Its act. a 
concerns the general situation, in that it helps the G-neral 
Officer Commanding to arrive at decisions, 


Corcllarics: 
(1) Cavalry ts the direct agent of the General-in-Cief 


(2) Its Chief should Le completely au fait with the general 
situation, 


B.—The cavalry has two rdl-s, reconnaissance and service cf 
security. 


Coralliry : 
Separate bodies should be erpioyed for these dut.es. 


C.eEvery separated o-ganised unit must have informat. a ant 
service of security. 


Corollaries : 
(1) Every detachment must have some cavalry, 


3) Ineachcavatry group, the services of securty acd recone 
Ra.ssance must Le tu.d cif to citferest pasties. 
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Resumé.—Keep light cavalry for reconnoitring work and heavy 
for shock tactics, not more than four divisions should be used for recon- 
naissance. Officers’ patrols are better than large patrols. For for- 
werding information when obtained, pigeons best of all means, if not 
available use orderlies : don’t make the mistake that cyclists can be 
used for reconnaisance ; their duty is in rear, to be employed as 
messengers and so save horsefiesh. 

Revue de Cavalerie, Fune 1902.—Can the Napoleon Cavalry serve 
as a model to-day? The author considers it doubtful whether any 
army can be sure of the various theories put forward. untried as they 
are by practice, and considers it well worth while to study the 
Napolconic cavalry which was a most successful arm. 

The following are the main points he considers deserving atten- 
cion in the organization, training and action of Napoleon’s Cavalry. 


The Cavalry was organised in three distinct groups—light. heavy 
and medium, or hussar, dragoon, and cuirasier. Later Napoleon 
started a fourth group, éclaireur or scout, to do the whole of the 
reconnaisance pure and simple. There was a much larger pro- 
portion of cavalry in Napoleon’s time than now, and the regiments 
were much larger viz., heavy 8c0, medium goo and light 1,000 sabres 
each. Atthe same time there was no fixed proportion of cavaly to the 
various units, division and corps, but the cavalry was told off 
according to circumstances, sometimes more and sometimes less, 
even being transferred in the middle of an action from one corps 
to another or from acorps to the general cavalry reserve. Cavalry 
was not divided into independent and divisional as is now the case, 
but was divided according to circumstances. 


Napoleon uscd _ his cavalry asthe decisive arm on the battle fiel!, 
and always kept it well in hand for the decisive moment, even if 
necessary making it wait in column exposed to artillery fire. When 
once launched to the attack he expected it to charge home regard. 
lets of losses, and it always did, its motto being “to conquer or to 
die.” In charging the light cavalry formed the first-line, the dragcoon 
the second and the cuirasier or heavy the third linc, to give the coup 
de grace, The heavy cavalry were always kept for the battle field 
and never used for other purposes. The duty of reconnaissance was 
carried out by light cavalry supported by dragoons to hold the 
ground till the Infantry came up. An officer entrusted with a recon- 
naissance was always given a definite object and told how far he was to 
go, no indefinite points being ever given, Napoleon always took care 
that his reconnoitring cavalry was stronger than the enemy's at the 
outset. Until he had established moral superiority, he never ran any 
risks, afterwards he acted most boldly. 

The following is the author’s idea of division and action of cavalry : 
he divides it into three groups—= 


(a) 1st line or independent cavalry. 
(4) Corps cavalry. 
(ce) Divisional cavalry. 
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Duties of independent cavalry. This group is the organ of the 
General-n-Chief and should so act as to ensure him his liberty of 
action and sheuld be so far infront as to ensure his being ative to 
concentrate on any part of his front or on his advanced guard in one 
dav. It siou'd o!-tan intormation resacding the movements of the 
enctuy, and prevent: the hostile cavary obtaining information about 
the troops marchiny in rear of it. 


In the case of an army consisting of four cops, one of which is 
emoloved as advance guard, and the other three following the 
mon Lois the advance gaard would probably be aday's march, 
foto do nutes, in front of the main body, in which case the ind pens 
dent cavacy oacht to be from 6 to 10 miles in front ot the advance 
gaard and extended on a front of from 16 to 20 miles, 


The independent cavalry of an army of above stren th should 
consstef tdrast a divisi-n, so as to be strons enoagh to have 
seve termed Lov on wach its advanced pitrots coud fall back 
Inde pendent caveley shoud always send in its report to the advan e¢ 
guard where th: Generdin-Chief or somebody repr senting bia 
shoud always te fut 


Tle indepen tent shoud march by bounds, the ge ‘ 
plan being that, under cover ct the sercen esta’ sled en the provinss 
dav Pecavery, the infantry shoglh march and when it has mate 
sday's mourch and pstout its Gutposts, the cavaiey show i ch 
forward, woh pilots out art sone forme tbody to act as vain baiy 
to breaks down chy tes stince encountered, ard should estan sn 


iteifin frontof the arny wach asin newt day woull march upte 


€avalrycereen Whencavacy weuld acun advance ardsooa Ce 4 
davatay shoud coa itefiat least twotnisqeii onsatsdanceae to 
formthepointot tle dvance gitar, tone tyte eralintowa dorwoat 


is podstoon, to patectthe fnas on Ue nar ang acts a as cto 
formance cttor the vene wi when yon tot: front tore oer , 
Dyissenabcavatcy shoud cousiet of at least afta lsquade ne tes 
are anales us tote se of cops cavalevs an dat mast ays be oa 
the alt. as shod cvps cuiby duurg huteom te mark 
Divisenaband coy ciuvievss uicatwave be on the wateh to stop 
srallhe tle pate Lowbich have evad do the advanced sire a ow. t 
they wilh alwass teatie to do, 


Inieperdent cowry an! advanle suard stout be consite das 
awoele thedi tos. cs between toe invependent cavaty, adane 
guardard main boy ow dldeerrase as the chery asap roa. f 


Cavalry show'd so member that te first dutvas recenna sases a! 
its second ditv Us) protection of the arny corpsar dys onto ws & 
itis attached Potwust avo berry drawn into fy ts, Opwae 
divisional cavalss, as Gwirg to its numerical strensth one maais 
a serious | ss, 3) Out of action cripple itand Go renuer it use ese, 
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1872.....4.sROBERTS, Lieut,-Col, F. S., V.C., C.B., ReAs 
1873....eeeesCOLQUHOUN, Capt. J. A. S,, R.A. 

Padetese? CoLgunoun, Capt, J, A. S., RA, 
ST. JOHN, Maj. O. B. C., Rr. 
1880......... BARROW, Lieut, E. G., S.C, 
1882...,.....MASON, Lieut, A, H., R.E. 
.COLLEN, Maj. E. H. H., Sc. 
1884.00... BARROW, Capt. E. G., S.C. 
1887.........YATE, Lieut, A. C., s.c. 
ses MAUDE, Capt. F.N., R.E. 


YOUNG, Maj. G. F., s.c. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
1889... 0.008 Durr, Capt. B., s.c. 
1890,....+0ee MAGUIRE, Capt. C. M,, s.c. 
..CARDEW, Lieut. F. G., s.c. 
1893.........BULLOCK, Maj. G. M., Devonshire Regt. 
1894....s000eCARTER, Capt. F. C,, Northumberland Fusiliers, 
1895 ..ssesee- NEVILLE, Lieut.-Col. J. P. C, $.¢, 
1896......... BINGLEY, Capt, A. H,, s.c. 
1897... see. NAPIER, Capt, G, S. F., Oxfordshire LI 
1898 .....008. MULLALY, Maj. IL, R.E. 

Cray, Capt. C. H., s.c. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
1399...see0eeNEVILLE, Col. J. P. C., S.c. 
1900.sese0e0e THUILLIER, Capt. H. F., RE. 

Luspock, Capt. G., RE. (specially awarded a silver medal), 
19OT ss. + RANKEN, Licut.-Col, G. P., 5.c. 
1902.04... TURNER, Capt, H. H, F,, S.c, 


1891... 
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1889......... BELL, Col, M.S., V.C., K.8. (specially awarded a gold medal). 
1890 ........YOUNGHUSBAND, Capt. F. E., K. Da. Gds, 
1891......... SAWYER, Maj. H. “Ay S.C. 
RAMZAN KHAN, Havilar, 3rd Sikhs. 
1892...000... VAUGHAN, Capt. H. B., $.¢. se 
JaGGAT Sincn, Havildar, roth Ph, 
1893 ........- BOWER, Capt. Hl, S.C. (specially awarded a gold medal), 
FaZzacpab Kuan, Dafadar, 17th B. L. 
«O'SULLIVAN, Maj. G. H. W., R-B. 
Mutt Sincu, Sowar, 6th B.C, 
1895.........DAVies, Capt. H. R., Oxfordshire L. I. 


1894... 


GunGa Dvaw Sincu, Havildar, and Rajputs. 
1896.........COCKERILL, Lieut. G. K., 5. C. 

GHULAM Nabi, Private, Q. O. Corps of Guides, 
1897......... SWAYNE, Capt. E. J. E., s. c. 

SHaAnzAD Mir, Dafadar, mith B. LL 
2848......... WALKER, Capt. H.B., Duke of Cornwall's LL 

AvAM Kitan, Havildar, Guides Infantry. 
1899......00eDOUGLAS, Capt. J. A, S.C. 

Mina Din, Naik, Bengal S. and M. 
1Q00,........ WINGATE, Capt, A.W. S., 5... 

Gerbit SINGH, Havitdar, qgth Sikhs, 
1901 e000... DURTON, Malor EL B,, S.C. 

SUNvER SwNGH, Cols. Hav tdar, gist Purma Infiatry. 
IGOB esse RAY, Cavtain M, RE, Tih Rabin Infantry. 


Tituia Dadspsat, Havinoag, gth Cubha Rites, 


Digtizeay GOOSTe 


ae | 
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